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STANDARDS  AND  TESTS  FOR  MEASURING  THE 
EFFICIENCY  OF  SCHOOLS  OR  SYSTEMS  OF 
SCHOOLS.  

Eklucators  and  laymen  have  always  expressed  opinions  with 
respect  to  the  efficiency  of  our  schools.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  developed,  along  with  a  refinement  in  the  technique  of  investi- 
gation in  education,  a  remarkable  pubhc  interest  in  the  attempts  to 
evaluate  our  educational  practice.  School  inquiries;  investigations, 
or  surveys  have  been  conducted,  or  are  planned,  in  a  great  many 
cities  throughout  the  United  States.  In  each  case  there  is  the 
supposition  that  such  an  inquiry  or  investigation  will  measure  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools.  It  has  not  always  been  clear,  either  to 
those  making  the  survey,  or  to  those  who  read  the  reports,  that  three 
distinct  typ^  of  measurement  have  been  employed,  or  three  sets  of 
standards  or  tests  apphed.  It  is  possible  to  characterize  each  investi- 
gation, or  each  part  of  some  of  the  larger  surveys,  by  one  of  the  three 
following  methods  of  measurement — ^first,  measurement  by  personal 
opinion;  second,  measurement  by  comparison;  or  third,  measurement 
by  more  or  less  well-established  standards  or  units. 

Measurement  by  personal  opinion  is  valuable  in  just  the  degree  in 
which  the  person  passing  the  judgment  is,  by  training  and  experience, 
qualified  to  give  an  intelligent  opinion.  Such  personal  judgments 
have  frequently  suggested  comparisons  with  other  communities,  and 
have  at  timee,  no  doubt,  been  based  upon  more  or  less  well-estab^ 
lished  standards.  The  chief  characteristic  of  this  type  of  report, 
however,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  author  does  not  feel  that  it  is 
necessary  either  to  appeal  to  a  painstaking  comparison  with  other 
similar  situations  or  to  state  the  standards  which  he  uses  in  passing 
his  judgment.  Often  the  individual  who  is  expressing  a  personal 
opinion  seeks  to  give  dignity  to  his  statements  by  saying  that  he 
speaks  in  terms  of  facts.  In  effect,  his  argument  is  that  the  situation 
as  he  sees  it,  and  as  he  has  described  it,  leads  inevitably  to  a  conclu- 
sion with  respect  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  school  system 
that  has  come  under  his  observation.  Of  course,  no  such  appeal  to 
facts  can  modify  the  situation.  Unless  careful  comparisons  have 
been  instituted,  or  commonly  accepted  standards  applied  in  passing 
the  judgment,  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  light  of  the  so-called  facts 
which  have  been  discovered  remains  simply  an  opinion. 
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^.Me«9UPQipeii4(  ]:)y:ccjn^&risoix  is  based  upon  the  fundamental  idea 
^tai  t^e-bofialnon  practice*  is  the  result  of  the  judgment  of  many  men 
who  have  attempted  to  solve  the  same  or  very  similar  problems.  In 
reports  which  have  used  the  method  of  measurement  by  comparison, 
the  most  common  practice  is  used  as  the  standard  to  which  each  local 
situation  is  referred.  Such  coii^>arisons  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  expenditures,  the  progress  and  cla»sdfication  of  children  through 
the  grades  of  the  school  system,  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  school 
subjects,  supervisory  provision,  teacher  training,  tenure,  and  the 
like.  In  the  derivation  of  standards  of  efficiency,  it  will  always  be 
necessary  to  employ  the  comparatiye  method.  Any  adequate  deriva- 
tion of  standards  will,  however,  involve  much  more  than  comparison. 
Measurement  in  any  field  is  not  successful  merely  because  we  are 
able  to  say  that  one  quantity  is  more  or  less  than  another.  It  is 
only  when  we  have  a  measuring  stick  which  enables  us  to  describe 
all  of  the  quantities  with  which  we  deal  in  terms  of  definitely  deter- 
mined units  that  we  can  claim  to  have  any  adequate  method  of 
measiu^ment. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  have  measurement  undertaken  in  terms 
of  standards  or  units  which  are,  or  which  may  become,  common^ 
recognized.  Such  standards  will  undoubtedly  be  developed  by 
means  of  applying  scientifically  derived  scales  of  measurement  to 
many  systems  of  schools.  From  such  measurements  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  describe  accurately  the  accomplishment  of  children  and  to 
derive  a  series  of  standards  which  will  be  applicable  to  varyibg  groups 
of  children  and  to  different  social  demands. 

Standards  of  accomplishment  will  always  be  stated  in  terms  of 
group  measurements.  For  example,  we  will  not  demand  that  all 
children  in  a  given  grade  be  able  to  write  with  a  certain  speed  and 
with  a  certain  degree  of  excellence,  nor  that  they  all  be  able  to  per- 
form a  certain  number  of  operations  in  arithmetic  with  a  fixed  speed. 
We  shall,  rather,  measure  the  abilities  of  the  group  in  terms  of  a  c^i- 
tral  tendency,  possibly  the  median  or  mode,  and  ia  terms  of  varia- 
bility from  this  most  common  or  median  ability.  The  derivation  of 
standards,  and  their  application  to  school  situations,  does  not  mean 
that  we  shall  attempt  to  make  aU  children  alike,  or  to  secure  thesame 
product  in  every  situation.  It  will  be  possible,  however,  for  one  who 
has  some  appreciation  of  statistical  method  to  compare  groups  of 
children,  eitJier  within  the  same  school  system  or  in  separate  systems 
of  schools,  with  respect  to  any  ability  or  quality  which  they  may 
possess  with  even  greater  assurance  than  we  have  any  right  to  have 
in  comparing  two  individuals. 

We  may  expect  to  develop  standards  or  tests  of  efficiency  in  the 
several  different  fields,  or  with  respect  to  the  several  different  ele- 
w^niB  which  constitute- a  school  system.    It  will  not  be  wise  to 
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attempt  to  measure  one  element  in  the  sHufttion  opt^  of  ,:i^lei^99 .4p 
others,  since  each  purt  of  a  school  system  is  not  only  related*  to  *6ui 
in  some  measure  determines  the  efficiency  of  every  other  part.  For 
example,  we  might  consider  the  problems  of  business  administration 
as  distinct,  and  yet  we  know  that  successful  business  administration 
will  determine  in  no  small  degree  the  efficiency  of  work  done  in  class- 
rooms. It  is  only  when  buildii^  are  properiy  constructed,  lighted, 
and  ventilated,  when  supplies  of  the  right  sort  are  purchased  and 
properly  distributed,  that  we  can  expect  to  do  satisfactory  work.  In 
hke  manner,  the  accomplishment  of  groups  of  children  in  the  several 
subjects  which  we  teach,  and  the  number  of  promotions  or  nonpro- 
motions,  may  be  determined  in  considerable  measure  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  compulsory-educaticm  law.  In  any  attempt  to  measure 
the  efficiency  of  a  system  of  schools  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
include  in  such  a  survey  all  of  the  problems  commonly  considered 
under  the  head  of  business  administration,  educational  organization, 
the  recruiting  of  the  teaching  corps,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
children.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  wiU  ever  be  possible  to  establish 
a  single  standard  or  unit  of  measurement  the  application  of  which 
may  be  thought  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system. 

The  business  management  of  a  system  of  schools  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  adequacy  of  the  system  of  accounting  and  of  reporting  which  is 
used,  just  to  the  degree  that  such  records  are  a  measure  of  business 
efficiency  in  other  lines  of  human  endeavor.  In  so  far  as  we  have 
commonly  accepted  standards  for  school  buildings,  one  may  judge 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  school  plant.  Efficiency  may  further  be  deter- 
mined by  the  degree  to  which  the  business  management  has  succeeded 
in  standardizing  supplies  and  equipment  to  the  end  that  waste  is 
eliminated.  It  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged  that  neither  expendi- 
ture per  unit  of  population  nor  expenditure  per  pupil  measures  the 
efficiency  of  a  school  system.  The  question  is  always  not  the  amount 
qpent,  but  the  return  secured  for  the  money  expended.  The  develop- 
ment of  standards  in  business  administration  will  be  made  possible 
when  we  have  more  adequate  repcnrting  in  this  field.  Any  compara- 
tive study  which  might  lead  to  the  development  of  standards  of  effi- 
ci^icy  can  be  made  only  ui>on  the  basis  of  a  large  degree  of  uniformity 
in  accounting  and  in  reporting  fiscal  statistics. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  education, 
which  is  in  effect  putting  childr^i  in  touch  with  tb^  education  which 
we  provide  for  them,  the  efficiency  of  a  qmtem  of  public  education  is 
measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  numb^  of  children  in  school  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  community  who  ov^ht  legally  to  be  in  attend- 
ance. If  l^al  restrictions,  control  by  agencies  outside  of  the  school 
system,  or  the  lack  of  funds  render  impossiUe  the  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory  education  law,  one  can  not  charge  that  those  who  are 


r^yi^o^b!K^*f6K)}(ie  k^^  of  public  education  are  inefficient. 

It  is  iioV probable  tkat  any  city  of  considerable  size  can  hope  for  effi- 
ciency in  this  respect  without  the  establishment  of  a  continuing  per- 
manent census. 

Efficiency  in  school  orgfuiization  demands  that  children  be  differ- 
entiated with  respect  to  their  mental,  physical,  and  moral  capacities. 
It  is  relatively  simple  by  physical  examination  to  determine  the  need 
for  classes  for  the  tubercular,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  crippled. 
The  fact  that  special  types  of  education  must  be  provided  for  these 
several  groups  is  easily  established.  It  is  not  quite  so  simple  to  deter- 
mine the  adequacy  of  the  means  or  methods  employed  in  the  classes 
in  which  these  children  are  found.  We  may,  however,  expect  in  the 
light  of  further  experience  with  classes  for  these  children  to  develop 
standards  as  adequate  as  those  which  we  apply  to  groups  of  normal 
children. 

Children  who  are  mentally  defective  can  be  discovered  by  tests 
which  are  more  or  less  conmionly  accepted.  The  Binet-Simon  tests 
are  being  applied  throughout  the  United  States  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  probably  not  more  difficult  to  discover  children  of  superior  ability, 
and  it  would  seem  just  as  legitimate  to  judge  of  the  efficiency  with 
respect  to  school  organization  of  a  school  system  in  terms  of  the  pro- 
vision made  for  supernormal  children  as  in  terms  of  special  classes 
for  defectives. 

Moral  delinquency  demands  special  treatment.  We  judge  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  organization  of  a  school  system  not  infrequently  by  the 
provision  which  is  made  for  those  who  are  habitually  truant  or  who 
are  incorrigible.  We  should  more  frequently  judge  of  the  efficiency 
of  schools  which  attempt  to  reform  the  morally  delinquent  in  terms 
of  the  later  activities  of  the  individuals  placed  in  these  special  schools. 
We  may  claim  to  have  reformed  a  boy  or  girl  only  when  we  know,, 
because  of  our  careful  system  of  following  up  these  special  cases,  that 
they  do  not  revert  to  those  practices  which  we  originally  sought  to 
eliminate. 

We  are  coming  to  recognize  the  need  for  a  differentiated  curric- 
ulum for  children  who  have  finished  their  elementary  school  course. 
It  is  not  easy  in  the  nearer  types  of  industrial,  household  arts,  agri- 
cultural, or  trade  education,  to  determine  the  needs  of  the  community 
nor  the  special  aptitudes  of  children.  Any  adequate  solution  of  the 
problem  of  vocational  training  will  necessitate  careful  vocational 
surveys  and  the  largest  possible  opportunity  for  the  discovery  of  the 
special  abilities  of  children.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of 
those  who  are  studying  the  problem  of  vocational  guidance  are  ootxnng 
to  speak  more  in  terms  of  the  discovery  of  special  ability  in  order 
that  adequate  training  may  be  given  than  in  terms  of  places  for 
children  to  work 
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One  of  the  most  common  tests  which  h^  tJ^teti  tt^^i^^^^BLO^l 
systems  during  recent  years  is  foimd  in  the  percentages  of  retardar 
tion,  elimination,  promotion,  and  nonpromotion.  These  statistics  do 
not,  either  singly  or  taken  all  together,  measure  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  system.  They  are  rather  symptomatic.  A  large  degree  of 
elimination  or  retardation  is  significant  mainly  in  showing  the  need 
for  changes  in  ciuricula  or  in  school  organization^  in  calling  attention 
to  a  lax  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law,  or  tu  showing 
the  need  for  modifications  in  standards  employed  by  the  school  sys- 
tem. We  shall,  of  course,  continue  to  follow  closely  the  statistics  of 
elimination,  retardation,  acceleration,  and  promotion.  Every  com- 
petent administrator  will  introduce  cumulative  record  cards  which 
will  enable  him  to  trace  accurately  the  history  of  ail  children  through- 
out their  school  course.  Such  information  wili  always  be  valuable, 
even  indispensable,  to  one  who  would  study  carefully  a  school  situa- 
tion. We  shall  have  gained  greatly,  however,  when  we  learn  to  con- 
sider these  facts  as  symptoms  rather  than  as  final  measures  of 
efficiency. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  efficiency  of  schools  be  measured  in 
terms  of  medical  inspection,  dental  inspection  and  treatment,  the 
provision  for  playgrounds  and  recreation,  the  satisfaction  of  chil- 
dren's needs  in  terms  of  meals  and  clothing,  and  the  provision  for 
the  education  of  youth  and  adults.  It  is  unfair  to  judge  a  school 
system  as  efficient  or  inefficient  in  terms  of  any  one  of  tiiese  activities, 
except  as  the  community  concerned  has  recognized  these  activities 
as  belonging  to  the  school.  If  the  social  group  has  determined  that 
these  fimctions  shall  be  added  to  those  commonly  belonging  to  the 
school  as  an  institution,  then  it  will  be  possible  to  measure  the  effi- 
ciency of  each  of  these  lines  of  endeavor  by  standards  which  we  may 
hope  to  derive. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  measuring 
the  accomplishment  of  children  in  the  subjects  which  are  taught  in 
our  schools.  The  problem  here  is  to  come  to  recognize  the  necessity 
for  group  measurements  and  group  standards.  Such  measurem^its 
will  involve  the  idea  of  progressive  increase  in  achievement  and  of 
central  tendencies  and  variability  within  the  group.  Oft^i  such 
tests  of  efficiency  will  be.  most  significant  in  comparing  the  units  of  a 
single  school  system.  The  work  of  Stone  and  Curtis  in  arithmetic, 
the  scales  for  measuring  the  quality  of  merit  in  handwriting  by 
Thomdike  and  Ayres,  and  the  scale  for  measuring  English  compo- 
sition by  Hillegas,  are  especially  noteworthy. 

Possibly  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  measuring  the  efficiency 
of  a  teacher  is  to  be  found  in  the  evaluation  of  her  work  as  indicated 
by  the  growth  and  development  of  the  children  with  whom  she 
comas  in  contact.    Such  a  method  of  measurement  would  be  open  to 
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^:4l^)^ii{>V^^^^iV^  of  children  differ  greatly  in  capacity,  and 
ihal  *there*f ore  tJie  achieTements  of  several  different  groups  of  children 
during  any  given  period  would  not,  after  aU,  measiure  the  ability  of 
the  teachers  who  taught  them.  Admimstrative  and  supervisory 
officers  constantly  pass  judgment  upon  the  work  of  teachers  and 
rate  them  without  any  such  painstaking  method  as  has  been  sug- 
gested. Any  adequate  scheme  of  measuring  the  efficiency  of  teachers 
must  take  into  accoimt  those  qualities  which  make  for  success,  and 
must  allow  weight  to  each  of  these  several  qualities  in  proportion  to 
their  importance.  Such  a  schedule  has  been  prepared  by  Prof. 
E.  C.  Elliott,  and  is  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  as  an  '' outline  of  a  tentative  scheme  for  the 
measurement  of  teaching  efficiency." 

The  more  we  attempt  to  establish  standards  and  tests  the  more 
insistent  we  will  have  to  be  that  our  practice  be  carefully  described 
in  the  records  which  are  made  by  teachers  and  supervisory  officers. 
Such  material  will  be  most  significant  for  school  systems  which  have 
organized  as  a  part  of  their  administrative  system  a  bureau  of  investi- 
gation. Indeed,  the  administrative  or  supervisory  officer  of  the 
future  may  be  expected  to  act  largely  in  terms  of  measurements 
which  enable  him  to  judge  accurately  of  the  efficiency  of  any  element 
or  part  of  the  school  system  of  which  he  has  diarge.  We  may 
expect  that  a  group  of  capable  investigators  will  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  the  end  that  he  and  the 
community  which  he  serves  may  have  constantly  available  the  most 
adequate  information  possible  with  respect  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  system. 

It  may  not  be  claimed  that  the  measurement  of  the  several  parts 
or  elements  of  a  school  system  necessarily  indicates  the  efficiency 
of  those  charged  with  the  administration  of  our  schools.  It  may  be 
that  a  school  system  is  inefficient  because  a  community  is  relatively 
poor,  or  unusually  lacking  in  progressive  leadership.  Unusual 
facilities  for  the  development  of  a  most  excellent  system  of  sdiools 
may  be  provided  by  virtue  of  the  superior  intelligence  and  the  large 
resources  of  the  population  of  another  school  unit.  The  most 
significant  measure  of  efficiency  is  progressive  development  or 
improvement  within  the  system  of  schools,  measured. 

Greater  progress  will  be  made  in  the  establishment  of  standards 
and  tests,  and  in  the  development  of  more  adequate  measurements 
of  the  efficiency  of  school  systems,  when  we  establish  a  committee, 
a  board,  or  commission  on  school  efficiency.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  this  committee  or  board  be  representative  of  the 
most  significant  scholarship  and  of  the  best  administrative  practiee 
known  to  our  profession.  This  body  should  be  coi^tiluted  by  the 
Natioiial  Council  of  Edueation.    Its  functions  shodkl  be  as  foUows: 
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1.  It  should  offer  encouragement,  experi;*adyife,«an4.9psorjauiil;y 
for  publication  to  those  engaged  in  scientific*  *^^k*  in  HEd'tnrdchjon 
of  the  derivation  of  scales  of  measurement,  in  the  application  of 
such  scales  or  units  to  actual  school  situations,  or  in  the  establish- 
ment in  any  other  manner  of  standards  in  relation  to  public  edu- 
cation. 

2.  It  should  offer  expert  advice  with  respect  to  the  nature  and 
scope  of  surveys,  investigations,  or  inquiries  to  be  undertaken  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States. 

3.  It  should  offer  to  members  of  our  profession  engaged  in  admin- 
istrative work  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  scientific  investigation  of 
their  systems  of  schools  under  the  direction  of  professional  experts- 
As  the  situation  is  at  present,  we  have  the  anomaly  which  permits  a 
politician,  an  interested  book-publishing  company,  or  a  personal 
enemy  of  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  a  school  system  to  attempt 
to  secure  the  removal  of  such  an  officer  without  any  adequate  measure 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system  or  the  accomplishment  of  the 
man  whose  work  is  called  in  question.  The  establishment  of  a  body 
of  professional  experts  would  in  time  render  such  action  impossible. 

For  the  work  of  a  committee  or  board  such  as  is  contemplated 
in  the  statements  made  above,  a  liberal  appropriation  should  be 
made  by  the  National  Education  Association,  and  it  is  possible  that 
further  endowment  should  be  sought  in  order  to  make  possible  those 
activities  which*  will  mean  the  increase  in  efficiency  of  our  system  of 
public  education  and  the  establishment  of  our  profession. 

There  is  appended  a  bibliography  of  339  titles  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject of  which  the  report  of  the  committee  treats.  This  bibUography 
was  prepared  for  the  committee  by  Dr.  I.  L.  KandeJ. 

G.  D.  Strayer,  Chairman. 
Wm.  H.  Maxwell, 
E.  C.  Elliott, 
E.  L.  Thobndike, 
J.  H.  Van  Sickle, 
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LETTER  OF  TRAITSMITTAL. 


Department  op  the  Intebiob, 

BuBEAU  OP  Education, 
Washinffton,  D.  C,  March  21, 191S. 

Sir:  Interest  in  agricultural  education  continues  to  increase. 
The  attempt  to  teach  agricultiure  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  agri- 
cultural college  and  special  agricultural  school.  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  the  attempt  is  made  with  more  or  less  success  in  public  high 
schools  and  to  some  extent  in  the  elementary  schools.  Methods  of 
teaching  the  important  facts  and  the  elementary  principles  of  agri- 
culture are  discussed  in  the  meetings  of  most  of  our  educational 
associations.  There  is  a  large  demand  from  teachers  and  school 
officers  for  any  printed  matter  on  this  subject  that  will  help  them  in 
determining  what  to  teach,  and  how  to  teach  it,  and  how  to  organize 
schools  and  adjust  courses  of  study  so  as  to  get  the  best  results  from 
the  new  studies  without  losing  the  best  in  the  old.  There  is  also  an 
earnest  demand  for  helpful  advice  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  agriculture  in  schools  of  a  grade  lower  than  that  of  the 
college.  The  papers  read  before  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching  at  its  meeting  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  November  12,  1912,  contained  much  valuable  material  for  those 
interested  in  this  subject.  For  this  reason  they  are  submitted  here- 
with for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


I.  THE  OPPORTUNITY  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF 

TEACHERS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

(a)  BT  A(HUCULTDRAL  COLLBOBS  IN  THEIR  RBODLAR  CODRSBS  AND 

CLASSES. 

H.  L.  Russell,  Univereity  of  Wisconsin. 

The  primary  question  is,  What  should  be  the  preparation  which  is 
given  teachers  who  are  going  to  present  the  subject  of  agriculture  in 
the  public-school  system? 

There  are  three  points,  in  my  judgment,  which  should  be  empha- 
sized in  connection  with  this  matter: 

(1)  The  acquisition  of  the  subject  matter  by  the  student. 

(2)  The  mode  of  imparting  the  information  necessary  in  connection 

with  the  course. 

(3)  The  desirability  of  "having  the  student  consciously  choose  his 

coiu:8e  sufficiently  early,  so  as  to  perfect  his  training  for 
teaching  work. 

Relative  to  the  acquisition  of  the  subject  matter,  in  my  judgment 
this  work  can  better  be  performed  in  the  regular  courses  of  an  agri- 
cultural college  than  is  possible  in  special  courses  designed  exclusively 
for  students  of  this  class. 

Successful  teaching  of  agriculture  requires  thorough  knowledge,  not 
only  of  the  practical  side,  but  of  the  fundamental  and  theoretical 
aspects  which  underlie  the  subject.  These  are  the  same,  whether  a 
student  is  going  to  teach  the  subject  or  practice.  The  student  who 
is  to  become  a  teacher  of  medicine  must  carry  on  the  dissection  work, 
laboratory  work,  or  other  class  work  in  a  manner  comparable  to  that 
which  would  obtain  tf  he  was  to  become  a  practitioner  of  medicine. 
It  would  be  an  unnecessary  waste  of  resoiwces  to  duplicate  the  courses 
which  are  designed  to  present  the  subject  matter  so  that  the  same 
may  be  most  readily  and  perfectly  acquired  by  the  student. 

With  reference  to  the  second  topic,  the  mode  of  imparting  the 
information  which  has  been  derived  from  the  first  group  of  courses 
constitutes  the  pedagogics  of  the  subject,  and  should  be  specifically 
taught  to  the  student  in  a  professional  course  on  teaching.  It  is  in 
this  realm  that  the  main  work  of  the  department  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation should  be  developed.     There  are  good  and  bad  ways  in  which 
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teaching  may  be  carried  oiii  and  it  is  quite  as  important  for  the 
student  to  know  from  direct  experience  some  of  the  poor  and  unde- 
sirable methods  in  which  the  subject  may  be  presented  as  to  know 
the  most  approved  standards  for  imparting  such  information.  Natu- 
rally,  this  work  is  of  a  technical  character  and  constitutes  the  pro- 
fessional part  of  the  training  of  the  teacher;  consequentlyi  such 
courses  must  of  necessity  be  organized  on  a  separate  basis  from  the 
r^ular  classes  of  the  institution. 

If  the  profession  of  teaching  is  going  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
makeshift,  or  a  stepping  stone  to  some  other  vocatioUi  it  is  manifestly 
desirable  that  the  student  consciously  choose  his  course  sufficiently 
early,  so  that  he  may  perfect  his  training  in  this  direction  so  far  as 
it  may  be  desirable  for  him  so  to  do. 

The  time  is  perhaps  already  here  in  which  we  should  formulate  a 
more  or  less  definite  course  of  study  designed  to  train  the  student)  in 
this  direction.  No  field  in  agricultiu*al  development  is  going  to  offer 
a  wider  opportunity  than  that  which  just  now  obtains  with  reference 
to  the  training  of  teachers,  and  it  is  hi^y  desirable  that  students 
entering  this  avenue  of  activity  should  consciously  prepare  for  this 
work  as  far  as  possible.  To  do  this,  a  student  should  secure  a  broad 
foundation  rather  than  specialize  in  any  one  phase  of  agricultural 
development. 

The  great  majority  of  our  agricultural  students  in  the  upper  years 
of  their  course  specialize  in  live  stock,  agronomy,  horticulture,  etc., 
throwing  the  major  part  of  their  enei^es  into  the  prosecution  of  work 
in  their  chosen  line,  together  with  cc^nate  subjects. 

With  reference  to  the  student  who  contemplates  entering  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  this  course  may  perhaps  not  be  the  most  advisable 
for  him  to  follow.  It  is  desirable  for  him  to  get  a  general  working 
knowledge  of  the  various  phases  of  agricultural  development.  If  he 
is  required  to  elect  a  major  line,  this  could  well  be  taken  in  the  peda- 
gc^cal  aspect  of  the  subject  in  which  his  course  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion could  be  correlated  with  those  in  the  general  field  of  education, 
leaving  a  considerable  time  of  his  course  open  in  which  he  can  pursue 
the  general  informative  courses  in  agriculture,  together  with  the 
fundamental  sciences  on  which  agricultural  knowledge  is  based. 


(6)  BT  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEOB8  IN  SPECIAL  COURSES  AND  CLASSES 

ORGANIZED  FOR  THIS  WORK. 

Kenton  L.  Buttbrfibld,  Amherst,  Mass. 

I  assume  that  the  agricultural  colleges  will  be  called  upon  to  prepare 
teachers  of  agriculture  for  agricultural  departments  of  high  schools, 
to  prepare  principals  and  teachers  of  agriculture  in  agricultural 
high  sdtiools,  teachers  of  agriculture  in  normal  schools,  and  members 
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of  the  faculty  of  agricultural  colleges.  This  list  excludes  the  public- 
school  teachers  who  give  school  garden  work  (nr  elementary  agricul- 
ture, and  whose  training  ordinarily  would  be  received  at  the  normal 
schools. 

As  a  rule  it  is  desirable  that  teachers  of  agriculture  should  be  pre- 
pared through  regular  college  courses  and  classes  at  the  agricultural 
college.  In  other  words,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  teachers  will 
have  taken  a  full  collie  course  in  agricultiu^  in  special  preparation 
for  the  teaching  of  the  subject.  But  for  a  long  time  to  come  it  will  be 
necessaiy  to  supplement  this  training  by  special  courses  and  classes. 
These  special  courses  will  accommodate  teachers  already  in  service. 
To  some  degree,  teachers  of  elementary  agriculture  and  school  garden 
work  will  find  special  courses  at  the  agricultural  college  of  the  greatest 
service.  Teachers  of  science  in  public  schools,  teachers  of  agriculture 
in  pubUc  high  schools,  the  younger  teachers  in  agricultural  schools, 
and  frequently  some  of  the  younger  teachers  in  our  agricultural  col- 
leges will  find  it  desirable,  and  even  necessary,  to  spend  some  time  at 
the  agricultural  college  in  supplementary  work  along  agricultural 
Hnes. 

In  general  there  are  three  types  of  work  to  be  offered  by  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  in  special  courses  and  classes: 

1 .  Courses  in  technical  agriculture.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  for 
this  special  work  all  of  the  groups  mentioned  will  desire  to  pursue 
technical  work  rather  than  to  study  teaching  methods.  If  a  teacher 
has  had  a  fair  normal  training,  the  particular  gain  of  coming  to  an 
agricultural  college  for  a  special  course  is  to  get  into  the  agricultural 
atmosphere  and  to  sit  under  the  instruction  of  experts  in  scientific 
and  practical  agriculture. 

2.  However,  this  study  of  agriculture  should  be  supplemented  by 
practical  fiddwork,  which  is  designed  to  teach  the  use  of  land  and 
the  handling  of  stock,  as,  for  example,  poidtry  or  bees.  In  other  words, 
these  teachers  want  to  come  into  very  close  touch  with  the  problem 
of  manipulation  of  material.  In  a  certain  sense  this  is  a  study  of 
teaching  methods,  but  it  is  a  method  of  teaching  that  is  vital  and  not 
formal. 

3.  The  problems  of  community  building  are  also  important,  1[>ecause 
all  of  these  groups  of  teachers,  especially  those  employed  in  agricul- 
tural departments  of  high  schools  and  in  agricultural  hi^  schools, 
should  be  real  community  leaders  and  should  attempt  to  relate  the 
school  in  the  most  vital  way  to  the  problems  of  the  community,  both 
industrial  and  social.  Now,  some  study  of  the  economic  and  social 
phases  of  rural  life  is  important. 

These  three  groups  of  work  are,  in  my  judgment,  most  likely  to 
meet  the  needs  of  teachers  of  agrictdture  already  in  service  who  come 
to  an  agricidtural  college  for  supplementary  work. 
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The  organization  of  courses  dep^ids  entirely  upon  the  classes  of 
people  who  come  for  the  work  and  upon  the  facilities  of  the  institution* 
In  general  there  would  be  three  groups: 

1.  A  one-year  special  course  in  which  the  regular  courses  are  used 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  in  which  the  subjects  are  so  organized  that 
the  course  takes  on  all,  the  characteristics  of  a  special  course.  This 
course  will  fit  the  needs  of  normal-school  graduates  who  have  had 
very  Uttle  agriculture  and  the  teachers  of  agriculture  in  high  schools 
whose  training  has  been  largely  in  the  sciences  rather  than  in  agri- 
culture. Undoubtedly  also  there  will  soon  be  need  of  offering  a  year 
of  graduate  study  in  professional  agricultural  teaching  work,  even  for 
graduates  of  agricultural  colleges  who  desire  to  continue  in  the  teach- 
ing profession. 

2.  Doubtless  for  some  time  to  come  the  main  reUance  in  special 
courses  and  classes  will  be  the  smnmer  school  of  agriculture.  Prac- 
tically all  of  our  agricultural  colleges  have  such  a  school,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  larger  number  of  students  will  resort. 

3.  It  is  possible  that  correspondence  courses  in  agriculture  and  in 
agricultural  education  may  be  found  useful  for  teachers  in  service 
who  wish  to  supplement  simimer  school  with  continued  reading  and 
study  throughout  the  year. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  the  word  ** special"  may  be  applied 
in  this  discussion;  Dean  Russell  suggested  the  question:  Is  it  desir- 
able to  organize  special  courses  for  the  regular  students  of  agricultural 
education  who  follow  a  four-year  course?  Undoubtedly  we  must 
face  this  question  at  our  agricultiu'al  colleges.  Some  of  our  teachers 
of  agricultural  pedagogy  hold  that  existing  college  courses  in  science — 
say,  in  chemistry,  for  example — do  not  meet  the  need  of  the  prospective 
teacher  who  must  handle  chemistry  as  a  subject  for  the  pupil  in  the 
agricultural  high  school  in  an  entirely  different  way  from  its  conven- 
tional method  of  presentation  to  the  college  student.  The  conven- 
tional college  method  is  that  of  analysis,  and  the  teaching  is  logical 
and  formal.  The  method  by  which  the  adolescent  learns  is  concrete 
and  objective.  Now,  our  problem  is:  Shall  we  organize  within  the 
college  special  courses  in  chemistry  or  in  biology  which  bring  the 
material  of  the  subject  together  in  this  concrete  and  objective  way, 
in  order  that  the  prospective  teacher  may  the  better  learn  how  to 
present  this  subject  when  he  comes  to  teach  in  the  agricultural  high 
school  ?  Personally  I  think  we  must  go  very  slowly  at  this  point,  not 
only  because  of  legitimate  questions  concerning  the  method,  but  also 
because  of  administrative  difficidti^s,  such  as  the  fact  that  only  a 
small  proportion  of  prospective  teacher  of  agriculture  are  firm  in  their 
vocational  intent  during  the  early  years  of  their  college  course  when 
they  must  study  the  sciences,  and  also  because  of  the  large  expense 
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inyolved  in  organizing  separate  courses.     At  the  same  time,  we  can  not 
ignore  the  question. 

It  is  eyident  that  while  we  should  lay  special  stress  upon  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  agriculture  through  regular  college  courses 
and  classes,  we  must  for  a  long  time  to  come,  perhaps  indefinitely, 
make  provision  for  special  courses  and  classes  in  order  that  the  teachers 
already  in  service  may  gain  the  benefits  that  come  from  residence  at 
the  agricultural  college. 

n.  THE  HRST  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

W.  G.  HxTMHBL,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

That  wise  selection  and  proper  presentation  of  the  agricultural  work 
of  the  fiust  high-school  year  is  of  supreme  importance  is  unquestioned. 
On  this  depends  the  success  of  the  work  which  is  to  follow.  Though 
elementary,  the  work  must  be  scientific  and  thorough  in  its  presenta- 
tion of  selected  topics.  It  must  include  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  agriculture  and  must  emphasize  the  scientific 
basis  of  the  industry.  It  must  be  both  practical  agriculture  and 
*  soimd  science.  In  addition,  the  materials  of  the  course  should  be  so 
selected  and  organized  as  to  present,  as  a  whole,  a  well-balanced  unit 
of  agricultural  study. 

Present  conditions  as  to  the  teaching  of  first-year  agriculture  in  the 
high  school  can  hardly  be  called  satisfactory.  Some  excellent  courses 
are  being  given,  it  is  true,  but  there  are  more  poor  ones.  Eveh  where 
courses  are  good  in  themselves,  they  are  frequently  quite  unlike  first- 
year  courses  in  any  other  high  school.  This  in  turn  necessitates  differ- 
ences in  the  agricultural  courses  of  later  years,  and  makes  difficult 
the  transfer  of  credits  for  students  from  the  agricultural  department 
of  one  school  to  that  of  another.  It  also  tends  to  delay  the  giving  of 
just  imiversity  credit  for  high-school  work  in  agriculture. 

Of  the  many  poor  first-year  agricultural  courses  now  being  given, 
some  are  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  imexpert  teachers,  though  per- 
haps well  informed  agriculturally  and  scientifically,  lose  sight  of  the 
great  purpose  of  the  beginning  course  and  the  psychologic  and  other 
reasons  which  should  determine  its  materials  and  methods.  Looking 
only  to  names,  they  choose  from  the  multitude  of  names  applied  to 
first-year  work  that  which  appeals  to  them  most,  such  as  farm  crops, 
soOs,  etc.,  and  start  a  course  under  that  name.  And  though  excellent 
beginning  courses  are  being  given  in  many  parts  of  the  country  imder 
such  names,  yet  in  the  hands  of  teachers  copying  the  name  rather 
than  the  materials,  such  a  coiuse  frequently  becomes  too  highly  spe- 
cialized for  a  beginning  course  and  fails  to  lay  the  desired  foundation 
for  the  work  of  later  years.    Or,  going  to  the  other  extreme,  teachers 
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sometimes  give  preparatory  courses  so  general  that  they  take  up  ani- 
mal life,  plant  life;  farm  mechanics,  and  farm  management,  thus 
including  so  much  that  the  coiu^se  fails  to  teach  any  one  thing  well. 
It  fails  to  fix  important  basic  principles  and  degenerates  to  a  mere 
collection  of  agricultural  facts,  the  scientific  f oimdation  and  principleB 
of  which  are  little  understood. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  we  need  better  agricultural  courses  in  the 
first  year  of  the  high  school.  We  need  a  more  careful  outlining  of  the 
work.  We  need  greater  uniformity  in  the  content  and  nomenclature 
of  the  work  as  given  in  different  schools.  We  need  a  better  balance 
between  first-year  instruction  in  practicisil  agriculture  and  in  the  basic 
scientific  facts  on  which  agricultiure  rests. 

Before  attempting  to  say  how  this  is  to  be  seciwed,  let  us  review 
briefly  the  science  situation  in  the  high  school,  since  successful  agri- 
cultural instruction  is  so  closely  related  to  it. 

That  the  teaching  of  the  physical  and  the  biological  sciences  in  the 
high  school  has  been  unsatisfactory  in  many  ways  has  been  admitted 
for  years.  The  educational  results  of  high-school  science  are  neither 
all  that  was  hoped  or  predicted  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  high- 
school  curriculum.  In  many  schools  the  number  of  students  electing 
such  work  is  falling  off.  The  materials  used  are  criticized  as  not  sufli- 
ciently  related  to  the  life  and  needs  of  students.  The  results  attained 
are  said  to  be  too  often  unsatisfactory  both  as  to  the  knowledge  gained 
by  the  student  and  in  the  acquiring  of  a  proper  attitude  toward  sci^ 
entific  work. 

Many  remedies  have  been  proposed,  such  as  a  rearrangement  of  the 
science  courses,  more  careful  selection  of  the  first-year  science  sub- 
jects, the  introduction  of  many  applications  of  science  in  instruction, 
and  so  on.  The  science  work  has  undoubtedly  been  improved  by 
the  adoption  of  these  suggestions,  but  observation  and  experience 
show  that  they  have  not  brought  about  all  the  improvement  desired. 
Even  when  the  science  work  is  carefully  arranged  and  many  of  its 
applications  introduced,  it  too  frequently  fails  to  hold  the  attention 
of  pupils  and  to  secure  the  educational  results  desired.  With  first- 
year  pupils  especially,  the  science  work  has  failed  to  prove  attractive 
or  beneficial. 

The  reason  most  commonly  given  for  this  is  that,  though  for  the 
fullest  understanding  of  any  one  science  there  must  be  an  accompany- 
ing knowledge  of  other  sciences,  yet  in  the  high  school  the  sciences 
have  all  been  pigeonholed  in  various  semesters  or  years  and  unrelated  to 
each  other.  It  is  also  recognized  that  another  thing  prejudicial  to  the 
full  success  of  science  teaching  in  the  high  school  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  first-year  pupil  lacks  sufficient  apperceptive  basis  for  any  special 
course  dealing  with  the  theories  and  problems  of  pure  science.  He 
is,  therefore,  apt  to  be  repelled  by  such  work.     Even  when  the  firBt>- 
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year  work  includes  many  applications  of  the  science  studied  to  every- 
day life,  it  is  apt  to  prove  unattractive,  for  the  pupil  lacks  sufficient 
information  to  fully  appreciate  or  understand  many  of  these  applica- 
tions imtil  he  has  had  something  of  other  sciences.  Yet  the  teacher 
can  not  take  time,  in  a  special  science  course,  such  as  botany,  for 
example — crowded  with  materials  to  be  gone  over  in  a  limited  time — 
to  introduce  and  demonstrate  and  explain  chemical  and  other  facts 
which  the  pupil  needs  to  know  in  order  to  understand  fully  certain 
applications  of  botanical  facts.  Moreover,  first-year  students  are  nat- 
urally what  we  may  call  superficial.  Their  interests  spread  over  a 
large  area,  but  do  not  go  very  deeply.  They  are  interested  in  the 
many  wonderful  and  fascinating  things  in  the  world  about  them  and 
wish  to  understand  them.  They  like  to  experiment,  to  see  demon- 
strations. They  like  studies  related  to  life.  But  work  limited  to  a 
single  special  science,  and  but  vaguely  related  to  life,  does  not  appeal 
to  them. 

It  seems,  then,  that  no  one  of  the  special  high-school  sciences 
proves  attractive  to  first-year  pupils  or  gives  them  a  view  of  as  broad 
a  field  as  is  desirable.  No  one  subject  alone,  experience  indicates, 
so  stimulates  interest  and  engages  attenjbion  as  would  a  wise  selection 
from  the  whole  field  of  scientific  knowledge. 

The  suggestion  was  therefore  made  by  schoolmen  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  the  high-school  science  work,  as  long  as  a  decade  ago, 
that  the  first-year  science  work  might  well  be  a  general  introduction 
to  science,  having  its  roots  in  all  the  high-school  sciences.  It  could 
thus,  it  was  argued,  be  given  variety  and  made  full  of  demonstra- 
tions and  laboratory  experiments  which  would  appeal  to  the  interest, 
arouse  the  enthusiasm,  and  increase  the  desire  of  the  student  for 
more  and  deeper  knowledge.  A  background  would  thus  be  given 
for  the  different  scientific  studies;  they  could  be  related  to  the  pupil's 
environment  and  to  each  other;  and  students  would  be  prepared  for 
the  more  formal  and  specialized  study  of  the  various  branches  of 
high-school  science  in  the  following  year. 

Many  other  excellent  arguments  were  also  given  for  the  general-sci- 
ence course  for  the  first  high-school  year.  Schoolmen  quickly  recog- 
nized the  justice  of  the  arguments,  and  general-science  courses  were 
introduced  in  many  localities.  But  though  the  purpose  of  the 
courses  was  admirable,  and  the  advantages  apparent,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  danger  of  giving  disconnected  lessons,  and,  unless  the 
teacher  was  a  particularly  strong  one,  of  not  getting  the  desired 
results. 

The  work  was  foimd  to  have  a  tendency  to  be  unbalanced,  discon- 
nected, and  too  much  influenced  by  the  teacher's  special  science 
interests.  Even  in  the  general-science  course  there  was  found  to  be 
not  enough  emphasis  of  the  openness  of  the  world  of  science.    There 
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was  need  of  a  connecting  thread  which  should  give  greater  unity  and 
balance  and  purpose  to  the  work  in  the  minds  of  both  teacher  and 
students. 

A  few  agriculturists  and  science  men  then  began  to  feel  that  the 
solution  of  both  the  agricultural  and  the  science  problems  of  the  first 
high-school  year  lies  in  the  agricultural  general-science  course.  This 
was  suggested  as  early  as  September^  1910|  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Experiment  Station  Record. 

By  this  combination  of  work  the  usefulness  of  scientific  knowledge 
is  emphasized.  Such  a  course  not  only  presents  and  teaches  certain 
scientific  facts,  but  it  provides  values  for  them.  It  gives  an  eco- 
nomic, as  well  as  a  cultural,  motive  for  further  scientific  study.  It 
relates  the  scientific  facts  taught  to  the  life  of  man,  to  certain  of  his 
fundamental  needs,  and  to  the  problems  of  a  basic  industry.  The 
agricultural  work  furnishes  a  core  about  which  are  grouped  in  a  vital 
way  the  fimdamental  conceptions  of  elementary  general  science. 
By  the  agricultural  work  the  facts  of  general  science  are  related  and 
the  course  is  given  balance  and  purpose. 

With  regard  to  agriculture,  a  combination  of  agricultural  and  gen- 
eral-science work  promises  an  equally  good  effect.  The  science  work 
explains  and  dignifies  the  agricultural  work.  It  early  gives  some 
familiarity  with  scientific  methods  and  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  investigational  work  and  evidence. 

Where  a  four-year  agricultural  course  is  given  in  the  high  school 
the  pupil  must  in  some  way  get  considerable  information  concerning 
the  elements  of  various  sciences  during  the  first  high-school  year. 
Special  separate  courses  in  different  sciences  during  the  first  year 
will  not  serve  the  purpose,  for  he  has  not  enough  time  to  take  several 
of  them.  He  must  either  get  them  in  a  beginning  agricultiural  class 
or  in  a  general-science  course.  Why  not  combine  the  two  ?  is  a  nat- 
ural question.  If  a  good  beginning  agriculture  course  can  be  arranged 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  good  general-science  course,  the  advan- 
tages are  apparent. 

Finally,  it  is  rightly  ai^ed  that  for  such  students  as  do  not  go  on 
with  either  agricultural  or  pure  science  studies,  such  a  course  serves 
as  a  valuable  culture  course.  So  much  of  agriculture  as  is  embraced 
in  this  first-year  course  is  needed  by  every  boy  and  girl  as  a  matter 
of  general  intelligence,  information,  and  culture.  Whatever  their 
station  in  life  and  whatever  their  occupation,  they  should  know  at 
least  this  much  as  to  the  fundamental  industry  through  which  the 
materials  of  their  daily  food  supply  are  produced.  The  agricultural 
general-science  course  gives  an  opportxmity  for  the  large  nimiber  of 
students  who  do  not  go  beyond  the  first  year  or  so  of  the  high  school 
to  get  at  least  a  glimpse  into  the  great  field  of  science  and  an  intro- 
duction to  its  methods.    To  those  students  who  do  go  on  through  the 
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high  school,  and  perhaps  to  college,  but  who  are  specializing  in  the 
classics,  or  modem  languages,  or  some  subject  other  than  science,  it 
gives  a  survey  of  the  elementary  facts  of  several  sciences,  instead  of 
limiting  them  to  a  scant  semester  or  two  of  a  single  science. 

Thus,  it  is  argued,  by  using  an  agricultural  general-science  course  we 
not  only  serve  the  educational  purposes  of  first-year  agriculture  and 
first-year  science  to  the  best  advantage,  but  we  economize  time, 
money,  and  effort.  The  same  beginning  course  may  be  given  to  all 
first-year  students,  whatever  studies  they  are  to  take  later.  Econ- 
omy of  time,  materials,  and  teaching  energy  thus  accompanies  the 
most  satisfactory  form  of  instruction. 

Such  is  the  theory.  And  it  is  a  reasonable  one.  But  in  actual 
practice,  where  agricultural  general-science  courses  have  been  tried, 
some  have  been  very  unsatisfactory. 

This  has  in  most  cases  been  due  to  no  fault  in  the  agricultural  gen- 
eral-science idea,  but  in  the  way  it  has  been  worked  out.  Agriculture 
and  general  science  have  been  combined,  but  with  a  poorly  prepared 
outline.  The  agricultural  basis  for  the  work  has  itself  lacked  unity. 
The  agricultural  connecting  thread  has  been  weak  and  disconnected. 
The  materials  of  the  course  have  been  too  heterogeneous.  There  has 
not  been  a  proper  balance  between  the  agricultural  and  the  general- 
science  phases  of  the  work. 

That  an  agricultural  general-science  course  which  satisfies  aU  the 
demands  of  both  first-year  agriculture  and  first-year  science  is  possi- 
ble there  is  no  doubt.  That  such  a  course  may  be  so  organized  and 
presented  that  it  shall  have  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  it,  without 
the  weaknesses  which  have  in  most  cases  accompanied  it,  is  equally* 
true. 

In  California  we  believe  that  we  have  worked  out  an  agricultural 
general-science  course  which  does  give  both  a  suitable  foundation  for 
the  agricultural  work  of  later  years  and  a  proper  introduction  to  the 
work  of  the  special  science  courses  of  the  high  school.^  In  it,  practica 
agriculture  and  scientific  facts  are  constantly  paralleled  and  bal- 
anced. Elementary  facts  of  every  high-school  science  are  taught,  and 
the  sciences  are  constantly  related  one  to  the  other.  The  outline  of 
the  work  is  adapted  to  practically  any  locality  or  high  school.  While 
definite,  it  permits  great  freedom  in  treatment  to  suit  local  condi- 
tions. 

As  a  general  outline  for  the  work,  the  secondary  agronomy  outline 
given  in  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Circular  77  has  been  adopted, 
but  with  many  modifications.    Though  the  circular  recommends  that 

*  The  ooone  was  first  worked  out  by  the  writer  and  tested  at  the  Oxnard  high  school,  in  1909-10,  a  year 
faefbro  the  publication  of  the  editorial  in  the  Experiment  Station  Record  on  first-year  agricultui«  and 
gencml  science.  During  the  year  1910-11  it  was  still  further  improved,  and  tested  by  the  writer  at  the 
Fresno  (CaL)  high  school.  Since  that  time  a  number  of  Califbmia  high  schools  have  inaugurated  courses 
modeled  along  the  same  lines,  with  satisfactory  results. 
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the  work  of  this  outline  be  preceded  by  a  botany  course,  this  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  as  it  is  used  in  the  agricultural  gen- 
eral-science work. 

The  outline  was  chosen  as  a  basis  for  the  work  because  it  deals 
largely  with  plant  growth  and  development.  Since  the  growing  of 
plants  is  the  basis  of  agriculture,  the  study  of  plant  life  should  natur- 
ally precede  other  agricidtural  study.  The  materials  of  first-year 
agricultural  work,  whether  intended  primarily  as  a  foundation  for  the 
work  which  is  to  follow  or  merely  as  a  unit  of  beginning  agriculture, 
should  center  about  the  growth  and  development  of  plants  and  tho 
study  of  their  environment. 

Even  though  we  assume  what  is,  though  desirable,  not  alwayB  the 
case — that  elementary  agriculture  hjas  been  taught  in  the  grades  either 
as  agriculture  or  under  the  guise  of  nature  study — yet  a  more  thor- 
ough, scientific  study  of  plant  life  and  growth  should  be  given  during 
the  first  year  of  the  high  school  than  is  possible  in  the  elementary  or 
grammar  grades,  with  their  limited  equipment  and  inexpert  instruc- 
tors. This  is  desirable  not  only  because  of  the  better  equipment 
available  in  both  the  highnschool  laboratories  and  library,  and  the 
consequent  clearer  bringing  out  of  the  scientific  basis  of  agriculture, 
but  because  of  the  possibility  of  greater  thoroughness,  through  more 
frequent  and  longer  recitation  periods  and  the  improved  grade  of 
instruction  possible  where  the  agricultural  work  is  given  by  a  trained 
scientific  agriculturist. 

I  believe  that  the  first-year  work  should  be  limited  to  plant  growth 
and  environment,  omitting  all  animal  study,  except  where  directly 
connected  with  the  plant  study,  as,  for  example,  some  study  of  insects 
as  repressive  agencies  and  as  aids  in  the  fertilization  of  flowers,  study 
of  the  earthworm  and  its  work  in  soil  formation,  and  so  on.  Only  the 
most  cursory  attention  should  be  given  to  farm  implements;  farm 
management,  general  horticulture,  etc.,  must  be  almost  ignored;  for 
by  thus  limiting  the  first-year  work  entirely  to  the  study  of  plant 
growth  and  environment,  we  are  enabled  to  do  more  thorough  work 
and  to  secure  a  better  foundation  for  later  courses. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  scattering  of  attention  and  energies  so 
common  in  first-year  work.  There  is  abundant  material  and  enough 
variety  in  the  study  of  plants,  of  how  they  live  and  grow,  of  their 
struggle  for  existence,  of  the  eflfect  of  the  various  environmental 
influences  about  them  upon  their  development  and  crop  yield,  when 
this  is  accompanied,  as  it  should  be,  by  abundant  field  practicums, 
trips,  and  the  growing  of  gardens  or  special  crops. 

But  though  the  limiting  of  first-year  agricultural  work  to  a  study 
of  plant  growth,  development,  and  environment  seems  advisable,  yet 
this  does  not  mean  that  only  purely  agricultural  and  botanical  facts 
shall  be  taught  in  the  course.    An  outline  for  first-year  agriculture, 
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based  on  plant  life,  may  also  furnish  an  ideal  outline  for  general 
science  work,  givii^  opportunity  for  the  teaching  of  the  elementary 
facts  and  principles  of  geoli^y,  physics,  chradstry,  zoology,  ento- 
mol<^y,  and  physiography,  as  well  as  of  botany,  and  while  connecting 
and  relating  these  sciences,  preserving  a  suitable  balance  between 
Uiem. 

To  show  more  cleariy  how  such  a  first-year  agricultural  course  may 
be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  indicated,  I  have  prepared  for  a  book 
now  inpiress  ^  an  outlihe  showing  the  arrangement  of  work  as  used  now 
m  a  number  of  California  hi^  schools.  This  outline  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  first  of  which  shows  the  modifications  made  in  the 
agronomy  outline  in  OflSce  of  Experiment  Stations  Circular  77,  before 
mentioned,  and,  as  elaborated,  representing  the  agricultural  aspect 
of  the  woi^.  According  to  this  outl'me,  the  composition  of  the  plant 
18  first  taken  up,  and  later,  in  order,  plant  structure,  physiology, 
heredity,  and  environment,  including  light  and  heat,  air,  moisture, 
the  soil,  plant  food,  repressive  agencies,  etc. — all  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  agriculturist  and  practical  farmer.  The  second  part  of  the 
outline  is  made  up  of  suggestions  as  to  scientific  facts  and  principles 
which  may  be  given  in  connection  with  the  course ;  that  is,  it  represents 
the  general-science  aspect  of  the  coiuse.  And  the  third  part  consists  of 
suggestions  as  to  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory  and  field,  class 
demonstrations  by  the  instructor,  field  trips,  etc.  The  modifications 
in  part  one,  and  all  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  outline,  were 
worked  out,  as  has  been  said,  in  giving  a  first-year  agricultural  course 
in  the  hi^  school,  and  the  materials  indicated  were  tested  with  differ- 
ent classes  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  work  of  each  of  the  three  parts  of  the  outline  may  be  compared 
to  a  strand  of  a  rope — ^the  three  strands  joining  to  form  a  strong,  con- 
tinuous whole.  Each  strand  gives  strength  to  and  derives  strength 
from  the  others.    Each  is  of  equal  importance  and  equal  dependence. 

That  this  arrangement  of  work  offers  abimdant  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  plant  growth,  development,  environment,  and  improve. 
ment,  from  the  agricultural  viewpoint,  has  been  proved. 

A  wealth  of  interesting  laboratory  and  field  work  is  made  possible 
by  the  topics  of  the  coiurse,  and  the  work  is  sudi  that  it  promises  both 
a  firm  foundation  for  future  work  and  a  sure  appeal  to  students' 
interests.  Thou^  at  first  thought  the  outline  may  seem  to  begin 
with  topics  beyond  the  ready  comprehension  of  first-year  high-school 
pupils,  yet  experience  has  proved  that,  treated  in  the  right  way,  the 
essential  facts  as  to  plant  composition  and  structure  are  readily  under- 
stood by  pupils  of  this  grade.  The  eagerness  and  quick  understanding 
which  first-year  pupils  bring  to  a  simple,  clear,  yet  thoroughly  scien- 

1  Bammelt  W.  O.,  and  Hommel,  B.  R.:  Materials  and  methods  in  high-school  agriculture. 
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tific  treatment  of  these  and  other  topics,  such  as  organic  evolution^  the 
struggle  for  existence,  problems  of  plant  improvement,  etc.,  is  most 
surprising  to  those  who  have  had  no  experience  in  teaching  them. 

The  rich  opportunities  offered  for  general  science  work  are  also  evi- 
dent. In  studying  plapt  composition,  physical  and  chemical  changes 
must  be  explained;  the  characteristics  of  the  elements  necessary  for 
plants,  their  occurrence,  preparation,  properties,  and  importance 
should  be  brought  out.  The  composition  of  water,  its  form  and  physi- 
cal properties,  may  be  taken  up  when  discussing  the  water  content  of 
plants.  The  ind^tructibility  of  matter,  the  general  topic  of  combus- 
tion, and  many  other  ^acts  of  physics  and  chemistry  may  also  be 
presented  at  this  time. 

In  studying  plant  structure  the  study  of  the  vegetative  and  the 
reproductive  organs  of  the  plant,  the  parts  of  a  flower  and  the  relation 
of  certain  insects  to  fertilization  are  subjects  which  crowd  to  the  fore. 

Plant  physiology  brings  up  the  movement  of  plant  juices,  the  joint 
action  of  physical  and  chemical  agents,  and  a  comparison  of  plant 
and  animal  physiology. 

In  studying  plant  heredity,  organic  evolution  and  the  theory  of 
descent  may  be  taken  up  to  any  desired  extent.  The  factors  in 
organic  evolution,  natural  selection,  artificial  selection,  isolation,  the 
theories  of  De  Vries,  Mendel,  etc.,  offer  a  wealth  of  material.  And 
examples  of  improvement  in  plants  and  study  of  typical  illustrations 
add  interest  and  vitaUty  to  it  all. 

Plant  environment  brings  ia  a  study  of  heat  and  light  in  an  elemen- 
tary way,  and  perhaps  of  color  as  well.  The  thermometer  will  also 
be  studied  at  this  time.  Moisture  as  a  part  of  the  plant's  environment 
brings  up  the  subject  of  the  mechanics  of  liquids,  capillarity,  and  sur- 
face tension.  The  air  as  a  part  of  the  environment  makes  it  necessary 
to  study  the  atmosphere,  the  mechanics  of  gases,  and  the  barometer. 
The  study  of  plant  foods  introduces  the  composition  of  soils,  plant 
food  obtained  from  the  air,  from  soils,  and  from  fertilizers.  Soil  study, 
as  a  part  of  the  study  of  plant  environment,  brings  up  the  question  <rf 
how  soils  are  made,  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  soils, 
agricultural  geology,  the  geological  study  of  soils,  etc. 

The  study  of  the  repressive  agencies  with  which  plants  have  to 
contend  develops  many  scientific  facts.  Entomology  must  yield 
us  information  concerning  the  life  history  of  injurious  insects,  their 
structure  and  development,  collecting,  classifying,  etc.  Bacteriology 
gives  us  information  concerning  certain  plant  diseases.  It  is  necessary 
for  organic  evolution  1;o  explain  plant  competition  and  the  strug^e 
for  existence.  Physiography  comes  forward  to  explain  climate  as 
related  to  agriculture,  the  daily  weather  map,  winds,  the  course  of 
storms,  etc.  And  chemistry  must  give  us  tests  for  soil  acids  and 
alkalies,  and  information  as  to  neutralizing  agents. 
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In  giving  the  course,  two  full  periods  per  day  should  be  allotted 
to  the  work.  Yet  even  with  two  daily  periods  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  cover  as  much  ground  as  is  desirable.  Time  may,  however,  be 
economized  by  increasing  the  number  of  demonstrations  by  the 
instructor  or  by  individual  pupils.  Yet  to  secure  the  best  results  a 
generous  number  of  exercises  and  practicums  must  of  course  be 
performed  by  each  member  of  the  class. 

The  class  time  may  be  divided  between  laboratory,  class,  and  field 
work  as  seems  best,  though  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  time  should 
be  given  to  practicum  work  of  one  kind  or  another.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  no  textbook  be  required,  since  none  at  present  available 
is  adapted  to  the  work.  Several  copies  of  some  of  the  better  high- 
school  manuals  should,  however,  be  provided  for  class  use,  and  the 
library  equipment  should  include  a  wide  range  of  agricultural  books 
and  bulletins  dealing  with  the  topics  of  the  course. 

The  equipment  should  include,  wherever  possible,  a  greenhouse, 
or  lath  house,  or  both,  for  plant  propagation  and  certain  other  work. 
Many  of  the  materials  and  some  of  the  apparatus  of  the  biology, 
botany,  chemistry,  physics,  and  other  science  departments  of  the 
high  school,  together  with  some  special  agricultural  equipment,  as 
tools  for  gardening,  soil  sieves,  soil  thermometers,  and  so  on,  must 
ako  be  provided.  Much  use  can  profitably  be  made  of  a  lantern  in 
connection  with  the  lecture  work,  for  illustrative  purposes,  but  this 
is  not  counted  as  a  part  of  the  special  equipment  for  this  course, 
since  it  is  used  quite  as  much  or  more  for  many  other  high-school 
courses.  Farms,  local  nurseries,  etc.,  of  course  furnish  much  valuable 
illustrative  material,  as  does  also  a  school  agricultural  exhibit,  after 
agricultural  courses  have  gotten  well  under  way  and  collections  have 
been  made.  Sufficient  land  for  gardens  and  demonstration  plats 
should  also  be  available  in  connection  with  the  school.  However, 
by  utilizing  home  plats  in  individual  home  project  work,  the  amount 
of  school  land  necessary  may  be  greatly  reduced. 

It  will  obviously  be  found  impossible  to  treat  in  much  detail  the 
scientific  facts  and  principles  brought  up  in  following  out  the  general 
science  aspect  of  the  course,  in  addition  to  doing  practical  agricultural 
work.  Such  of  them  as  seem  most  needed  by  the  class  in  connection 
with  present  or  as  a  preparation  for  future  work  should  be  studied 
In  a  thorough,  if  elementary,  way,  but  the  practical  agricultural 
phases  of  the  work  and  the  attendant  practicums  and  laboratory 
work  must  overbalance  the  purely  scientific  aspect  of  the  work,  and 
the  agi1cultiu*al  value  of  a  particular  fact  or  experiment  must  be  the 
guiding  principle  in  .the  selection  of  the  materials  of  the  course. 

Yet  even  the  treatment  of  the  strictly  agricultural  topics  must 
necessarily  be  greatly  limited.  Only  the  fundamental  principles  and 
basic  facts  can  be  taken  up  imder  each  topic.    A  general  understand- 
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ing  of  the  processes  of  plant  growth  ^xd  the  conditioixs  of  its  environ- 
ment, together  with  an  appreciation  of  the  scientific  basis  underlying 
them,  some  little  knowledge  of  a  few  special  crops,  a  fair  amoimt  of 
deftness  in  laboratory  and  other  practical  exercises,  ready  and 
accurate  observations,  the  formation  of  right  ideas  as  to  agriculture 
and  country  life,  eagerness  for  future  study  of  those  subjects  which 
help  us  to  understand  our  enwonment,  and  preparation  for  the 
special  work  of  science,  domestic  science,  or  more  advanced  agri- 
culture— these  such  a  course  does  give,  and  this  is  as  much  as  should 
be  expected  from  it. 

III.  WHAT  RELATION  SHOULD  EXIST  BETWEEN  THE  EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS  AND  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICULTURE? 

President  A.  M.  Souls,  Athens,  Cbi. 

The  primary  function  of  a  secondary  school  is  that  of  teaching. 
It  is  the  workshop  into  which  the  youth  from  the  public  school 
comes  to  receive,  in  many  instances,  all  the  instruction  possible 
before  entering  upon  the  exacting  duties  of  life.  Any  institution 
upon  which  such  a  grave  responsibility  rests  must  ever  keep  in 
view  the  central  reason  for  its  existence,  and  emphasize  and  elab- 
orate upon  its  scheme  of  instruction  so  as  to  give  it  something  of 
cultural  value,  a  broad  vocational  basis  for  service,  and  an  adapt- 
ability to  environmental  conditions. 

In  order  that  the  best  teaching  may  be  done,  it  is  necessary  from 
the  modem  point  of  view  that  an  exposition  of  the  fundamental 
principles  or  theories  of  a  subject  be  made  in  the  classroom,  the 
applications  of  the  classroom  facts  illustrated  and  exemplified  in  the 
laboratory,  and  their  utility  in  practice  demonstrated  in  the  field 
or  the  workshop.  To  some  this  may  appear  altogether  idealistic, 
yet  it  is  possible  for  many  of  our  secondary  schools  to  attain  this 
plane  of  instruction  with  infinite  benefit  to  themselves  and  an  entire 
transformation  of  the  viewpoint  of  the  students  which  they  grad- 
uate. Any  secondary  school,  therefore,  especially  where  it  attempts 
to  emphasize  vocational  subjects,  must  have  efficient  laboratory 
facilities  and  equipment  and  a  shop  and  farm  in  which  to  illustrate 
and  bring  home  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  possible  the  final 
purpose  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  courses  of  instructicm 
offered. 

Provided  the  institution  has  the  equipment  indicated,  it  will  imme- 
diately appear  to  many  that  it  should  take  up  ^xperim^tal  wortc 
Those  who  advocate  this  probably  have  no  very  clear  conception  of 
what  constitutes  an  experiment,  much  less  an  appreciation  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  word  research  in  the  limited  application  this  wwd 
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has  from  the  standpoint  of  the  scientist.  The  facilities  indicated 
above  could  not  be  construed  as  offering  an  opportunity  for  carrying 
on  research  of  a  high  order  or  which  might  be  correctly  recognized  as 
of  an  experimental  character.  While  there  have  been  thousands  of 
so-called  experiments  made  in  the  United  States,  most  of  these 
would  probably  fall  into  the  class  of  simple  demonstrations  or  illus- 
trations of  principles  or  facts  already  known.  Research  is  some- 
thing exceedingly  difficult  to  define.  There  are  few  men  capable 
of  organizing  and  directing  it,  and  those  who  have  achieved  the 
greatest  success  have  been  afforded  means  from  State  or  philan- 
thropic sources  which  have  practically  enabled  the  savant  to  with- 
draw himself  into  a  specialized  atmosphere  and  devote  his  energy 
to  the  problem  selected  for  investigation. 

At  the  present  time,  in  my  personal  judgment,  the  secondary 
schools  are  not  prepared  ajld  should  not  imdertake  experimental  or 
research  work.  From  this  it  should  not  be  concluded  that  no  effort 
should  be  made  to  develop  the  minds  of  the  boys  and  girls  and 
point  out  to  them  by  demonstrations  the  possibilities  which  experi- 
mental investigation  and  research  offer  the  competently  trained 
individual.  To  this  end  it  would  be  well  for  every  secondary  school 
to  endeavor  to  carry  on  a  variety  of  experimental  demonstrations. 
These  may  properly  fall  within  four  classes: 

(A)  Such  simple  experiments  as  are  calculated  to  illustrate  the 
principles  of  the  various  courses  of  instruction.  For  instance,  if  a 
boy  be  required  to  test  the  milk  from  cows  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  individuality  in  animals,  he  will 
be  infinitely  more  impressed  and  developed  by  this  experience  than 
through  months  of  classroom  instruction  alone.  Tests  of  this  kind 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  student,  and  they  should  be 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible. 

(B)  Demonstrations  of  educational  value  to  the  community 
should  be  inaugurated.  They  will  of  course  be  useful  to  the  school, 
for  every  school,  to  be  successfiil,  must  have  a  clientele  of  its  own, 
and  it  should  be  the  object  and  purpose  of  its  board  of  trustees  and 
teachers  to  bring  it  as  intimately  in  touch  with  its  adult  constitu- 
ency as  possible.  A  good  demonstration  to  organize  in  a  rural 
community  would  be  one  setting  forth  the  effects  of  seed  selection 
with  such  crops  as  com  and  cotton.  It  would  cost  very  little  to  do 
some  work  of  this  character,  and  yet  its  results  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  all  the  interests  concerned. 

(C)  Every  school  should  attempt  to  bring  new  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  its  student  body  and  its  home  community.  Science  is  now 
making  such  revolutionary  progress  that  the  truth  of  to-day  is  dis- 
proved to-morrow,  while  new  principles  of  practice  as  applied  to 
mechanics  or  agriculture  are  found  out  almost  daily.    The  interest 
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of  all  is  greatly  stimulated  by  constant  touch  with  the  leaders  in  all 
fields  of  scientific  activity,  and  therefore  what  may  be  termed  the 
extension  experiment  should  be  emphasized  whenever  possible. 
For  instance,  a  test  might  be  imdertaken  in  a  given  community  to 
show  the  importance  and  economy  of  applying  calciiun  nitrate  as 
compared  with  the  forms  of  nitrogen  which  have  previously  been 
used  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

(D)  Cooperative  experimental  work  with  the  State  experiment 
station  may  be  carried  on  in  some  instances  to  advantage.  This 
work  does  not  originate  in  the  school,  but  is  intended  to  show  the 
students  and  the  people  of  the  locality  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
modifying  the  practices  followed  in  some  respects.  For  instance,  in 
one  State  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted  there  are  a  number  of 
secondary  schools.  These  schools  are  located  on  land  varying  widely 
in  type.  The  State  uses  considerable  quantities  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. The  college  of  agriculture  in  this  State  is  engaged  in  coop- 
eration with  other  agencies  in  carrying  on  a  physical-chemical  soil 
survey,  so  that  the  deficiencies  of  these  various  type  soils  may  be 
ascertained,  supplementary  fertilizers  required  determined  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy,  and  the  best  methods  of  crop  rotation  calculated 
to  build  up  these  soils  established.  This  is  a  most  important  con- 
structive piece  of  work.  Carrying  it  on  in  association  with  these 
schools  is  a  matter  of  momentous  concern,  not  only  to  the  boys  and 
girls,  but  to  the  people  in  the  counties  contiguous  to  the  secondary 
schools  in  question.  This  character  of  work,  from  one  point  of  view, 
may  be  regarded  as  of  an  experimental  nature  and  involving  in  some 
respects  the  principles  of  a  research  investigation.  Yet  in  its  lai^er 
applications  it  is  intensely  practical,  and  the  schools  in  question 
would  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  be  justified  in  devoting  some  of 
their  energy  and  a  small  amount  of  their  resources  to  the  furtherance 
of  a  cooperative  project  of  this  character.  The  difference  between 
this  kind  of  work,  however,  and  the  demonstrations  referred  to  above 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  conceived  on  a  State-wide  basis,  con- 
tains an  element  of  true  research,  and  is  presumably  directed  by  men 
who  have  opportunities  and  facilities  at  their  command  which  a 
secondary  school  can  hardly  hope  to  enjoy  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  school  of  itself  could  therefore  not  well  undertake  work  of  this 
character  with  satisfaction,  and  yet  an  investigation  of  this  type  is 
entirely  justifiable,  though  probably  constituting  quite  as  elaborate  a 
piece  of  cooperative  work  as  any  secondary  school  would  be  justified 
in  undertaking  with  the  experiment  station.  To  impose  upon  these 
institutions  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  substation  would  there- 
fore not  be  desirable,  for  unless  there  are  two  organizations  within  the 
institution  the  chances  are  that  the  fimds  intended  for  experimental 
work  would  be  used  to  promote  the  ends  of  instruction  departments, 
or  vice  versa,  depending  lai^ely  on  the  capacity  and  skill  of  the  men 
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placed  at  the  head  of  the  teaching  and  experimental  departments, 
respectively. 

Those  who  have  had  large  experience  in  experiment  station  work 
realize  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  carry  on  investigations  satisfactorily, 
except  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  A  lai^e  equipment  is 
required  to  begin  with.  Men  of  fine  attainment  and  unusual  training 
must  be  secured,  while  a  first-class  library  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  experience  of  experiment  station  workers  in  the  United  States 
bears  out  the  statement  that  the  greatest  success  has  been  attained 
when  work  of  this  character  has  been  associated  with  great  universi- 
ties or  other  educational  institutions  which  have  a  fairly  liberal  en- 
dowment, an  abundance  of  scientific  apparatus,  and  are  pervaded 
by  that  peculiar  atmosphere  which  scholarly  men  alone  create.  To 
isolate  experimental  work  and  workers  under  conditions  where  petty 
jealousies  and  strife  enter  into  their  problems  is  suicidal.  Therefore, 
at  best  the  secondary  school  should  only  act  as  a  coordinating  agency 
with  the  State  experiment  station,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
an  institution  of  this  kind  to  organize  and  promote  research  of  a 
highly  specialized  type.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  secondary  schools  of 
agriculture  should  be  much  more  closely  correlated  with  the  coUege 
of  agriculture  than  the  experiment  station.  Their  main  function  as 
stated  at  the  outset  of  this  paper  is  that  of  teaching,  and  this  must 
be  preserved,  if  their  integrity  is  to  be  maintained  and  they  are  to 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  established  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  all  the  interests  concerned. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer,  there  is  an  error  in  the  Page 
Bill  as  it  now  stands  which  should  be  modified,  if  this  measure  is  to 
be  given  serious  consideration  in  the  immediate  future.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  proposal  to  establish  a  substation  in  connection  with 
every  secondary  school.  Personally,  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  sec- 
ondaiy  schools  receiving  supplementaiy  appropriations  from  the 
Federal  Qovemment  for  the  maintenance  and  more  complete  organi- 
zation of  their  work,  but  if  funds  are  appropriated  to  these  institu- 
tions let  it  be  for  demonstrations  of  the  type  and  character  outlined 
in  this  paper.  Work  of  this  kind  can  be  carried  on  successfully  and 
with  the  hope  of  achieving  results  of  some  considerable  value  to  the 
constituency  these  schools  are  intended  to  serve.  Experimental 
work  imder  the  conditions  surroimding  the  average  secondary  school  is 
not  likely  to  prosper.  The  enthusiasm  of  some  friends  of  agricultural 
education  and  their  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  true  significance 
and  application  of  the  term  experiment  are  probably  accoimtable 
for  the  error  in  question.  As  friends  of  secondary  education  and 
as  believers  in  the  mission  and  purpose  of  the  secondary  agricultural 
and  vocational  school  let  us  not  as  a  body  of  clear  thinking  and  pa- 
triotic citizens  ask  or  expect  them  to  undertake  a  service  for  which 
they  are  not  prepared. 
84366**— 18 i 
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IV.  THE  USE  OF  LAND  IN  CONNEQION  WITH  AGRICULTURAL  TEACHING. 

{Report  cf  committee  of  the  Amertean  At9ociatkmfor  the  Advaticement  ofAgricvUwal  Teaching:  R»  W.  5fh»- 
eofifBoetonf  MaM.,duiirman;  CO.Sdvig,  Orooketon,  Minn.;  0,A.  Workt,  Maditon,  Wit^*  F,R»  Crmme^ 
8t.  Paul,  Minn.) 


DIVISIONS  OF  THE  BEPOET. 

Upon  the  su^estion  of  Prof.  K.  L.  Hatch,  president  of  this  associa- 
tion, Mr.  C.  G.  Selvig,  of  Crookston,  Minn.,  was  assigned  the  portion 
of  this  report  dealing  with  the  nse  of  land  in  connection  with  agri- 
cultural teaching  at  the  special  secondary  agricultural  schools;  Messrs. 
Crane  and  Works  were  assigned  the  parts  dealing  with  the  use  of  laud 
in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  agricultiu*e  hy  elementary  schools 
and  the  collies;  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  was  assigned  the 
part  dealing  with  the  use  of  land  by  high  schools  teaching  agriculture. 

Unfortimately,  Mr.  Crane  changed  his  field  of  service  and  has  been 
imable  to  give  very  much  attention  to  the  investigation.  Moreover, 
Prof.  Works  f oimd  that  his  interests  lay  so  largely  in  other  directions 
that  he  did  not  feel  like  devoting  the  necessary  time  and  labor  to  the 
preparation  of  his  part  of  the  report.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has,  therefore,  extended  his  attention  to  the  use  of  land  in 
connection  with  elementary  schools.  He  has  not  attempted  to 
make  an  exhaustive  survey,  but  wUl  submit  a  few  significant  items 
of  information  which  were  received. 


(a)  IN  SPECIAL  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  C.  G.  Sblvig, 
Superintendent  cf  Northwest  School  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station,  Crooketon,  Minn, 


This  part  of  the  report  concerns  itself  with  special  schools  of 
agricultTire,  embracing — 

1.  Congressional  district  agricultural  schools. 

2.  County  schools  of  agriculture. 

3.  State  and  private  agricultxural  schools  with  indeterminate  ter- 

ritory, including — 

(a)  Schools  located  at  the  agricultural  coU^e. 

(b)  Schools  located  apart  from  the  agricultiu*al  college. 

These  schools  differ  greatly  in  their  organization,  support,  the 
kind  of  work  offered,  equipment,  and  the  amoxmt  of  land  used.  They 
have  one  main  aim  in  general,  and  that  is  to'  teach  practical  agri- 
cultural practices  to  the  young  men  who  enroll.  To  secure  data  for 
this  report,  an  inqiury  was  sent  out  to  the  schools  as  reported  in  Cir- 
cular No.  97  (revised),  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.    A  careful 
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perusal  of  bulletins  and  announcements  sent  out  by  these  schools 
and  the  information  given  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  show  the  greatest 
diversity  in  their  activities. 

One  thing  may  be  noted  at  this  time,  and  that  is  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  such  special  schools.  The  first  one  is  scarcely  25 
years  old.  This  is  the  School  of  Agricultiire  at  St.  Anthony  Park, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  which  was  oi^anized  in  1888.  Nearly  all  are  dor- 
mitory schools.  The  tenqis  vary  in  length  from  six  months  of  the 
'year  to  continuous  sessions  during  the  year.  Most  of  the  schools 
have  either  six  months'  or  nine  months'  terms.  Courses  include 
the  general  agricultiu*al  subjects.  The  emphasis  in  instruction  is 
placed  upon  the  practical  application  of  agricultural  principles  to 
actual  farm  practice. 

THE  AIM   IN   THE   USE   OF  LAND. 

Primarily,  the  aim  of  these  schools  in  the  use  of  land  is  demon- 
strational,  and  not  experimental.  In  most  cases  the  land  is  used  as  a 
basis  for  laboratory  work,  but  the  main  idea  is  to  have  the  school 
farm  show  what  can  be  done  under  the  conditions  prevalent  in  the 
part  of  the  State  where  the  school  is  located.  Many  of  the  schools 
'report  a  limited  amoimt  of  experimental  work  in  addition  to  the 
demonstration  work. 

The  school  farms  which  are  located  at  these  ij)Lstitutions  vary  in 
size  from  3  acres  to  several  hundred  acres.  In  the  case  of  most  of 
the  larger  farms,  the  major  portion  of  the  land  is  used  for  general 
farming  work. 

Some  of  the  schools  report  part-time  work  on  the  school  farm  by 
the  students  themselves.  This  is  not,  however,  generally  done  at 
the  present  time.  Most  of  the  labor  used  on  these  farms  is  hired. 
In  many  cases  the  students  are  hired  to  do  the  work,  a  part  of  it 
during  the  school  year,  but  mostly  when  there  is  no  school  in  session. 

The  replies  to  the  inquiry  sent  out  indicate  that  there  is  practically 
no  individual  plat  work  done  by  the  students.  In  most  cases  the 
schools  are  in  session  during  the  winter.  In  the  case  of  the  schools 
where  the  term  lasts  six  months,  the  idea  is  that  the  practical  work 
of  applying  knowledge  gained  in  school  shall  be  done  on  the  home 
farm  of  the  students. 

A  more  detailed  summary  of  the  information  gained  from  the 
replies  to  the  inquiry  and  from  the  bulletins  published  by  these 
schools  is  appended  as  a  part  of  this  report.     (See  Appendix  A.) 

From  this  investigation  there  come  certain  conclusions  as  to  the 
use  of  land  in  connection  with  special  schools  of  this  kind,  based  upon 
the  present  practices  of  the  schools.  It  would  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, if  not  entirely  impossible,  to  lay  down  any  specific  rules  that 
should  apply  generally.    This  comes  because  of  the  great  diversity 
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in  organization,  the  great  difference  in  support,  and  in  the  problems 
that  should  be  met  in  the  different  States  and  at  the  various  schools. 
It  is  also  unnecessary  that  there  be  any  particular  imif ormity.  These 
special  schools  have  a  definite  problem  to  solve.  They  are  so  organ- 
ized that  they  may  adapt  themselves  to  the  needs  of  their  particular 
sections  of  the  country.  All  this  report  can  attempt  to  do  is  to  poiat 
out  what  is  being  done  and  to  present  advanced  lines  of  effort  that 
seem  feasible  and  practicable.  This  part  of  the  report  of  your  com- 
mittee is  made  without  conference  with  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  whom  it  was  found  impossible  to  join;  so  they  may  be 
entirely  absolved  from  its  deficiencies. 

LAND  FOB  DEMONSTRATION   PUBPOSES. 

Most  of  these  schools  have  a  tract  of  land  lai^e  enough  to  work 
out  and  illustrate  some  system  of  farming,  as  well  as  demonstrate 
ordinary  farm  practices.  Truck  farming,  fruit  farming,  dairy 
farming,  and  other  types  of  farming  are  shown.  On  these  school 
farms  there  should  be  carried  out  a  thoroughgoing  fiEUm  business  in  * 
actual  practice  which  would  give  the  boys  a  thoroughgoing,  practical 
farm  training.  The  land  should  serve  as  a  model  farm  for  both  the 
boys  who  attend  the  school  to  study  and  for  the  farmers  who  visit 
the  farm  to  inspect. 

A  certain  minimum  of  land  is  demanded  for  this  piu*pose.  Most 
of  the  schools  have  this  minimum  of  land  already  in  use  and  are 
using  the  land  in  part  or  as  a  whole  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

COBfMEBGIAL  FABM  BEGOBDS. 

The  farm  should  be  run  on  a  strictly  commercial  basis,  excepting 
such  plats  and  parts  as  are  used  for  experimental  purposes.  These 
should  be  kept  separate  as  far  as  the  accounting  system  is  concerned. 
It  is  extremely  important  that  statistics  be  furnished  regarding  the 
cost  of  all  farm  operations  in  each  of  the  different  sections  in  the 
State.  The  school  of  agriculture  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  is  doing  this 
work  in  an  intensely  valuable  way. 

DEMONSTBATION   WOBK. 

On  the  school  farm  accepted  facts  in  agricultural  practice  should 
be  tried  out  in  a  demonstrational  way.  At  the  Northwest  School 
of  Agriculture,  at  Crookston,  Minn.,  the  farm  embraces  640  acres 
of  Red  Biver  Valley  prairie  land.  About  one-tenth  of  the  farm  at 
the  present  time  is  used  for  demonstrational  work  on  plats.  While 
the  demonstrations  that  are  being  conducted  there  woidd  not  fit  in 
in  other  localities,  the  natiu^  of  the  work  done  there  may  be  of  value 
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in  showing  the  extent  of  the  work.  In  Appendix  B  are  projects 
that  other  schools  are  trying.  There  is  some  experiment  work 
mixed  in  with  this  other  work  of  a  demonstrational  nature,  but,  in 
general,  the  work  is  testing  under  farm  conditions  the  old  as  well  as 
the  new  methods  promoted  by  the  experiment-station  workers. 

At  Crookston  it  is  sought  to  build  up  a  body  of  knowledge  gained 
from  these  demonstrations  which  will  be  of  value  to  the  farmers  of 
this  section  of  Minnesota.  (See  Appendix  B.)  This  knowledge  will 
become  also  a  part  of  the  instruction  work  in  the  classrooms  of  the 
school.  This  knowledge  and  direct  personal  observation  of  the  farm 
by  the  students  will  enable  them  to  meet  successfully  the  same 
proUems  on  their  home  farms.  It  is  a  definite  function  of  these 
special  schools  to  conduct  demonstrations  that  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  their  respective  sections. 

GENERAL  FABM  PRACTICB. 

At  Crookston  the  remainder  of  the  farm  is  used  to  demonstrate  on 
the  larger  fields  that,  commercially,  crop  rotation,  the  use  of  pure- 
bred seed,  the  proper  cultural  methods,  and  other  accepted  practices, 
pay.  There  are  on  this  particular  farm  also  several  kinds  of  drain- 
age; so  that  problem  is  being  investigated.  The  production  of  pure- 
bred seed  and  stock  are  profitable  business  enterprises.  The  kind 
of  work  may  be  different  in  other  sectioxis  of  the  country.  Aside  from 
the  direct  demonstrational  work  for  which  the  land  is  used,  there 
should  be  the  greatest  emphasis  placed  upon  the  incidental  and  often 
as  important  work  that  is  made  possible  through  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  land.  The  farm  may  be  the  place  where  the  best  pure- 
bred seed  for  that  section  is  produced.  The  same  may  be  done  in 
fruit  growing,  in  gardening,  and  in  forestry.  Raw  material  for 
various  feeding  combinations  for  the  stock  should  be  grown  on  the 
farm  and  used  in  feeding  the  farm  herd  and  poultry.  Feeding  stock 
economically  is  the  largest  factor  in  successful  farming  in  most  parts 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  place  where  farm  practices  fail  oftener 
than  at  any  other. 

PABT-TIME   WOBK. 

The  students  should  be  required  to  have  part-time  work  on  the 
school  farm.  This  will  give  them  a  closer  acquainta^ce  with  the 
demonstration  plats,  the  general  farm  fields,  the  farm  records,  the 
feeding  work  of  various  kinds,  the  practical  use  of  machinery,  and 
the  ordinary  farm  operations.  Of  necessity,  if  the  school  is  in  session 
mostly  during  the  winter  season,  the  work  on  the  school  farm  will 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  There  is  time  for  some  of  this  work, 
however,  and  it  should  be  required. 
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'^SUMMBB  PRACTICtJM'*   WORK. 


These  special  schools  of  agriculture  do  not,  as  a  rule,  allow  as 
much  tune  for  actual  work  on  the  school  farm  as  should  be  done  by 
the  students.  Therefore  some  system  whereby  the  students  caa 
carry  out  selected  projects  on  their  home  farms  is  necessary.  Several 
schools  are  doing  work  along  this  line.  It  is  called  '^sununer  prac- 
ticum"  work  at  the  Northwest  School  of  Agriculture,  Crookston. 
The  inquiry  sent  out  elicited  no  definite  ijiformation  regarding  the 
nature  and  scope  of  this  work  at  other  schools.  To  illustrate  what 
is  meant,  I  take  the  liberty  of  describing  the  summer  work  at  the 
Crookston  school.  I  believe  it  is  a  vital  part  of  the  work  of  this 
school  and  will  become  an  invaluable  part  of  the  training  offered  by 
the  special  schools.  In  this  way  the  winter  months  are  speapin 
getting  in  touch  with  the  best  agricultural  methods,  while  during 
the  time  when  there  are  no  sessions  the  most  successful  farm  methods 
are  put  into  daily  use  and  careful  data  are  taken  to  be  used  the  fol- 
lowing term  of  schooL 

In  the  1912  bulletin  of  the  Northwest  School  of  Agriculture  the 
following  paragraph  was  included  under  the  title  of  ' 'Summer  prao- 
ticums": 

Summer  practicum  work  is  a  part  <^  the  regular  school  course,  and  must  be  taken 
by  all  C  and  B  boys  during  the  two  summers  intervening  between  the  freshman  and 
aenior  years.  The  work  consists  of  practical  work  on  their  home  farms  in  following 
up  studies  taken  at  the  school  during  the  winter.  The  projects  selected  must  be 
submitted  to  the  superintendent  for  approval  before  February  1.  Regular  reports 
of  the  progress  of  the  summer  work  are  required  each  month.  Each  student  will  be 
visited  at  least  once  during  the  summer  by  some  one  connected  with  the  school,  who 
will  give  suggestions,  note  progress,  and  report  on  the  success  being  attained.  Credits 
in  this  work  are  required  for  graduation  from  the  school. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1912  a  list  of  projects  was  made  and  mini^ 
mum  requirements  governing  each  was  formulated.  (See  Appendix 
C.)  The  first  and  second  year  students  were  given  the  privilege  of 
selecting  one  or  more  of  these  projects  for  home  work.  As  the  work 
done  in  1912  was  the  first  attempted  along  that  line  by  this  institu* 
tion,  difficulties  developed  that  will  have  to  be  remedied.  In  the 
first  place,  a  choice  of  too  many  projects  was  offered.  It  was  impos* 
sible  to  have  all  of  the  projects  on  the  list  of  equal  importance. 
Seventy-six  projects  were  selected  by  62  boys,  more  than  one  each, 
of  18  different  kinds  of  work.  Monthly  reports  were  received  from 
the  62  boys  in  aU  the  projects  where  it  was  necessary  to  receive 
monthly  reports.  In  all  cases  a  preliminary  and  a  final  report  were 
received.  The  projects  planned  were  comprehensive  enough  to  dis- 
cover if  the  student  had  acquired  a  mastery  of  the  principles  that 
underlaid  that  particular  work  and  knew  what  was  expected  of  him. 
The  success  or  the  failure  of  the  work  depended  upon  himself  alone. 
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although  the  projects  were  under  t}ie  supervision  of  the  school  during 
the  summer  season.  In  this  work  were  united  theory,  observation, 
and  practice.  The  summer  practicum  work  also  served  the  very 
important  work  of  bringing  the  school  and  the  farmers  of  various 
communities  together.  It  served  a  further  purpose  of  enlarging  con- 
siderably the  areas  of  land  indirectly  supervised  by  the  school.  The 
summer  practicum  work  put  responsibility  upon  the  individual  stu- 
dents which  they  can  not  be  made  to  assume  in  doing  part-time  work 
at  the  school,  even  if  they  have  individual  plats  there.  Caring  for 
individual  plats  would  not  furnish  the  training  in  actual  management 
afforded  by  the  home  work.  When  the  summer  practicum  work  is 
more  fully  developed  it  should  become  demonstration  work  of  the 
b^t  possible  kind  on  actual  farms,  because  from  the  nature  of  this 
work,  properly  done,  it  should  have  a  Large  value  in  that  direction. 
When  the  neighbor  comes  to  John's  home  and  sees  there  the  work 
John  is  carrying  out  during  the  summer  as  a  part  of  his  agricultural 
school  course,  he  is  not  only  going  to  watch  it  closely,  but  profit  by 
every  step  that  means  progress.  This  work  is  not  the  school  profes- 
sor's work,  but  it  is  John's  work,  done  under  his  own  intelligent  man- 
agement, because  he  knows  from  his  school  work  and  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  successful  farm  practice  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  do 
that  work  right. 

I  regard  this  summer  work  as  a  veiy  important  part  of  the  general 
plan  of  the  use  of  land  in  connection  with  these  special  schools.  It 
offers  an  unlimited  field  of  effort  along  lines  that  will  bring  valuable 
results  to  the  students  and  the  farmers,  and  will  increase  the  useful- 
ness of  the  school  manyfold. 

"postgraduate  practicum"  work. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  mention  briefly  what  will  logically 
follow  this  summer  practicum  work.  The  boys  who  attend  these 
special  schools  become  actual  farmers  after  leaving  school.  In  Min- 
nesota the  graduates  of  schools  of  agriculture  are  counted  among  the 
most  successful  farmers  of  the  State,  the  leaders  in  their  conmiunities. 
They  can  be  organized  into  associations  of  farmers'  clubs,  and  will 
continue  to  try  out  projects  on  their  farms  after  they  have  left  school, 
and  report  annually  at  their  meetings  their  experiences,  the  cultural 
methods  that  succeed  best,  statement  of  the  cost  of  production,  the 
results  with  their  stock,  and  so  on.  These  annual  meetings  held  at 
the  school  every  year  would  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  value.  This 
postgraduate  practicum  work  will  be  a  means  of  carrying  out  the 
final  step  in  the  training  for  successful  farming  begun  at  the  school. 
The  truest  justification  of  these  special  schools  of  agriculture  comes 
wh^  these  institutions  train  8uch  rural  leaders. 
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WORK   WITH  LAND  OUTSIDE  THE   SCHOOL. 

Another  line  of  work  which  special  schools  of  agriculture  already 
have  taken  up  to  a  large  extent,  and  which  must  become  each  year 
of  increasing  importance,  is  their  work  with  actual  farmers  who  are 
not  enrolled  in  the  schools.  This  will  take  several  directions.  Tt 
may  be  in  actual  work  of  planning  farms,  including  starting  rotations, 
or  in  live  stock  and  drainage  work,  as  the  need  may  be.  Demonstrar 
tion  plats  may  be  run  on  the  farms  by  the  farmers  themselves,  using 
the  suggestions  of  the  corps  of  instructors  connected  with  the  agri- 
cultural school.  These  demonstrations  will  assist  in  introducing  vari- 
ous new  crops,  in  showing  what  new  methods  will  accomplish,  or  in 
keeping  a  system  of  farm  accoimts.  This  may  be  considered  exten- 
sion work  and  be  regarded  as  set  i^art  from  the  work  of  the  school. 
To  my  mind  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  it  in  that  way.  The 
most  vital  thing  in  connection  with  these  special  schools  of  agricul- 
ture is  that  they  come  into  close  touch  with  the  actual  farmer  on  his 
farm  and  aid  him  in  solving  his  problems  as  they  arise.  Only  in  this 
way  can  they  keep  close  to  the  farmers  themselves.  Only  in  this 
way  can  they  serve  the  purposes  for  which  the  schools  were  estab- 
lished. 


(6)  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

By  Rupus  W.  Stimson, 
in  dtarge  nf  Vocational  A^rieuUural  Biucation,  Mauad^fuetU  Board  of  Biwoation,  BotUm^  Mua. 


MAQNITXn>£   OF   MOVEMENT. 

Members  of  this  association  are  imdoubtedly  familiar  with  the 
pubUcation  issued  annually  in  recent  years  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  giving 
the  institutions  of  all  grades,  both  private  and  pubUc,  which  are 
teaching  agriculture  in  the  United  States.  Those  present  will 
probably  recall  the  summary  given  at  the  last  annual  convention  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Monahan,  assistant  in  rural  education,  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  Mr.  Monahan  said  that  figures  taken  from 
the  reports  submitted  by  schools  teaching  agriculture  showed  that 
the  United  States  then  contained  more  than  100  special  agricultural 
schools  of  secondary  grade,  located  in  17  different  States,  by  which 
the  schools  were  supported  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  1910,  hesaid, 
agriculture  was  taught  as  a  separate  subject  in  more  or  less  complete 
coiirses  to  more  than  37,000  pupils  in  1,800  public  and  140  private 
high  schools. 
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AUTHORTTIBS  AND  FORM  OF  INQUIBY. 

In  seeking  inf onnation  for  this  report  inquiries  were  addressed  to 
most  of  the  State  superintendents  of  public  instruction  and  presidents 
or  deans  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  Each  was  asked  to  say  what 
high  schools,  if  any,  had  made  the  best  use  of  land  in  connection 
^th  the  teaching  of  agriculture  during  the  past  season,  (1)  home 
farm  land,  (2)  land  at  the  school.  With  the  request  for  information 
-were  sent  copies  of  a  sheet  giving  the  organization  of  this  association 
and  its  purposes,  also  a  sample  of  the  form  of  qu^tionnaire  (see 
Appendix  E)  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  individual  instructors  in 
charge  of  the  agricultural  teaching  in  high  schools  whose  names 
might  be  given. 

STATES  BEPOBTINO  USE  OF  LAND. 

Twenty-three  States  have  reported  the  use  of  land  at  one  or  more 
of  their  schools.  The  questionnaire  was  filled  out  more  or  less  fully 
and  returned  by  22  States.  Fifty-six  replies,  all  told,  were  received, 
as  follows;  the  number  of  replies  from  each  State  is  indicated:  Cali- 
fornia, 1 ;  Illinois,  1 ;  Iowa,  4;  Maine,  4;  Maryland,  1 ;  Massachusetts  ^; 
Michigan,  2;  Minnesota,  9;  Missouri,  1 ;  Nebraska,  1 ;  New  Hampshirei 
3;  New  York,  2;  North  Carolina,  2;  North  Dakota,  3;  Ohio,  9;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1 ;  South  Carolina,  2 ;  Texas,  2 ;  Vermont,  1 ;  Vii^ginia,  4 ;  Wash- 
ington, 2;  Wisconsin,  1. 

ONTABIO   AND    QUEBEC. 

The  principal  of  Macdonald  College,  Quebec,  Canada,  reported 
that  no  iise  of  land  is  yet  being  made  in  connection  with  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  in  high  schools  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The 
deputy  minister  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto^ 
had  the  following  to  say: 

I  take  it  you  mean  the  best  use  from  the  standpoint  of  developing  interest  in  agri- 
cnltnre.  Looking  at  it  from  this  standpoint,  I  fear  there  is  little  in  this  Province 
which  would  be  of  assistance  to  you.  Our  district  representatives,  of  whom  we  have 
nofw  over  30  located  at  different  points  throughout  the  Province,  conduct  in  many 
cases  experimental  plats  covering  an  acre  or  less.  These  experiments  have  in  most 
cases  been  very  successful  as  experiments,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  had  a 
very  great  effect  in  developing  the  interest  in  agriculture,  particularly  in  the  sdiools. 
Our  work  in  the  high  schools  outside  the  usual  curriculum  has  consisted  more  in  a 
caaise  of  six  to  eight  weeks  in  the  wintertime,  supplemented  in  many  cases  by  short 
courses  of  two  or  three  days  for  the  adult  farmers,  including  those  who  do  not  attend 
school.  At  these  ehort  courses  high-class  stock  is  iised  for  demonstration  purposes. 
•»  «  *  I  might  add  that  the  schools  come  imder  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
in  addition  to  the  work  which  is  done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  general 

>  Conditkms  peraooally  known  to  the  wrttor. 
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outside  way,  the  Department  of  Educadon  ia  doing  a  great  deal  to  develop  interest 
in  agriculture  by  means  of  school  gardens,  charts,  object  lessons,  special  training  of 
teachers,  etc. 

SCHOOL  land:  D£M0NSTRATH>K  akb  sxferihent. 

Where  high-school  land  is  reported  as  being  used,  in  most  cases 
it  is  being  used  for  experimental  or  demonstration  purposes,  rather 
than  for  piuposes  strictly  productive.  Many  schools  have  so 
recently  undertaken  their  work  that  they  have  little  in.  the  way  of 
results  to  r/eport.  The  president  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College,  for  example,  says: 

Our  agricultural  high  schools  only  began  during  the  month  of  September,  and  as  yet 
no  work  has  been  done  on  the  agricultural  experimental  plats  except  to  prepare  the 
groimd  for  next  year's  crop. 

Dean  Davenport,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Illinois,  wrote: 

The  high  school  at  McNabb,  Putnam  County,  has  24  acres  of  ground,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  is  one  of  our  experimental  fields.  This  is  the  first  school 
of  the  kind  to  be  located  out  in  the  open  country,  and  I  think  riiould  be  mentioned  as 
an  ideal  high  school. 

Unfortunately,  the  effort  to  secure  information  as  to  the  use  of  the 
McNabb  High  School  land  was  not  successful. 

SIZE  OF  SCHOOL  FLATS. 

The  size  of  the  experimental  or  demonstration  plats  varies  from 
one-tenth  acre  up  to  2  or  3  acres.  Among  the  things  shown  the 
following  were  mentioned:  Adaptation  of  different  crops  to  the 
same  soil  conditions;  effect  of  application  of  different  fertilizers; 
variety  tests  of  oats,  potatoes  with  and  without  treatment  for  scab ; 
grasses,  wheat,  legumes,  com;  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  for  best 
yield,  seed  treated  and  untreated  for  smut ;  variety  tests  for  yield 
per  acre;  effect  of  different  depths  of  sowing;  alfalfa  growing  with 
and  without  inoculation;  soja  beans,  velvet  beans,  peanuts,  cotton; 
rotation  of  crops;  comparative  effects  of  manures  and  commerdal 
fertilizers  on  various  truck  crops;  cover  crops;  effects  of  the  use  of 
lime ;  hothouse  crops ;  orcharding. 

PROFrr  AND  PROFIT  SHARH^O  IN  OEBTAIN  CASES. 

In  a  case  now  and  then  crops  are  grown  for  profit.  In  some 
cases  the  pupils  have  all  the  profit,  in  others  the  school  has  it,  in 
others  the  profit  is  shared  between  the  school  and  the  pupils. 

USE  OF  OTHER  THAN  SCHOOL  LAND. 

Twenty-two  high  schools  reported  agricultmral  production  on 
home  farm  land  or  on  other  land  apart  from  the  school  premises,  with 
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more  or  less  attention  paid  by  the  agricultiu-al  iDstructois  to  the 
home  enterprises  of  their  pupils.    FoUowing  is  the  list : 


Amaly  Union  High  School,  Sebastopol, 
Cal.  (adjacent  to  school  owned  by  dis- 
trict). 

Cedion  School,  Natchitoches  Parish,  La. 

Skowhegan  High  School,  Skowhegan, 
Me.  (home  land  and  other  land). 

Madawaska  Tiaining  School,  Fort  Kent, 
Me. 

Agricultural  High  School,  Sparks,  Md. 

Hopkins  Academy,  Hadley,  Mass. 

Harwich  High  School,  Harwich,  Mass. 

Smith  Agricultural  School,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Korthlxno  Hig^  School,  Northboro,  Mass. 

North  Easton  High  School,  North  Easton, 
Mass. 

Petersham  High  School,  Petersham,  Mass. 

Howard  Lake  High  School,  Howard 
Lake,  Minn. 


WiUmar  High  School,  WiUmar,  Minn. 

Maryville,  Mo.  (corn-growing  contests). 

Hopkinton  High  School,  Gontoocook, 
N.H. 

Grafton  High  School,  Grafton,  N.  Dak. 

Crooksville  Hig^  School,  Orooksville, 
Ohio. 

Bedford  Village  Bifjti  School,  Bedford^ 
Ohio. 

Waterford  Borough  and  Township  High 
School,  Waterford,  Pa. 

Farr^ut  School,  Ooncord,  Tenn. 

Alford  Academy,  Barkerille,  Tex.  (oom 
club). 

Chester  Agricultural  High  School,  Ches- 
ter, Va.  (work  at  home  encouraged). 

Ellsworth  High  School,  EllsworOi,  Wis. 


CORRELATION  OF  STUDY  AND  HOME   WORK  RARE. 

An  effort,  as  you  will  see  from  the  questionnaire,  was  made  to 
ascertain  how  much  of  the  agricultural  instruction  grew  out  of  the 
actual  home  needs  of  the  pupils  or  was  such  as  to  be  directly  applica- 
ble thereto,  and  how  much  of  it  consisted  of  the  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture in  general.  Riu^ely  has  any  attention  apparently  been  given 
to  the  direct  correlation  of  the  home  work  of  the  pupils  and  their 
classroom  instruction.    One  instructor  writes: 

All  memheiB  of  the  class  do  some  home  work  and  rex)ort  each  month  in  a  written 
thesis.  I  regard  this  as  a  valuable  part  of  the  year's  work.  It  is  accepted  at  the 
nnivenity  (California)  on  the  same  footing  as  any  other  regular  study. 

CASES  OF  STSTEMATIO  StTMMER  8t7I*ERTISION. 

ft 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  often  during  term  time  and 
how  often  in  summer  the  instructor  supervised  the  home  work,  no 
raphes  were  given.  The  general  question^  Does  the  agricultural 
instructor  supervise  this  home-farm  productive  work  f  found  affirma- 
tive answers.  Sometimes  the  instructors  report  that  they  supervise 
fortnightly  during  term  time  and  monthly  during  tl^  summer. 
Usually,  however,  there  is  no  summer  supervision,  and  sometimes 
not  even  one  visit  to  the  home  of  the  pupil  for  studying  at  first-hand 
the  pupil's  needs. 

The  most  systematic  supervision  of  h<Hne  work  is  found  in  such 
cases  as  that  of  Viiginia^  where  the  instructor  serves  in  a  double 
capacity  as  teacher  of  the  pupils  who  come  to  the  sohool  and  as 
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demonstration  agent  among  adult  farmers;  and  in  Massachusetts, 
where  no  vocational  agricultural  training  may  receive  State  aid 
which  does  not  include  the  close  correlation  of  classroom  instruction 
with  productive  farming  on  the  home  land  of  the  pupils  and  the 
systematic  supervision  of  the  home-farm  work  by  the  instructor  from 
March  through  the  sunmier  until  the  end  of  November.  (The  Massa- 
chusetts agricultural  instructors  take  their  vacations  in  the  dormant 
months  of  winter.)  In  Massachusetts  the  formal  classroom  instruc- 
tion  covers  about  four  spring  months  and  about  two  months  in  the 
fall.  Supervision  during  those  months  o{  the  home-farm  work  is  less 
frequent  than  during  the  summer.  The  instructor's  primary  business 
in  the  sunmier  is  to  keep  in  the  closest  possible  touch  with  his  pupils 
in  their  home  work,  and  the  frequency  with  which  the  instructor 
visits  his  pupils  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  distance  which  he  has  to 
travel.  One  instructor  rides  a  circuit  of  between  50  and  60  nules 
from  farm  to  farm  among  his  pupils;  another  rides  a  circuit  of  over 
40  miles.    The  shortest  circuit  is  ^bove  30. 

COBBELATION   AND   SUPERVISION   DESIRABLE. 

It  is  now  and  then  stated  among  the  remarks  submitted  with  the 
questionnaires  that  more  home  work,  and  closer  supervision  of  that 
home  work  by  the  agricultural  instructors,  would  greatly  enrich  the 
values  of  the  training  and  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  their  instruc- 
tion. Some  who  have  never  done  anything  of  the  sort  express  a  hope 
that  they  may  soon  undertake  a  closer  correlation  of  their  classroom 
instruction  and  the  home-farm  work  of  their  pupils,  giving  to  that 
work  the  impetus  of  their  personal  enthusiasm  and  of  their  dose  and 
intelligent  supervision. 

PRIZES   AS   INCENTIVES. 

In  a  number  of  cases  reUance  appears  to  have  been  placed  on  the 
offering  of  prizes  as  incentives  to  good  home-farm  work.  Here  the 
work  is  sometimes  so  organized  that  committees  of  responsible  citizens 
undertake  to  inspect,  and  vouch  for,  the  honesty  and  high  quality  of 
the  work  and  results  of  the  home  enterprises.  On  the  whole,  there 
appears  to  be  good  evidence  that  prizes  are  of  much  assistance, 
whether  the  supervision  of  the  home-farm  work  of  pupils  be  carried 
on  by  committees  of  citizens  or  by  the  agricultural  instructors.  In 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  32  of  the  incorporated  agricultural 
societies  of  the  State  have  this  year  had,  and  wiU  hereafter  receive. 
State  grants  of  $200  each  for  prizes  at  the  fall  fairs,  on  animals,  farm 
crops,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  by  the  exhibitors,  and  on  general 
excellence  in  stock  judging.  The  stock-judging  premiums  were 
keenly  contested  for.  The  prizes  at  the  local  fairs  were  usually: 
Rrst,  $15  in  gold;  second,  $10;   third,  $5.    The  Brockton  Fair 
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Associatdon  put  up  $200  ui  scholarships  to  be  competed  for  by  .the 
winners  of  the  local  contests.  One  hundred  and  eleven  boys  took 
part  in  the  local  contests  and  fifteen  boys  entered  the  final  contest  at 
Brockton.  The  boys  from  the  Hadley  (Mass.)  School  won  $243  in 
prizes,  brides  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C,  won  by  one  of  the  boys. 
Letters  which  were  received  show  that  local  contests  leading  to  some 
big  contest  in  a  State  and  some  big  prize  there  won,  or  to  a  trip  to 
Washington,  have  added  a  decided  zest  to  the  agricultural  training 
of  both  boys  and  girls. 

SCHOOL  LAND  SOMETIMES   DESIBABLB. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  without  funds< 
for  field  work  the  past  summer,  and  Mr.  Crosby  was  unable  to  con- 
tribute data  for  this  part  of  our  report.    From  Mr.  A.  C.  Monahan, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  following  very  interesting  accounts 
have  been  received: 

1 1  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  school  is  making  the  best  use  of  land  for  instruc- 
tional purposes,  but  I  like  the  plan  in  use  at  the  Concord  (Tenn.)  Agricultural  School 
ioT  an  institution  working  imder  the  same  conditions  as  that  school.  The  pupils  are 
all  day  pupils  and  those  taking  agriculture  follow  a  scheme  somewhat  similar  to  the 
home-project  plan,  which  you  are  advocating  in  Massachusetts.  The  school  ground 
itself  (12  acres)  is  divided  between  a  playground  and  a  demonstration  plat.  The 
prindpars  home  is  located  on  the  schodl  grounds.  About  6  acres  are  used  for  gardens. 
On  this  land  is  carried  out  a  series  of  demonstrations  to  show  the  merits  of  different 
methods  of  cultivation  and  fertilization. 

The  C*edron  School  in  Natchitoches  Parish,  La.,  is  making  good  use  of  its  land. 
Conditions  are  very  much  different  from  those  in  Tennessee.  The  school  has  an 
enrollment  of  about  105  pupils  in  all  grades  from  the  first  to  the  eighth,  with  boys  and 
girls  from  5  to  18  years  of  age.  The  school  garden  is  comparatively  small.  It  is  man. 
aged  as  a  common  garden,  no  pupil  owning  any  special  part  of  it,  but  all  work  together 
upon  the  garden  as  a  whole.  It  is  made  a  model  in  every  respect,  and  it  is  intended  to 
teach  the  boys  and  girls,  and  the  community  as  well,  through  this  garden  the  best 
methods  of  cultivation.  In  the  few  years  that  the  school  has  been  in  existence  the 
garden  has  been  the  earliest  in  the  community,  has  the  greatest  variety  of  vegetables, 
and  vegetables  of  the  best  quality.  Hotbeds  are  managed  in  connection  with  the 
school  work  and  thoutends  of  early  plants  are  distributed  free  to  pupils  to  take  home 
to  their  home  gardens.  In  addition  to  this  work  on  the  school  grounds  by  the  boys 
and  girls  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  (Mr.  Bott),  the  children  are  organized 
into  tomato,  pig,  and  com  clubs;  the  tomatoes,  pigs,  and  com  being  raised  at  their 
homes.  A  canning  establishment  has  been  erected  beside  the  school  building  as  a 
community  cooperative  movement,  with  the  principal  of  the  school  as  its  president. 
The  motive  for  its  establishment  was  to  find  an  outlet  for  the  vegetables  raised  by  the 
school  children,  both  on  the  school  property  and  on  their  home  land.  It  is,  however, 
canning  vegetables  of  all  sorts  for  the  entire  community.  This  year  it  will  put  up 
and  market  at  least  50,000  pounds,  netting  the  community  more  than  12,000.  It  is 
10  miles  to  the  nearest  railroad;  so  that  such  a  community  enterprise  was  badly  needed. 

SCHOOL  LAND  NOT  INDISPENSABLE. 

Sometimes  it  has  been  thought  that  agriculture  can  only  be  taught 
successfully  where  the  school  itself  has  land  and  live  stock,  each 
closely  approximating  the  ideal  of  its  kind.     It  may  be  of  interest  to 
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membero  of  this  association  to  know  that  the  winner  of  the  firat  prize, 
$150,  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  the  winner  there  of  the  second  prize, 
$60,  in  stock  judging,  were  from  a  high  school  which  does  not  own  a 
head  of  live  stock  of  any  description.  The  training  of  these  boys 
for  the  event  was  had  by  going  from  farm  to  farm  and  scoring  the 
best  ft.tiinnft.1fl  fomid  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school,  also  by  a  trip 
to  the  agricultural  college,  where  excellent  types  of  the  different 
breeds  of  live  stock  to  be  judged  w^*e  to  be  found.  Substantial 
prizes  were  abo  won  by  pupils  trained  in  agricultural  classes  at  high 
schools  which  do  not  own  or  operate  a  foot  of  cultivated  land. 

EOONOMIC  BBTUBNS. 

The  effort  to  secure  information  as  to  the  profit  of  the  individual 
pupils  from  the  working  of  land  other  than  school  land  was  largely 
unavailing.  The  Madawaska  Training  School,  Fort  Kent,  Me.,  re- 
ported returns  not  all  in,  but  so  far  the  highest  net  profit  this  year, 
$5.10.  The  profits  are  sometimes  suggested,  when  not  stated  in 
specific  figures.  For  example,  the  Savannah  High  School,  Savannah, 
Mo.,  reported  as  follows: 

The  work  we  have  done  with  land  has  been  in  connection  with  a  O-acre  tract,  which 
we  rented.  The  first  year  some  of  the  boys  of  the  class  did  the  work;  the  second  year 
(the  present  year)  we  had  the  work  done  by  a  man.  We  have  directed  the  work  and 
have  used  any  materials  we  needed  from  the  land.  Our  work  has  been  confined 
chiefly  to  seed  com,  seed  oats,  clover,  millet,  potatoes,  and  al^Jfo.  The  profits  have 
gone  to  the  owner  of  the  land  and  to  those  who  did  the  work. 

MASSACHUSETTS  RESULTS. 

By  net  profit,  of  course,  is  meant  profit  after  the  pupil  had  paid 
himself  for  his  own  labor  and  had  met  all  other  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  his  crop  or  crops.  The  highest  net  profit  for  1911-12  in 
Massachusetts  was  $270.24.  This  pupil  had  paid  himself  $109.02 
for  labor  and  had  paid  others  of  his  family  for  labor,  use  of  land, 
etc.,  $771.49.  The  total  income  of  the  family  from  his  home  project, 
which  consisted  of  the  handling  of  12  dairy  cows  from  November  7 
to  June  7,  and  which  had  been  carefully  studied  at  the  school  and 
supervised  by  t^e  agricultural  instructor,  was  $1,150.75.  In  addition 
this  boy,  18  years  of  age,  was  allowed  by  his  father  for  other  farm 
work  done  at  home  $200.  The  boy's  income  from  farm  work  alone, 
therefore,  for  the  school  period  covered  by  the  report,  was  $579.26. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  combination  of  eamirhg  and 
learmng in  the  carrying  out  of  the  Massachusetts  plan  of  '' part-time'' 
training  in  agriculture  which  was  discussed  before  this  association  a 
year  ago.  (See,  also,  above,  p.  34.)  The  least  favorable  total  this 
year  was  $7  from  a  one-eighth  acre  garden,  immaculately  kept, 
but  so  carefully  kept  that  the  labor  cost,  in  spite  of  the  inslaructor's 
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best  advice,  ran  up  far  too  high  for  economic  production.  Some  of 
the  figures  were  radically  reduced  by  crop  failure  due  to  unseasonable 
frosts,  drought,  or  blight.  One  boy's  garden  was  cut  back  three 
tiines  by  killing  frosts.  Appendix  D  gives  items  taken  from  the 
accounts  of  5  boys  from  each  of  five  representative  points  in 
Massachusetts  where  this  plan  of  training  has  been  in  operation  the 
past  season.  All  but  3  of  these  boys  showed  earnings  from  farm 
work  running  into  three  figures.  Two  earned  over  $300,  12  earned 
over  $200.  Ctf  the  3  that  fell  under  $100,  1  earned  $95.10;  another, 
S64.90;  and  the  third,  $58.47.  The  total  farm  earnings  of  the  25 
pupils  exceeded  $5,000. 

VIBGIKIA  MBTHODS  AND  BBSULTS. 

Some  of  the  returns  sent  in,  apart  from  the  questionnaire  blank, 
cover  both  high-school  and  elementary-school  training.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  following  letter  from  J.  D.  Eggleston,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Virginia,  bears  perhaps  more 
closely  on  high-school  training  than  on  elementary,  and  is  therefore 
here  given: 

First.  We  have  oiganized  in  46  out  of  the  100  counties  com  cluhs  composed  of 
schoolboys  ranging  from  10  to  18  years  of  age.  We  have  about  2,500  boys  in  these 
clubs. 

We  have  in  each  of  these  counties  a  man  called  the  *' demonstration  agent/'  whose 
business  it  is  to  assist  the  adult  fanner  or  any  member  of  our  boys'  com  club  who 
deeires  to  be  shown  how  to  raise  better  crops  of  com  and  grass.  The  adult  fanner 
uaes  as  much  of  his  own  land  as  he  pleases  in  following  the  directions  of  the  demon- 
stration agent. 

Each  boy  has  1  acre  on  his  Other's  farm;  if  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  com 
club  for  more  than  one  year,  he  has  his  acre  of  com  and  also  an  acre  of  grass.  He 
works  strictly  imder  the  eye  of  the  demonstration  agent,  and  the  agreement  with  the 
lather  is  that  the  crop  belongs  to  the  boy,  as  we  do  not  desire  the  boy  to  be  exploited, 
and  we  wish  to  teach  him  that  phase  of  citizenship  which  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
commerce. 

We  have  also  11  agricultural  schools;  four  years  ago  we  had  2;  we  hope  to  add  1 
or  2  to  the  list  each  year,  and  we  are  arranging  in  these  schools,  and  have  already 
arranged  in  5  of  them,  so  that  the  teacher  of  agriculture  at  the  school  shall  also  be  the 
demonstration  agent  in  the  county  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

Through  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  State  of  Virginia,  the  State  board  of  education,  and  the  local  educational 
authorities,  the  program  of  work  for  the  demonstration  agent  is  agreed  upon.  For 
example,  at  the  agricultural  school  in  Nansemond  County  the  instmctor  in  agricul- 
ture at  the  school  devotes  three  days  of  the  week  to  the  school  t&rm  and  the  agricul- 
tural work  at  the  school;  and  three  days  of  the  week  in  the  coimty,  showing  the 
farmers  and  the  boys  on  their  farms  how  to  improve  agricultural  production. 

We  have  the  same  plan  at  the  Nottoway  County  High  School,  situated  at  Burke- 
viile,  Va.,  and  the  same  plan  will  be  started  at  three  other  schools  this  ^1.  The  plan 
has  worked  admirably  in  Nansemond  County  and  in  Nottoway  County,  and  has  helped 
to  popularize  schools  to  a  great  extent. 

It  is  now  a  common  thing  for  farmers  to  come  to  the  schools  to  have  seed  tested,  to 
seek  advice  on  all  sorts  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm,  and  to  ask  for  the  services 
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of  the  demonstration  agent  on  their  ^inns.  You  can  imagine  the  hold  that  this  gives 
the  school  upon  the  community  within  a  ladius  of  6  to  10  miles  and  even  farther. 

The  instructor  in  agriculture  in  the  Nansemond  Agricultural  School  last  session 
probably  paid  back  to  the  burners  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  his  salary  by  show- 
ing them  how  to  eliminate  hog  cholera ,  which  had  been  *  'rife  "  in  that  county  for  years. 
He  has  completely  eliminated  it. 

This  does  not  include  the  excellent  work  that  he  has  done  in  increasing  com  produc- 
tion, cotton  production,  trucking,  and  the  raising  of  grass;  and  I  may  say  in  this  con- 
nection that  where  this  demonstration  work  is  being  done,  the  increase  in  com  per 
acre  has  been  phenomenal.  The  same  may  be  said  of  grass,  and,  of  course,  the  teach- 
ing will  be  extended  to  other  hrm  produce.  We  had  to  begin  with  what  we  thou^t 
was  the  easiest  thin^  to  take  hold  of. 

Second.  Our  idea  here  is  that  the  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  the  school  land  or 
school  &rm  is  to  use  it  as  a  demonstration  plat  to  show  what  the  land  will  produce, 
and  while  using  it  in  this  way  to  use  these  materials  as  the  proper  subjects  upon  which 
the  children  may  concentrate  their  self-activities. 

You  can  see,  for  example,  that  any  amount  of  arithmetic  of  the  best  kind  can  be 
gotten  through  school  fturm  work.  We  require  accurate  accounts  of  outgoing  and 
incoming;  we  require  that  the  account  be  balanced  at  the  end  of  the  crop;  we  require 
that  the  boy  shall,  at  every  step,  describe  clearly  what  he  is  doing,  and  \^hy;  and  we 
thus  get  excellent  materials  for  the  study  of  arithmetic,  oral  and  written  language, 
writing,  spelling,  etc. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  proper  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  school  farm  work  shall  be 
done  by  the  children  for  the  school.  I  mean  by  this  that  the  products  to  a  certain 
extent  shall  accme  to  the  common  fund  in  this  miniature  democracy,  and  that  the  funds 
from  the  sale  of  these  products  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  children,  be  used  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  democracy;  as,  for  example,  for  library  books,  for  pictures,  and  for 
other  purposes  of  improving  the  democratic  environment. 

Beyond  this,  the  children  should  receive  pay  for  their  labor;  and  if  they  do  not, 
the  management  of  the  school  becomes  autocratic  and  the  child  is  exploited,  which  is 
absolutely  foreign  and  repulsive  to  democratic  ideals. 

The  child  is  a  citizen  in  the  making  and  the  teacher  is  the  citizen  maker.  The 
school  is  the  atmosphere  for  the  growth  of  democratic  ideals.  The  citizen  is  not 
complete  who  does  not  know  the  vsAne  of  labor  and  who  does  not  receive  the  proi>er 
return  for  his  labor. 

I  can  not  state  too  strongly  that  I  believe  that  the  best  place  to  teach  agriculture 
is  on  the  fiirm,  and  that  it  will  not  cost  any  more  money  and  will  produce  much  more 
satia&u^tory  results  in  every  way  if  we  have  the  boy  apply  the  theory,  not  at  the  school, 
but  on  the  &rm  where  he  is  likely  to  make  his  own  living  in  the  future. 

I  need  not  say  to  you  that  one  of  the  great  handicaps  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
in  hi^  schools  is  that  it  tends  to  become  a  purely  academic  routine;  and  a  healthy, 
energetic  boy  becomes  utterly  disgusted  with  studying  about  agriculture  and  going 
through  all  sorts  of  motions,  when  his  whole  being  cries  out  for  the  opportunity  to 
shuck  his  coat  and  feel  the  sweat  spring  from  his  pores,  while  he  knows  that  he  is  work- 
ing his  own  crop  with  his  own  muscle  and  that  the  returns  for  his  labor  will  go  into  his 
own  pocket. 

USE  OF  LAND  HINDERED  BY  OTHER  TEACHING. 

Failure  to  pay  attention  to  the  home  conditions  and  home  work 
of  the  agricultural  pupils  one  may  suspect  is  often  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  instructor  must  teach  other  subjects  than  agriculture. 
The  questionnaire  called  for  returns  as  to  how  many  agricultural 
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instructors  were  called  upon  to  teach  other  subjects  than  agricultiu-e. 
TTiirteen  reported  that  they  taught  only  agriculture,  41  reported 
that  they  taught  other  subjects.  Among  the  other  subjects  which 
the  instructors  were  called  upon  to  teach  were  the  foUowing:  Physical 
training,  manual  training,  physiology,  biology,  zoology,  botany, 
physics,  chemistry,  physical  geography,  bookkeeping,  psychology, 
rhetoric,  English,  Latin,  German,  algebra,  geometry,  history,  civics, 
and  geography. 

USE  OP  HOlfE  FARM  LAND  MOST  IMPORTANT. 

Your  committee  feels  that  an  enormous  opportunity  for  usefulness, 
both  ciiltural  and  vocational,  is  being  missed  where  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  by  high  schools  is  not  so  conducted  as  to  stimulate  home 
production  and  to  bring  that  home  production  to  a  high  state  of 
efficiency  through  the  patient  and  sympathetic  but  persistent  super- 
vision of  competent  agricultiu-al  instructors.  It  is  reported  that  in 
New  York  28  high  schools  are  teaching  agricultiu'e;  in  Ohio,  900. 
Your  conmiittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  hour  is  at  hand  for  further- 
ing, not  80  much  the  rapid  extension  of  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
to  an  ever-growing  number  of  high  schools,  as  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  the  instruction  where  it  is  already  established  by  cen- 
tering it  upon  supervised  economic  production  carried  out  by  the 
pupils  on  their  home  farms. 


(c)  m  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
RETURNS  FROM  OmO. 

Ohio  reports  that  10,000  elementary  schools  in  that  State  are  now 
teaching  agriculture.  Mr.  Lester  S.  Ivins  has  written  that  in  Ohio 
there  are  now  about  1,500  boys  in  the  acre  com  contest  and  2,000 
boys  in  the  acre  wheat  contest.  Winning  boys  in  each  county  get 
large  cash  prizes  and  free  trips  to  Washington,  D  C.  The  above 
contests  are  by  country  boys  in  the  country,  excepting  in  a  few  cases 
where  city  boys  went  out  into  the  country  and  secured  acre  plats  in 
order  to  get  into  the  contest. 

Our  estimate  on  village  and  city  gardens,  on  vacant  lots  and  back-yard  home 
gardens,  is  25,000  pupils.  This  is  very  conservative,  because  many  gardeners  in 
out  of  the  way  places  did  not  register. 

The  following  is  a  very  interesting  report  of  the  Willard  School 
Farm,  Willard  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  submitted  by  Mr.  R.  F. 
Powell: 

Our  Willard  School  Farm  is  just  closing  a  very  succesrful  summer's  work,  a  rep(^ 
of  which  I  will  gladly  send  if  you  desire  it.  It  is  not,  however,  a  part  of  any  high- 
school  or  grade-school  curriculum.    The  class  is  conducted  during  the  summer  months 
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only,  and  the  claw  is  made  up  of  volunteen,  principally  from  Willard  School  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  ^ 

To  properly  describe  the  land  that  we  have  in  use,  I  need  to  divide  it  into  three 
parts:  First,  Willard  Farm  proper  consists  of  three  laige  vacant  lots  in  close  prox- 
ity  to  each  other,  which  together  contain  2}  acres.  They  are  divided  into  165  gardens 
containing  600  to  800  square  feet  each.  They  are  properly  prepared  and  fertilized 
and  are  loaned  to  children  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  of  the 
public  sdiools  to  cultivate,  on  condition  that  the  plat  must  be  well  cultivated  and 
cared  for  and  that  the  holder  must  not  trespass  upon  anyone  else's  garden,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  his  or  her  plat.  Everything  grown  upon  a  garden  belongs  to  the  boy  or 
girl  who  does  the  cultivation  and  may  be  disposed  of  as  he  or  she  may  wish. 

Each  gardener  pays  a  fee  of  35  cents  if  in  the  eighth  grade  and  25  cents  in  all  other 
grades,  for  which  he  receives  all  the  seeds  and  plants  and  tools  required  in  his 
garden. 

When  a  boy  or  girl  passes  out  of  the  eighth  grade,  if  he  wishes  to  continue  his  agri-> 
cultural  work  he  must  borrow  a  vacant  lot  of  someone  any  size  up  to  a  half  acre, 
llieee  are  also  thoroughly  prepared  and  fertilized.  The  gardener  furnishes  all  his 
seeds,  plants,  and  tools  and  receives  the  entire  crop.  There  were  3}  acres  of  such  lots 
cultivated  by  my  boys  this  year.  Four  of  these  boys  earned  from  $75  to  $150  each 
during  the  summer  months.  The  third  division  of  the  work  is  the  home  garden. 
It  is  usually  in  the  back  yard  or  a  vacant  lot  next  door.  The  care  of  preparing  and 
fertilizing  is  done  by  ihe  gardeners,  which  often  includes  two  or  more  members  of  the 
family.  My  only  part  in  connection  with  these  gardens  is  an  occasional  visit  and 
such  kindly  advice  as  may  be  asked  for.  There  were  about  500  such  gardens  this  year 
in  this  (Willard)  School  District.  Last  year  there  were  about  250,  and  the  year  before 
about  125.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  believing  that  much  of  this  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  home  gardens  is  due  to  the  very  successful  gardens  that  the  165  children  had 
in  Willard  School  Farm. 

BETUBNS   FROM  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  Massachusetts,  under  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  the  exten- 
sion department  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  land  has 
been  used  the  past  year  by  school  children,  chiefly  elementary,  as 
follows:  Raising  com,  by  4,562  children;  raising  beans,  1,814;  raising 
potatoes,  6,781. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Hart,  professor  of  education  at  the  college,  who  gave 
these  figures,  wrote  further  as  follows: 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  two  clubs,  smaller  in  number— one,  ihe  potato 
cultiure  club,  niunbering  about  190.  These  were  given  special  directions  as  to  the 
culture  of  potatoes,  with  a  view  to  discovering  a  strain  of  high-yielding  tubers  by 
selection  of  seed  from  the  best  producing  hills.  Another  club  which  I  oiganized  this 
year  for  the  first  time  is  called  the  Junior  Com  Growers'  and  Junior  Potato  Growls' 
Club,  in  which  a  half  acre  of  potatoes  and  a  whole  acre  of  com  were  taken  as  a  basis 
of  competition  in  a  prize  contest.  This  club  niunbered  29,  located  for  the  most  part  in 
Hamp^ire  County.  I  did  not  extend  it  throughout  the  State,  because  I  wanted  to 
make  a  try-out  of  the  details  of  the  work  connected  with  such  a  club  before  making 
it  a  State-wide  oiganization.  I  have  now  got  the  matter  sufficiently  well  in  hand 
to  extend  the  proposition  to  all  boys  of  the  State  next  year.  It  will  constitute  one 
feature  of  the  work  in  chaige  of  Prof.  Morton.  After  this  year's  experience,  it  seems 
advisable  to  reduce  the  area  in  the  case  of  potatoes  to  one-eighth  of  an  acre  and  in 
the  case  of  com  to  one-fourth  of  an  acre.    Quite  a  number  of  Mr.  Burke's  boys  in 
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Hadley  were  ia  this  contest,  and  I  find  that  not  only  his  boys  but  those  in  Amherst, 
who  are  attending  school,  are  having  difficulty  in  securing  the  crops  on  as  laige  an 
area  as  the  acre  of  com  or  the  one-half  acre  of  potatoes  without  hiring  considerable  help. 
It  is  <m  this  account  that  I  think  it  advisable  to  reduce  the  area,  especially  in  the  case 
of  boys  who  are  attending  school.  For  young  men  under  19,  who  have  quit  their 
school  work,  a  laiger  area  may  still  be  advisable  and  some  change  in  that  direction 
may  be  made  in  the  future. 


APPENDIX  A. 

SUMMARY  OF  INFORMATION  FROM  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  OR  CURRENT 

BULLETINS. 

(Figures  in  parentheses  are  cost  of  maintaining  land,  annually,  as  reported.) 

ALABAMA. 

Fint  District  School:  57^  acres  owned.  ($1,000.)  Demonstration  work;  5  varieties 
com;  7  varieties  wheat,  in  1-acre  plats. 

Third  District  School:  40  acres  owned;  25  acres  in  cultivation,  experimental.  Work: 
Chemical  needs  of  soil  are  studied;  physical  defects  are  remedied;  improvement 
of  worn  soil;  rotations  are  practiced;  variety  tests  of  com  done;  fertilizer  teeta  of 
com  and  cotton  made;  variety  tests  of  grasses  and  forage  crops;  cultural  methods 
taught;  students  are  required  to  do  some  farm  work. 

Fifth  District  School:  80  acres  owned;  not  all  used  for  demonstration  work.  Breeding 
work:  Plats,  15  acres  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  vegetables.  General  farm  work,  45 
acres. 

Sixth  District  School:  80  acres  owned.  ($1,000.)  Variety  and  fertilizer  tests.  Dem- 
onstration work  for  maximum  yields,  1  acre.  Three-fourths  of  land  used  for 
demonstration  of  com  and  cotton.  All  boys  required  to  do  two  hours  of  work  per 
week  on  farm. 

Eleventh  District  School:  300  acres  owned;  60  acres  under  cultivation;  20  acres  for 
experimental  purposes;  remainder  for  general  farm  crops. 

ARKANSAS. 

First  District  School:  462  acres,  consisting  of  both  high  and  low  lands.    Various  crops; 

300  acres  used.    Hired  labor  and  some  schoolboys  carry  on  the  work.    During 

school  year  the  boys  did  major  portion  of  work.    Much  stock. 
Second  District  School:  200  acres  tillable  land.    Com,  47  acres;  sorghum,  30  acres; 

melons,  2  acres;  etc.    Orchard.    1912 — Acre  rotation  plots,  cooperative  plan; 

school  to  furnish  seed,  tools,  etc.,  and  boys  the  labor.    Each  to  share  one-half. 

Much  stock. 
Third  District  School:  400  acres;  150  acres  cultivated  for  demonstration  purposes; 

remainder  for  general  farm.    Orchard  work;  breeding  plat  work;  seed  selection 

work;  variety  testing  work,  68  acres;  fertilizer  test;  deep  plowing  test;  cover 

crops  experiment;  much  stock. 
Fourth  District  School:  500  acres;  some  gravelly  ridges  and  some  bottom  land;  100 

acres  to  general  crops.    All  work  done  by  students,  paid.    Have  some  live  stock. 

CALIFORNIA. 

University  Farm  School^  at  Davis:  779  acres.  Experimental  work  by  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  of  the  University  of  California.  Field  work  by  students, 
observation.  In  agricultural  botany  students  have  small  (20  feet  by  24  feet) 
garden  plats.  Demonstration  and  experiment  plats  are  in  chai^ge  of  experiment 
station  and  separate  from  school. 

COLORADO. 

Fort  Jjcwis  School  of  Agriculture:  6,400  acres;  130  acres  cultivated.  Grains  and  orchard 
work. 
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OBOROIA. 

General  notes  for  all  the  diatiict  schools  of  Georgia:  Students  work  on  farm  part  time  dur- 
ing school  year;  paid;  third  and  fourth  year  students  have  acre  plats.  Class  and 
field  work  go  together.  Income  from  ^irms,  1911,  $395  to  13,716;  from  the  11, 
$22,832. 

Second  District  School:  315  acres;  80  acres  in  practical  firming,  agronomy;  5  acres, 
horticulture;  remainder  for  pasturage  and  forestry.    Have  some  stock. 

fSfih  District  School:  Monroe,  Ga.    No  data. 

Ninth  District  School:  Model  farm. 

MARYLAND. 

Sparks  Agricultural  School:  7  acres  owned.  Experiments  in  orchard.  Dozen  one- 
eighth  acre  wheat  varieties;  20  grass  plats.  Each  student  has  1  acre  at  home 
lor  summer  work.  Demonstration  plats  on  25  farms;  alfalfo,  etc.;  work  on  100 
farms  in  1911;  200  com  growers'  club  plats  in  1911;  new  variety  com  introduced 
on  1,000  farms. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Smithes  Agricultural  School:  93  acres  owned.  Demonstration.  ($1,500.)  Five  acres 
growing  young  apple  orchard;  1  acre  spraying,  pruning,  and  renovating  old 
orchard;  one-fourth  acre  raspberries;  one-eighth  acre  peach  nursery;  2  acres 
garden;  one-fourth  acre  ear  to  row  com  test  (best  yield  116}  bushels  com  from 
50  hills);  one-fourth  acre  alfalfa;  remainder  general  crops. 

MICHIGAN. 

Dunbar  Sdiool,  Chippewa  County:  600  acres;  80  acres  cultivated.  ($1,500.)  Second 
year  only.  Have  some  stock.  Students  work  part  of  time,  by  groups;  no  indi- 
vidual plat  work  yet.  Planned:  Agronomy,  1  acre  to  one-twentieth-acre  plats; 
grain  breeding  and  forage  crops;  preparing  seed  bed  and  fertilizer.  Horticulture, 
1  acre;  vegetables  for  school  only;  propagation  of  plants  and  cultural  methods. 
Soils  and  fertilizers,  1  acre  to  one-twentieth  acre;  to  determine  what  special  fer- 
tilizer is  needed.  Remainder,  pasture  for  cows  and  pigs  and  grain  for  stock; 
some  forestry  work. 

Menonwnie  County  School:  105  acres;  use  52  acres.  ($1,200.)  (Receipts  for  1911, 
$564.)  Agronomy,  40  acres,  one-tenth  acre  to  4-acre  plats.  Horticulture,  1^ 
acre  to  one-tenth  acre  plats.  Demonstration  work  outside  with  alfalfa  and  potatoes; 
experiments  with  green  manuring  and  fertilizers;  different  rotations  of  crops; 
com  breeding  work. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Harrison  County:  500  acres;  25  acres  worked  in  1912;  2  acres  by  each  student;  5 
acre  demonstration  plats;  1-acre  to  one-twentieth-acre  fertilizer  plats;  have  stock. 

Bolivar  County  Industrial  College:  20  acres  of  land.    No  data  received. 

Stmfiower  County,  Moorhead:  35  acres;  }-acre  rotation  plats  planned  for  next  year; 
students  have  plats-— they  draw  plans,  prepare  soil,  and  do  demonstration  work; 
aim  is  to  haVe  an  ideal  fami. 

JoTus  County  Agricultural  High  School:  40  acres.  ($500. )  Land  is  terraced ;  cleared 
of  stumps.  ($1,000.)  Soil-improvement  crops  put  on  last  season;  aim  is  to 
make  farm  work  demonstrational;  farm  is  now  on  self-supporting  and  paying 
basis. 

Aleom  County:  40  acres  owned;  land  is  wom  out;  will  be  built  up. 

Simpson  County:  5-acre  to  one-half  acre  demonstration  plats  in  soils  and  fertilizers; 
experiments  carried  on  by  subsoiling  with  dynamite. 
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Noxubu  County:  40  acres.  ($1,500.)  Demonstration — I  acre  wheat;  7  acres  com; 
one-fourth  acre  peanuts;  1  acre  peas;  one-fourth  acre  beans;  one-ei^th  acre  soy 
beans;  1^  acres  potatoes;  1  acre  garden;  15  acres  hay.  Aim  is  to  distribute 
garden  seed  and  to  teach  diversified  farming. 

Mayne  County:  90  acres;  40  acres  in  open;  have  stock.  All  students  do  some  iaim 
work.  Demonstration  plats — 13}  acres  in  one-half  acre  plats;  6  acres  in  agronomy 
department,  inclusive ;  horticulture — fertilizer  on  com ;  1 }  acres  in  one-ei^th  acre 
to  one-fourth  acre  plats  to  show  yields,  adaptability,  root  and  stem  growth.  Soils 
and  fertilizers:  2  acres  nitrate  of  soda  on  oats  and  com;  2  acres  to  find  difference 
in  uplands  and  lowlands  for  cane;  1  acre  to  find  difference  in  benefit  to  land  of 
grass  and  pea  crop;  general  uses  for  remainder  of  farm.  '^  Offering  suggestions  to 
those  who  will  take  them  "  is  one  of  the  aims. 

NEW  YORK. 

StaU  School  of  AgncuUwre  at  Alfred:  236  acres  owned;  130  acres  cultivated.  ($150.) 
To  determine  comparative  yields  of  cereab  and  root  crops;  commercial  records 
kept  on  farm;  to  demonstrate  advantage  of  seed  selection  and  breeding  of  pure 
seeds;  drainage;  fertilizer  tests;  to  demonstrate  profit  of  old  abandoned  orchard; 
to  riiow  cost  account  of  1  acre  renovated  orchard  (net  income  $100);  to  show  1 
acre  potato  yield  288  bushels;  ($44);  17  acres  were  used  exclusively  for  experi- 
ments and  growing  plants  for  class  use;  much  stock  kept;  variety  work  done. 

State  School  at  MorrisvUle:  200  acres  for  demonstration  work;  has  some  stock. 

State  School  at  Canton:  170  acres,  leased;  no  experimental  work  planned;  have 
stock.  (1)  Work  to  determine  cost  of  production:  4}  acres  potatoes — ^planting, 
spraying,  storming,  selecting  seed,  fertilizing,  and  digging;  com,  18  acres;  oats, 
16  acres;  cabbage,  1}  acres;  beets,  seven-sixteenths  acre  (one-half  sugar  beets); 
alfalfa,  nine-sixteenths  acre;  hay,  43  acres.  (2)  Demonstration  work:  (A)  Fer- 
tilizer for  oat  plant;  proper  amount  of  seed  per  acre  without  loss  to  clover  seeding. 
(B)  Ear- to-row  com  work;  com  breeding.    (C)  Chemical  fertilizer. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Murray  State  SchooL'  190  acres;  10  acres  for  demonstration  purposes.  ($4,000.)  Has 
stock.  Students  do  no  work  yet,  but  will  have  it  soon;  they  have  li  hours'  work 
a  week  now.  Agronomy,  one-fourth  acre  plats;  cost  of  production;  system  of 
culture,  care,  etc.  Soils  and  fertilizers,  10  acres;  barnyard  fertilizer;  next  year 
will  have  conmiercial  fertilizer;  balance  of  farm  for  farm  crops.  Experiment 
work  on  outside  feums  in  wheat,  com,  milo  maize,  Kafir  com,  soy  beans,  peas, 
peanuts,  alfalfa. 

Connors  State  School'  160  acres  owned.  ($1,000.)  Demonstration  work;  good  farming 
methods  are  advanced.  Experimental  woric  may  be  taken  up  next  year.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  do  some  work  on  farm. 

Cornell  State  Sdiool'  91  acres;  experiment  (Mm  crops.    ($2,000.) 

Cameron  State  SdiooL-  160  acres;  part  upland  and  part  lowland;  100  acres  cultivated, 
showing  cultural  methods;  4  acres  irrigation  plant.  Value  of  good  seed;  variety 
testing.    Road  making. 

Panhandle  Agricultural  Institute:  80  acres.  ($000.)  10  acres  hi  1912.  Summer 
tilled  one-half  and  put  one-half  to  crops.  Wa^:  Best  cultural  methods;  grading 
and  judging  plants;  study  of  seed.  Experiments:  Testing  use  of  fertilizer;  vari- 
ous grain  and  forage-crop  experiments;  breeding  woric;  drought-resistance  crops. 
Increased  plats  to  farmers;  65  acres  in  1912;  30  acres  summer  tilled;  one-half  acre 
alfalfei;  l^-acre  fertilizer  test;  5  acres  for  crops  for  class  use;  2-acre  drou^t-re- 
sistance  crops;  1  acre  soighum;  2  acres  orchard;  18  acres  increased  plats. 
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Bamkell  State  School:  80  acres.  Remilts:  1  variety  broom  com,  O.  K.;  several  cross- 
bred sorghums,  promise  well.    Plans:  Pure  seed  work. 

PBKK8TLVANIA. 

NdHonal  Farm  School:  360  acres;  cultivated  by  student  body  of  74,  who  work  three 
years,  using  one-tenth  acre  plats;  they  work  31  hours  a  week;  |9,000  net  profit; 
$500  were  paid  to  two  only,  who  cultivated  50  acres;  com  breeding  work  carried 
on;  work  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  Production:  119  acres  hay,  9  acres  sweet 
com,  10  acres  tomatoes,  10  acres  apples,  1  acre  grapes,  13  acres  rye,  9  acres  oats,  4 
acres  v^etables,  61  acres  com,  8  acres  potatoes,  4  acres  pears,  8  acres  cowpeas, 
4  acres  wheat,  1  acre  cabbage,  2  acres  asparagus. 

VBBMONT. 

Randolph  Center:  100  acres  owned .  ($1,200. )  School  ton  used  as  model  and  denum- 
stration  farm  for  school;  animals  and  fields  used  as  matm^l  for  school;  experi- 
ments are  being  carried  on  in  com  breeding,  oats,  and  fertilizers;  cooperative 
work  on  orchards,  cow  testing,  and  agricultural  advice. 

WISCONSIN. 

La  Crosse  County  SdSool:  140  boys  in  county  each  have  one-half  acre  plat — come  under 
school  direction;  demonstration  plats,  5  acres.  Agronomy,  one-tenth  acre  to  1 
acre;  al&dfa,  oats  variety  tests,  fertilizer  tests,  ear-to-row  com  test.  Soils  and 
fertilizers.  Use  peat  and  commercial  fertilizer  on  sandy  soil.  Forage  crops — 
Canadian  peas  and  oats  for  hay;  com  for  silage;  alfalfa. 

Dwarm  County  School:  6  acres;  leased  since  1902.  Horticidture — different  trees  and 
shrubs  planted;  work  with  various  grains;  vegetables;  variety  tests  carried  on; 
tzeatment,  fungus  diseases,  insect  control;  land  first  planted  to  com;  now  in 
alfalfa;  want  80  to  160  acres  of  land. 

MUvfoutee  County  School  of  Agriculture:  236  acres;  owned;  10  acres  orchard;  200  trees 
and  7,000  plants  of  various  ty])es. 

Winnebago  County,  Winneconne:  11  acres.  ($250.)  Drainage  work  carried  on;  need 
40  acres  for  model  farm  and  5  acres  for  testing  varieties.  Agronomy:  2  varieties 
wheat,  1  acre  each;  1  variety  com,  5  acres;  2  acres  for  ear  to  row  com  test;  1  acre 
for  orchard  and  shmbs;  onions,  1  square  rod,  several  fertilizers  used;  variety  test 
work  with  potatoes,  soy  beans,  and  cabbage.  Corn-growing  contest  carried  on  on 
outside  farms.    Farm  side  a  failure. 

Marathon  County,  Wausau:  3  acres;  raise  pedigreed  grains;  orchard,  1  acre,  used  for 
experiment  and  demonstration  work  in  pruning  and  spraying  by  students. 

MarineUe  ComUy,  Marindte:  6  acres.  ($600.)  2  acres  of  one-eighth  acre  plats  for 
agronomy  demonstration  work;  2  acres  of  <me-half  acre  plats  for  fertilizer  work. 


APPENDIX  B. 

Demofnstratvm  work  at  Northwest  School  of  Agriculture,  Crookston,  Minn, 

(iDeome  1912, 15,600.) 

Projeota.                                                          Aores.  Year 

started. 

1.  Five-year  rotation 2.5  1911 

2.  TTiree-year  rotation 1. 6  1911 

3.  Wheat  contmuously 6  1911 

4.  Wheat  continuously  with  red  clover 5  1911 
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Projectf.  A<sr«B.      T< 

started. 

6.  Seven-year  rotation 3.6  1911 

6.  Com  continuously 5  1911 

7.  Milling-wheat  experiments  (4  varieties) 75  1912 

8.  North  Dakota  wilt-resistant  flax  (variety  test) 25  1912 

9.  Alfoklfa  work  (variety,  fertilizer,  and  nunie-crop  tests) 2. 0  1906 

10.  Quack  grass  pkt L  0  1910 

11.  Variety  test  of  137  varieties  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley 7. 7  1912 

12.  Fiber  flax  (experiment  in  cooperation  with  Federal  Government) .  2. 0  1912 

13.  Com  breeding  (Minnesota  No.  23) 1.0  1911 

14.  Winter-wheat  experiments 1. 0  1911 

15.  Tillage  experiment: 

(a)  Use  of  packer 5  1912 

(6)  Subsoil  plowing 5  1912 

(c)  Dynamite  subsoiling 4.0  1912 

16.  Rate  of  sowing  grains: 

(a)  Wheat LO         1912 

(b)  Oats 1.0         1912 

17.  Methods  of  sowing  grass — 

(o)  On  disked  barley  stubble 1. 15  1912 

(6)  On  fall  plowing 38  1912 

(c)  On  com  stubble 1912 

(rf)  On  potato  ground,  not  plowed 1912 

(e)  Demonstration  plats 25  1911 

18.  The  use  of  fertilizers  (demonstration  with  crops  in  a  7-year  rota- 

tion, and  with  alfalfa) 20       1912 

19.  Major  faum  rotation: 

ia)  5  fields  of  50  acres  each  in  5-year  rotation 250. 0         1911 

(6)  7  fields  of  30  acres  each  in  7-year  rotation 210.0         1911 

20.  Drainage  (see  Bulletin  No.  110,  Minnesota  Experiment  Station) .  320. 0         1908 

For  projects  in  poultry  raising  see  Bulletin  No.  119,  Minnesota  Experiment  Station. 

Horticultural  projects  were  as  follows:  (1)  Variety  testing  in  vegetable  garden — (a) 
Cucumbers,  2  varieties;  (6)  cabbage,  2  varieties;  (c)  beets,  3  varieties;  (d)  carrots,  4 
varieties;  (e)  parsnips,  3  varieties;  (/)  peas,  3  varieties;  (g)  radishes,  3  varieties;  (h) 
sweet  com,  3  varieties;  (t)  tomatoes,  7  varieties;  (j)  beans,  2  varieties;  (Jb)  onions,  4 
varieties;  (Z)  lettuce,  rutabagas,  and  turnips,  1  variety  each;  (m)  cauliflower,  2 
varieties;  (n)  squash,  2  varieties;  (o)  pie  pumpkin,  2  varieties. 

(2)  Potatoes:  (a)  Variety  testing,  7  varieties;  (6)  potato  experiments — Selected 
seed  (cellar  selection),  hill-selected  seed,  conmion-run  seed,  rose  tips  or  run-out  seed, 
scabby  seed  treated  with  formalin,  scabby  seed  untreated,  seed  ends  as  seed,  stem 
ends  with  eyes;  (c)  experiments  on  laiger  fields — Early  Ohio  treated  with  formalin, 
untreated  seed.  Carmen  No.  1  treated.  Carmen  No.  1  untreated;  (d)  spraying  experi- 
ment— Early  Ohio  sprayed  three  times,  Bordeaux  5-5-50;  early  Ohio  checked;  Car- 
men No.  1,  Bordeaux  5-5-^,  three  times;  Carmen  No.  1  checked;  all  other  varieties 
sprayed  two  times,  5-5-50. 

(3)  Nursery  work:  (a)  Fmit-tree  grafting;  (6)  cuttings  planted;  (c)  seed  collecting. 

(4)  Fruit  planting:  (a)  Apples,  6  varieties;  (6)  crab  apples,  4  varieties;  (c)  plum«, 
3  varieties;  (d)  cherries,  2  varieties;  (e)  bush  fruits,  4  varieties;  (/)  8tzawbenie6»  4 
varieties. 

(5)  Conifers,  3  varieties. 

(6)  Experimental  lawn  seeding. 

Another  project  of  the  Oookston  school  was  that  of  minor  rotation  for  hogs. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

LiH  of  1912  mggestive  topics  for  *' rummer  prwficum**  v?ork,  Northwest  School  of  Agri- 

culiwrey  Croohston,  Minn. 

1.  Growing  green  feeds  for  hogs.    Feeding.    Resulta. 

2.  Planting  of  fruit  trees  and  shrubbery. 

3.  Various  garden  projects. 

4.  Growing  green  feeds  for  chickens.    Feeding.    Besults. 

5.  Various  cultivation  projects. 

6.  Various  fertilizer  projects. 

7.  Grain  breeding  work. 

8.  Com  breeding  work. 

9.  Alfalfa  growing. 

10.  Full  system  of  farm  accounts  of  home  farm. 

11.  Laying  out  the  home  farm  and  starting  a  rotation. 
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APPENDIX  E. 
QUBSTIONNAIRBS  SBNT  OUT. 

L 

Uu  of  land  by  high  schooU  teaching  agriculture,  »^iool  year  1911-12, 

Fleaee  send  returns  by  November  1, 1912.    Keturns  eameeUy  desired. 

1.  H^  school  teaching  agriculture.    Name ^ 

Location 

2.  Agricultural  instructor: 

Name Address 

3.  Number  of  agricultural  pupils 

Number  of  girls  taking  agriculture 

4.  Agriculture  is  taught  in  what  year  ox  yean  of  high-school  course? 

(1)  Number  of  weeks  in  school  year 

(2)  Agriculture,  how  many  weeks  per  year? 

(3)  Agriculture,  how  many  days  per  week? 

(4)  Agriculture,  how  many  periods  per  day? 

5.  Are  agricultural  pupils  fitted  for  college? 

Or  fitted  primarily  for  farming? 

6.  How  many  agricultural  pupils  live  at  home  during  school  year? 

(1)  Number  of  nonresid^at  or  boarding  agricultural  pupils 

7.  Is  agricultural  production  on  home  farm  land  <v  on  other  land  apart  from  the 

school  premises  required? » 

(1)  Number  working  such  land 

(2)  Area,  in  acre  terms  cultivated  by  each 

(3)  Does  the  pupil  keep  strict  accoimts? 

(4)  Who  has  the  profit,  parent  or  pupil? 

(5)  Highest  net  profit  this  year 

A.  Additional  amount  paid  self  for  labor 

(6)  Commonest  profit 

(7)  Does  the  agricultural  instructor  supervise  this  home  farm  productive  work? 

A.  Supervises  how  often  during  term  time? 

B.  How  often  in  summer? 

8.  Has  the  high  school  productive  £arm  land? How  many  acres? 

(1)  Are  agricultural  pupils  required  to  cultivate  it? 

(2)  Primarily  for  whose  profit,  that  of  school  or  pupil? 

(3)  Do  pupils  work  as  a  group  or  gang? 

(4)  Do  pupils  work  individual  plats? 

(6)  If  so,  size  of  plats  in  acre  terms 

(6)  Profit  of  school  this  year 

(7)  Profit  per  pupil 

9.  What  area,  if  any,  is  devoted  to  demonstration  plats? 

Size  of  plats? Showing  what? 

10.  Does  agricultural  instructor  teach  nonagricultural  subjects? 

(1)  If  80,  what? 

(2)  A.    How  many  periods  per  week  for  agriculture? 

B.    How  many  for  nonagricultural  subjects? 

11.  Proportion  of  time  given  to- 

General  study  of  agricidture 

Agricultural  science  as  directly  applicable  to  the  productive  enterprises 
undertaken  by  the  pupils  at  home  or  at  the  school 
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12.  RemarkB: 

(Continue  remarks  on  back  of  sheet  and  on  other  paper  at  will.    Speak  of  features 
which  have  given  you  the  best  practical  and  educational  results.) 

n. 

Use  of  land  by  special  secondary  schools  of  agriculture ,  school  year  1911-lt. 

1.  Name  of  special  school  of  agriculture 

2.  Location  of  this  school 

3.  Name  and  title  of  head  of  school: 

Title Address 

4.  Number  of  years  in  agricultural  course, ;  weelcs  in  school  year 

(a)  Agronomy  (including  agronomy,  grain  judging,  field  crops,  etc.)  is  taught 
daysaweek weeks  a  year  during years. 

(5)  Horticulture  (including  horticulture,  vegetable  gardening,  fruit  growing, 

plant  propagating,  etc.)  is  taught days  a  week weeks  a  year 

during years. 

(e)  Soils  and  fertilizers  are  taught days  a  week weeks  a  year  dur- 
ing   years. 

(d)  Animal  husbandry  (including  animal  breeding,  dressing  meats,  feeding,  poul- 

try husbandry,  stock  judging,  study  of  breeds,  veterinary  science,  etc.)  is 
taught days  a  week weeks  a  year  during years. 

(e)  Farm  engineering  (including  blacksmithing,carpentry ,  drawing,  farm  machin- 

ery, gasoline  engines,  farm  drainage,  etc.)  is  taught days  a  wee): 

weeks  a  year  during years. 

(/)  Agricultural  science  (including  agricultural  botany,  agricultural  chemistry, 

agricultural  physics,  economic  entomology,  etc.)  is  taught day?  a 

week weeks  a  year  during years. 

{g)  Dairying  (including  dairy  husbandry,  dairy  chemistry,  dairy  practice,  dairy 

breeds,  etc.)  is  taught days  a  week weeks  a  3rear  during 

years. 

Qi)  Farm  management  (including  farm  accounts,  farm  management,  agricultural 

economics)  is  taught days  a  week weeks  a  year  during 

years. 

6.  Previous  training  of  students 

(a)  Agricultural  course  fits  primarily  for  what  kind  of  work? 

%.  How  many  agricultural  pupils  live  at  home  during  school  year? 

(a)  Number  of  nonresidents,  or  boarding,  agricultural  pupils 

7.  Is  agricultural  production  on  home  farm  land,  or  is  other  land  apart  from  the  school 

premises  required? 

(a)  Number  working  such  land 

(6)  Area  in  acre-terms  cultivated  by  each, 

(c)  Does  the  pupil  keep  strict  accoimts? 

{d)  Who  has  the  profit,  parent  or  pupil? .* 

(«)  Highest  net  profit  this  year 

(a)  Add  what  amoimt  paid  self  for  labor 

(J)  Commonest  profit 

{g)  Do  the  agricultural  instructors  of  the  school  supervise  the  home  farm  produc- 
tion work? 

(a)  Supervises  how  often  during  term-time? 

(b)  How  often  in  sununer? 

8.  Hasthe  special  school  productive  farm  land? 

How  many  acres? 

(a)  Age  agricultural  school  pupils  required  to  cultivate  it 
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(6)  Primarily  for  whoee  direct  profit,  thatof  the  school  or  pupil? 

(c)  Do  pupils  work  as  a  group? 

(rf)  Do  pupils  work  individual  plats? 

(<)  If  so,  size  of  plat  in  acre-terms 

(f)  Profit  of  school  this  year 

{g)   Profit  per  pupil 

9.  Wliat  area,  if  any,  is  devoted  to  demonstration  plats  on  the  school  farm — total  area 

(a)  In  agronomy acres.    Size  of  plats 

Showing  what? 

(6)  In  horticulture acres.    Size  of  plats 

Showing  what? 

(c)  In  soils  and  fertilizers  work acres.    Size  of  plats 

Showing  what? 

(</)  acres.    Size  of  plats 

(Add  other  work.) 

Showing  what? 

{e)  acres.    Size  of  plats 

(Additional  work.) 

(/)  What  uses  are  made  of  remainder  of  farm  not  devoted  to  demonstration  or 

experimental  plat  work? 

K).  What  demonstration  work  is  being  done  by  agricultural  school  on  other  farms 

privately  owned? 

(o)  In  planning  farm  (starting  rotations,  etc.):  Number  of  farms 

{h)  In  conducting  demonstration  plats  on  farms:  Number 

(a)  Showing  what? 

(c)  In  supervising  live-stock  breeding  on  farms:  Number 

(d)  In  actual  management  of  farms:  Number 

(«)  In  keeping  accounts  of  entire  farms:  Number 

(/)  In  advising  in  management  of  farms:  Number 

(jg)  In  sending  out  circulars  regarding  farms:  Number 

(k)  Any  other  work 

(t)  Any  other  work 

(j)  Any  other  work 

11.  What  distinctly  experimental  work  is  being  done  on  the  agricultural  school  farm? 

(a)  In  agronomy,  state  projects 

(6)  In  horticulture,  state  projects 

(c)  In  soils  and  fertilizers 

{d)  In  any  other  work 

(«)  -- 

(Any  other.) 

12.  Total  annual  appropriation  for  farm  work 

(a)  Total  annual  appropriation  for  school  work 

Or,  total  annusd  appropriation  for  farm  and  school  work 

13.  Is  the  school  a  separate  institution? Unit  of  area 

(a)  Is  it  a  part  of  the  State  agricultural  college? 

14.  Does  the  agricultural  school  own  stock? If  so,  number  of  head  of  each 

kind 

15.  Remarks 

16.  Blank  filled  out  by 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTES. 

Recent  publications  of  special  interest  may  be  mentioned  as 
follows:  Sutton,  Problems  in  modem  education;  Stevens,  Guide  to 
the  Montessori  method;  Betts,  New  ideals  in  rural  schools;  Coffman, 
Mobility  of  teaching  population;  Felmley,  New  normal  school  move- 
ment; Sand^v,  Professional  work  in  State  normal  schools;  Carnegie 
foundation,  Seventh  annual  report;  Cattell,  University  control; 
Woodbridge,  Present  status  of  degree  of  Ph.  D. ;  Strayer,  Educational 
administration;  Gray,  Variations  in  grade  of  high-school  pupils; 
Bancroft,  Posture  of  school  children;  Monroe,  Human  interrelation- 
ship and  education;  Ward,  Social  center;  Dewey,  Industrial  educa- 

\  tion  and  democracy. 

The  committee  on  school  inquiry  of  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  recently  issued  the  fol- 

•  lowing  reports: 

Part  II,  Subdiviaioii  I.  Elementary  schools.  Section  F. — Ploblems  in  elementary 
Bchool  organization  and  administration.  I.  Intermediate  schools.  By  Frank  P. 
Bachman.    v,  43  p. 

Part  II,  Subdivision  III.  High  schools.  Section  A. — "Courses"  (programs)  of 
study,  except  commercial  courses.    By  Calvin  0.  Davis,    zii,  76  p. 

Of  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin,  only  those  named  in  the 
section  headed  '^Bureau  of  Education:  Recent  publications''  are 
available  for  free  distribution  by  this  office.  All  others  may  ordi- 
narily be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either  directly  or 
through  a  dealer,  or  in  the  case  of  an  association  publication,  from 
the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization. 

A  directory  of  the  periodicals  indexed  in  the  following  pages  may 
be  found  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should 
be  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

625.  ArVanaaii  state  teaohexs*  aasociation.  Proceedings  of  the  forty-fifth  annual 
session.  ...  Little  Rock»  December  26th,  27th,  and  28th,  1912.  Little  Hock, 
H.  G.  Pugh  printing  company,  1912.  265  p.  8®.  (J.  L.  Bond,  corresponding 
eecretary.  Little  Rock,  Ark.) 

Contoios:  1.  J.  P.  Womaok:  Call  of  the  oountry,  p.  83-43.    2.  O.  H.  Benioa:  Bdooattm  for 
lum  and  home,  p.  63-^.   3.  O.  B.  Cook:  RefuTenation  of  the  roial  Qdmmanlty,  p.  7CK77.    4. 

(«) 


B.  E.  Morris:  Ri^t  ftmottoning  of  the  college  of  today,  p.  90-06.  ft.  F.  H.  Harrin:  Ha^  the 
normal  training  schools  made  goodT  What  shoald  be  tbe  policy  of  ths  state  toward  these  sohooM 
In  the  futnrer  p.  102-107.  6.  J.  M.  Paul:  The  study  of  eurrmt  events  in  the  high  school,  p.  lSS-25. 
7.  S.  C.  Swearingen:  Standards  of  efficiency  in  our  schools;  the  need  for  such  standards,  and  a 
suggested  plan  ibr  working  them  oat,  p.  132-34.  8.  H.  A.  Woodward:  The  savings  bank  in  a 
high  school,  p.  135-39.  9.  C.  W.  Garrison:  Rural  school  sanitation,  p.  155-58.  10.  C.  E.  Womack: 
Rural  school  sanitation,  p.  150-61.  11.  A.  M.  Harding:  Practical  course  in  arithmetic  for  Hia 
high  school,  p.  187-01. 

626.  Muaio  teaohexs'  national  association.    Papers  and  proceedingB  ...  at  its 

thirty-fourth  annual  meeting,  Vanar  college,  Poughkeepeie,  N.  Y.,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1912,  to  January  2,  1913.    Hartford,  Conn.,  1913.    211  p.    8"*.    (J.  L. 

Erb,  secretary,  Wooeter,  Ohio) 

Contains:  1.  O.  C.  Gow:  The  teacher  and  his  material,  p.  40^50.  2.  J.  L.  Erb:  The  college  ooo- 
servatory  of  music,  p.  00-60.  3.  H.  C.  Maodougall:  The  training  of  the  composer,  p.  80-00.  4. 
O.  A.  Mansfield:  The  t^eafihtng  of  mustcal  composition,  p.  91-06.  5.  Juha  E.  Crane:  The  relation 
of  the  proliesBlonal  musidan  to  school  music,  p.  101-100.  0.  L.  B.  MoWhood:  CoUege  calls,  pw 
140^.  7.  E.  M.  Bowman:  History  of  the  organlsatiflti  of  the  American  college  of  musidans, 
p.  145-55.    8.C.  H.  Mills:  The  hOtory  of  mosio  degrees,  p.  150-70. 

627.  Ohio  college  aosoeiation.    Transactions  of  the  forty-third  annual  meeting, 

held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  27  and  28,  1912.    [The  Association,  1913] 

114  p.    8^.    (E.  A.  Miller,  secretary,  Oberlin  college,  Oberlin,  Ohio) 

Contains:  1.  Report  of  Committee  on  oooperatkm,  including  brief  statement  from  each  ooDife 
of  important  changes  in  polity  or  practice,  p.  0-10,  17-51.  2.  E.  E.  Lincoln:  The  meaning  of 
Oxford  to  the  United  States  and  the  possibilities  of  the  Rhodes  scholarship  scheme,  p.  04-82.  3. 
E.  E.  Phillips:  Bergson's  theory  of  knowledge,  p.  83-oa  4.  W.  L.  Card:  The  bearing  of  recent 
interinetationi  of  formal  discipline  upon  eiucatlona]  doctrine  and  practice,  p.  90-00. 

628.  Ohio  state  association  of  school  board  zneznbezs.    Proceedings  of  the  meet- 

ing held  in  Ck>lumbus,  Ohio,  1913.    Ohio  teacher,  33  :  354-66,  373-76,  March 

1913. 

Contains:  1.  J.  F.  Oin  How  to  run  the  sdiools  without  money,  p.  354-60.  2.  D.  C.  Westen- 
haver:  The  increase  of  school  expenditures  and  the  causes  thereof,  p.  350-63.  3.  F.  W.  MiUen 
The  cost  of  puhlic  education,  p.  304-^W.  4.  John  Davison:  The  inter-relations  of  boards  of  edu- 
oation,  superintendents,  teachers  and  oonstituenoy,  p.  373-70. 

629.  Pexmsylvania  state  educational  association.    School  directoxs'  depart- 

ment.   Proceedings  of  eighteenth  annual  session,  at  Harrisburg,  February  6 

and  7,  1913.    Pennsylvania  school  journal,  61 :  375-412,  March  1913. 

Contains:  L  N.  C.  Bchaeffer:  [School  revenue]  p.  370-01.  2.  Dr.  Royer:  Some  results  of  med- 
ical inspection,  p.  381-02.  3.  A.  D.  Yocum:  Tests  of  efDdency  of  the  school  system,  p.  382-83. 
4.  M.  O.  Brumbaugh:  A  state  school  fund,  p.  383-87.  5.  M.  T.  Tredway:  Progiessive  movement 
in  education,  p.  387-01.  0.  P.  P.  Claacton:  [Training  in  the  schools]  p.  301-04.  7.  W.  E.  Runger: 
The  public's  children  and  civic  experience,  p.  304-d7.  8.  Samuel  Hamilton:  The  physical  square 
deal  and  the  cigarette  habit  among  boys,  p.  308-402.  0.  E.  8.  Brownmlller:  The  evolutioo  id 
education,  p.  402-400. 
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630.  Present  standards  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States,  by  Geoige  Edwin 

MacLean.    Washington,  1913.    191  p.    (Bulletin,  1913,  no.  4) 

631.  Agricultural  instruction  in  high  schools,  by  C.  H.  Robison  and  F.  B.  Jenks. 

Washington,  1913.    80  p.     (Bulletin,  1913,  no.  6) 

632.  Status  of  rund  education  in  the  United  States,  by  A.  0.  Monahan.    Washington, 

1913.    72  p.    illus.    (Bulletin,  1913,  no.  8} 

633.  Consular  reports  on  continuation  schools  in  Prussia.    Washington,  1913.    30  p. 

(Bulletin,  1913,  no.  9) 

634.  Promotion  of  peace,  comp.  by  Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    Washington,  1913.    66  p. 

(Bulletin,  1913,  no.  12) 

Contains:  I.  Suggestions  for  the  oheervance  of  Peace  day  (May  18)  In  schools.  IL  Jiff^ncf^^ 
and  associations  for  peace. 


BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  PERIODICAL  ARTICLES. 

bducahonal  history. 

635.  Brasier,  Ldon.    Histoire  dee  maiBons  d 'Education  de  la  l^on  dlioimeur 

2.  ^.    PariB,  Libiairie  Renouard  [1912?]    283  p.    iUus.    4^". 

636.  Lemeneetrel,  GhazleB.    L'iniitniction  en  France  date-t-elle  de  la  revolution? 

Parifl,  H.  Champion,  1912.    304  p.      12''. 

Undertakes  to  ahow  tliAt  the  present  edaoatkMial  system  of  France  is  the  product  of  a  long 
ooime  of  dorelopment,  extending  from  the  earliest  periods  of  French  history. 

EDUCATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

637.  Baldwin,  Bird  T.    John  Locke's  contribution  to  education .    Sewanee  review* 

21 :  177-«7,  AprU  1913. 

Writer  oalli  attention  ''to  a  new  interpretation  of  John  Locke's  views  on  education,  by  empha* 
ailing  the  fhct  that  his  educational  writingi,  like  his  philosophical  contributions,  characteriM 
him  easentiaUy  as  a  pioneer  in  certain  aspects  in  this  field  of  work." 


638.  I>n^>er,  IXnUiam  Henry.    Sir  Nathan  Bodington,  first  vice-chancellor  of  the 

University  of  Leeds.  London,  Macmillan  and  co.,  limited,  1912.  xii,  256  p. 
front,  (port.)    8**. 

639.  Drtina,  Francis.     L'id^  humanitaire  dans  Toeuvre  et  dans  la  vie  de  Jean 

Amos  Gom^us.  Revue  intemationale  de  Tenseignement,  65 :  125-133, 
February  1913. 

640.  GKraud,  Jean.    Un  inspecteur  g^^ral  d'il  y  a  cent  ans;  les  id^  p^agogiques 

et  administratives  de  Joubert.    Revue  universitaire,  22  :  230-37,  March  1913. 
To  be  continued. 

641.  Otos,J.    Lakanal  et  r^ucation  nationale.    Paris,  E.  Andr^  fils,  1912.    212  p. 

12*. 

642.  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau;  lemons  Elites  k  T^Icole  des  hautee  ^udes  socialee,  par 

MM.  F.  Baldensperger,  G.  Beaulavon,  I.  Benrubi,  G.  Bougie,  A.  Cahen, 
V.  Delboe,  G.  Dwelshauvers,  G.  Gastinel,  D.  Momet,  D.  Parodi,  F.  Vial. 
Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1912.  303  p.  S"".  (On  cover:  Biblioth^ue  g^n^rale  des 
sciences  sbciales  .  .  .  XLlll) 

643.  Babio,Federico.    Mismaestrosy  mieducaci6n;  memoriasdenifiezy  juventud. 

Obra  p^uma  e  in6d.  .  .  .  Publicala  su  hija.  Prdlogo  por  el  Doctor  Luis 
Marca    Madrid,  V.  Tordesillas,  1912.    456  p.    4^". 

PRESENT  SITUATION. 

644.  OalU,  Xazia.    L'istruzione  elementare  e  popolare  in  Scandinavia.    Ri vista 

pedagogica,  6  :  197-214,  March  1913. 

645.  Harferding,   Mrs,  Janet.    Schools   at    Gary,   Indiana.    Nebraska    teacher, 

15 :  399-400,  March  1913. 

Conttnoed  from  the  February  number. 

646.  Koeppel,  Oeorge.    Observations  concerning  the  organization  of  schoob  and 

certain  phases   of  educational  work  in  Germany.    IV.    Elementary  school 

teacher,  13: 346-52,  March  1913. 

ConcJusion  of  a  series  of  articles  on  German  education.    This  paper  treats  of  trade  schools  and 
physical  training. 

647.  Bapha61,  Oaston.    L'^cole    de    Tavenir.     Revue  p6dagogique,  62  :  225-35, 

March  1913. 

A  discnsston  of  the  educational  situation  in  Germany,  espedally  in  referenoe  to  the  Ideas  for 
reform  promulgated  by  the  Goethebund. 
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648.  [Sheffield]    Lord  Haldane  and  the  proepecta  of  educftUodal  refonn.    Contem- 

porary review,  103  :  305-14,  April  1913. 

Contrasts  the  EngUsb  and  Sootoh  sTftemi  of  schools.  Advocates  the  systematic  deyeiopmemt 
of  physical  education  and  tnlnins. 

649.  Weill,    Louia.     Lea   aaBistantfl   Strangers.     Revue    univeraitaire,    22  :  207-9, 

March  1913. 
A  criticism  of  the  attitude  of  the  French  teachers  toward  foreign  stodeots  ▼iritinc  the  schools. 

650.  WilliamB,  A.  X.    Education;  a  survey  of  tendencies.    Glasgow,  J.  Maclehose 

and  sons,  1912.    225  p.    fold,  chart.    8*. 

PSDAG06ICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 

651.  Bourne,  Randolph  8.    Youth  and  life.     Boston  and  New  York,  Houg^toD 

Miflain  company,  1913.    363  p.    8». 

Contents:  1.  Youth.  2.  The  two  generations.  8.  The  virtues  and  the  seasons  of  life.  4.  The 
life  of  irony.  5.  The  excitement  of  friendship.  6.  The  adventure  of  life.  7.  Some  thoughts  on 
religion.  8.  The  mystic  turned  radical.  9.  Seeing,  we  see  not.  10.  The  experimental  Uls. 
11.  The  dodging  of  pressures.  13.  For  radicals.  13.  The  college:  an  inner  view.  14.  A  phllosiK 
pby  of  handicap. 

652.  Ohanoellor,    WiUiam   Bstahrook.    Better    school    teaching.     Educational 

foundations,  24  :  454-64,  April  1913. 

This  begins  a  series  of  articles  by  Dr.  ChanoeUor  on  an  interesting  subject  to  educational  vorknB* 
"  Better  school  teadiing."  Bach  article  will  be  abundantly  worth  reading  for  its  own  sake.  The 
series  as  a  whole  will  constitute  a  document  of  great  importance.— From  Editorial. 

653.  Grander,  Fr.    La  province  p6dagogique  de  Goethe  et  les  principes  des  ^coles 

nouvelles.    Minerva,  5  :  76-^1,  March  1913. 

654.  John,  F.    Individuale   und   soziale   erziehung.    Frauenbildung,  12  :  136-42, 

heft  3, 1913. 

Discusses  the  work  of  Oaudig,  Foetster,  and  Kerschensteiner  as  representative  of  the  diverging 
IndlvlduaUstio  and  sodalistic  forces  in  education  and  attempts  to  reconcile  them. 

655.  Lane,  Winthrop  D.    Teaching  what  the  twentieth  century  wants.    Survey, 

29  :  867-69,  March  22, 1913.      ^ 

DiscassBi  the  prqpoaed  work  of  thtf  Committee  on  school  effictoBoy,  appointed  by  the  Natkxial 
oouncU  of  education,  at  its  meeting  in  February  1013.  The  author  describes  it  as  "a  thoroughly 
ivvolutlonary  step  in  education,  from  the  standpoint  of  social  workers."  "JIm  Oommlttee  was 
appointed  to  give  head  and  guidance  to  the  growing  demand  for  investigatiBg  sdioois  and  testing 
the  efficiency  of  school  systems."  In  discussing  the  projected  work,  Prof.  Susaallo  said:  *'The 
greatest  waste  in  education  is  not  in  bad  teaching,  but  in  t/eaching  things  that  the  twentieth 
century  does  not  want." 

656.  Luauxia^,  Lorenso.    Direcciones  actuales  de  la  pedagogia  en  Alemania. 

Madrid  [etc.]  Libreria  nacional  y  extranjera  [1912]    165  p.    8* 

657.  Moore,  Ernest  O.    Education  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association. 

Educational  review,  45  :  345^1,  April  1913. 

An  important  report  rendered  was  the  influence  of  school  books  upon  eyesight  Standardising 
of  tjpt  used  in  text-books  was  recommended.  An  exhaustive  report  was  also  submitted  on  the 
mental  and  physical  factors  involved  In  education. 

658.  Miinch,    Wflhelm.    Zum    deutschen    kultur-    und    bildungslehen.    FOnfte 

sammlung  vermischteritufs&tse.    Berlin,  Weidmannsche  buchhandlung,  1912. 
338  p.    8**. 

659.  Bein,   W.    Die   nationale   einheitsschule.    P&dagogische  warte,    20 :  306-11, 

March  15, 1913. 

States  the  demand  for  the  naUonal  EinkeU*»chiUe  for  Gomany  and  gives  graphic  lUustratkms 
of  proposals.    To  be  continued. 

660.  Bohulse,  B.    Experimental  psychology  and  pedagogy  for  teachers,  normal 

colleges,  and  universities  .  .  .  tr.  by  Rudolf  Pintner.    New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan  company,  1912.    264  p.    illus,.  8^. 


661.  Smith,  Preserved.    The  unity  of  knowledge  and  the  curriculum.    Educa- 

tional review,  45  :  339-44,  April  1913. 

Author  thinks  that  much  of  "the  unreality,  unpracticality  and  lack  of  inspiration  diarged 
not  altogether  unjusUy  against  our  academic  instruction,  is  due  to  a  want  of  coordmation  in  the 
•tadies,  to  the  disoonncctad  way  in  which  fragmentary  information  is  iD4>arted  in  the  divers 
arts  and  sciences." 

662.  0atton,  WDUam  Seneea.    Plroblema  in  modem  education.  .AddreaBes  and 

eesays.    Boston,  Sherman,  French  &  company,  1913.    257  p.    8**. 

GONTBMT8:  1.  Attitude  of  the  man  of  scienoe  toward  educational  criticism.  2.  Some  oontrl- 
bntions  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  educational  progieas.  8.  Herbert  Spencer's  individuatttj 
as  manifested  in  his  educational  thinking.  4.  Determining  factors  of  the  cuniculum  of  the  ee^ 
ondary  school.  5.  Unification  of  ocdl^e  degrees.  6.  Organisation  <rf  the  department  (rfedooatioii 
in  coUegSB  and  universities.  7.  Contributions  of  William  T.  Harris  to  the  devdopoieiit  of  edu- 
cation in  America.  &  The  dob  woman  and  the  development  ol  edacatkmal  pvbtto  opinioii. 
9.  Education  of  the  modem  woman.  10.  Significance  of  Christian  education  in  the  twentieth 
ceatarj.  11.  Some  ftmdamental  educational  principles  applied  to  the  w<Mi:  of  the  Sunday 
school.    12.  Education  of  the  Southern  ney^. 

663.  Weeks,  Arland  B.    Wanted— a  theory  of  education.    Education,  33 :  463-72, 

April  1913. 

Writer  says  that  *'the  bewilderment  as  to  educational  aims  results  hirgely  lkt>m  the  shift  Ihna 
an  individual  to  a  social  viewpoint."  Discusses  vocational  education.  *'  Here  is  the  dilemma^ 
how  train  for  industries  without  producing  undemocratic  conditSonsT  ...  It  is  unpleasant  to 
think  of  the  schools  playing  into  the  hands  of  exploiters  of  labor  or  becoming  untrue  to  the  tn^ 
dition  of  equal  opportunities." 

664.  Wetiel,  WHUazn  A.    The  old  and  the  new  systems  of  education — a  contrast. 

Education,  33  :  50S-12,  April  1913. 

Makes  a  ptoa  for  more  individual  instruction.  The  city  school  of  the  future  must  become  a 
stronger  social  force. 

665.  Yociun,  Alhert  Dtinean.    Culture,  discipline  and  democracy.    Philadelphia, 

Christopher  Sower  company,  1913.    320  p.    12^ 
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EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  CHILD  STUDY. 

666.  BiervUet,  Jtiles  Jean.    Esquisse  d'une  Education  de  Tattention.    Paris,  F. 

Alcan;  [etc.,  etc.,  1913]    137  p.    12*. 

667.  Bzmansehvig,  Xaxeel  and  Brttonachvig,  G.    Notre  enfant;  journal  d'un  p^re 

et  d'me  m^.    Paris,  Haehette  et  cie,  1913.    264  p.    12^". 

668.  Bxuee,  H.  Addington.    The  home  training  of  children.    Outlook,  103 :  724-29, 

March  1913. 
Discusses  among  other  things  Karl  Witte's  education  of  his  son. 

669.  CtoMn,  Stephen   Sheldon  and  Bagley,  WflUam  Chandler.    Human  he- 

havior;  a  first  hook  in  psychology  for  teachers.    New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1913.    336  p.    illus.    12''. 

670.  Oonrtia,  S.  A.    The  reliability  of  single  measurements  with  standard  te^ts. 

Elementary  school  teacher,  13  :  326-45,  March  1913. 

A  criticism  of  a  recent  article,  puhlished  in  the  Elementary  school  teacher,  giving  the  results 
mtd  ooBdnsioos  of  "a  study  of  the  raliabUity  of  single  measurements  in  the  dcrivatioo  a^stand^ 
ard  soorsi  in  adding."  The  original  tests  were  made  on  270  ei^tbigrade  cbiidrsa  in  the  eight 
larger  grammar  schools  of  San  Jose,  Cal. 

671.  O.,  H.    L'enseignement    de     la    mtoioire.     £ducateur   modenie,   8  ^  116-20, 

March  1913. 

672.  MagTiueeon,  P.  X.    Psychdogy  as  applied  to  education.    Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]  SilvOT  Bufdett  and  company  [1913]     345  p.    8*. 

673.  Pringel,  L.    Beitrag   sur  geistigen  entwicklung  eines  dreij^rigen   knaben. 

Zeitschrilt  fOr  kinderforschung.  18  :  264-71,  March  1913. 
Interestingly  intimate  description  of  a  real  three-year  old  boy's  mental  development. 
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674.  Badosavljevioh,  Paul  B.    The  problem  of  habit  fonnatum.    American  school- 

master, 6  :  155-63,  April  1913. 

675.  Terxnan,  Lewis  H.  and  Hoddng,  Adeline.    The  sleep  of  school  children:  its 

distribution  according  to  age,  and  its  relation  to  physical  and  mental  effi- 
ciency.   Journal  of  educational  psychology,  4  :  138-47,  March  1913. 

''This  is  the  flnt  of  a  aeries  of  three  articles  in  which  the  authors  report  the  results  of  extended 
eiq)erimeQtal  and  statistical  studies  on  the  sleep  of  school  children." 

SPECIAL  ICBTHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

676.  Brown,  Robert  M.    The  blackboard  calendar.    Elementary  school  teacher, 

13 :  371-78,  April  1913. 
A  device  for  twtching  the  rudimentary  lessons  in  the  science  of  the  weather. 

677.  Coe,  Fanny  E.    The  second  book  of  stories  for  the  story-teller.    Boston,  New 

York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifllin  company  [1913]    xiv,  209  p.    12*. 
Designed  for  service  to  second-grade  teachers,  busy  mothers,  and  social  workers. 

678.  Wright,  Herbert  F.    Moving  pictures  in  the  schools.    Catholic  educational 

review,  5  :  314-21,  April  1913. 
Gives  arguments  against  introducing  moving  pictures  into  schools. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

679.  Bate,  Robert  Shelton.    The  teaching  of  English  literature  in  secondary 

schools.    London,  G.  Bell  and  sons,  ltd.,  1913.    177  p.    12*. 

680.  Bredvold,  Louia  I.    Suggestions  for  reconstruction  in  high  school  English. 

Education,  33  :  492-98,  April  1913. 
flays  that  the  work  in  English  must  be  thoroughly  humanized. 

681.  Olark,  Bertha  ICay.    Living  versus  dead  biology.    School  review,  21 :  250-53» 

April  1913. 

682.  Cooley,  Alice  Woodworth.    Language  teaching  in  the  grades.    Boston,  New 

York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1913]    viii,  88  p.    12*.    (Riverside 

educational  monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

Contents:  1.  The  principlee  of  language  teadiing.  2.  The  uae  of  literature  as  the  basia  of 
language  teaohing.  3.  Some  practical  euggeitiona  in  the  use  of  literature  for  language  tnUning. 
4.  The  group  plan  of  cooperaUve  lessoa  units.  5.  Traioing  to  habitual  use  of  oorreot  forma. 
A.  The  use  of  textbooks. 

683.  English  equipment.    English  journal,  2  :  178-84,  March  1913. 

"A  report  presented  to  the  National  councU  of  teachers  of  English,  November  30, 1912.*' 

684.  Faxnaworth,  Charles  H.    The  preparation  of  the  music  supervisor.    School 

music,  14  :  25-30,  March-April  1913. 

"To  sum  up  the  training  of  the  supervisor;  we  find  that  it  consists  of  four  large  groups  of  sub. 
Jects.  First,  those  pertaining  to  general  education,  second,  those  pertaining  to  teaohing  in  general^ 
third,  those  deaUng  with  the  profession  of  the  musician,  and  fourth,  those  deaUng  with  the  pro- 
fBssion  of  the  music  teacher  and  supervisor.  '* 

685.  Oenthe,  K.  W.    Das  system  der  h6heren  schulen  Americas  und  der  biologische 

unterricht .    Monatshef  te  fQr  den  naturwissenschafUichen  un  terricht,  6 :  145-61 , 
heft  3,  1913. 

Continued  article.  In  this  section  the  author  iMtx^eeds  from  the  general  de8crix>tton  of  American 
educational  conditions  to  the  specific  description  of  biology  instruction.  Quotes  many  American 
opinions  and  gives  typical  outlines.  Remarks  particularly  upon  American  emphasis  of  nature 
study. 

686.  Hartwell,  Ernest  C.    The   teaching  of  history.    Boston,   New  York  [etc.] 

Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1913]    viii,  71  p.    12^.    (Riverside  educational 
monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 
A  guide  for  history  teachers  of  the  high  school  and  the  upper  granunar  grades. 
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687.  Heath,  W.  B.    Tlie  demands  of  the  buBmess  world  for  good  Englieh.    English 

journal,  2  :  171-77,  March  1913. 

"A  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  assodatioxi  of  teachers  of  EngUah  at  Bulfalo, 
November  26, 1912." 

688.  I«agg,  Charles  H.    The    school's    responsibility.    South    Dakota  educator, 

26  :  11-14,  March  1913. 
Deals  with  temperance  instruction. 

689.  Maddnder,  H.  J.    The  teaching  of  geography  and   history  as  a  combined 

subject.    Geographical  teacher,  7  : 4-9,  Spring  1913. 

Discussion,  p.  9-19. 

This  paper  was  read  and  discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Geographical  society  held  at  the 
UniTersitj  of  London  January  9, 1913. 

690.  ICagni,  John  A.    The  decline  of  the  classics  and  their  place  in  future  curri- 

cula.    Pedagogical  seminary,  20  :  23-44,  March  1913. 

691.  Paine,  Caaaie   L.    A  strong   motivation   for  arithmetic  work.    Elementary 

school  teacher,  13  :  379-86,  April  1913. 

Describes  work  of  twelve  sixtb^rade  children,  who  were  allowed  to  study  in  a  group  by  them- 
selves.   They  were  not  defective  mentally,  but  were  somewhat  slow  and  indolent. 

692.  Pnxin,  C.  M.    Die   direkte   methode  beim  modemsprachlichen    untcrricht. 

Monatshefte  ftlr  deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  14  :  78-83,  March  1913. 

The  writer,  a  partisui  of  the  direct  method  In  language  instruction,  laments  the  unwillingness  of 
American  teachers  to  accept  it.    A  nswers  vigorously  various  objections  urged  to  the  direct  method. 

693.  Bapeer,  LouiB  W.    The  problem  of  formal  grammar  in  elementary  education. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  4  :  125-37,  March  1913. 

"An  experimental  study  whteh  raises  grave  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  instruction  in  grammar 
in  the  elementary  grades." 

694.  Bead,  C.  C.    A  high  school   Latin  course  for  high  school  pupils.    Virginia 

journal  of  education,  6  :252-^,  March  1913. 
Read  before  the  Classical  association  of  Virginia,  November  1912. 

695.  Howell,  Percy  E.    The  status  of  science  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  of 

the  United  States.     Elementary  school  teacher,  13  :  387-404,  April  1913. 

Writer  says  that  instruction  in  genend  science,  and  in  the  methods  of  teaching  such  in  the  grades, 
should  be  given  in  every  normal  school  of  the  country. 

696.  Byan,  John.    A  school  wireless  station.    Irish  educational  review,  6  :  321-28, 

March  1913. 
A  brief  account  of  the  practical  work  connected  with  setting  up  a  wireless  station  li^  a  college. 

697.  Skinner,  Hilda  X.    Needlework  in  relation  to  character.    School  world,  15: 

124-26,  April  1913. 

698.  Snow,  WilUam  B.    Modem  languages  in  American  public  schools.    Educa- 

tional review,  45:362-75,  April  1913. 
Argues  for  better-prepared  and  better-paid  teachws. 

699.  Zidler,  Oustave.    L*enseignement  du  fran^ais  par  le  latin.     Paris,  Vuibert; 

Montreal,  Beauchemin  [1912]    40  p.    8"". 
Kfoiolre  pr&ient^  au  Premier  oongrte  de  la  langue  fran^alse  en  Am^rique,— Quebec,  1913. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

700.  Black,  Mae  Virginia.    Phases  of  the  Monteasori  system  of  teaching.    Penn- 

sylvania school  journal,  61: 427-33,  March  1913. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Child  study  round  table  of  the  Pennsylvania  state  educational 
association.  December  77, 1912. 

701.  Boone,  Bichard  Oause.    The  Montessori  method.    Sierra  educational  news, 

9:270-79,  April  1913. 
Continued  from  February  issue. 
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702.  Hardy,  Lileen.    The  diary  of  a  free  kindetgarten.    With  an  mtroducti(m  by 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  company, 
1913.    175  p.    iUuB.    12*». 

703.  Morgan,    S.    A.    The   Montessori    method.    An   exposition   and    criticism. 

Toronto,  L.  E.  Cameron,  1913.  72  p.  illua.  8^.  (Ontario  department  of 
education.    Bulletin  no.  1,  1912) 

Contains  nmnerous  lUnstrationa,  aome  taken  from  the  American  translation  of  Dr.  Konta^ 
sort's  work,  and  others  furnished  by  the  House  of  childhood  of  New  York,  the  firm  which  man- 
ufactures the  didactic  apparatus. 

Dr.  Morgan,  the  author  of  this  publication,  is  principal  of  the  Normal  school  at  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  and  an  experienced  teacher  of  psychology. 

704.  Hurray,  E.  B..    A  story  of  infant  schools  and  kindergartens.    London,  Bath 

and  New  York,  Sir  I.  Pitman  &  eons,  ltd.  [1913]    ix,  145  p.     12* 

705.  Stevena,  EUen  Yale.    A  guide  to  the  Montessori  method.    New  York,  F.  A. 

Stokes  company,  1913.    xii,  240  p.    illus.    12"*. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

706.  Betts,  Oeorge  Herbert.    New  ideals  in  rural  schools.    Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1913]  x,  128  p.  12*.  (Riverside  educa- 
tional monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

Contents:  1.  The  rural  school  and  Its  problem.  2.  Social  organiiaUon  of  the  rural  echoed. 
8.  Curriculum  of  the  rural  school.    4.  Teaching  of  the  rural  school. 

Written  from  the  ix>int  of  view  of  the  local  community  immediately  related  to,  and  oonoemed 
with,  the  rural  school;  and  consequMitly  emphasises  the  things  that  ought  to  be  done  by  ths 
local  authorities— parent,  trustee,  and  teacher. 

707.  Brown,  C.  J.    Grade  limitation  for  one-room  schools.    School  news  and  prao 

tical  educator,  26:329-30,  367-68,  March,  AprU  1913. 
The  author  Is  the  state  superrisor  of  rural  schools  of  Louisiana. 

708.  Copeland,  A.  B.    County  administration  of  rural  schools.    Colorado  schocd 

journal,  28:17-18,  March  1913. 

709.  Lawrence,  Frances  E.    The  daily  program  in  a  laige  rural  school.    South 

Dakota  educator,  26:21-24,  April  1913. 

710.  Schwering,     Benjamin.    Consolidation     of    country     schools.    Progressive 

teacher,  19:33-35,  April  1913. 

Gives  the  advantages  of  the  consolidated  school,  taking  as  examples  the  John  Swaney  school 
of  Putnam  county,  Illinois,  and  the  Lee's  Creek  school  of  Lee's  Creek,  Ohio. 

711.  Stewart,  Joseph  S.    A  plan  for  the  small  rural  or  village  high  school.    High 

school  quarterly,  1:133-35,  April  1913. 
Gives  a  suggestive  course  of  study. 

712.  What  the  leaders  are  saying  about  county  supervision.    A  symposium.    Texaa 

school  magazine,  15:13-14,  March  1913. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

713.  Alton,  George  B.    Minnesota  high  school  situation.    Journal  of  education, 

77:381,  April  3,  1913. 

''This  survey  of  the  high  school  situation  by  State  Superintendent  Alton  of  Minnesota  is  ih>Bi 
his  annual  report  recently  given  out— a  report  which  is  full  of  suggestion  and  significant  statis- 
ti0B.»'— Ed. 

714.  Bapeer,  Louis  W.    The  secondary  school  teachers  of  Fruasia.    Education, 

33:478-87,  April  1913. 
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715.  Wheeler,   George.    The  six-year  high  school.    School  review,   21:239-46, 

AprU  1913. 

Writer  thinks  then  Is  '*a  rather  strong  drift  toward  an  ultimate  settltaig  upon  a  six-year  da> 
mentary  school  coarse,  ftdlowed  by  a  six-year  high  school  course,  but  with  the  latter  divided 
into  two  rather  distinct  jMriods  of  three  years  each."  Summarises  the  advantages  of  the  6-^-9 
plan. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

716.  Blesaiiig,  C.  W.    EBsential  qualifications  of  a  teacher.    American  education, 

16:328-31,  March  1913. 

717.  Boyden,  Albert  Gardner.    The  teacher  in  modem  life.    Bridge  water,  Mass., 

A.  H.  Waiifl,  printer.  1913.    287,  v  p.    8®. 

"The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  set  forth  in  brief  topical  outline  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  wortc 
of  the  modem  teaidMr,  how  he  is  to  prq;>are  himself  for  his  great  work,  and  how  he  is  to  come  into 
the  skillful  practice  of  his  art."— Pref. 

718.  Brittain,  X.  L.    System  of  certification  for  Georgia  teachers  adopted  by  the 

State  board  of  education.    High  school  quarterly,  1:174-78,  April  1913. 

719.  Coflman,*  Lotus  B.    Mobility  of  teaching  population  in  relation  to  economy 

of  time.    School  and  home  education,  32:292-96,  AprU  1913. 
Pt^MT  read  before  Department  of  superbitendence,  Philadelphia,  February  28,  1913. 

720.  Felmley,  David.    The  new  normal  school  movement.    Educational  review* 

45:409-15,  April  1913. 

Writer  says  that  high  school  teachers  should  be  trained  in  the  same  envtaxmment  as  elementary 
teachers. 

721.  Jones,  H.  Bedford.    The  personal  influence  of   the   teacher.     Education, 

33:499-502,  April  1913. 

722.  Bobertson,  C.  B.    The  training  of  secondary  school  teachers.    School  review, 

21:22&-34,  AprU  1913. 

Presents  a  scheme  for  solvtBg  the  problem  of  furnishing  practice  teaching  for  secondary  teaob- 
tn  in  training. 

723.  Sanders,  W.  H.    A  study  of  professional  work  as  presented  in  the  state  normal 

schools  of  the  United  States.    Pedagogical  seminary,  20:48-55,  March  1913. 

"Data  upon  which  this  discussion  is  based  were  obtataied  by  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all  the 
ftete  normal  schools  tai  the  United  States." 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

724.  AnnBtrong,  A.  C.    German  culture  and  the  universities.    Educational  re- 

view, 45:325-38,  April  1913. 

Writer  says  that  the  German  universities  constitute  "a  principal  bulwark  of  ideal  culture  in 
our  age."  But  this  does  not  mean  that  they  have  fkiled  to  profit  by  the  material  progress  of 
the  day. 

725.  Canby,    Henry    SeideL    The    professor.    Harper's    magazine,    126:782-87, 

April  1913. 
A  character  study  of  the  modem  college  professor. 

726.  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.    Seventh  annual 

report  of  the  president  and  of  the  treasurer.    New  York  city,  October  1912. 

194  p.    4r 

Contains:  Part  I.  The  business  of  the  year.  Part  n.  Current  educational  problems,  todud- 
ing  College  entrance  requirements,  Admission  to  advanced  standing,  Medical  progress,  University 
and  college  financial  reporting,  Advertising  as  a  iiictor  in  education,  Education  and  politics, 
Sham  univenitiM. 
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727.  Cattell,  J.  McKeen.    UniverBity  control.    New  York  and  Garrison,  N.  Y., 

The  Science  press,  1913.    484  p.    8**. 

Includes  a  series  of  299  unsigned  letters  by  leading  men  of  science  holding  academic  positions, 
and  articles  by  Joseph  Jastrow  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  George  T.  Ladd  of  Yale  univer- 
sity,  John  J.  Stevenson  of  New  York  university,  J.  E.  Creighton  of  Cornell  university,  J.  McKeen 
Cattell  of  Columbia  university,  George  M.  Stratton  of  the  University  of  California,  Stewart 
Paton  of  Princeton,  John  Jay  Chapman  of  New  YiM-k,  James  P.  liunroe  of  Boston,  and  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman  of  Cornell  university. 

728.  Fuld,   Leonhard  Felix.    Kings  college  alumni.    New  York,   1913.    66  p. 

ports.    8*. 

Reprinted  ft-om  Columbia  university  quarterly.  Contains  biographical  sketches  of  alumni 
from  the  class  of  1758  to  that  of  1776  inclusive. 

729.  Oerrana,  H.  T.    Oxford  university  finance.    Educational  review,  45:376-87, 

April  1913. 

Shows  the  sources  of  the  Incomes  of  the  University  and  of  the  colleges,  and  the  powers  which 
they  possess  of  dealtaig  with  their  revenues. 

730.  Homan,  Fletcher.    The  sphere  of  the  independent  college  or  university. 

Oregon  teachers  monthly,  17:393-95,  March  1913. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Oregon  state  teachers'  association  at  Portland,  in  December, 
1912 

731.  Laaserre,  Pierre.    La  doctrine  officielle  de  I'universit^.    Critique  du  haut 

enseignement  de  T^tat.    Defense  et  th^rie  des  humanity  classiques.    3.  ed. 
Paris,  Mercure  de  France,  1913.    506  p.    12'*. 

732.  Love  joy,  Arthur  O.    The  metamorphosis  of  the  Carnegie  foundation.    Science, 

n.  s.  37:546-52,  April  11,  1913. 
Criticises  the  pension  scheme  of  the  Carnegie  foundation  -for  the  advancement  of  teaching. 

733.  Morris,  Edward  P.    The  college  and  the  intellectual  life.    Yale  review, 

2:456-69,  April  1913. 

734.  Schiller,    F.    C.    S.    Oxford   and    the   working   man.     Fortnightly    review, 

93:  766-78,  April  1913. 
Meets  objections  raised  against  the  university  by  the  working  classes. 

735.  Stevenson,  John  J.    Some  random  thoughts  concerning  collie  conditions. 

Popular  8cieno«  monthly,  82  :  397-411,  April  1913. 

Author  says  that "  the  college  authorities  should  demand  less  In  mass  but  more  of  thoroughnasa 
from  the  preparatory  schools."  Argues  that  there  should  be  a  ''definite  legal  determination  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  term  'college. ' "  Advocates  the  repealing  of  the  charters  of  many  schools  whfeh 
have  the  power  to  grant  degrees. 

736.  Stockbridge,  Frank  P.    A  university  that  runs  a  state.    World's  work,  25  :  699- 

708,  April  1913. 

Work  of  the  Wisconsin  State  University.  "  Brings  exact  scientific  information  and  Its  applica- 
tion, not  only  to  the  affairs  of  the  individual,  but  to  those  of  the  whole  community." 

737.  Waterlow,  Sydney  Philip  Perigal,  ed.    In  praise  of  Cambridge;  an  anthology 

in  prose  and  verse.    London,  Constable  and  company,  ltd.,  1912.    221  p.    8**. 

738.  Woodbridge,  Frederick  J.  E.    The  present  status  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of 

philosophy  in  American  universities.    Columbia  university  quarterly,  15  :  126- 
32,  March  1913. 

"  Paper  read  at  the  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  unlvereittes 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  7-0, 1912." 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

739.  Barrett,  8.  M.    Efficient  supervision.    Oklahoma  school  herald,  21:  13-16, 

March  1913. 
Gives  four  principles  of  school  supervision. 
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740.  Chaneellor,  WiUiam  Estabrook.    The  New  York  school  inquiry.    School 

journal,  80  :  16^70,  March  1913. 

741.  Elliott,  Edward  C.    The  report  of  the  New  York  school  inquiry:  the  system  of 

general  supervision  and  the  board  of  examiners.    Elementary  school  teacher, 

13  :  320-25,  March  1913. 
A  general  rtetimd  without  criticiam. 

742.  EUis,  Alston.    Better  financial  support  of  the  public  schools.    Ohio  teacher, 

33  :  36^72,  March  1913. 

"A  p«per  read  before  the  Ohio  school  improTement  federation,  Columboa,  Ohio,  December  27 
W12." 

743.  X.,  H.  Zur  reorganization  der  Basler  volksschule.    Schweizerische  lehrerzei- 

tung,  58  :  81-^,  March  1,  1913. 

Discoaaee  the  propoeal  to  detach  the  fifth  and  sixth  school  years  fh>m  the  SekundarKhule  and 
assign  them  to  the  Primarichule. 

744.  Nudd,  Howard  W.    A  description  of  the  Bureau  of  compulsory  education  of  the 

city  of  Philadelphia,  showing  how  its  organization  and  administration  bear 
upon  the  problems  of  compulsory  education  in*  the  city  of  New  York.  New 
York,  Public  education  association  of  the  city  of  New  York,  1913.    62  p.    8®. 

745.  Pritchett,  Henry  S.    A  pension  system  for  public  schools.    Independent, 

74  :  617-21,  March  20,  1913. 

Writer  discuaaes  the  desirability  of  pensions  for  public  school  teachers,  and  outlines  a  feasible 
plan  for  state  action. 

746.  Bedway,  Jacques  W.    Knocking  the  New  York  city  schools.    Journal  of  educa- 

tion, 77  :  371-72,  April  3,  1913. 

747.  Sinclair,  WilHazii  M.    What  is  wise  economy  in  school  administration.    Wyo- 

ming school  journal,  9  :  173-79,  March  1913. 

748.  Strayer,  Oeorge  Drayton  and  Thomdike,  Edward  L.    Educational  admin- 

istration.   Quantitative  studies.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1913. 

xU,  391p.    8**. 

Contents:  Part  I,  Studies  of  the  students.  Part  II.  Studlee  of  the  teaching  staff.  Part  in, 
Studies  of  the  organisation  of  schools  and  courses  of  study.  Part  IV,  Means  of  measuring  educa- 
tional products.    Part  V,  School  finance. 

**  The  selections  quoted  or  summarised  in  this  volume  are  deliberately  chosen  from  the  work  that 
has  been  done  at  Teachers  college.  Columbia  unlTerslty ,  in  the  application  of  quantitative  methods 
to  administrative  problems."— Pref. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

749.  Barker,  James  F.    A  home-room  plan.     School  review,  21:235-38,  April  1913. 

Adoption  of  the  plan,  says  the  writer,  fbeters  the  growth  of  school  spirit,  in  place  of  class  spirit, 
and  Stfves  to  increase  o(mtrol  in  all  school  activities. 

750.  Downing,  Elliot  B..    A  study  of  an  attempt  at  uniformity  in  grading  students. 

School  science  and  mathematics,  13:290-93,  April  1913. 

Gives  the  remits  of  an  investigation  at  the  Northern  state  normal  school  of  Michigan  to  deter- 
mine  what  degree  of  imlformity  there  was  in  the  various  departments  in  grading  the  studisnts. 

751.  Oaxrett,  T.  H.    A  longer  school  day.    High  school  quarterly,  1:149-51,  April 

1913. 

The  author  believes  that  we  shall  eventually  have  to  come  to  a  double  daily  session  of  seven 
hours. 

752.  Gayler,  O.  W.    Elimination  from  a  di£ferent  angle.     Psychological  clinic, 

7:11-16,  March  15,  1913. 

Oirei  tpeoiilo  and  helpful  plans  for  holding  ohfldnn  In  •ohool,  as  oairied  out  in  Canton,  m. 
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753.  Oray,  Clarence  Truman.    Variations  in  the  grades  of  high  school  pupils. 

Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  1913.    120  p.    12**.    (Educational  psychology 

monographs,  ed.  by  G.  M.  Whipple,    no.  8) 

Mr.  Gray '8  ''work  should  taterest  all  teaohen  and  more  particularly  all  school  adxnJniBtratora, 
because  he  not  only  shows  clearly  how  unreliable  are  the  grades  commonly  given  by  teachers 
and  makes  evident  the  need  of  instruction  and  training  in  grading,  but  also  presents  a  relatively 
simple  method  by  means  of  which  any  high^ohool  principal  can  study  the  condition  of  the  grad- 
ing in  his  own  scho(d."— EditM-'s  pref. 

754.  McBee,  Percy  C.    Bridging  the  gap.    West  Viiginia  school  journal,  42:10>12y 

April  1913. 

Mentions  four  difncultiee  in  bridging  the  gap  between  the  eighth  grade  and  the  high  school,  and 
suggests  ways  in  which  these  difficulties  may  be  removed  or  lessened. 

755.  Starch,  Daniel  and  Elliott,  Edward  O.    Reliability   of  grading  wo^  in 

mathematics.    School  review,  21:264-59,  April  1913. 

Investigation  witb  a  geometry  paper,  written  as  a  final  examination  by  a  pupil  in  one  of  the 
largest  high  schools  in  Wisconsin. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITBCTURE. 

756.  Cheney,  Charles  Henry.    The  Oakland  school  building  inquiry.    American 

school  board  journal,  46:9-11,  56,  April  1913. 

To  be  concluded  in  the  May  issue. 

<<The  first  comprehensive  study  of  the  problems  of  school  architecture,  as  applied  to  an  impor- 
tant city,  by  an  expert  commission  representing  the  widely  differing  view  points  of  sdiool  admin- 
istraUH*,  supervisor,  teacher,  architect,  sanitary  engineer,  and  sociologist  was  made  reoentty  in 
Oakland,  Gal.  The  very  interesting  condusions  arrived  at  by  the  Oakland  oommtekm  and  the 
important  standards  evolved  by  them  are  here  summarised  by  an  experienced  architect  and 
published  for  the  first  time.''— Editor's  note. 

757.  Dunlop,   John  Y.    Primary  schools  in  Scotland.    American  school  board 

journal,  46:17-19,  6a-59,  April  1913. 

"  While  the  United  States  has  made  wonderful  progress  in  the  design  and  construction  of  school- 
houses,  we  can  leam  much  from  the  European  countries.  Most  suggestive  for  American  architects 
and  educators  are  some  of  the  standards  of  school  architecture  adopted  by  the  Scottish  Educatian 
board.  How  these  standards  are  embodied  in  typical  elementary  schools  is  here  interestingly 
described  by  a  leading  architect."— Editor. 

758.  Sturgis,  B..  Clipston.    The  schoolhouse  department  of  Boston,  Mass.    Ameri- 

can school  board  journal,  46:12-13,  57-58,  April  1913. 

"How  shall  cities  sdect  architects  for  new  schoolhouses  and  how  shall  the  construction  of  these 
bufldings  be  controlled.  Mr.  R.  Clipston  Sturgis  presents  Boston's,  most  suggestive  reply  to 
this  question.  The  opinions  and  oonclusicms  of  the  author  are  of  more  than  current  value  because 
of  hto  service  on  the  Boston  board  of  schoolhouse  oommiasionov  and  of  his  very  wide  observatimis 
as  a  schoolhouse  architect."— Editor. 

SCHOOL  SANITATION  AND  HYGIENB. 

759.  Bancroft,  Jessie  H.    The  posture  of  school  children,  with  its  home  hjrgiene 

and  new  eflSciency  methods  for  school  training.    New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1913.    xii,  327  p.    illus.    8®. 

The  term  "po<iture"  is  used  in  this  book  to  denote  the  habitual  carriage  of  the  body,  especially 
in  the  erect  position. 

760.  Brandenburg,  W.  A.    Sanitation  and  health  in  rural  schools.    Oklahoma 

school  herald,  21 :  10-12,  April  1913. 
Criticises  the  sanitation  in  rural  schools  and  suggests  remedies  for  bettering  it. 

761.  Gould,  Oeorge  X.    Saving  the  backward  school  child.    Journal  of  the  Ameri- 

can medical  association,  60  :  1059-60,  April  5,  1913. 

Discusses  eye  troubles.  Estimates  that  thsrs  are  about  78,000  children  with  defoothro  yiaioii 
In  the  public  schools  of  New  Tork  aitj« 
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762.  HaxriB,  O.  A.    School  aanitation.    Wyoming  school  journal,  9  :  179-83,  March 

1913. 
'<RMd  before  the  teachers  at  the  Big  Horn  coonty  teachers'  iziatitute." 

763.  Nietner,  T.  A.  J.    Die  bektoipfung  der  tuberkuloee  unter  den  schulkindem 

Padagogische  warte,  20  :  311-18,  March  15, 1913. 

A  review  of  Oerman  progress  of  the  last  few  years  in  combatting  tabercolosis  among  school- 
^illdren. 

764.  Putnazn,  Helen  C.    School  janiton,  mothen  and  health.    Easton,  Pa.,  Ameri- 

can academy  of  medicine  prese  [1913]    201  p.     12^. 

765.  School-books  in  relation  to  eyesight.    School  world,  15:  85-88,  March  1913. 

766.  Winder,  Phyllis  D.    The  public  feeding  of  elementary  school  children.    Lon- 

don, New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1913.  84  p.  8^.  (Bir- 
mingham studies  in  social  economics  and  adjacent  fields  ...  II) 

SEX  HYGIENB. 

767.  Bigelow,  Maurice  A.    Sex-instruction.    Sex-instruction  as  a  phase  of  social 

^education.    Religious  education,  8:  11-22,  April  1913. 

768.  FoerBter,  Friedrich  Wilhelxa.    Marriage  and  the  sex-problem  .  .  .  tr.  by 

Meyrick  Booth.    New  York,  F.  A.  Stokes  company  [1912]    228  p.    12*». 

769.  Pedersexi,  Victor  Cox.    Sex  hygiene  in  the  public  schools.    Reasons  why 

children,  girls  in  particular,  should  be  taught  these  subjects  in  the  class-room. 
Good  housekeeping,  56  :  532-^,  April  1913. 

"This  sane  and  helpful  talk  was  inspired  by  a  mother's  article  in  the  September  issue  of  this 
magasine,  protesting  against  instmction  in  sex  hygiene  in  the  public  schools." 

Author  says:  "To  teach  sexology  to  the  exclusion  of  parental  direction  is  a  mistake." 

PLAY  Ain>  PLATGROUIVDS. 

770.  Kastman,  Valborg  <md  KOhler,  Oreta.    Swedish  song  games;  a  collection  of 

games  and  songs  for  school,  home,  and  playgroimd  use.  Boston,  New  York 
[etc.]    Giim  and  company  [1913]    vii,  95  p.    front.,  plates,  diagrs.    12®. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

771.  Cabot,  Mrs.  Ella  Lyman.    Two  experiments  in  social  education.    American 

teacher,  2:50-54,  April  1913. 

"Read  before  the  Conference  on  social  education  in  high  schools,  of  the  Religious  educatioii 
association,  Cleveland,  O.,  March  10, 1913." 

7^2.  Cole,  Nelda  H.    The  social  service  work  of  the  Briggsville  school.    Atlantic 
educational  journal,  8:260-62,  March  1913. 

"The  BriggsviUe  school  is  a  rural  training  school  in  connection  with  the  State  normal  school  at 
North  Adams,  ICass." 

773.  Monroe,  Paul.    Influence  of  the  growing  perception  of  human  interrelation- 

ship on  education.    American  journal  of  sociology,  18:622-40,  April  1913. 

Says  that  one  of  the  important  applications  of  the  new  conception  of  education  is  its  adoption 
"as  the  means  of  raising  backward  nations  to  full  membership  in  the  fomily  of  nations."* 

774.  Ward,  Edward  J.,  ed.    The  social  center.    New  York  and  London,  D.  Apple- 

ton  and  company,  1913.    x,  359  p.    12^. 
Bibliography:  p.  344-^1. 

775.  White,  Eva  W.    The  home  and  social  efficiency.    Journal  of  home  economics, 

5:12^-30,  April  1913. 
**  Preeanted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  home  economics  association,  Boatoo  1913." 
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CHILD  WELFARE. 

776.  McCracken,  Elizabeth.     The   American   child.      Boeton   and   New  York, 

Houghton  Miiilin  company,  1913.    jcxvi,  191  p.    illus.     12**. 

Contents:  l.  The  child  at  home.    2.  The  child  at  play.    3.  The  country  child.    4.  The  child 
in  school.    5.  The  child  in  the  library.    0.  The  child  in  church.    Conclusion. 

777.  Pepler,  Douglas.    The  care  committee,  the  child  and  the  parent;  a  small 

volume  containing  the  history  of  the  provision  of  meals  to  the  children  of  poor 
parents;  and  an  account  of  children's  care  committees,  their  work  and  organi- 
zation, with  particular  reference  to  the  place  of  the  voluntary  worker  and  the 
duties  of  an  official.    London,  Constable  &  company,  ltd.,  1912.    101  p.    12^. 

778.  Werner,  Carl.    Bringing  up  the  boy.    A  message  to  fathers  and  mothers  from  a 

boy  of  yesterday  concerning  the  men  of  to-morrow.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead 
and  company,  1913.    xiii,  114  p.    illus.     12^. 

MORAL  Ain>  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

779.  Coleman,  Norman  F.    The  Bible  as  literature  in  the  high  school.    School 

review,  21:246-49,  April  1913. 
Shovs  the  results  obtained  in  Spokane  in  the  year  1904. 

780.  Huntley,  Emily.    Graded  school  problems;  questions  from  the  field  discussed 

and  answered.    London,  The  Sunday  school  union  [1912].    215  p.    12®. 
Relates  to  the  graded  Sunday  school. 

781.  Boger,  Maurice.    Le  deuxi^me  Congr^  international  d'^ucation  morale. 

Revue  p^dagogique,  n.  s,  62:201-224,  March  1913. 
First  article,  to  be  continued. 

782.  Smith,  Charles  Forater.    Religious  work  in  a  state  university.     Religiotis 

education,  8:66-76,  April  1913. 

An  account  of  reUgious  work  and  conditiouB  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    Reprinted  from 
the  Metho4iBt  review,  October  1912. 

783.  Stainsby,   W.   C.    The   religious  education   of  children.    Parents'    review, 

24:161-75,  March  1913. 

784.  Sutton,  W.  S.    A  general  discussion  of  the  different  plans  for  moral  instruc- 

tion.   Texas  school  magazine,  15:7-9,  April  1913. 
"  A  paper  read  before  the  Religious  educaticm  association,  Cleveland,  Ohio." 

785.  Tale-bearing  and  character.    Outlook,  103:708-15,  March  29,  1913. 

A  dissertation  on  school  etliics,  illustratod  by  letters  fTom  teachers.    Results  of  early  Intel- 
lectual training. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

786.  Anthony,  Willis  B.    Teaching  real  life  in  school.    World's  work,  25:69&-98, 

April  1913. 
Describes  work  at  the  Practical  arts  school,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

787.  Buchanan,  Charles  M.    The  cultural  value  of  vocational  training.    Southern 

workman,  42:203-208,  AprU  1913. 

788.  Cadbury,  Edward.    Experiments  in  industrial  organization.    With  a  pre&ce 

by  W.  J.  Ashley,  professor  of  commerce  in  the  University  of  Birmingham. 
London,  New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green,  and  co.,  1912.    xxi,  296  p.    12^. 
Education  of  employees,  p.  11-47. 

789.  Challman,  S.  A.    How  to  begin  rndustrial  woric  in  onall  schools.    School 

education,  32:7-8,  March  1913. 
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790.  Deuisoher  aussehtuMi  fUr  tedhniBches  sohulwesen.    Abhandlungen  und 

berichte  tiber  techmBches  schulwesen.    Band  1-1 V.    Leipzig  and  Berlin, 

B.  G.  Teubner,  1910-1912.    4  v.    8^ 

Band  I-n,  ArMteii  aof  dem  gebieto  des  tochniachen  mittelachulwMeaa.  Band  III,  Arbeiten 
aof  dem  gebiete  dea  tochnJaohen  niederan  aohtUweaana.  Band  IV  Borichte  aoa  dem  fetlete 
daa  tedmiachan  hochaohalweama. 

Thia  important  aeriea  haa  now  reached  Ita  fourth  volume. 

791.  Dewey,   John.    Industrial   education  and   democracy.    Survey,   29:870-71, 

893,  March  22, 1913. 

A  reply  to  an  article  on  the  Wiaoonain  experiment  in  induatrial  education,  by  H.  E.  Milea, 
Sorvey,  February  15,  1913.  Prof.  Dewey  oondemna  the  aoheme  of  induatrial  education  which 
haa  been  propoaed  for  adoption  by  the  next  leglalature  of  niinoia.  Thia  acheme  propoaea  ''a 
leparate  State  commlwion  of  vocational  education,  wherever  the  community  may  wish  to  develop 
any  form  of  induatrial  education."  The  writer  aaya  that  it  will  reault  in  <' induatrial  daaaea," 
and  poaaibly  an  exploitatton  of  labor. 

792.  Hieka,  Warren  E.    The  function  of  continuation  schools.    Wisconsin  journal 

of  education,  45:70-72,  March  1913. 
Diacuana  etomentary-induatrial  aoboola,  part-time  aohoola,  evening  claasee,  etc 

793. Vocational  education  in  Wisconsin.    American  schoolmaster,  6:145-64, 

April  1913. 
Diacuaaea  continuation  achoola. 

794.  JeTons,  H.  Wxnetrid.    The  industrial  training  and  placing  of  juveniles  in 

England.    Journal  of  political  economy,  21:243^54,  March  1913. 

Saya  that  opinion  in  En^and  ia  growing,  "that  to  leaaen  the  extent  of  juvenile  employment 
in  unsuitable  occupations,  legislative  action  is  necessary." 

795.  Leighton,  E.  V.    Some  public  schools  that  are  not  titilures.    II.  The  Beverly 

independent  industrial  school.     Popular  educator,  30:425-29,  April  1913. 

796.  Meama,  WUUani.    Six  million  workers.    The  public  school  and  the  self- 

supporting  woman.    Saturday  evening  post,   185:16-17,  48-49,   March  22, 

1913. 

Tells  of  the  work  of  various  trade  schools  for  girls,  such  as  the  Manhattan  trade  school  for 
flxis,  New  York,  Union  school  of  salesmanship,  Boston,  etc. 

797.  Hearing,  Scott.    Public  schools  that  are  making  good:  1.  Elementary  schoob 

that  are  linked  to  real  life.    Ladies'  home  journal,  30  :  19-20,  72,  April  1913. 

Among  other  thin^  describes  the  work  of  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Practical  arte  school.  Advo- 
cates vacation  sdiools  in  summer,  etc. 

798.  Buflsell,  James  Earl  and  Bonser,  Frederick  Gordon.    Industrial  educa- 

tion.   New  York  city.  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1912.    50  p.    8^. 

799.  Thomaon,  Mary  Homer.    Environment  and  efficiency;  a  study  in  the  records 

of  industrial  schools  and  orphanages.  London,  New  York  [etc.]  Longmans, 
Green  and  co.,  1912.  100  p.  8^.  (Birmingham  studies  in  social  economics 
and  adjacent  fields  ...  I) 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCB. 

800.  Barrows,  Alice  P.    Report  of  the  Vocational  guidance  survey.    New  York, 

Public  education  association  of  the  city  of  New  York  [1912]    15  p.    8^. 

Reprinted  fM>m  the  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  City  superintendent  of  schools,  New  York 
city,  1012. 

The  Vocational  guidance  survey  has  now  become  the  Vocational  education  survey,  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Public  education  association.    A  final  report  is  in  preparation. 

801.  Hermann,   Anna.    Die    berufswahl  unserer  tdchter.     Lehrerin,   20  :  401-4, 

March  15,  1913. 

An  address  before  parents  in  a  girls'  secondary  school.  The  speaker  begins  her  discussion  with 
two  statements  she  has  frequently  heard  fh>m  tathers:  "Woman's  place  is  the  home";  and 
"While  I  am  Uving  my  daughter  will  not  have  to  earn  her  living". 
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AGRICULTURiX  SDUCATIOll. 

802.  Johns,  W.  A.    School  gardens.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  62  :  151-56,  April 

1913. 
OtfdtD  ipork  by  grades,  from  the  flnl  to  the  aifbUi  gnd«. 

803.  Knirk,  Cail  F.    Agriculture  in  the  high  school.    School  science  and  mathe- 

matics, 13 :  306-10,  April  1913. 
Agriculture  in  a  dty  higfh  ediooU 

804.  M«iar,  William  Herman  Dietrich.    School  and  home  gardens.    Boston,  New 

York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1913]    v,  319  p.    front,  (cd.)  illus.    8*. 

805.  Bloxdan,  Baymond.    A  new  idea  in  state  schools  that  will  bmld  up  character 

and  body  as  w^  as  bndn.    Ciaftsman,  24 :  52-60,  April  1913. 

Advocatee  the  establiahment  of  a  farm  school  in  evwy  oemmtmity.  Pr^Mriy  "»fM^rT  such  a 
school  would  support  the  public  school  of  the  district.  Author  says:  "A  cooperative  market 
oould  become  a  part  of  the  project." 

COMMBRCIAL  SDOCATIOll. 

806.  Downey,  James  E.    ''Education  for  business.''    The  Boston  high  school  of 

commerce.    Journal  of  political  economy,  21 :  221-42,  March  1913. 
Describes  activities  and  curriculum. 

807.  Hotchkias,  WUlard  B.    Ihe  Northwestern  university  school  of  commerce. 

Journal  of  political  economy,  21 :  196-208,  March  1913. 

Purpose  of  institution  was  to  give  in  evening  courses  "an  opportunity  for  capable  and  ambitioat 
employees  to  pursue  business  subjects  lh>m  the  point  of  view  of  foundation  principles." 

808.  Jones,  Edward  D.    Some  propositions  concerning  university  instruction  in 

business  administration.    Joumal  of  political  ec<momy,  21 :  185-95,    March 

1913. 

Advocates  the  ialBii«  of  Indnstilal  acttvity  to  tha  piMM  of  an  intelleetaal  ponoit,  fav«ni^ 
a  high  code  of  ethics. 

809.  ffitieppaxd,  James  J.    The  place  of  the  high  school  in  commercial  education. 

Joumal  of  political  economy,  21:209-20,  March  1913. 
8aja  that  the  ooaimi|dal  school  ought  not  to  yall  iti  activlly  to  day  toatrootioB. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

810.  Sevan,  Arthur  Dean.    Medical  education  and  the  hospital.    Joumal  of  the 

American  medical  association,  60:974-79,  March  29,  1913. 

Sketches  the  hbtory  and  devatopment  of  modioal  soieiioe.  Advocates  the  ooopeaatton  of  the 
municipal  hospital  and  the  ganeral  hospital,  supported  by  private  endowment,  with  the  medfoal 
department  of  the  university. 

811.  ColweU,  N.  P.    The  present  status  of  medical  education.    Joumal  of  the 

American  medical  association,  60:1096-99,  April  5,  1913. 

Report  given  at  the  ninth  annual  conference  of  the  Council  on  medical  education,  Chicago, 
February  24, 1913.    lUustratod  with  graphic  statftstiea. 

812.  Lyon,  E.  P.    The  problem  of  teaching  general  medicine.    Joumal  of  the  Ameri- 

can medical  association,  60:1049-54,  April  5,  1913. 

Writer  thinks  that  the  weakest  part  of  medical  teaching  is  general  medldne.  *'It  should  ha 
the  strongest    It  should  be  a  university  department,  Uke  the  other  divisions  of  biologlo  wience." 

Read  as  the  report  of  the  committee  on  pedagogy  before  the  Association  of  Amerfoan  medical 
colleges,  February  26,  1918. 

813.  A  premedical  college  year.    Joumal  of  the  American   medical  association, 

60:1016-17,  March  29,  1913. 

Gives  a  schedule  of  the  subjects  "offered  in  academic  and  secondary  schools,  credits  In  whlefa 
ire  acceptable  for  entrance  to  the  preliminary  college  year  leading  to  the  medkal  oounea." 
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BBUGAnOH  OF  WOMBV. 

814.  Conference  of  nnivexsitj  women,  Oxford,  Bng.    The  Chiutian  education 

of  women  in  the  Ee«t.  Being  addressee  delivered  at  a  conference  of  univer- 
sity women  at  Oxford.  September  4th  to  10th,  1912.  London,  Student 
Christian  movement  [1912]    160  p.    8^. 

815.  Cowan,  Hhma  O.    The  educatien  of  the  women  of  India.    New  York,  Chicago 

[etc.]  F.  H.  Revell  company  [1912]    256  p.  illus.    8*. 

816.  OnUck,  L.  H.    Amerikas  weibliche  jugend  am  lagefeiier.    K6rperliche  erzie- 

hung,  46:35-39,  February  1913. 

DescribflstheOampflngirlsof  AoMTica.-  Typical  of  th«prtvftlllDgO«niian  Interest  In  Amorieiii 
physical  education  morements. 

817.  Hendzick,  Burton  J.    A  sdiool  for  womanhood.    McOure's  magazine,  41:4^ 

57,  May  1913. 

to  the  writer,  "represents  a  vigoroos  revolt  against  the  rigidity  of  tiie  Amerloan  poUio  scHttaii." 
EDUCATION  OF  SPECIAL  CUU3SBS. 

818.  Berkey,  J.  K.    Special  schools  for  exceptional  children.    Pennsylvania  school 

journal,  61:420-23,  Mardi  1913. 

Address  dettrered  before  the  graded  school  department  of  the  FSBneylrania  state  edoeatioaal 
assodatioo,  December  27, 1913. 

819.  Favrot,  Leo  X.    Training  teachers  for  rural  schools  for  negroes.    Arkans^ts 

school  journal,  18:13-15,  March  1913. 

Claims  that  in  addition  to  the  geoecal  reqolrements  in  scholarship,  professional  training  and 
penooal  attributes,  a  teacher  of  a  rural  selMwl  should  pesssss  a  love  el  natofe,  an  undewtandtng  el 
rural  activities,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  rural  iadustriee. 

820.  Fuller,  Sarah.    Home  training  in  the  development  of  speech.    Yolta  review, 

14:701-9,  March  1913. 
To  be  oontinned.    Contains  illustratioas  showing  the  positions  of  the  Tocal  organs  in  speech. 

821.  Hemdon,  Caxxia  P.    The  exceptional  child  and  what  we  are  doing  for  him. 

Normal  instructor,  22:26,  April  1913. 

Discusses  the  physically  and  moraHy  exceptional  child.  The  next  article  by  the  same  author 
will  deal  with  the  mentally  exceptional  child. 

822.  CDonneU,  Franoia  H.  E.    Ethics  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.    Yolta  review, 

14:720-27,  March  1913. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

823.  Fargo,  XAdle  F.    The  place  of  the  library  in  high  school  education.    Educi^ 

tion,  33:473-77,  April  1913. 

DiscussM  the  question  of  making  the  library  an  Huepnl  part  of  our  sjrstem  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

824.  Freeman,  Xarilla  Waite.    The  joint  work  of  the  high  school  and  the  public 

library  in  relating  education  to  life.    Library  journal,  38: 179-4»,  April  1913. 

"  Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  libraries,  Southern  educational  assoriitJon,  Loqio- 
▼ille,  Ky.,  November  29, 1913." 

825.  G^emnan,  Edward  D.    The  development  of  secondary  school  libiBriaa. 

libiary  journal,  38:183-89,  April  1913. 
Bibliography:  p.  m^. 

Describes  briefly  lour  representative  types  of  high  school  librariee,  and  glvee  statistics  showing 
the  growth  of  secondary  school  libraries  since  1805. 
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826.  Herbert,  Olara  W.    An  exhibit  of  libnury  resourcee  helpful  to  achoola  and 

teachers.    Public  libraries,  18 :  150-52,  April  1913. 
Describes  an  exhibit  at  the  Public  library  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

827.  Olcott,  Frances  JenkinB.    The  children's  free  libmry  and  city  education. 

American  city,  8:257-64,  March  1913. 

828.  Wood,  Harriet  A.    Sets  for  children.    Public  libraries,  18:138-41,  April  1913. 

Qivm  the  replies  of  droular  letters  sent  to  a  nomber  of  dilldren's  librarians  to  (Uaoorer  tlMir 
attitude  toward  four  sets  of  children's  books. 

PBRIODICALS  INDEXED  IN  THIS  NUMBBIL 

American  city,  93  Nassau  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  education,  50  State  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

American  journal  of  sociology,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  IlL 

American  school  board  journal,  129  Michigan  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  schoolmaster.  State  normal  school,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

American  teacher,  225  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arkansas  school  journal.  Peoples  building.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Atlantic  educational  journal,  19  West  Saratoga  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catholic  educational  review,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Colorado  school  journal,  230  Railway  Exchange  building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Columbia  university  quarterly,  Columbia  imiversity  press.  New  York,  N^T. 

Contemporary  review,  249  West  Thirteenth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Craftsman,  41  West  Thirty-fourth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

£ducateur  modeme,  Paris,  France. 

Education,  120  Boylston  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Educational  foundations,  31-33  East  Twenty-eeventh  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Educational  review,  Columbia  university.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Elementary  school  teacher.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  IIL 

English  journal.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 

Fortnightly  review,  249  West  Thirteenth  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frauenbildung,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Geographical  teacher,  London,  England. 

Good  housekeeping  magazine,  381  Fourth  avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harper's  magazine,  Fnmklin  square.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hig^  school  quarterly.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  €^.    (Prof.  J.  S.  Stewart* 

editor.) 
Independent,  130  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Irish  educational  review,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Journal  of  education,  6  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Journal  of  educational  psychology,  Warwick  &  York,  inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Journal  of  home  economics,  Roland  Park  Branch,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Journal  of  political  economy,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 
Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  &35  Dearborn  avenue,  Chicago,  lU. 
Kdrperliche  erziehung,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Ladies'  home  journal,  Curtis  publishing  company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lehrerin,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
Library  journal,  298  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

McClure's  magazine.  Fourth  avenue  and  Twentieth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Minerva,  Ostende,  Belgium. 
Monatshefte  fOr  den  naturwissenschaftlichen  unterricht,  Leipzig,  Germany.  i 

Monatshefte  fflr  deutsche  sprache  und  pfidagogik,  55^-568  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  I 

Nebraska  teacher,  1126-1128  Q  street,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  I 

Normal  instructor,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Ohio  educational  monthly,  55  East  Main  street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Ohio  teacher,  81-87  NorUi  Third  street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oklahoma  school  herald,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Oregon  teachers  monthly,  Salem,  Oreg. 

OuUook,  287  Fourth  avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

P&dagogiache  warte,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Parenta'  review,  London,  England. 

Pedagogical  seminary,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Pennsylvania  school  journal,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Popular  educator,  Popular  educator  company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Popular  science  monthly,  Substation  84,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Progressive  teacher,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Psychological  clinic,  Woodland  avenue  and  Thirty-sixth  street^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Public  libraries,  37  South  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Religious  education,  332  South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Revue  intemationale  de  Tenseignement,  Paris,  France. 

Revue  p6dagogique,  Paris,  France. 

Revue  universitaire,  Paris,  France. 

Rivista  pedagogica,  Rome,  Italy. 

Saturday  evening  post,  Curtis  publishing  company,  Philadelphia,  P«. 

School  and  home  education,  Bloomington,  111. 

School  education,  717  Hennepin  avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

School  journal,  31-33  East  Twenty-seventh  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

School  music,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

School  news  and  practical  educator,  Taylorville  and  Chicago,  111. 

School  review,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 

School  science  and  mathematics,  Mount  Morris,  111. 

School  world,  London,  England. 

Schweizerlsche  lehrerzeitung,  Ztlrich,  Switzerland. 

Science,  Substation  84,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sewanee  review,  Sewanee,  Tennessee. 

Sierra  educational  news,  50  Main  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

South  Dakota  educator,  Mitchell,  S.  D. 

Southern  workman,  Hampton,  Va. 

Survey,  105  East  Twenty-second  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Texas  school  magazine,  1304  Commerce  street,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Viiginia  journal  of  education,  Richmond,  Va. 

Volta  review,  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

West  Virginia  school  journal,  346  Front  street,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  Parker  educational  co.,  Madison,  Wis. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Depabtment  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 

Washington^  January  1,  WIS. 

Sir:  In  the  older  Greek  education  one-half  of  the  school  day  was 
regularly  spent  by  the  Greek  boys  in  exercises  and  games  designed 
to  make  them  strong  and  also  to  teach  them  the  mental  significance 
of  sound  health.  During  the  middle  ages  this  high  ideal  of  soundness 
and  sanity  was  lost,  and  even  looked  upon  as  spiritually  dangerous. 

There  is  emerging  to-day  a  new  health  consciousness.  We  now 
know  that  diseases  are  not  providentially  sent,  but  are  the  results  of 
natural  forces  which  man  may  overcome.  We  know,  too,  even 
better  than  the  Greeks,  that  physical  soundness  and  mental  sanity 
are  vitally  related.  Hence,  we  realize  that  mental  progress  demands 
physical  progress. 

Medical  inspection  of  school  children  has  for  its  chief  purpose  the 
early  discovery  of  physical  defects  or  disease,  so  that  such  defects 
may  be  corrected  in  early  life,  or  that  contagion  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  No  educational  movement  in  modem  times  has  had  more 
vital  relations  to  the  children,  to  the  homes  they  represent,  and  to 
the  Nation,  than  medical  inspection  of  school  children  and  the  gen- 
eral hygienic  movement  it  typifies. 

The  work  began  in  this  country  less  than  20  years  ago,  but  we  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  the  most  rapid  development  of  this  part  of  the 
public  educational  service.  Information  is  eagerly  sought  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  manuscript  hereby  transmitted,  entitled  ''Annotated  Bib- 
liography of  Medical  Inspection  and  Health  Supervision  of  School 
Children  in  the  United  States  for  the  Years  1909-1912,"  was  compiled 
in  the  Division  of  School  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  of  this  bureau. 
It  is  a  digest  of  the  chief  literature  on  this  subject  published  in 
America  during  the  past  four  years,  and  will  be  very  helpful,  espe- 
ciaUy  to  school  and  health  officers.  I  therefore  recommend  its  pub- 
lication as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Very  respectfully, 

P,  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
The  Seobetabt  of  the  Intbbior. 
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ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  MEDICAL  INSPEC- 
TION AND  HEALTH  SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 


GENERAL  REFERENCES. 

ikIiliEM',  Arch  Turner.  The  school  and  physical  welfare  of  the  child.  7n  North 
Carolina  association  of  city  public-school  superintendents  and  principals.  Pro- 
ceedings, 1911.    Raleigh,  Edwards  &  Broughton  printing  co.,  1911.    p.  1^27. 

"  It  is  the  buaineas  of  the  school  to  see  that  the  physical  surroundings  of  the  child  comply  in  every 
detail  with  the  laws  of  healthful  living.  The  room  should  be  large;  the  air  space  ample;  the  ventila> 
tion  continuous;  the  light  tree  from  shadows  and  properly  directed:  the  sittings  accommodated  to  the 
child's  siie  and  not  to  the  grade:  the  water  imre  and  of  the  right  temperature,  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments for  using  it;  the  toilets  dean;  the  playgrounds  large  and  dry;  and  plenty  oftime  to  use  them  .... 

**  The  school  is  under  urgent  obligations  legally  as  well  as  morally  to  see  that  it  does  not  become  a 
diatributing  center  for  contagious  diseases.  .  .  . 

"  When  we  consider  what  medical  inspection  will  do  for  the  schools,  its  cost  becomes  a  legitimate  school 
expenditure.    It  is  just  as  much  so  as  the  salary  of  the  teacher.  •  .  • 

**  Tbe  three  essential  things  in  this  inspection  are  the  following: 

"  1.  To  know  the  health  rectM-ds  of  the  community. 

*'2.  To  know  as  far  as  possible  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  who  attend  schooU 

"3.  To  follow  up  this  knowledge  by  having  as  many  of  them  treated  as  we  can  find  a  means  for,  and 
to  use  these  health  reocMtls  in  every  helpful  way  possible." 

American  medical  aosociatioii.  Report  of  committee  on  administrative  methods 
of  physical  examination  of  school  children.  Its  Journal,  57:  1750-51,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1911. 

Signed:  Ernest  B.  Hoag,  M.  D.  and  Everett  C.  Beadi,  M.  D. 

Recommends:  That  city  and  county  boards  of  education  should  secure  the  services  of  trained  medical 
inspectors  sufficient  in  number  to  instruct  all  elementary  school  teachers  in  making  preUminary  physical 
examinations  or  health  surveys;  that  city  boards  of  education  maintain  departments  of  medical  inspeo- 
tkin.  the  beads  of  such  departments  to  be  medically  trained  men;  that  the  cities  be  divided  into  districts 
with  a  medical  inspector  in  charge  of  each  district. 

That  each  child  be  given  a  physical  examination  each  year,  preferably  at  the  beginning. 

That  this  examination  be  sufficiently  thorough  to  detect  defects  that  interfere,  or  are  liable  to  inter- 
fere, with  the  health,  growth,  and  development  of  the  child,  such  examinations  to  include  the  exam- 
tnation  of  the  eye,  ear,  mouth,  nose,  throat,  teeth,  heart,  iungs.  thorax,  shoulders,  spine,  hips,  inguinal 
region,  feet,  nutrition,  mentality,  and  nervous  system. 

That  tlie  preliminary  examinatian  in  the  elemantary  schools  be  made  by  the  teacher  or  nurse  and 
in  the  high  schools  by  the  director  of  physical  education  or  one  of  his  assistants. 

That  the  anpplemeotary  physical  examination  be  made  in  the  elementary  schools  by  the  trained 
piedkal  inspector,  and  in  the  high  schools  by  the  director  of  physical  education  if  he  be  medically 
trained;  otherwise  by  the  medical  inspector;  that  a  careful  record  be  kept  of  the  results  of  the  prelim- 
iDBry  and  supplementary  examinatioos  to  include  only  such  data  as  would  be  of  future  use  to  the  teadier 
ordlrecto- 

That  thw^'  records  be  kept  by  the  teadier  and  passed  on  with  the  promotion  slip,  a  duplicate  being 
retained  in  the  office  of  the  health  inspector. 

That  whenever  feasible  the  physical  examination  be  conducted  preferably  by  examlnen,  employed 
by  and  under  tho  direction  of  the  board  of  education.  When  this  is  not  feasible  the  appotaitee  of  the 
board  of  health  should  be  approved  by  the  board  of  education. 

TlMt  a  greater  eflort  be  made  to  establish  hearty  oooperation  between  the  school  physician,  the 
ceadMr,  the  temily  physician,  the  home,  and  the  fk«e  dispensaries  in  following  up  and  in  securing  the 
corrictioo  of  physical  defects. 
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Axneriean  medical  aasooiation.    Rep<»rt  of  committee  on  medical  inspecticm  of 

Bchools.    Jt«  Journal,  57: 1751-57,  November  25,  1911. 

Chairman,  Qwrgfi  L.  Leslie. 

**  Two  diTisioDs  of  this  field  of  work  art  Advisable: 

"A.  Under  the  control  and  direction  cf  boards  of  education— ^hai  part  of  the  work  eneotlal  for  the  intel- 
ligent handling  of  pupils  and  students  throughout  their  period  of  educational  training;  and  for  the 
nudntenance  of  hygienic  environment  and  hsrgienic  activity— the  field  of  educational  kpgiene. 

"B.  Under  the  control  and  direction  t^  boardi  cf  ik«attA— that  part  of  the  field  of  work  oonoemed  with 
the  oare  and  control  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  as  a  part  of  the  field  of  jmbUc  health, 

''BDUC^ndNAL  HTOIENB— UNDtB  THE  CONTBOL  JJYD  OIEBCnON  Of  BOAftDS  OF  SDUCATIOK. 

"prmposia  or  thb  wobk. 

**l.  The  establishment  of  biennial,  annual,  and,  when  necessary,  more  frequent  skilled  physical  and 
developmental  examinations  of  pupils  and  students  by  a  stall  of  experts.  The  establishment  of  initial 
examinaUon  of  pupils  by  the  teaching  force  of  the  schools,  as  &r  as  the  teaching  force  is  qualified,  prior 
to  the  skilled  examinations  by  experts. 

"2.  By  effective  action,  based  on  the  data  of  these  examinations,  to  secure  (a)  the  correction  of  physl- 
oal  anomalies  and  thus  remove  the  growth-barriers  of  children  and  youths,  and  (b)  whenever  possible 
and  practicable,  to  adjust  educational  activities  to  meet  the  requirements  of  physical  and  mental  heaitb, 
growth  and  development,  and  tjhus  establish  a  special  field  of  education  for  the  maintenance  of  oon- 
tinuous  health  and  development  supervision  of  pupils  and  students. 

"3.  To  maintain  a  scientific  and  systematic  study  of  mental  retardation  and  mental  deviation  of 
pupils  and  students  by  skilled  examination,  and  whenever  poesible  and  practicable,  by  skilled  training 
in  special  schools. 

"4.  To  establish  skilled  physical  and  health  examinatfons  of  candidates  for  teadiers*  positions  prior 
to  their  election  to  determine  vital  fitness  for  their  work,  and  thereafter  to  maintain  continuous  super- 
vision of  health  and  efficiency  to  teachers  as  related  to  the  work  of  the  schools. 

"5.  (a)  To  organise  and  supervise  courses  of  technical  instruction  in  hygiene  for  pupils,  students  and 
teachers,  in  the  means  of  conservation  of  physical  and  mental  health,  growth  and  devefopmmt;  in  the 
means  of  correction  and  prevention  of  defects,  disease  and  degeneracy;  (6)  whenever  necessary  for  effi- 
ciency, to  give  practical  and  technical  instruction  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  schools,  while  engaged  in 
teaching,  in  the  initial  phjrsical  and  developmental  examination  of  pupils;  and  in  the  skilled  physical 
and  developmental  and  psychoclinical  examination  of  exceptional  pupils,  abnormal  and  supemormaL 

"6.  To  establish  and  maintain  well-equipped  medical  anthropometric  and  psydioclinical  labora- 
tOTles  in  the  public  schools  which  shall  afford  opportunity  and  equipment—  ^ 

"(a)  for  sufficiently  skiUtil  medical,  anthropometric  and  psydioclinical  examlnatJon  of  exoeptiooal 
pupils  and  of  all  pupdis  requiring  special  examination. 

"(b)  for  such  technical  training  of  teachers  in  the  laboratory  and  experimental  phases  of  educational 
work,  connected  with  the  physical  and  mental  examination  of  pupils,  in  clinioal  psychology  and  in 
experimental  pedagogy  as  is  essential  for  the  intelligent  handling  of  pupila. 

"(e)  for  essential  work  in  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

"7.  To  exercise  expert  sanitary  supervision  in  the  planning  and  maintenance  of  school  bolldtngs  and 
grounds. 

**S,  To  bring  about  the  establishment  of  dental  and  medical  clinics  for  pupils  whose  paraitsare  finan- 
cially unable  to  provide  essential  medical  and  dental  aid. 

"9.  Whenever  possible  and  practicable,  to  cooperate  with  State,  county,  and  olty  health  ofltoen  in 
the  detection  of  and  reporting  of  contagious  diseases. 

"  10.  Eadi  department  of  educational  hygiene  to  constitute  a  bureau  of  praotioal  investigatloo  and 
research  in  educational  hygiene,  and  as  such  to  cooperate  with  State  bureaos  of  educational  hjrgiene 
whose  ftmctions  will  or  ought  to  be  the  organisation  and  supervision  of  State-wide  work  and  inveatlga- 
tlon  in  this  special  field  of  education— looking  forward  to  the  establishment  also  of  a  national  bureau 
of  educational  hygiene. 

**An  approrimate  grouping  of  pupiU.—Baaod  on  the  data  of  physical  and  developmental  examinations 
whidi  ought  to  follow  the  examination  of  pupils  and  students.  1.  Those  for  whom  medical  and  d^tal 
aid  is  essential.  2.  Those  whose  respiratoiy  or  circulatory  systems  are  defective  or  are  poorly  developed, 
for  whom  a  bu^er  amount  of  out  of  door  life  and  physical  activity  Is  essential,  or  other  modification  of 
school  activities  necessary.  3.  Those  whose  nervous  systems  are  defective  or  pooriy  devefoped  and 
who  require  an  unusual  amount  of  oat  of  door  life,  physical  activity,  special  care  and  skilled  training. 
4.  The  segregatton  of  pupils  requiring  an  unusual  amount  of  physical  activity  for  possible  mental 
growth— both  sexes.  6.  Segregation  of  popfls  of  truancy  and  criminal  tendencies  or  otherwise  showing 
more  or  less  degeneracy,  and  assignment  to  special  schools  with  spedal  training.  0.  Segregation  of 
mentally  defective  papils  and  assignment  to  special  schools.  7.  The  segregatioB  of  supemormal  pnpUs 
and  assignment  to  ipeiBial  schools.  8.  Ae  ter  as  practicable,  the  groaplng  of  pupils  In  aooordaBoe  with 
devefopment  age. 

'*lB  this  program,  sdiool  nurses  are  assistants  to  the  staff.    Their  field  work  is  enentiaUy  as  IoUowk 

"To  assist  members  of  the  staff  in  the  skilled  examination  of  papOs  and  otlMrwIse  as  aasletsnee  is 
needed;  to  assist  teachers  in  making  preliminary  surveys  of  their  pupils  and  in  giving  initial  ezamina- 
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tkmm,  notuyiiic  panoti  cf  wwiMil  mtedi  of  papUs,  etc.;  vliitiiig  parmts  and  in  aO  JnsCiflable  wayi 
I'falillitilnf  •fleotive  ooopwmtion  bttw«en  hom«  and  acliool.  Further,  the  fOnctUm  of  the  school  none 
is  that  of  the  aooial  edocator  hi  the  field  of  hygiene.    Ae  euch,  the  work  of  the  school  nurse  Is  oae  of  high 


"The  staff  of  experts,  the  teaching  force  of  the  schools  and  school  nurses,  working  from  the  itandpoirU 
«f  eimMtkMy  form  an  educaticmal  corps  to  secure  the  effective  cooperation  of  home,  adiool  and  school 
authorities  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  physical  and  mental  health  and  growth  of  pupils.  When 
•ducatioDal  means  tail,  the  law  must  remedy  instanoee  oi  neglect  of  health  and  growth  of  children. 

"Each  department  of  educational  hygiene  should  act,  as  &r  as  piacticable  and  ooosistent  with  the 
required  established  work,  as  a  bureau  of  investigation  and  research. 

"The  fkmctions  of  departments  of  educational  hygiene  are  twofold:  1.  Carrying  out  certain  estab- 
lialied  wortr  of  the  adioola.  2.  Ihyestlgation  and  research  of  problems  of  health  and  developmcot»  of 
finical  psydiology  and  of  experimental  pedagogy. 

"Two  elaases  of  experts  stand  out  as  preeminently  qualified  fbr  work  in  this  special  field  of  education: 
1.  The  psychologist-educator.  An  expert  in  child  hygiene,  in  educational  and  clinical  psychology  and 
tn  practical  experimental  pedagogy:  skilled  in  physical  and  mental  diagnosis,  of  normal  and  abnormal 
growth  and  devetopmait  and  having  a  knowledge  of  elementary  medicine;  a  thoroughly  trained,  broad- 
gAuged  exp«t  in  education.  2.  The  skilled  physician  who  has  had  sufficient  training  and  acquaintance 
with  educational  work. 

'*Toiir  committee,  therefore,  Joins  in  a  recommendation  already  made  by  Dr.  Terman  of  the  depart- 
DMnt  of  education  of  Leland  Stanford  university,  essentially  as  follows:  That  steps  be  taken  to  bring 
about  a  oonfsrenoe  of  representatives  from  the  United  States  department  (bureau]  of  education,  the 
Natkmal  education  association,  the  American  mediotl  association,  the  American  Institute  of  home- 
opathy and  other  national  medical  associations  and  the  Russell  Sage  foundation  tot  child  welfM^ 
which  committee,  after  Joint  consideration  of  the  problems  involved,  shall  formulate  and  recommend 
attemative  systems  of  educational  hygiene  which  in  time  would  be  accepted  as  standard  requirements 
in  this  special  field  of  education." 

Amezican  school  hygiene  aasociation.  Report  of  Committee  on  status  of  medical 
inspection  of  school  children  throughout  the  United  States.  In  iu  Proceedings, 
1910.    Springfield  [Mass.]  American  physical  education  review,  1910.    p.  176-83. 

Chair  maUj  John  J.  Cronin,  If.  D. 

A  questionnaire  [see  Appendix,  p.  129]  was  prepared  by  the  conunittee  and  sent  to  50  places.  Of  these, 
14  submitted  forms  property  made  out.  All  declared  that  some  form  of  organised  medical  inqjeotioo  of 
•chool  chfidren  was  adopted.  AU  places  have  a  system  of  following  up  and  controlling  the  oases  found 
with  contagious  disease  and  physical  abnormality.  Particulariy  in  towns,  the  percentage  of  children 
bronijbt  nnder  treatment  is  very  high— 75  to  100  per  cent.  In  one  place  only  are  the  parochial  schools 
under  nnmicipal  supervision.  General  inspection  for  contagious  conditions  Is  made  regularly  once  a 
year,  and  thereafter  as  the  emergency  arises.  The  physical  examination  Is  made  on  selected  cases.  The 
number  of  children  under  the  care  of  one  inspector  varies  from  900  to  10.000.  Not  one  plaoe  provides 
baths  for  the  use  of  school  children  in  the  school  building,  and  only  two  places  report  CscOitles  for  bathing 
in  municipal  baths.  Of  the  14  places  reported,  13  are  supervised  imder  the  direction  of  departments  of 
education.    Seven  places  report  some  form  of  instruction  in  the  care  of  children's  teeth. 

American  school  hygiene  association.  [ Report  of  Committee  on]  Status  of  medical 
inspection  in  the  United  States.  In  ifa  Proceedings,  1911.  Springfield,  Mass., 
American  physical  education  review,  1911.    p.  144-48.    tables. 

Chairman,  John  J.  Cronin,  M.  D. 

About  1,400  questionnaires  were  sent  out 

Returns  were  received  as  follows:  306  fh>m  North  Atlantic  States;  46  from  South  Atlantic  Stater,  97 
Drom  South  Central  States;  286  fh>m  North  Central  States;  and  52  from  Western  Statee.  The  chairman 
w^y:  **In  concluding  this  statistical  report,  I  am  constrained  to  inquire  why  Is  it  that  only  387  placet 
of  758  reporting  have  made  any  attempt  to  protect  the  health  of  their  school  children." 

ATBBS,  Leonard  Porter,  comp.  Medical  inspection  legislation.  New  York  City, 
Ruasell  Sage  foundation,  Dept.  of  child  hygiene  [1911]  53  p.  map.  8^.  ([Ruasell 
Sage  foundation.  Dept.  of  child  hygiene.  Pamphlet]  Health,  education,  recrea- 
tion,   no.  99) 

Pitaidpal  features  of  State  laws  and  reguUtioos  providing  for  medical  hispection,  1911:  p.  0. 
Afattnots  of  laws  and  regulations:  p.  7-11. 

ATBB8,  Leonard  Porter.    Physical  defects  and  sohool  progren.    American  phy»> 

ical  education  review,  14  :  197-206,  April  1909.    tables. 

Aim  la  Hygtane  and  physical  eduoatlon,  1 :  500-606,  September  IflOO;  and  with  soom  adiUkmal  UMtt 
wmipungrvpht  in  hit  Laggards  in  onr  sehoola.  New  York,  Charities  pobHoatioa  committee,  1909.  p. 
U^8L 
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R«prliit6d.    Rtmell  8«8»  fomMUtion.    Departmaatofobiklbygitat.    No.  41. 

The  interrelsUoii  of  ph jsteal  defects  as  discovered  by  medical  inspeotioa.  and  reUnUtioo  of  wehotii 
chUdren  as  found  in  statistical  studies  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  New  York  City,  and  Pliiladelphia. 

<'In  the  two  Philadelphia  examinations  the  percentage  of  defectiveness  among  'exempt'  and  'non- 
exempt*  ohildfen  is  very  similar.  The  Cunden  investigation  showed  very  little  difference  as  refgards 
vision  and  hearing  between  retarded  childran  and  those  of  normal  age.  The  New  York  AT^ryiifmfjAiMi 
showed  that  the  retarded  children  have  on  the  whole  fewer  defects  than  those  of  normal  age.  but  it  goes 
farther  than  this.  It  establishes  the  important  principle  that,  except  in  the  cases  of  vision,  older  children 
have  fewer  defects,  and  .  .  .  that  when  children  who  are  badly  retarded  are  compared  with  normal 
children  and  very  bright  children  in  the  same  age  groups  so  that  the  diminishing  of  defects  throu^ 
advancing  age  does  not  enter  as  a  fector,  the  chUdren  rated  as '  dull '  are  fbund  to  have  somewhat  hi^tier 
psreentages  of  each  sort  of  defect  than  the  normal  and  bri^t  children.  Here  again  defective  visioo  must 
be  excepted  .... 

"  Physical  defeetiveness  does  have  a  bearing  on  the  progreas  of  children,  but  .  .  .  physical  delects 
eonstitne  a  cause,  not  the  cause  of  retardation." 

CLAPP,  Raymond  Q.  How  can  our  physical  examinations  be  made  more  e£fectiveP 
Hygiene  and  physical  education,  1  :  76-78,  370-72,  April,  June  1909. 

"I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  medical  examination  should  be  required  annually  of  ewry 
ooUege  student;  that  medical  consultation  and  advice  should  be  free  to  all  students;  that  the  health  of  the 
general  student  body  should  be  protected  by  the  early  determination  and  proper  control  of  all  onaee  of 
venued  disease,  tuberculosis,  and  other  hifeotious  diseases;  that  each  student  should  be  oar^hlly 
watched  to  sse  that  he  does  not  impair  his  health  by  overwork;  that  there  should  be  prictioaUy  no 
medical  or  surgical  treatment  given  which  will  arouse  outside  antagonism;  and  that  all  thfe  superviskio 
should  be  made  by  the  department  of  physical  education." 

Conference  on  *' Diseases  among  school  children,  and  the  remedy."  Boston  medical 
and  surgical  journal,  166  :  621-27,  April  25,  1912. 

Diseases  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  chest,  by  Richard  C.  Cabot;  Malnutrition,  by  George  S.  C.  Badger; 
Diseases  of  the  skin,  by  C.  If  orton  Smith;  Orthopedic  defects  and  rickets,  by  Joel  B.  Qoldthwait;  Nervoot 
and  mental  disordere  in  the  schools,  by  Arthur  Willard  Fairbanks. 

Conditions  in  Boston:  Approximately  4,000  school  children  suffering  fhmi  malnutrition.  From  Sep- 
tember 13  to  December  31,  complete  physical  examinations  were  made  in  the  schools,  and  11,601  children 
with  skin  diseases  were  found. 

Pq;)en  read  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  association  for  the  relief  and  control  of  tutwrculoeis, 
January  31, 1912. 

OOPIiAN,  M.  Medical  inspection  of  our  public  schools.  Pediatrics,  23: 465-74, 
August  1911. 

Refennoes:  p.  473-74.    Al»o  in  Ohio  medical  Journal,  7: 443-47.  September  1911. 

Emphasises  the  need  for  the  proper  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  in  the  public  schools.  "The  medfcal  in- 
ipector  should  be  one  of  the  instructors,  or  have  the  supervising  of  the  instnictton  of  the  hygiene  of  the 
sex  in  the  public  school.    The  medical  inspector  should  instruct  the  boys  and  the  nurse  the  girls." 

COBNBLL,  Walter  Stewart.  Health  and  medical  inspection  of  school  chil- 
dren .  .  .  Philadelphia,  F.  A.  Davis  co.,  publishers,  1912.  illus.  figs, 
tables.    8*. 

CoNTBNTS.  L  Medical  inspection.  II.  Hygiene.  III.  Defects  and  diseases  (the  eye;  the  nose  and 
throat;  the  ear;  the  teeth;  the  nervous  system;  mental  deficiency;  the  skeleton;  nutrition;  the  akin; 
speech;  infeotkNis  diseases;  prevalence  of  defects  and  diseases). 

<'The  aim  is  to  present  a  practical  exposition  of  the  work  of  medical  inspection,  bom  of  the  examina- 
tion of  some  35,000  children,  and  to  give  to  physicians  and  teachers  a  survey  of  medical  practice  as  it 
relates  to  children  of  school  age.  A  review  of  the  work  of  medical  inspection  in  different  k)calities  is  not 
attempted."    (PrefMie) 

DAVISON,  Alvin.  Medical  inspection  of  schools.  Pennsylvania  school  journal, 
67:  471-75,  May  1909. 

Heprinled  in  Pennsylvania  State  educattonal  associatton.  Department  of  city  and  boraugti  super 
intendents.    Proceedings,  1009.    p.  13-16. 

Statistical  rfeumd  of  work  and  defbcthres  found. 

"The  benefits,  then,  to  be  derived  from  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children  are  a  saving  of  many 
thonsands  of  dollan  qient  in  instructing  backward  pupils,  the  prevention  of  much  sfckness  and  sulbr- 
ing,  the  warding  off  of  a  considerable  amount  of  early  death,  and  the  remedying  of  numerous  defects  in 
childhood  which  are  certain  to  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  future  citiien,  and  in  a  ooosiderable  number 
of  Instances  make  htm  an  object  of  charity,  and  sometimes  even  a  crhnteaL 

"If  medical  inspectfcm  is  to  prevafi  it  should  be  made  as  elBoient  as  poMible.  With  the  reralta  of  the 
SKpcrieooe  of  others,  the  opinton  must  be  upheld  that  both  kinds  of  inspection  should  be  undertalnB, 
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tte  OBB  lor  the  delaetioB  of  ocntiftaii  mtmm,  ttm  attar  lor  phTaftetl  dtioetL  The  work  leiettFe  to 
mntegfanit  dtMoaes  shoold  either  be  related  to  or  under  the  directioii  of  the  boord  of  heelth,  while  the 
phjaieel  emmfnoHrm  diooM  be  directed  by  the  school  authorlOei." 

DIXON,  Saxnael  C.  The  object  to  be  obtained  by  the  medical  inspection  of  school 
children.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  [1910]  9  p.  8^.  (Pennsylvania  health  bulletin,  no.  8, 
February  1910) 

IMmoii  of  medial  Inspection  in  Tarious  cities: 

"The  flnt  day  that  medical  inspection  went  into  effect  In  New  York,  140  chiklren  wore  found  to  be  ill 
wiOk  dangerous  oontaglous  dbceaes,  contagious  skin  diseases,  or  parasites. 

"In  Boston  during  the  first  lour  months,  532SpupilB  were  found  to  be  sick,  of  whom  1,086  needed  to  be 
ant  immediately  home.  Ofthese,286wereoaprt>leofspreadlng  the  disease  from  which  they  were  suffer- 
ing ....  The  New  York  report  far  tiw  year  1900  presents  the  following:  Number  of  [ezMnlnatlons  of] 
chiMren,  1 6,285,4S5;  chfldren  excluded,  1 183M." 

"In  the  ammal  report  lor  1006  of  the  board  of  health  of  Philadelphia  the  number  of  pupils  r^lerred  to 
hispectors  by  prtoelpalB  lor  examination,  74,594:  the  number  of  individual  examinations  was  141,308;  the 
number  eactaded  from  school  was  7,606;  the  number  of  pupils  found  to  be  requiring  medical  care,  but 
not  needing  to  be  excluded  from  school,  was  27,481. 

"In  the  city  of  Chicago,  during  a  period  of  lour  months,  233  schools  were  visited  whh  the  result  that 
1,417  cases  of  diphtheria  and  300  cases  of  scarlet  fever  were  discovered  In  actual  attendance  on  school. 

"In  the  city  of  New  York  trachoma  was  known  to  prevail  The  report  showed  that  17  per  cent  of  aU 
theschocd  chfldren  were  suffering  from  thb  affectfon  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  open  a  special  hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  this  disease  akme  in  the  year  1003." 

The  number  of  cases  treated  by  operation  was  4,337;  treated  without  operatfon,  11,600. 

"In  1900.  the  deaths  from  [diphtheria]  in  the  United  States  were  16,476,  the  great  msjorlty  of  whom 
w«e  school  diildren.  In  Chicago,  medical  InqMctlon  was  instituted  In  lOOOi  During  the  year  preceding 
3,981  cases  of  that  disease  had  occurred,  of  which  843  wera  fetal  During  1900  the  number  of  cases  fell 
toS,308,  a  decrease  of  028,  and  the  number  of  deaths  was  reduced  to  797. 

"One  most  important  result  of  inspectfon  Is  the  disoovery  of  unreported  cases  of  contagious  disease 
at  the  homes.  In  Chfoago  744  cases  of  diphtheria  discovered  in  schools  brought  to  light  2,619  cases  at 
home,  while  231  cases  of  scarlet  fever  discovered  by  the  school  inspectors  disclosed  746  cases  at  home. 

"  In  Tene  Haute,  Ind.,  out  of  401  children  examined  126  were  found  defective  in  hearing,  and  yet  only 
3  had  been  so  recognned  by  their  teachers. 

"In  the  year  1906,  out  of  9,268  deaths  from  pulmonary  tubercuknb  In  this  State  [Pennsylvania],  1,466 
wore  of  persons  under  2a  Of  chfldren  over  five  and  under  nine,  39  died  of  that  disease,  of  those  between 
ntaM  and  fourteen,  166.  and  of  thoee  between  fourteen  and  nineteen,  784. 

"The  investigations  of  our  county  medical  inspectors  and  health  ofBoers  (in  Pennsylvania]  soon 
developed  the  feet  that  throughout  our  rural  districts  the  excellent  laws  which  the  legislators  had  pro* 
vided  lor  the  construction  and  management  of  schools  In  the  Interest  of  the  protectfon  of  the  health  of 
our  school  ehlldren"  were  not  observed,  and  tn  1908  the  department  inaugurated  a  system  of  sanitary 
Inspectfon  of  school  buildings  through  its  health  ofDoers. 

"On  careful  deliberation  it  has  been  decided  therefore  to  place  the  supervision  of  the  whole  system  of 
school  Inspection  In  the  hands  oi  the  coun^  medical  Inspectors,  including  both  sanitary  inspectfon  of 
buildings  and  grounds,  and  medical  examinatfon  of  the  chfldren  .  .  .  and  only  physldans  are  to  be  en- 
trusted with  it. 

"The  reports  of  Inspectfon  are  made  on  score  cards.    One  of  these  Is  marked  'Sanitary  Inspection,' 
the  other  'Physical  record.'    On  the  first  fa  reowtled  the  sanitary  conditfon  of  the  schoolrooms,  grounds 
and  outbuildings  including  provbfons  for  light,  heat,  ventilatfon,  water  supply,  and  sanitary  con- 
venfenoes.    On  the  second  the  age  and  sex  of  the  pupfl,  the  oonditfon  of  sight,  hearing  respiratfon,  skin, 
teeth,  oervksal  glands,  contagious  diseases,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  de'brmitles." 

J>OWLIllfOi  Oscar.    Value  of  medical  inspection  for  schools  and  school  children. 

In  Soathem  commercial  congress.    Proceedings,  Third  annual  convention,  1911. 

p.  334^50. 

A  general  litamA  of  statistloal  information  fhnn  various  medical  inspection  reports  of  leading  Amer* 
kancitlaB. 

DBB88I«AB,  Fletcher  Bascoxn.  The  duty  of  the  State  in  the  medical  inspec- 
tion of  schools;  results  which  the  public  may  rightfully  expect.  In  National 
education  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addressee,  1912.  Published 
by  the  association,  1912;  and  in  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Current  educational 
topics  no.  3.    p.  5-13.    (Bulletin  no.  24,  1912) 

>  Sm  New  York  City,    aty  superintendent  of  schools.    Seventh  annual  report  *  *  *  year  ending 
Jdly  SI,  1906.    p.  MS.    (Report  of  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington.  oommlMloner  of  health) 
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Raoent  books  oo  medioal  Iniptotloa  of  idiool  ch&dnn:  p.  IS. 

Medical  iiupeotioQ  most  inohid«  the  foUowfng  potnts: 

**l.  It  ought  to  aerre  as  an  effldent  rnaana  of  prewntfaig  the  apread  of  oootaglooa  dlnMaa.  Thia 
win  neoeasitate  a  careful  examination  of  all  childien,  eapedally  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  tenna. 
In  order  both  to  exclude  children  who  are  suffering  from  contagious  or  parasitic  d^iwifwy  and  thffw> 
'carriers'  who  are  a  menace  to  others,  even  though  they  themselves  show  no  decided  effects  of  the 
diseases  they  are  capable  of  disseminating.  • 

"2.  Medical  Inspection  ought  to  emphasise  in  a  decided  way  the  especial  significance  of  hygtanie 
conditions  in  schools;  it  is  far  more  important  to  furnish  conditions  which  promote  the  health  and 
development  of  well  children  than  it  is  to  make  special  efforts  to  care  fbr  thoae  who  are  aiok  or  dnipodve, 
especially  where  theae  defecta  have  been  largely  induced  through  negleot. 

"3.  Health  offloera  muat  know  more  about  education,  more  about  the  hygiene  of  teaching,  move 
about  the  normal  demands  of  child  lii^  they  must  possess  more  ability  to  work  with  teachera  and  the 
people  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  community.  A  large  majority  of  phyaiciana,  thoae  who  would 
not  heaitate  to  undertake  the  work  of  aupervising  the  health  interests  centered  in  our  public  aohoois, 
are  wholly  unfit  for  the  place  becauae  they  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  ideala  and  rrrtfKfuto  of 
modem  education,  and  they  are  ignorant  of  their  own  ignorance.  The  best  results  can  not  obtnin 
under  such  conditions. 

*'4.  We  need  doctors  of  health,  who  wiU  be  more  delighted  In  exhibiting  a  large  list  of  healthy,  well- 
developed  children  than  a  king  list  of  thoae  who  are  phjrsically  defective  and  diseased;  they  must  be 
able  to  see  defects  and  diagnooe  a*rrsctly,  but  their  chief  emphasis  should  be  in  preventive  measures.'* 

FBRBELIi,  John  A.  The  medical  inspection  of  schools  and  school  children. 
North  Carolina.  State  board  of  health.  Bulletin,  27:  91-110,  June  1912.  illue. 
tables,    map. 

Reprinted  ae  Public  school  health  bulletin  no.  4.  Raleigh,  lasued  from  offloe  of  anparintendeot 
of  pubUc  instructton  of  North  Carolina,  1913. 

In  the  following  rdsum^  of  medical  inspection  and  its  needs,  Dr.  Penell  dwells  chiefly  npaa  the  need 
for  sanitation  and  the  wide  prevalence  of  hookworm  disease  In  North  Carolina.  *'  We  know,'*  te  writes, 
« that  the  disease  prevails  in  00  of  the  100  counties  of  the  State.  In  determining  its  frequency  by  eountiea 
we  microsoopfoally  examine  not  less  than  aoo  rural  school  children— ages  6  and  18,  Ineiorive— taken 
at  random  In  each  county.  The  surveys  are  complete  in  20  counties  and  partially  complete  In  other 
oountiea  to  a  degree  sufiicient  to  justify  the  map. 

**Cuk  we  negleot  to  have  the  simple  examination  made  and  the  treatment  administered;  knowing 
that  by  It  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  our  girts  and  boys  are  being  stunted  hi  their  bodies,  dulled  in 
their  minds,  robbed  of  their  vitality,  rendered  backward  in  their  work,  and  started  on  a  road  which 
will  lead  them  to  death.  invalidi8n\.  or  perhapa  to  prisons?" 

OrVENS,  Amos  I.  The  prevention  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases  through  med- 
ical inspection  of  schools.  North  American  journal  of  homoeopathy,  26:  291-301, 
May  1911. 

Reprinted.    Stamford,  Conn.,  1011. 

The  need  is  for  Immediate  action,  in  order  that  medical  supervision  shall  go  "as  for  beyond  the  deteo* 
tion  of  physical  defects  as  that  detection  Is  an  advance  beyond  the  mere  search  tor  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases.  An  extension  which  shall  secure  for  children  ftom  all  daases  of  society  the  benefit 
cent  determination  of  temperamental  and  constitutional  conditions,  of  mental  capacity,  of  the  sound- 
ness or  unsoundness  of  the  nervous  system— an  estimation  and  valuation  by  the  medical  in^wctor 
not  only  as  a  pathologist,  but  also  as  a  psychologist." 

QJJIACK,  Luther  Halsey.  The  importance  of  medical  inspection  of  schools.  School 
progress  (Trenton)  1:  20-23,  December  1909. 

Each  aohool  district  should  have  an  inspector.  The  pleanHnees,  ventilation,  water  acqiply.  oloaet, 
the  aooumulation  of  dust,  the  examination  of  chfldren's  eyes,  throats,  nosea.  ears,  and  skin,  their  general 
physical  make-up,  should  be  gone  into.  The  inspector  stMuld  have  authority  to  exclude  lh>m  school, 
and  to  take  such  stepe  as  he  judges  necessary  to  prevent  spread  of  communicable  diseases. 

''Growth  Is  more  necessary  than  education.  There  is  not  a  school  board  in  America  that  system- 
atfoally  wel^  and  measures  Its  children  to  ascertahi  whether  or  not  they  are  growing  nonnally,  and 
if  not  to  readjust  the  mental  task  to  meet  these  physiological  conditions;  the  ooume  of  study  are  con- 
structed without  the  guidance  of  any  data  based  on  any  careful  investigation  of  these  vital  matters. 
We  must  develop  within  our  boards  of  education  power  to  see  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  human 
Ufo— health— is  property  guarded.  Until  these  things  are  done  it  will  be  impossible  to  oontribnte  any- 
thing of  permanent  value  to  physfoal  development.!! 
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CraiJOKy  Littii«r  Halaey  and  AYBBB,  Leonard  Porter.  Medical  inspection 
of  schools.  [4tfa  ed.,  rev.]  NewYoik,  Survey  associates,  inc.,  1013.  224  p.-  illus. 
8*.    (Russell  Sage  foundation) 

BlbUocr^;>by:    p.  208-306. 

TttKlof  earlier  book  hat  been  entirely  reirritteii,  and  material  and  forms  brought  down  to  date. 

QTTLIOX,  lAither  Halaey  and  AYBB8,  Leonard  Porter.  Medical  inspection 
of  schools.  [4th  ed.,  rev.  and  reprinted,  January  1913]  New  York,  Survey  asso- 
ciates etc.,  1913.    224  p.    illus.    tables,    charts,    map.    8*. 

BlbUography:  p.  aQ&-9O0. 

Per  capita  costs  and  salaries,  p.  101>13  (plaoee  by  name).    Legal  proyisions.  p.  16&-^ 

Inq»eetlon  by  physicians  for  contagious  dissases  costs  about  10  cents  per  child  per  year;  for  contagioui 
diseases  and  fffaminations  for  detection  of  physical  delects  average  about  36  cento  per  child  par  year; 
where  school  nniaes  are  employed,  the  average  cost  ia  about  30  cents  per  child  per  year.  In  cities  having 
relatively  elBoient  systems,  the  number  of  defective  pupils  receiving  remedial  treatment  as  a  result 
of  the  examinations  to  from  about  10  to  50  per  cent. 

At  the  beginning  of  year  1911,  there  were  415  school  nurses  employed  in  102  municipalities.  En  1912, 
Minnesota^  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey.  West  Virginia,  Louisiana.  Colo- 
rado. Utah,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  mandatory  medical  inspection  laws;  California,  Wash- 
ington, North  Dakota,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Virginia,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  and  Maine  had 
permisrive  laws,  and  the  remahiing  States  had  no  laws.    Dental  inspection  to  carried  on  in  nearly  200 


HABTMAN,  Lawton  H.  The  problem  of  the  public  school  from  the  medical 
point  of  view:  The  studies  and  their  effects  on  the  nervous  system.  Pennsylvania 
medical  journal,  13:  581-^,  May  1910.    tables. 

The  author  gives  a  general  r^sum^  of  various  writers'  work  and  findings,  subst«nttolly  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  subject  of  nervous  diseases  among  the  school  children  has,  up  to  thto  time,  not  received 
suffickot  attention  by  the  inspectors  of  any  prevailing  systems  of  medical  inspection  of  the  publio 
adtools;  that  thto  subject  to  being  recognised  as  of  the  utmost  Importance  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
piiyBSoal  and  mental  devek>pment  of  the  country's  youth. 

2.  That  there  to  now  lUf  definite  knowledge  of  the  part  played  by  any  particular  study  or  group  of 
studJee  or  any  school  occupation  in  the  development  of  nervous  affections  among  the  school  children. 

8.  That  there  to  a  large  and  varied  group  of  nervous  manifestations,  shown  as  definite  and  distinct 
alteratkins  from  the  normal  mental  and  physical  state,  occurring  among  school  children. 

4.  Thist  before  the  age  of  puberty  overwork  at  school  to  of  much  less  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  causa- 
tioo  of  nervous  disorders. 

i.  That  after  the  age  of  puberty,  espectolly  among  glrto,  overwork  at  school  plays  a  much  more  defi- 
nite part  in  producing  affections  of  the  nervous  system. 

5.  That  the  importance  of  medical  inspection  of  the  schooto  to  becoming  universally  recognised. 

7.  That  proper  and  broader  legistotkm  should  be  urged  for  the  legal  support  of  more  genend,  more 
aecnrate  and  more  powerful  medical  inspection  of  schools. 

8.  That  more  general  establishment  of  child-study  departments  should  be  strongly  encouraged  and 
mged. 

9.  That  there  should  be  greater  cooperation  between  educators  and  ph3rsicians  for  Tn^fataintng  a 
better  standard  of  health  among  the  school  childrm. 

10.  That  the  individual  management  of  those  pupito  who  may  be  affected  with  some  nervous  dis- 
orders to  the  only  raticmal  way  of  providing  for  the  proper  and  continued  educatfon  and  snpervisioo 
of  the  health  of  the  school  youth. 

HBBBST,  H.  Herbert.  Medical  oversi^t  of  public  schools.  Pennsylvania  med- 
ical journal,  13:  592-602,  May  1910. 

BibUograpiiy:  p.  002. 

OeoOTal  r^smnA  of  reports  made. 

jfTi.T.j  David  Spence.  First  measures  needed  for  child  welfare  upon  the  part  of 
municipal  and  educational  authorities  in  the  South.  Southern  medical  journal, 
n.  s.,  3:  99-104,  January  1911. 

L  The  compulsory  medical  inspection  of  all  school  children  and  schoolhouses. 

3.  Bureaus  of  research. 

"These  two  fundamental  measures  would  not  produce  an  immediate  cure-all  for  the  sins  against  the 
ehildren.  But  adopted,  they  might  mean  the  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  the  root  of  some 
of  our  troublee;  the  health,  efiSciency,  and  happiness  of  millions  of  children  in  the  South." 
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HIVBSy  Linnaeus  Nettl.    A  etady  in  rettrdAtion.    In  Amflricm  school  hygieiM 

aasociation.    Proceedings,  1912.    Springfield  [Mass.]  American  pbyacal  edncalion 

review,  1912.    p.  53-56. 

Also  in  Jmmal  of  edaofttkm,  75:  ¥10-61,  April  25,  lOlX 

An  investigttioD  of  retardatkm  In  the  Crmwfordsvllle,  Ind.,  tchooli,  condnoted  with  t,2a9  gnde  papili 
Mthesul^eoU;  of  theee  605  boyi  and  AM  clrli,  114  boyi  and  93  girls  oauMUDdar  the  retarded  cl 

Retardation  cauMi. 


Girli. 


Physical  causes,  general  bad  health,  anaemia,  etc 21  21 

Lackingmentaiabtllty  to  do  the  minimum  amount  of  work  required 57  42 

Home  and  outside  euYlionment 34  32 

Of  the  1,229  children,  "8S7  belonged  to  the  good  health  class  and  342  to  the  poor  health  class.  In  the 
same  body  of  pupils,  only  207  are  retarded^  and  of  the  retarded  pupils,  only  63  belong  to  the  poor  benlth 
class.  The  poor  health  pupils  constitute  27.8  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  i;229  or  27.2  per  cent  of  tba 
nonretarded  pupils  come  in  the  poor  health  class  and  .  .  .  only  30.4  per  cent  of  the  retarded  pupils  are 
in  the  poor  health  classification.  Of  the  nonretarded  pupils,  279  are  in  poor  health  or  need  medical 
attention.    The  term '  poor  health'  [includes]  poor  eyesight,  defsctive  hearing,  or  other  similar  troubles. 

*'  It  may  be  safely  stated  that  firom  70  to  80  per  cent  of  school  children  have  some  defect. 

<'What,  then,  can  be  done  about  the  matter.  Employ  school  doctors  and  school  nurses.  Improve 
the  home  oonditloos  where  possible,  better  the  conditions  in  the  schoolroom  and  on  the  fUmj' 
ground.  .  .  .  If  every  pupil  did  his  work  in  the  open  air  all  the  time,  if  the  school  gave  him  a  bath  wiwn- 
ever  he  needed  it,  if  the  school  kept  him  properly  fed,  if  the  school  through  the  doctor  and  the  nurse 
sought  to  remedy  his  defects,  conditions  would  be  changed  for  the  better.  .  .  .  The  demand  is  insistont 
that  the  school  shall  take  up  this  burden  for  society.  The  school  will  answer  the  call  by  assuming  s 
responsibility  for  the  phjrsical  welfare  of  the  child  as  well  as  for  his  mental  and  moral  welfwe." 

HOAO,  Bmest  Bryiant.    The  teacher's  relation  to  health  supervisicm  in  schools. 
American  academy  of  medicine.    Bulletin,  13:  127-34,  June  1912. 

ReprinUd  in  American  academy  of  medicine.    Conservation  of  school  children. 

"(1)  Every  teacher  before  certification  should  be  obliged  to  give  evidence  of  practical  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  body. 

"(2)  Every  such  teacher  should  be  obliged  to  give  evidence  of  practical  knowledge  of  thuee  ordinary 
physical  defects  of  children  in  the  schools,  which  interfere  with  school  progress. 

"(3)  Every  normal  school  and  teachers'  college  should  provide  adequate  instruction  in  the  lines  indi- 
cated above.  Very  few  of  them  now  do  so,  although  when  questioned  most  of  them  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  regarding  certain  traditional  courses  in  biology  and  physiotogy  as  covering  the  require 
ment,  a  supposition  which  the  facts  prove  almost  entirely  unwarranted. 

"(4)  Teachers  who  are  without  experience  in  child  hjrgiene  but  who  are  already  certificated,  should 
be  instructed  by  properly  qualified  specialists  in  this  subject. 

"(5)  Physical  educators  must  receive  this  special  training  in  addition  to  that  which  they  ordinarily 
acquire  in  their  courses  and  with  it  their  efforts  will  prove  partioulariy  valuable  in  thb  new  sort  of  health 
supervision." 

The  writer  gives  an  outline  for  the  health  grading  of  the  school  child,  to  be  made  by  the  teacher  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term.  It  embodies  the  following  general  heads:  (a)  General  appearance;  (6)  mental 
conditions;  (c)  nervous  conditions;  (d)  teeth;  (e)  nose  and  throat;  (/)  ears;  (g)  Cjres;  (k)  oommunioabl« 
dlwifin  of  the  skin;  (f )  erupUve  diseases. 

"When  the  outline  is  property  filled  out,"  says  Kr.  Hoag,  "the  teachers  wfll  be  surprised  with  the 
information  it  develops  on  points  often  unsuspected.  As  a  preliminary  test  before  the  arrival  of  Che 
school  medical  oflScer  or  nurse,  it  will  furnish  invaluable  akL" 

HOFFMAN,  Fredexick  L.    Medical  and  physical  examination  of  school  children. 

American  statistical  association.    Quarterly  publications,  12  :  558-65,  June  1911. 

tables. 

**  It  would  pap  the  community  to  reduce  absence  and  retardation  to  a  minimum  by  intelligent  medical 
and  physical  inspection  of  school  children  ^nd  to  employ  methods  of  sanitary  controL  .  .  .  We  require 
to  know  the  amount  of  fioor  space  per  pupH  as  well  as  the  amount  of  cubic  space.  .  .  .  We  require  more 
accurate  and  conclusive  statistks  on  the  question  as  to  whether  there  Is  a  direct  relationiihip  between 
school  attendance  and  epidemic  outbreaks  of  acute  infectious  diseases.  .  .  .  We  require  to  know  more 
definitely  the  actual  temperature  and  air  conditions  In  schoolrooms  during  the  winter  months.  .  .  .  We 
need  better  mortality  statistka  of  children  at  sohool,  thorou^y  analysed  according  to  causes  and  oir- 
onmstanoes  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  deaths  fhun  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  whooping  eoogh 
are  directly  traceable  to  school  infisctlon." 
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Iowa  State  teachen'  association.  Educational  oounciL  Report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  medical  inspection  of  schools.  In  iU  Proceedings^  1909.  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  Emory  H.  English,  State  printer,  1910.    p.  59-76.    tables. 

Ckairmmm,  H.  E.  Blaekmv. 

Salariei  of  medioBl  inspectors,  etc.:    p.  08-00.    Bfl>Uogr»phy:  p.  74-75.    Reprinted. 

A  r^Bum^  of  medical  inspection.  In  vogue  in  some  form  in  France  since  1833.  In  1874  at  Braeeeb  in 
Bclglnm,  medical  inspection  in  its  full  modem  sense  of  the  term  was  sncceesfully  inaufurated.  In 
Germany  a  beKinninc  was  made  at  Dresden  in  1867,  but  not  ontfl  1889  was  a  system  of  tme  medical 
laapeetloii  establMied.  In  1887  Hungary  enacted  a  law  providing  for  school  physicians.  Moscow  has 
had  sdiool  physicians  since  1888.  Japan  has  had  medical  insp^tlon  since  1808.  The  EngUsh  law  became 
effective  January  1,  1908. 

In  the  United  States  9  States  have  passed  btws  relative  to  medical  inspection.  In  1809  Connecticut 
passed  a  btw  for  the  testing  of  the  eyesight  in  aU  public  aohoots.  The  New  Jersey  statute  became  a  law 
in  1908.  Vermont  followed  in  1904.  The  Hanadiusetts  law  was  enacted  in  1906.  The  New  Jersey  btw 
was  revised  and  became  mandatory  In  1909.  Since  September,  1908,  medical  inspection  laws  have  been 
passed  hi  Colorado,  Washington,  California,  Maine,  and  Michigan,  and  are  pending  in  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
Controlling  authority  in  cities  outside  of  Massachusetts  (1906),  p.  60-62.  Established  since  November 
1908,  in  additional  cities,  p.  66.  Salaries  of  faispeotors,  p.  68;  "cost  varies  with  the  extent  and  kind  of 
work  done.*' 

Forms:  p.  71-73.    References:  p.  74-75. 

**  Untfl  statutory  provision  is  made  for  medfcal  inspection  we  urge  upon  the  superintendents  and  school 
boards  the  wisdom  of  taking  initiatory  steps.  ...  ( 1 )  By  issuing  each  semester  or  oftener  reports  on  the 
health  and  habits  of  the  children.  (2)  By  printing  on  this  report  card,  or  dlitributing  In  some  other 
manner,  simple  rules  of  health  for  school  chlldrui.  (3)  By  printing  and  distributing  leaflets  relative 
to  the  eare  of  the  teeth." 

ICAXWELL,  William  Henry.  The  necessity  for  Departments  of  health  within 
Boards  of  education.  In  American  school  hygiene  association,  meeting  with  the 
Department  of  school  superintendents,  National  education  association  of  the  United 
States,  1909.  Proceedings  of  the  First,  second  and  third  congresses.  Published 
November,  1910,  by  the  American  school  hygiene  association.  Springfield  [Mass.] 
American  physical  education  review,  1910.    p.  207-12. 

AUoin  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Department  of  superintendence.  Pro- 
eeedh^,  1909.  Published  by  the  assoolatkm,  1909.  p.  98-103;  in  National  education  assoelatlon  of  the 
-  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1909.  p.  253-257;  and  in  American  physical 
edncatlop  review,  14 :  301-307,  May  1900. 

"So  far  ...  as  medical  inspection  deals  with  physical  defects  and  with  bulldfaig  up  the  ooostitutloo 
ofdilldreD  throo^  their  school  work,  it  wHl  be  most  efficiently  conducted  under  the  supervMoo  of  the 
nhod  authorities.  .  .  . 

"Some  of  the  problems,  which  the  physician  equipped  with  the  reeouroes  of  modem  scleooe  may  help 
OS  to  solve,  are  the  following:  (a)  PnMemt  of  potture;  (6)  prtMems  c/  vision;  (c)  probUnu  of  note  and 
Armt;  (i)  pnUemt  of  nHMtion  antf  ^nmtk, 

"The  problem  of  instructing  parents  in  the  feeding  of  ohUdren  .  .  .  can  be  accomplished  only  through 
a  well-organiied  oorpe  of  medical  experts  and  nurses. 

"A  department  of  hygiene  is  neceosary  because  teachers  stand  in  constant  need  of  the  skilled  phy- 
■lelan's  advice  in  the  treatment  and  training  of  children.  .  .  .  The  crowning  reason  for  placing  this 
work  under  the  supervblon  of  the  board  of  education  is  that  the  work  of  mind-training  is  so  interwoven 
with  the  work  of  physical  training  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  the  work  of  the  physician  cannot  be 
disassociated  without  loss  to  both." 

5sr  aim  oipimian  of  tk€  New  York  City  superintendent  of  schools.  A  department  of  school  hygiene. 
/»  kit  Annual  report,  year  ending  July  31, 1007.    p.  133-43. 

"  Dual  responsibility  in  the  school— that  of  the  board  of  education  and  that  of  the  department  of 
healtit— alwajrs  has  resulted  and  always  will  result  in  confuskm  and  inefficiency  in  the  work  affected. 
It  Is  owing  to  this  dual  responsibility  that  the  large  annual  appropriation  made  by  the  city  for  the  physical 
•xanination  of  sdiool  children  Is  to  a  great  degree  wasted.  Efficient  servteewHl  be  obtained  only  when 
Cheboaidofeducationismadesolelyresponsiblelorallthe  work  that  goes  on  in  the  schools.  .  .  .  The 
aehooi  nurses  would  do  much  more  and  better  work  if  they  were  made  responsible  to  the  educatkinal 
aothorities." 

New  Kngland  aaaociation  of  school  auperintendents.    A  report  on  the  Physical 

welfare  of  the  public  school  child.  .  .    May  1909.    Hartford,  Connecticut,  Printed 

by  R.  S.  Peck  &  co.    43  p.    Ubles. 

A  r^Bum^,  with  taMes,  of  various  medksal  inspectkin  reports,  showing  association  of  physical  delicti 
with  latardatlan;  L  e..  South  Mandbester,  C<nm.;  Medford,  Mass.;  Camden,  N.  J.;  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
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New  Haven,  Coon.;  and  other  cities;  with  special  diowings,  also,  of  eye,  nose,  ear,  throat,  and  teetti 
oopditions  in  reports. 

"The  means  taken  to  protect  the  health  of  the  schod  chfldren  in  the  New  Haven  schools  are: 

"1.  Chfldren  having  oontagioos  diseases,  others  in  the  same  family,  end  those  living  in  the  same  house 
must  remain  oat  of  school  ontfl  given  permissiiHi  by  the  health  officer  to  return. 

"2.  All  books  and  school  material  used  by  a  child  after  the  beginning  of  a  oontagioal  dissasa  are 
promptly  homed. 

"Z.  Schoolrooms  in  which  there  have  been  cases  of  oootagioas  dissases  are  doeed  and  thorou^y 
fumigated.  .  .  . 

"4.  Sdiool  phyiioians,  local  practidng  physicians,  are  at  their  offices  ready  to  respond  to  school  oalla 
every  morning.  If  summoned  by  the  school  principal,  to  decide  such  cases  as  the  principal  does  not  isel 
competent  to  pass  Judgment  upon.  If  the  physician  finds  it  necessary,  he  immediately  diinninnaii  the 
ohfld  temporarily  from  sohooL  Bi-weekly  visits  are  also  made  by  the  school  physicians  to  every  aehool 
buUding  for  purposes  of  general  inspection  and  consultation. 

"5.  A  schod  nurse  spends  all  her  time  in  school  assisting  the  physician,  treating  simple  cases,  and 
visiting  the  home  to  give  parents  necessary  information  about  treatment  to  be  continued  there. 

"6.  The  newer  school  buildings  and  many  old  ones  are  provided  with  the  best  systems  of  practical 
ventilation.  .  .  . 

"7.  Drinking  fountains  are  being  installed  in  increasing  numbers  in  our  schools  and  drinking  caps 
are  being  abandoned. 

"8.  Paper  towels  are  replacing  the  cloth  towel." 

NEWTON,  Richard  Cole.    Medical  and  sanitary  inspection  of  schools.    Medical 
record,  75:  480-82,  March  20,  1909. 

lUsum4  of  the  history  of  medical  inspection,  and  of  some  inspections  made  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  and 
in  Chicoi>ee,  Mass.,  where  one  child  out  of  500  examined  had  perfect  teeth— but  had  also  spinal  <n^»tMff 
Not  one  child  out  of  the  500  was  without  defects. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  need  in  the  educational  world  at  present  is  for  medical  men,  sanitarians,  and 
architects  on  the  boards  of  education.  .  .  .  The  plan  now  in  vogue  in  Boston  of  hiring  tiie  best  available 
aiohitect,  engineer,  etc.,  in  the  dty  to  supervise  and  construct  all  the  school  buildings,  should  be  adopted 
in  every  dty  and  should  be  extended  to  the  employment  of  at  least  one  thoroughly  competent  diief 
medical  and  sanitary  inspector.  Thte  man  should  be  responsible  to  the  board  of  education  .  .  .  and 
should  have  complete  control  of  the  saaitatton  and  hygiene  of  the  school  buildings  and  of  all  the  scholars. 
In  the  matter  of  ventilation,  heating,  drainage,  playground  space,  control  of  athletic  sports,  hiring  and 
discharge  of  physical  and  gymnasium  directors  and  teachers,  he  should  be  subordinate  only  to  the 
superlntendwit  of  schools  and  the  board  of  education.  .  .  . 

''Every  town  having  2,000  or  more  school  children  should  employ  medical  officer  of  instruction,  at  a 
yearly  salary  of  not  less  than  $3,500,  who  should  give  his  entire  time  to  the  schools  during  the  sdiool  year, 
and  should  supervise  the  playgrounds,  and  the  out-of-door  physical  instruction  during  the  summer. 
He  should  be  allowed  to  employ  as  many  nurses  as  might  be  needed  at  a  compensation  of  $76  a  month, 
and  as  many  phjrsical  instructors,  both  male  and  female,  as  might  be  required.  He  should  have  diarge 
of  all  the  rsoords  and  statistics  bearing  upon  the  physical  oonditton  of  the  children  and  of  the  sanitation 
ofthebnlldingi." 

Part  of  a  report  presented  to  the  New  Jersey  State  sanitary  association,  December  6, 1908. 

QUIZ,  F.  H.  Die  prophylaxe  der  taubheit  bei  schulkindem.  In  III*  Gongr^ 
international  dliygiene  scolaiie,  1910.  Rapports.  Paris,  A.  Maloine,  6diteur, 
1910.    V.  1.    p.  679-83. 

Liteiaturvenelchnis:  p.  683. 

Attain  Internationales  archiv  fOr  schulhygiene,  6:  422-28.  July  1010. 

Literaturverseichnis:  p.  427>28. 

In  no  countxy  have  statistics  been  established  by  school  physicians,  showing  the  peroantage  of  deaf- 
ness among  school  children,  presentable  by  Judicious  prophylaxis. 

Bar  specialist  should  test  the  school  child's  hearing  at  beginning  of  his  school  Ufs,  and  to  its  oioee  make 
annual  examinations,  to  take  place  on  school  premises.  Teachers  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  thMs 
examinations. 

In  the  study  of  the  prophylaxis  of  deafhess,  the  diseases  to  be  examined  are:  (s)  Adenoids;  (b)  Infscv 
tipus  diseases,  measles,  diphtheria,  influenxa,  scarlet  fever,  meningitis,  typhoid  few,  momps;  (c) 
catarrii  and  tubefoulosis  of  the  superior  air  passages;  (d)  ear  conditions. 

BAPEBBy  LouIb  W.  Medical  supervision  of  schools.  American  education,  15: 
362-57,  AprU  1912. 

Contains  a  tentative  standard  dassiflcation  of  school  ailments,  with  the  ibUowtng  dlvlstons:  (1)  Phyai- 
oal  defects;  (2)  noncontagious  ailments;  (3)  parasitic  ailments  (transmissible);  (4)  infectious  diiceBm 
AUo  Symptoms  of  children's  ailments,  as  follows:  For  teadisr,  nurse,  and  patent— (1)  Teeth  defects; 
(2)  nose,  throat,  and  ear  disorders;  (3)  eye  ailments  and  defects;  (4)  nervous  ailments;  (6)  digestive 
system  disorders;  (fi)  deformities  and  bad  posture;  (7)  infectious  and  paiasitio  ailmaots. 
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r,  Lonia  W.    Tentative  standard  plan  for  medical  supervision  of  schools. 
Some  summary  suggestions.    School  and  home  education,  31:  367-72,  May  1912. 

AIM  wUk  verbai  dijfertnce  in  Joumal  of  edncatioii,  75:  563-84.  May  23, 1912. 

*1.  M«dical  saptfTlaion  and  all  othir  pn>vl8k>iis  for  public  health  through  tiia  public  schools  should 
bo  administMWl  bj  tho  boards  of  education. 

"2.  AU  Mbopl  health  {novisions  should  bo  corrdated  in  a  department  of  h]rgieno  with  the  following 
dtrisiona:  Medicai  supervision,  school  sanitation,  physical  education,  health  teaching,  and  the  hygiene 
of  instmcticMi. 

**Z.  The  superriaor  of  hygiene  should  be  a  physical  educator  with  special  medical  knowledge  of  school 
^Qdren.  .  .  .  His  whole  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  schools  and  his  salary  should  be 
%boat  tS»(XM>  a  ymi,  for  12  months.  .  .  . 

**i.  Most  of  the  work  of  inspection,  examination  and  follow-up  of  school  children  should  be  dona  by 
spedally  tiained  and  selected  school  nurses  working  12  numths  in  the  year  and  not  by  part-time  phy* 
sidana  working  a  few  houn  or  minutes  each  week. 

"5.  Where  a  supervisor  for  full  time  can  not  be  employed  a  supervising  nurse  or  part-time  physician 
ahoold  direct  and  train  the  muses  for  the  school  work,  with  the  help  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

"ft.  In  cities  under  15,000  population  medical  supervision  should  begin  with  the  employment  of  nurses 
and  a  physician  for  oonsultaticui  or  ezamlnatton  only.  .  .  . 

**7.  ThA  salary  of  12,500  or  13,000  for  the  hygiene  supervisor  will  mean  in  many  cities  very  little  extra 
outlay  of  money;  the  elementary  supervisor  of  physical  training  may  in  certain  cases  be  dispensed  with; 
few  or  no  phyaddans  need  be  employed  except  on  the  nurse's  basis;  and  the  work  of  the  school  nurses 
can  be  made  very  much  more  efiOcient  The  need  is  for  men  and  women  specially  trained  for  school 
health  work.  .  .  . 

''ll.  The  scdiools  may  well  start  with  a  nurse  for  each  1,500  elementary  school  pupils.  .  .  .  Thoy 
riMNild  be  empU^ed  12  months  in  the  year  with  a  few  weeks  vacation,  and  receive  a  beginning  salary 
somewhere  between  $70  and  $100  a  month.  .  .  . 

"12.  The  year's  work  should  begin  with  a  preliminary  room-inspection  of  all  pupils  firom  the  lowest 
grades  up;  the  nurse  standing  with  her  back  toward  a  good  light  and  having  the  pupils  file  slowly  past 
ber  while  she  calls  out  by  the  code  numbers  ailments  and  defects  observed— the  teachn  at  her  desk 
writing  down  the  nurse's  findings  on  each  pupil's  historical  health-record  card,  and  pr3perly  checking 
those  to  be  refvred  to  parents,  excluded,  given  corrective  exercises,  and  the  like.  .  .  .  Forty  or  fifty 
chiklFeo  can  be  room  inspected  in  an  hour  in  avwage  rooms. 

''13.  The  nurse  should  call  at  each  of  hw  schools  each  morning  for  the  individual  inspection  of  8ua> 
picfous  cases  reftered  to  her  by  the  teachers  .  .  .  and  at  the  last  school  she  should  spend  the  remainder  of 
her  Boming  in  making  physical  examinations,  or  helping  the  physician  examiner,  if  any. 

"14.  About  10  children  can  be  examined  in  an  hour.  .  .  . 

"15.  In  the  two  lower  drawers  of  the  filing  case  the  health  record  cards  for  the  school  may  be  arranged 
by  sexes,  left  and  right,  and  by  r«>3ms,  alphabetically  for  each  room,  and  the  lowest  grades  in  fh>nt.  .  .  . 

"1ft.  A  simple  standard  set  of  blank  farms  should  be  used.  Most  blanks  now  used  ...  are  woefully 
loefBcieot  .  .  .  The  New  York  buroau  of  municipal  research  and  the  Sage  foundation  an  exceed- 
faigty  helpful.  .  .  . 

"  17.  A  simple  schooU  dassiflcatfon  and  nomenclature  of  children's  disorders  should  be  adopted.  Both 
the  popular  and  tho  scientific  names  should  be  used.  ... 

"19.  The  school  nurse  with  practice  can  inspect  for  contagious  diseases.  .  .  . 

"20.  The  final  test  of  medical  superviston  and  educational  hygiene  is  prevention  and  cure.  .  .  . 

"21.  DaOy  reports  throughout  the  year  should  be  made  by  the  nurse  and  physician  while  employed. 
ThflM  r^MNts  iA  cases  found,  referred,  excluded,  cured  or  imiM'oved  should  be  summarized  weekly  and 
printed  in  the  new8p^)ers." 

&AYCBOFT,  Joseph  B.    Function  and  administration  of  medical  supervision  in 

the  school.    Hygiene  and  physical  education,  1:  38-42,  257-59,  April,  May  1909. 

"The  plan  for  medical  supervision  should  provide  for:  (1)  C'areful  consideration  of  all  phases  of  the 
0ehool  eavironment.  ...  (2)  Regular  p/kyffcafexaTnifuKfoiM.  ...  (3)  PhjfHea} troiiUfig.  ...  (4)  Medical 
HupeftUm  which  should  be  regular  and  systematic." 

&XT8SELL  8AOB  foundation.    Department  of  child  hyg^iene.    What  Amer- 
ican cities  are  doing  for  the  health  of  school  children;  Report  coverixig  conditions 
in  1,038  cities.    New  York  City,  Russell  Sage  foundation,  Dept.  of  child  hygiene 
[1911]    43  p.    tables,    diagr.    8^.    (Health,  education,  recreation,  no.  101) 
Pt.  L  Kedical  inspeption.    Pt.  11.  Hygiene  of  the  schoolroom. 

*8*ehi* Kedical  supervisfon of  schools.    American  aduoaUon,  16: 8f9-A7,  April  1013 (prsoadlng nfarenoe). 
82883*— 13 2 
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Summary  of  provisions  for  health  of  children  in  public  tchools,  1911, 


StatM. 


United  states. 


North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  C-arolina 

Qeor^la 

Florida 

Boath  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MississlppL 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri , 

North  Dakota , 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska , 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado , 

New  Mexico 

Arlxona 

Utoh 

Nevada , 

Idaho 

Washington , 

Oregon , 

California 


BHAFBBy  George  H.    Health  infipection  of  echools  in  the  United  States.    Peda- 
gogical seminary,  16:  27^-^14,  September  1911.    tables. 

Bibliography:  p.  301-302. 

Ajkpeodiz.    School  medical  inspection  in  New  York  City,  p.  30^-14. 

"In  general  it  may  be  said,  that  in  the  older  and  larger  cities  of  the  East  and  Middle  Weet  the  board 
of  health  controls,  whereas  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  East  and  the  newer  cities  of  the  Sonth  and  West 
tbe  board  of  ednoation  controls.  .  .  . 

"It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  all  matters  pertaining  to  infeotioiis  and  oontaglwM  disBasei 
should  remain  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  health,  but  with  req>eot  to  the  more  oomplata  health 
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of  adiool  ohfldrcD  there  Is  a  differeDce  of  opinion.  .  .  .  The  i>reMnt  tendency  aeema  to  be 
In  the  direction  of  a  division  of  the  work,  leaving  to  boards  of  health  the  control  of  all  matters  per- 
taining to  Inlectioas  and  contagions  diseases,  and  ^^igning  the  boards  of  edncation  those  health  prob- 
I  which  more  vitally  concern  the  educator." 

Repreaenuuive  reauks:  PercerUagei  of  number  examined. 


Pasadena.  Cal 

Lowdl,  Mass , 

Newark,  N.J 

Hanisbiirg,  Pa 

New  York  City 

Clevdand .  Ohio , 

School   of  obtei  vation.    University    of 
Pennsylvania 


Tear. 


1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1910 

1909 


Defective 
teeth. 


30.0 


S.5 

8.0 

54. 0 

27.0 

38.5 


Detective 
visicm. 


17 
10 
13 
30 
17 
27 

28 


Hyper- 

tropnied 

tonsils. 


6.0 

7.0 

4.0 

36.0 

22.0 

15.4 

5.1 


Adenoids 


5.0 
3.0 
6.0 
19.0 
19.0 
8.0 

13.5 


Defective 
hearing. 


3.0 
3.0 
1.4 
7.0 


2.5 
5.1 


SOBBL,  Jacob.  The  home  as  a  factor  in  the  medical  inopection  of  school  children. 
New  York  medical  journal^  91:  1157-65»  June  4,  1910.    illiu.    tables. 

Describes  the  conditions  among  the  poor  of  New  York  City. 

"The  medical  inspection  at  the  school  is  but  a  mere  beginning;  ...  the  solution  of  accomplishment 
Ues  in  ttie  home.  .  .  .  There  is  hardly  a  single  defect  .  .  .  found  by  us  in  school  work,  which  is  not 
materially  influenced  by  home  conditions  of  the  totement  .  .  .  During  the  year  of  1909, 231,061  children 
were  exaniined  physically,  and  of  these  173^11  were  tested  for  vision,  the  remainder  being  in  lower 
grades  where  vision  tests  were  unreliable  and  imprKtioable.  Of  these  173,311, 17.6  per  cent  were  foond 
defective,  30,408.  From  my  personal  observation  and  examination  of  several  thousand  cases  I  should 
place  the  percentage  of  defective  visfon  as  about  30." 

Adenoids,  malnutrition  teeth,  etc.  Dr.  Sobel,  in  his  statements  regarding  housing  conditions  and 
chiklren's  growth  and  weUsre,  presents  Glasgow,  Scotland,  tables.    For  which  tti^t,  iffwiher  readktf 

Crowley,' Ralph  H.    The  physical  conditions  of  school  children.    School  govenunent  chronicle,  77: 

78-81,  January  12, 1907.    supplement,    tables. 
London  county  coundL    Report  of  the  Medical  inspector,  year  ended  March  31. 1905.    School  govern- 
ment chionide,  75:  171-72,  February  17,  1906. 
Mackensfe,  W.  LesUe  and  Foster,  A.    Report  ...  on  a  collection  of  statistics  as  to  the  physical  con* 
dition  of  childr«i  attending  the  public  schools  of  the  school  board  for  Glasgow^  with  relative  tables 
and  diagrams.    School  government  chronicle,  78:  145-46,  August  17,  1907. 

Returns  were  made  for  36,888  boys  and  35,974  girls.    The  mentally  defective  have  been  omitted. 

"The  grouping  followed  is  confirmed  by  the  distribution  of  one,  two,  and  three-roomed  houses.  .  .  . 

"These  figures  show  that  the  one-roomed  chUd,  whether  boy  or  girl,  is  always  on  the  average  dis- 
tinctly smaDer  nd  lighter  than  the  two-roomed;  and  the  two-roomed  than  the  three-roomed;  and 
the  three-roomed  than  the  four-roomed  The  numbers  examined  are  so  lar'^  and  the  results  are  so 
uniform.  .  .  It  cannot  be  an  accident  that  boys  from  two-roomed  houses  should  be  11.7  lb.  lighter 
on  an  avoage  than  boys  from  four-roomed  houses  and  4.7  inches  smaller.  Neither  is  it  an  aooideot 
that  girls  from  one-ro(»ned  houses  are,  on  the  average,  14  lb.  lighter  and  5.3  inches  shorter  than  the 
girls  from  four-roomed  houses. 

"This  is  the  most  extensive  investigation  ever  undertaken  in  Britain  as  to  the  heights  and  weights 
of  school  chOdren  in  primary  and  higher  grade  schools.  The  tables  and  diagrams  .  .  may  legitl- 
mately  be  held  to  be  a  provisional  standard  for  future  investigatioas." 

8TBWA&T,  James.  Medical  inspection  of  school  children.  In  National  con- 
ference of  charities  and  correction.  Proceedings,  1910.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Press 
of  the  Archer  printing  co.    p.  194-200. 

"L  As  it  affects  the  educatfonal  progress  of  the  chUd.  IL  As  it  aflects  the  home  and  the  CunHy. 
m.  As  it  affects  socfety  in  generaL  TV.  As  it  affects  the  femily  physician  in  his  practice.  V.  As  to 
conduct  of  medical  inspection— whether  by  boards  of  education  or  by  boards  of  health." 

SniiBS,  Oharles  WardeU.  [Hookworm  disease  among  Southern  factory  and 
sdiool  children]  In  kis  Hookworm  disease  among  cotton-mill  operatives.  Wash- 
ington, Government  printing  office,  1912.  p.  12;  16-20;  33;  36-37  (the  "Typical 
cotton-mill  child*')  37-38.  tables,  statistics.  (U.  S.  [Department  of  Ooiniii«ice 
and  Labor]  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage-eameiS'  in  the  United 
States,    vol.  XVII) 
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Th0  wioat  miUs  and  flMtoriet,  scfaooto,  and  other  initttotiaDs  iiMpeotod,  in  these  Statas,  mnnbrnmA 
177. 

''It^)peanthataboatlineTflr7  4chfldrenimderl0,AboutliiieTer7  5haiidsfroml6to20  .  .  . 
within  the  sospect  class.  During  the  year  1911  microscopio  examination  of  37.267  dilldran  of 
age  (6  to  18 yean)  has  been  made  in  87  counties  in  all  by  the  State  boards  of  health  of  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  MissisBip|»i,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  The  par- 
centage  ot  infection  by  counties  ranges  from  3.6"  to  00.2"  (footnote,  p.  18). 

STILBB,  Charles  WardeU.  Some  recent  investigations  into  the  prevalence  of 
hookworm  disease  among  children.  In  Child  conference  for  research  and  welfare, 
1910.    Proceedings.    New  Yoric  City,  G.  E.  Stechert  <fc  co.    [«1910]  2:  211^15. 

Observations  made  in  5  different  States,  on  2,271  white  children. 

Fint  aeriu.  Of  70  boys  and  91  girls,  the  microscopical  examination  revealed  hookworm  infection  in 
133;  before  the  examinations  were  made,  aocordhig  to  the  Judgment  of  local  physicians,  the  apparant 
age  of  these  children,  20  boys  and  28  girls  were  estimated  as  underdeveloped  from  one  to  ei^t  yean  each, 
as  indicated  by  physical  development  After  the  examinations  were  made,  it  was  found  that  40  of 
these  57  children  were  infected.  Of  these  49  infected,  underdevelopad  chikirea  (29  bofi  and  20  gMs)  tlia 
figures  wersas  foOows: 


Under-development 

Boys. 

Girls. 

One  year 

9 

10 
« 
3 

1 

• 

13 

1 

Two  years..... 

Three  years 

Four  years 

Eisht'vf^ars 

AD  these  chUdren  live  on  fyins.  Of  the  total,  161  fsrm  children,  04  are  Ifving  on  Ikmtt  which  have  no 
toilet  of  any  kind;  the  remaining  07,  on  farms  having  the  ordinary  disease^preading  surfMx  tofiet,  open 
at  the  back.  For  about  200  difterait  kicalities,  In  6  States,  the  same  conditions  are  Ibund— records  of 
about  4,645  fvm  houses  show  55.2  per  cent  having  no  toilet  of  any  kind. 

Second  tria.  Observations  made  in  4  States,  covering  2,110  children  in  15  schools  and  orphanages 
toeated  in  12  cities,  towns,  and  villages.    Of  these  diiklren,  822  were  classed  as  suspects. 

Supplementing  the  medical  inspection  come  the  open-air  schools,  the  better  preparation  of  Ibod.  and 
the  playgrounds.  *'  In  addition  to  all  the  other  points  thus  fer  mentioned  at  this  conflBrenoe,  the  questioii 
of  the  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  backyards  to  the  homes  in  which  our  children  live  fa  a  fiu;tor  second  to 
none  that  has  been  discussed,  and  in  those  sanitary  arrangements  we  often  find  the  explanatkm  <rf  nnicfa 
of  the  sickness  and  death  among  our  rural,  village,  and  suburban  chfldren,  the  explanation  of  the  under^ 
development  of  many  a  child,  and  the  backwardness  of  many  a  pupil  in  our  schools." 

STOREY,  Thomas  A.  Medical  inspection  in  schoola  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
educator.    Medical  review  of  reviews,  18:  466-72,  July  1912. 

Roprtntad. 

.4210  <«  American  academy  of  medicine.  Bulletin,  18:  489^1,  December  1912;  mti  At  American  aoad- 
omy  of  medicine.    Conservation  of  school  chUdrtn. 

Tba  value  of  medical  inspection  when  under  oontrd  of  ednoational  anthority.  "IT  it  is  to  take  a 
place  in  the  school  uurilculum  it  should  be  under  the  same  responsible  eontrol  that  covers  the  other  mem- 
bers of  tbat  cunrloulum.  ...  If  medksal  luspeetlon  must  foDow  up  cases  ...  the  *f(^k>w  up'  must 
ba  made  thrau^  the  regutor  school  channels  and  in  the  regutor  way.  If  medleal  inspection  must  havo 
an  educational  influence  upon  the  hygienic  habits  of  the  school  chikl,  than  its  plan  of  instruction  should 
be  pedagogical  and  under  the  supervision  of  tha  school  anthorltieB.  ...  It  should  bo  a  part  of  tha 
very  organisation  of  the  school  ftoett. 

''From  the  point  of  view  of  the  educator,  ttedteal  inspection  carried  out  in  school  by  a  department  of 
the  school  has  a  far  greater  probability  of  success  and  eiBciency  than  a  system  apfdM  in  the  sdMiols  by 
a  department  outside  the  school  and  without  responsibility  to  a  control  from  the  school." 

STBAWy  Zatae  L.  Medical  inspection  of  schools.  .  In  New  Hampshire  medical 
society.  Transactions,  1911.  Penacook,  N.  H.,  W.  B.  Ranney,  printer,  1911. 
p.  164-66. 

A  general  rtennfi. 

QuaUfleations  demanded  in  the  work  of  medical  inspeotoia:  "L  Skill  in  ^*trr^  •  •  •  9.  In  ao 
other  field  of  pncttoe  is  so  much  geneial  pathological  knowlsdga  reqnirsd.  ...  3.  Tha  nadlaal  in- 
spector must  have  a  broad  and  practical  knowledga  of  hygiene. 

**'aib  must  have  qjedal  and  technical  knowledge  with  legard  to  heatfng  and  lighting  and  ventik- 
<en  Che  proper  coastniotiQn  of  methods  of  drainage,  of  disinfectants,  of  the  powwi  of  endttraooe  In 
Ike  ehDd  length  of  time  of  safe  confinement  for  it  hi  the  aohoolroom." 
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TOWKSBND,  John  F.  Medical  inspection  ol  schools  and  school  children.  South 
GarolinA  medical  association.    Journal,  7:  334-39,  September  1911. 

AUo  to  FwHatrlei,  2S:  410-18,  July  lOlL     Tide:  Madioal  faMpeotkni  of  nhool  chilteo. 

"Madical  inqwctlon.  to  be  eflteUTe,  most  embrace  in  its  aoope  the  fbUowing: 

"Fint.  The  feUtioa  of  the  school  child  to  its  fellow  cbfldren  aa  to  the  communicable  dieeeaee,  rfaif* 
wonn.  pedlcoloeie  and  Tarioua  fonna  <rf  akin  diaeaaes. 

"Second.  The  relation  of  the  aehool  child  to  the  commonity  in  which  it  hrm,  aa  to  the  infections 
dtoeaaea,  meaaiea,  acarlet  fever  and  diphtheria. 

"Third.  The  lelatloo  of  the  educaHu§  of  a  chUd  to  Ita  phyaical  life  aa  to  the  effect  of  the  aehool  life 
opoo  ita  health.  iUnstnted  by  the  physical  wrecks  fhnn  oventndy,  caaea  of  great  mental  development 
with  phyaiqal  deterioration,  the  effecU  of  poor  aehool  hygiene  on  the  child's  physique. 

"  Fourth.  The  school  child  with  reference  to  ita  ability  to  gain  an  education,  or  the  influence  of  phya* 
leal  defeota  upon  the  educational  side  of  tfie  child's  aehool  Ufe.  .  .  .  The  diacovery  of  theae  defects 
and  tiieir  removal  consequently  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  child. 

"The  rasulta  of  medical  inspection  have  been  extremely  satlafectory.  First  In  the  promotion  of 
eOhefeaey  In  the  schools.  8ec<uid.  In  the  protection  of  the  community.  Third.  In  the  preservation 
of  the  Uvea  of  the  ehildren,  and  promotion  of  a  healthy  spirit  among  them." 

United  States.  Bureau  of  labor.  Retardation,  repeating,  and  elimination.  In 
Hi  Conditions  under  which  children  leave  school  to  go  to  work.  Washington, 
Government  printing  oflk«,  1910.  p.  245-303.  tables.  (Its  Report  on  condi- 
tion of  woman  and  child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States,    vol.  Vll) 

Statistical  study  of  six  dtiee:  Pawtoeket  and  Woonaoeket.  R.  I.;  Cohimboa  Oa.;  CelambiA,  8.  C: 
Plymouth  and  Hasleton,  Pa. 

Number  and  per  cent  of  hoy  and  firl$  repeating  for  ipecified  leading  ootoei  (tn  part,  here 

given). 


Canaa. 

Boys. 

Oirla. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent 

"Lat^  td  fthnitv  alownees.  dulne*!.  or  inrnifiUirity . . .  m  -  -  ^  -  r  - 

203 
131 

ao.o 

12.0 

164 
116 

21  2 

Pfw  twAltl)  ftnd  nh wical  defects 

14.0 

TJIKK  OBCUUI  SUU  ^HMynt,\,mm  «av^7vii«  .  ....                             .....■••••... 

**  Poor  health  and  phyaical  defects  [aocountl  for  13.7  per  cent.  This  does  not  tell  the  whofe  story,  Ibr 
hi  many  eaaaa  the  irregular  attendance  was  probably  due  to  or  accompanied  by  poor  health,  but  it  ia 
a  sofltoieBtly  impieesive  total  as  it  ia." 

It  fe  for  aueh  ehUdrtn  a  medical  inspector  is  of  vital  value. 

VAN  DSBSIilCE,  James  Warren.    Medical  inspection  of  public  schools.    De- 
troit medical  journal,  10:  186-44,  April  16,  1910. 

Conduaion: 

*'The  medfeal  inspection  of  public  schools  is  of  vast  importanee  to  the  welfere  of  the  race,  and  of  great 
economic  vatoa  if  it  be  properly  executed.  The  controlling  body  ahould  be  a  body  of  phyridans  vested 
with  the  police  powers  of  the  State,  and  to  be  the  flnal  arbiten  in  all  matten  of  hygiene  and  sanitation 
regardiog  Uie  aehoal  child.  The  medical  inspeotora  should  be  competent  medical  men  having  apecial 
training  for  this  work.  They  should  be  medical  inspection  specialists.  School  nuxsea  should  .  .  . 
foOow  up  the  cases  and  aid  in  carrying  out  of  the  work.  ...  All  noticee  regarding  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  child  should  refer  the  child  to  the  family  phystciao." 

Dr.  Van  DersUce  considers  the  prominence  given  to  free  dispensarlea  la  these  notieea,  to  be  ill  advised. 
But  since  the  very  poor  can  be  reached  in  this  way  only,  they  should  be  fUst  considered,  and  not  the 
ineome  of  "family  phyelciana." 

VAK  DEBSnCE,  James  Warren.    The  status  of  the  school  child.    Pediatrics, 
21 :  653-61,  December  1909.    Ublea. 

Data  gathered  in  26  cities,  from  904  schools. 

A  atatletlcal  study  of  the  echool  child:  RetardaticB,  grades  and  overa«e.  oaosea  of  defloiency.  defects 
awwding  to  agsa,  defects  by  grades. 

*<It  may  l»  taken  as  aa  axiom  that  the  neorer  a  child  fe  to  the  normal  age  for  grade,  the  greater  the 
pfobahlUty  of  the  pupil's  ooatimiance.  Thus  ...  an  overaged  ohild  ia  the  feforth  grade  has  1  ehanoe 
hi  26  of  ooattntiing  tJueagh  the  eighth  grade,  while  a  chiki  of  normai  aft  haa  1  ohaooe  in  8.  .  .  .  The 
aumber  of  pupils  compelled  to  leave  school  because  of  general  iU-health  was  but  1  in  200     White  thers 
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it  a  lo0B  ol  iO  per  otat  b«twwa  tlM  ai^th  gndt  tnd  the  high  tohool,  tbt  srtiiloia^ 
li  largely  aooountable  lor  the  loss.  .  .  . 
"Physical  *^^Tn*"^V>"«  were  made  of  these  pupils  .... 

Oases  examined 153,503 

Poor  nutrition 8,856 

Enlarged  Elands 38,177 

Nervous  diseases .• 1.541 

Cardiac  diseases 1,846 

Pulmonary  diseases 1,235 

Bkin  diseases 3,107 

Orthopedic  diseases 2.9© 

DefMstlTe  Tision 45,577 

DefectlTe  hearing 3,320 

Nasal  breathing 11,991 

Defective  teeth 55.174 

Defective  poJate 1,109 

Hypertrophied  tonsils / 31,010 

AdMioids 10,049 

Defective  mentality 3, 061 

"These  examinations  were  made  by  the  school  medical  inspectors  and  under  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  various  school  boards  .  .  The  incidence  of  the  commoner  infections— scarlet  fever,  dlphtlierla, 
mea<;les— was  noted  in  6,764  cases.  In  these  it  was  found  that  in  78  per  cent  of  the  casoi  occoniDg  as 
initial  cases  in  the  lamily  it  affected  the  school  child." 

WELCH,  J.  H.  The  importance  of  medical  inBpection  of  schools  and  its  present 
status.    Kentucky  medical  journal,  9 :  749-52,  October  1,  1911. 

Oeneral  statistical  rteum^. 

"  Experienoe  of  medical  examiners  thus  bix  has  shown  that  7  out  of  every  10  diildren  are  in  need  of 
physical  examination;  3  out  of  10  show  defective  vision;  2  out  of  10  are  defective  in  breathing;  and  7  out 
of  10  have  defective  teeth. 

"What  is  the  penalty  for  physical  defects?  Retardation,  disoouragement,  dropping  out  of  school, 
and  annual  waste  estimated  at  $12,000,000.  If  only  50  per  cent  of  these  evils  could  be  eliminated  by 
medical  inspection,  would  it  not  pay?  I  believe  that  all  school  children,  teachers,  Janitors,  school 
buildings,  grounds,  in  all  school  districts,  public,  parochial,  private,  rural  and  urban  shoold  be  subjected 
to  examination  by  experts  at  least  once  a  year.'' 

WHBELEB,  B.  H.  A  plea  for  medical  inspection  of  schools.  Journal  of  the  Minne- 
sota State  medical  association  and  The  Northwestern  lancet,  29  :  50&-509,  December 
1,  1909. 

"It  is  appalling  to  note  the  incompetency  of  most  teachers  to  assist  in  this  campaign  for  the  bettarmflnt 
of  school  hygiene.  .  .  . 

<'The  plan  of  a  system  of  medical  inspection  should  .  .  Include  the  proper  ednoatkm  of  teachers 
along  the  lines  of  physiology  and  hygiene.  A  State  commissian  of  medical  inspeotois  should  ...  lay 
down  certain  simple  rules  of  school  hygiene,  which  should  be  mastered  by  every  teacher  and  inonksated 
into  the  mind  of  every  pupn.  Such  lessons  might  include  instruction  tn  bodily  and  mental  cleanliness, 
personal  habits,  injurious  exercises,  proper  time  of  eating  and  studying,  efifocts  of  narcotics  and  alcohol, 
simple  methods  of  preventing  the  spread  of  disease,  etc." 

Scheme  of  inspection  as  outlined  to  be  made  by  physician,  '*  appointed  according  to  State  laws,"  upon 
child's  first  enrollment  at  school  and  afterwards;  upon  the  first  opening  days  to  be  in  attendance  at 
school  and  make  a  report  as  to  each  child's  condition,  record  to  be  kept  at  the  scho(4.  The  physician  to 
make,  or  confirm,  all  vaccinations;  to  submit  written  report  to  the  educational  authorities  "as  to  what 
he  considered  the  existing  evils  of  the  schoolroom  and  building,  and  make  suggestions  as  to  how  thb 
part  of  school  sanitation  may  be  improved.  Poor  lighting,  bad  ventilation,  defective  plumbing,  dan- 
gerous stairways,  insufficient  heating  might  all  be  considered  matters  which  would  oome  within  his 
sphere  of  supervision." 

WILEy  Ira  S.  School  lunches  and  medical  inspection.  Medical  review  of  reviews, 
18:593-98,  September  1912.    tables. 

^2»o  fn  Journal  of  home  economics,  4:345-52,  October  1912. 

*'  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  our  public  school  children  fail  to  attend  school  75  per  cent  of  the  time.  .  .  - 
Preventable  disease  is  a  large  lactor  in  this  .  .  .  and  malnutrition  plays  no  small  part  in  preparing  soil 
for  such  preventable  diseases.  .  .  .  The  total  absence  of  the  term  'malnutriticm'  in  many  statistkaU 
tables  shows  that  this  phase  of  the  problem  is  entirely  omitted  in  a  consideration  of  medfeal  inspec- 
tion. .  . 

"The  relatton  between  school  lunches  and  medical  inspection  is  patent.  Medical  inspection  should 
be  so  thorough  as  to  indicate  not  merely  the  names  of  various  sypmtoms  and  conditkms,  but  should 
suggest  whether  or  not  malnutrition  could  possibly  be  an  underlying  factor.  Under  such  conditions 
school  lunches  could  serve  in  a  curative  way  to  assist  in  the  relief  of  the  conditions  reported  by  the  medical 
inspectwrs.    Frequently  medical  inspectors  would  also  suggest  those  ohUdran  not  possessing  marked 
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diteti,  but  who  are  Ywydosa  to  the  health  poverty  line,  aad  for  them  sohoolhuiohee  ooold  be  Instttiited 
as  part  of  the  preventive  measoies  .  .  .  IncreesiDg  mental  aootty  and  bnfldfng  up  Uie  physical  health  of 
oar  school  chfldren." 

WHiE,  Ira  8.  School  lunches.  Their  relative  physical  advantages  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.    New  York  medical  joomal,  96:422-25,  August  31,  1912. 

Reprinted. 

R^sam6  of  reports:  New  York,  St.  Loujs,  etc.,  showing  the  relation  between  nourished  chUdrea  and 
undernourished  growth,  mentality,  dentition,  and  school  progress. 

"Medical  inspection  as  related  to  the  public  school  system  makes  note  of  many  symptoms  whiob 
are  apparent  among  the  ohildien,  but  all  too  frequently  Hills  to  get  down  to  the  teoton  responsible  for 
them.'* 

WOOD,  Thomas  DezuBon.  Health  examination.  In  National  society  for  the 
study  of  education.  Ninth  yearbook.  Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  press, 
1910.     Part  1:13-12.     Ubles. 

BIbUogrephjr:  Health  examinations,  p  106 

The  cities  in  the  United  States  having  the  best  organised  systems  are:  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Los  Angeles,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

*'  The  State  cannot  afford  on  economic  grounds  even,  to  educate  a  child  who  b  handicapped  by  lemoy- 
able  obstacles  or  whose  personality  or  character  is  being  distorted  in  any  preventable  manner.'' 

WOOD,  Thomas  DeziiBon.  Health  problems  in  education.  In  American  school 
hygiene  association.    Proceedings,  1912.    Springfield   [Mass.]  American  physical 

educational  review,  1912.    p.  125-30. 

AUo  read  btfore  the  National  oouncfl  of  educatfon.  National  education  association  of  the  United 
States,  meeting,  1012;  and  fn  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Current  educatfonal  topics  no.  III.  p.  13-19 
(Bulletin  no.  M,  1912) 

"  There  are  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States  toKlay  approximately  20,000,000  pupfls.  Careful  study 
of  statistics  and  estimation  of  all  conditions  lead  to  the  foUowlog  personal  conclusions: 

"  From  (li-2  per  cent)  300,000  to  400,000  of  theee  have  organic  heart  disease. 

"Probably  (6  per  cent)  1,000,000  at  least  have  now,  or  have  had,  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs. 

**  About  (5  per  cent)  1,000,000  have  spinal  curvature,  flat  foot  or  some  other  moderate  deformity  serious 
CDOugh  to  Intvfere  to  some  degree  with  health. 

"Over  (5  per  cent)  1,000,000  have  defective  hearing. 

"About  (25  per  cent)  5,000,000  have  defective  viskm. 

"About  (26  per  cent)  5,000,000  are  suffering  from  malnutrition,  in  many  cases  due  In  part  at  least  to 
one  or  more  of  the  other  defects  enumerated. 

"Over  (30  per  cent)  6,000,000  have  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids  or  enlarged  cervical  glands  which  need 
attention 

"Over  (50  per  cent)  10,000,000  (In  some  schools  as  hl^  as  98  per  cent)  have  defective  teeth  which  are 
potentially  If  not  actually  detrimental  to  health. 

"Several  millions  of  the  children  possess  each,  two  or  more  of  the  handicapping  defects. 

"About  (75  per  cent)  15,000,000  of  the  school  children  In  this  country  need  attention  to-day  for  physl- 
cal  defects,  which  are  partially  or  completely  remediable. 

"Of  essential  Importance  in  the  health  field  ar«  the  following:  (a)  Maintenance  of  sanitary,  healthful 
school  environment  with  clean  schoolhouses,  abtmdant  llsht,  good  air,  etc.  (6)  Hygienic  Instruction 
and  sdiool  management,  with  particular  attention  to  Influence  of  teacher  upon  nervous  health  of  pupils, 
(e)  Effective  teaching  of  health  and  hygiene  to  all  pupils  in  the  schools,  (tf)  Rational  supervision  and 
dirsction  of  play,  games,  athletics  and  all  healthftil  and  satisfying  forms  of  physical  education. 

"Special  features  .  .  .  which  have  direct  bearing  on  health  include  the  following:  (o)  Homes  of  the 
popQs.  (5)  Playgrounds  and  gymnasiums,  (e)  Dental  clinics  and  other  medical  clhiics  for  children. 
*   id)  Classes  for  defiectlves  and  cripples,    (e)  Open-air  schools. 

"Improvement  in  school  hygiene  involves  prominently  these  factors:  • 

"1.  Recognition  of  extraordinary  value  of  work  of  school  nurses,  and  employment  of  nurses  In  the 
schools. 

"2.  Hon  comprehensive  and  thorough  training  in  school  hygiene  In  all  normal  schools  and  other 
institutions  for  professional  education  of  teachers. 

"3.  Better  technical  training  for  school  physicians,  school  nurses,  teachers  of  hygiene  and  physical 
eduoattcm,  and  other  special  officers  in  thb  field. 

"4.  Requirements  of  tests  of  knowledge  and  skill  In  various  phases  of  school  hygiene  fbr  teachers  la 
general,  and  certification  of  health  specialists  of  different  types." 
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INSPECTION  FOR  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES. 


GENERAL  REFERENCES. 

DIXON,  Samael  O.  The  medical  and  auiitary  inspections  of  schools  and  their 
relation  to  the  tuberculosis  problem.  In  American  school  hygiene  associati<Hi . 
Proceedings  of  the  first,  second  and  third  congresses.  Published  November,  I9I0. 
Springfield  [Mass.]  American  physical  education  review,  1910.    p.  35-42. 

Read  ftt  the  second  ooncress,  190S. 

"The  decreese  in  mortality  from  tuberculosis  has  apparently  been  greatest  in  those  States  whera 
systematic  popular  education  for  its  restriction  has  been  most  active  and  general.  There  is  no  other 
Imown  cause  capable  of  producing  such  a  gradually  decreasing  elTect  as  is  shown  to  have  occurred.  .  .  . 

**Ja  there  not  reason  to  suppose  the  systematic  education  of  our  school  children  in  the  essential  facts 
.  .  .  would  be  followed  by  a  still  more  noteworthy  reduction  in  the  next  generaUon?  Should  it  not  bo 
a  part  of  the  regular  cnrricuhim  of  every  school  in  the  country?" 

FBLL,  A.  8.    The  prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  particularly 

among  children.    American  journal  of  public  hygiene,  20:  82-91,  February  1910. 

**  There  should  be  a  thorough  system  of  medical  inspection  of  all  the  school  children  in  the  city,  Stmim, 
public,  private  and  parochial." 

Xntematioiial  munioipal  congreBS  and  exposition.  First.  Contagion  and 
school  inspection.    Discussion.    In  Mimicipal  advance.    Extracts  from  papers 

read.    Chicago,  September  18-30,  1911.    p.  117-19. 
The  conference  as  a  whole  voted  in  the  afllrmative  cm  the  following  questions: 
1.  Should  carriers  be  excluded  from  school?    2.  Should  vaccination  be  required  for  school  ehOdren 

in  cities,  in  small  towns,  in  the  country?    3.  Should  schools  have  physical  examinations?    4.  Should 

schools  have  dental  examinations? 

United  States.  Department  of  commerce  and  labor.  Bureau  of  the  cen- 
sus. [Mortality  from  children's  diseases  in  Registration  area,  1910:  Ages  5  to  14] 
In  iU  Bulletin,  109:  118. 


Diphtheria  and  croup. 
Measles. 


Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  cough. 


Ages 
5  to  9. 


3,938 
888 

1,731 
228 


Total. 


Affes 

10  to  14. 


700 

153 

442 

17 


S,»8 
740 

3.173 
246 


0.796 


WHJB,  Ira  8.    The  social  plagues  and  the  public  schools.    New  York  medical 
journal,  92:  501-504,  September  10,  1910.    tables. 

Reprinted. 

Alto  in  American  academy  of  medicine.    Bulletin,  11:  400-606,  October  1010. 

'<The  school  throws  no  mantle  of  protection,  educationally  or  physically,  about  childrsn,  wheo  they 
most  require  it 

<'In  1900,  there  were  440,133  teachers  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  118,610  were  males  and  327,014 
wers  females.  If  ...  it  is  a  'conservative  estimate  that  in  this  country  the  morbidity  from  gonorrhoea 
would  lepreseqt  00  per  cent  of  the  adult  male  population  and  that  of  syphilis  from  10  to  16  per  cent,' 
are  these  teachers  a  possible  source  of  infection  of  public  school  children?  Are  the  Janitors,  sombwomen, 
school  attendants  a  source  of  possible  infection  of  the  children?  ... 

"Venereal  diseases  among  the  colored  children  are  said  to  be  unusually  common  aoooi'ding  to  South- 
em  physicians,  and  there  are  872,844  negro  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  in  the  elementary 
schools.  .  .  . 

"The  prevention  of  the  social  plagues  is  one  of  the  intrinsic  problems  of  our  present  school  system." 

Dr.  Wile's  statistics  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  diseases  among  school  children.  He  enq>ha- 
sises  existent  evUs  and  makes  a  plea  for  the  fullest  effectual  work  of  the  medical  iaspKtan  of  tobool 
chUdrsn,  that  the  diseases  when  found  be  spedflcally  called  by  name,  and  that  preventive  means  be 
radically  enforced.    He  sasrs,  further: 

"Prophylaxis  means  increased  attention  to  school  hygiene.  Drinking  fountains  must  suf^lant  tha 
fool  drinking  oups.  Individual  towels  are  absolutely  necessary.  Pencils,  sponges,  books  must  be 
indtvidnalised;  and  the  children  must  be  impressively  instructed  not  to  lend  them  to  each  other  and 
...  to  avoid  putting  such  articles  in  their  mouths.   Toilet  facilities  should  be  improfvad.   The  tofleli 
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of  the  two  88X68  most  not  be  .  .  .  within  eanbot  of  each  other.  .  .  .  Complete  phyateBl  exuntnatloiMi 
■hoiddbenqiiiied.  .  .  . 

"ManilBstlj,  diOdran  who  are  a  sooroe  of  oootagion  to  others  most  be  ezcltKled  from  school  .  . . 
imtii  they  are  no  longer  a  menace  to  the  health  of  their  fellow  school  children. 

*'Boiton,  Philadetphia,  Chicago  ezdode  the  children  when  the  diseases  are  .  .  .  recognised  by  the 
medical  inspectors.  .  .  . 

"Medical  inspection  must  progress  so  as  to  be  of  greater  value.  The  das^cation  of  the  defects  of 
achoal  diUdren  should  ...  be  placed  upon  an  eetiological  basis." 

WHiLSON,  Bobert  N.    The  economic  relations  of  social  diseases.    Pennsylvania 

medical  journal,  15:  843-55,  August  1912. 

Has  the  public  "a  right  to  demand  instruction  regarding  the  many  more  than  100,000  infected  suf- 
ferers  supposedly  intermingling  in  the  homes  and  lives  in  every  dty  ...  7 

'The  TkAyeat  and  the  poorest  strata  of  society  fare]  the  two  most  thoroug^y  saturated  with  these 
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**  What  do  we  hear  of  the  blind  asylums,  20  per  cent  of  whose  Inmates  are  there  because  of  gonococcus 
birth  infection;  ...  of  the  insane  asylums  with  85  per  cent  and  upward  of  the  cases  of  paresis  due  to 
syi>hlUs;  and  over  in  the  nervous  wards  a  very  like  percentage  of  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  due  to  the 
lame  disease?  .  .  .  What  of  the  children's  wards  in  hospitals,  never  free  firom  little  children  who  are 
faifected;  ...  of  the  general  wards  .  .  .  full  of  the  debilities  .  .* .  the  marasmus,  the  Idlodes,  the 
apoptezies,  the  epUei)sies,  the  dub  feet,  the  hare  lips,  the  maimed  and  crippled  special  senses.  .  .  . 

"We  are  officially  informed  that  in  our  army  of  about  60,000  men  not  less  than  20  per  cent  of  all  opon 
the  sick  Ust  are  instances  of  venereal  Infection.  .  .  .  For  the  navy  and  marine  corps  ...  for  aU  venereal 
(liififT  the  primary  admission  ratio  was  199.17  per  1 ,000." 

"In  the  Public  health  and  marine  hospital  service  .  .  .  about  1,300,000  (patients  have  been  treatedj 
in  the  last  20  years.  Of  these,  106,090  were  cases  of  syphilis;  .  .  .  4,420  constituting  the  average  per 
year;  .  .  .  117,886  cases  of  gonorrhea,  with  an  annual  average  of  4,889  cases.  .  .  . 

'*No  reference  has  been  made  to  the  new  wave  of  venereal  infection  brought  to  this  country  each 
year  fhun  the  continent.  .  .  .  Last  year  223,453  immigrants  came  from  Italy  alone,  123,348  from  Poland, 
84,000  Jews,  71,000  Germans,  52,000  Scandinavians,  and  many  others;  .  .  .  not  one  of  the  entire  num- 
ber having  heea  examined  for  the  presence  of  venereal  disease— and  all  admitted  through  a  wide-open 
phyriealgalB." 

IN  REPRESENTATIVE  CITIES. 
BERKELEY,  CAL. 

HOAG,  BmeBt  Bryant  and  HALL,  Ivan  C.  A  preliminary  report  on  contagious 
diseaaea  in  achoola.  American  academy  of  medicine.  Bulletin,  13:  81-87,  April 
1912.    charts. 

R^yrtuted. 

'"The  necessity  fdr  the  correction  or  control  of  such  physical  defscts  as  those  of  hearing,  sight,  ciren- 
tetory  disordov,  obs^nctlon  of  the  nose  and  throat,  as  wdl  as  cwtain  deformities,  such  as  those  of  the 
q>tne,  chest,  feet  and  legs,  might  often  be  avoided,  if  proper  attention  to  the  ccmtagious  diseases  of 
childhood  were  given  serious  consideration  during  school  life.  ' 

«The  principal  points  tiien  to  be  considered  In  relation  to  contagious  diseases  in  scho(^  are: 

**l.  The  direct  effects  of  the  diseases  themselves. 

"2.  The  direct  or  indirect  effects  of  such  diseases  in  producing  physical  'defects.' 

**3.  The  relation  of  these  diseases  to  retardation  and  elimination. 

*'4.  The  cost  to  the  school  department  through  decrease  of  average  daUy  attendance,  on  which  appro- 
priations are  often  in  part  based. 

"5.  The  cost  to  the  family  for  medical  treatment,  nurses,  etc. 

"6.  The  cost  to  the  individual  through  general  lowered  vitality  or  direct  physical  disability  of  one 
sort  or  another. 

^'In  order  to  study  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  effects  of  contagious  diseases  in  schools,  certain 
accurate  methods  for  keeping  records  must  be  devised  and  careftilly  followed.  For  the  purpoM  of 
IBnstratlon  the  following  method  is  presented  as  having  proved  satisfactory  in  the  schools  of  Bertceley. 

"1.  Every  case  of  contagious  disease  is  reported  to  the  dty  health  department  and  here  recorded  by 
the  card-lDdez  system. 

**2.  The  health  department  notifies  the  school  department  in  each  case,  and  a  similar  record  is  made 
here. 

"3.  The  school  department  notifies  every  principal  of  a  school  in  whose  dbtrict  a  contagious  disease 

lireported. 

"4.  Every  prinoipal  inquires  carefhUy  into  the  cause  of  continued  absence  on  the  part  of  the  piqriU 
sad  notifies  the  8i^x>ol  department  of  every  oonta^ous  or  suspicious  disoass  which  first  comes  to  Us 

attention. 

"By  this  cross-checking  method  there  remains  very  little  chance  for  any  contagious  children's  iliioaiw 
la  fail  of  being  reported  and  properly  recorded. 
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"6.  A  wntaglmu  Urnut  mop  Is  made  of  the  entire  dty  and  tmnged  by  school  dtstrlots,  thn  Indi- 
cating at  a  glance  where  the/octM  i^  infection  for  any  given  disease  exists. 

"6.  Various  tables  and  corves  are  made  lndicatii?g  the  contagioas  status  of  each  schooL 

**  7.  Other  tables  and  corves  may  be  made  to  any  extent  desired,  showing  soch  pohits  as  age  distribu- 
tion of  contagions  diseases,  mortality  rate,  time  lost,  cost  of  sickness  to  family  or  school,  relation  to 
weather  or  season,  relation  to  ventilation  in  home  or  school,  relation  to  vacations,  and  relations  to  any 
other  things  which  may  be  deemed  important  or  interesting. 

<<The  relation  between  physical  defects  and  contagious  diseases  is  a  problem  which  will  prove  of 
valttt  if  followed  oot  carefully,  but  it  is  very  difhcult  to  obtahi  accurate  data.  .  .  . 

<*By  means  of  the  method  indicated  I  have  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Ivan  C.  Hall  .  .  .  been  able  to  deter- 
mine some  interesting  data  in  respect  to  contagious  diseases  in  the  Berkeley  schools.  It  will  be  povible 
...  to  summarice  only  a  portion  of  our  results,  in  the  hops  that  this  may  prove  suggestive  to  other 
localities.    Our  numerous  tables  and  curves  will  have  to  be  mostly  omitted.  .  .  . 

<'Tbe  death  rate  fhmi  all  causes  in  Berkeley  ftom  1906  to  1910  inclusive  shows  an  average  of  11.8  per 
1,000  of  populatton.  The  total  rate  has  fUlen  from  1ft.  1  per  1,000  in  190A  to  9.4  per  1,000  in  1910,  a  redac- 
tion of  37.7  per  cent.  The  death  rate  in  Berkeley  for  1910  was  lower  than  the  average  for  the  state, 
which  was  13.6  per  1,000.  .  .  . 

"This  paper  would  particularly  emphasize  the  importance  of  accurately  collecting  data  and  exhibit- 
ing it  as  far  as  possible  in  a  graphic  form  by  means  of  charts  and  the  plotting  of  curves.  By  this  means 
information  can  be  instantly  grasped  and  the  problem  much  more  easily  solved.  Onoa  facing  the 
situation  in  any  community  in  respect  to  transmissible  diseases  in  schools  the  prophylactic  or  other 
measures  necessary  to  put  into  use  may  be  easily  applied." 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Boston.    School    committee.    Report    of    the    CommisBion    appointed  .  .  ^  to 

investigate  the  problem  of  tuberculoais  among  school  children.    Boeton,  Printing 

department,  1909.    11  p.    illus.    8*.    (School  document  no.  2,  1909) 

"Five  thousand  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  tuberculous  children  in  the  public 
schoob  of  Boston." 

HABBINGTON,  Thomas  P.  The  superintendence  of  infected  children  when  out 
of  school  and  the  conditions  of  their  readmission  to  school.  In  III*  Congr^  inter- 
national dliygi^e  scolaire,  1910.  Rapports,  v.  1.  Paris,  A.  Maloine,  Miteur, 
1910.    p.  272-82.    charts,    tables. 

Chiefly,  in  Boston. 

«The  communicable  diseases  that  are  of  special  consideration  In  school  life  fUl  into  three  general 
classes:  (1)  Zymotic  diseases;  (2)  tubercular  affections;  (3)  contagious  skin  diseases. 

*<  Medical  inspectors  and  school  nurses  have  done  much  to  detect,  exclude,  and  follow  up  tbeea  fbd 
of  infection.  Board  of  health  inspection  has  not  availed  mudi  in  controlling  the  quarantlnad  oases 
in  the  homes.  ...  A  system  which  promises  high  results  in  measures  to  contnd  infected  chlldien 
excluded  flrom  school  has  been  inaugurated  in  Boston  by  the  district  nursing  association.  Nurses  have 
been  appointed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  supervising  in  the  homes  supervised  cases.  .  .  .  She  keeps 
in  dose  touch  with  the  home  by  repeated  regular  visits— instructing,  observing,  and  guiding  the  fkmily 
during  the  entire  period  of  quarantine.  .  .  .  This  special  corps  of  nurses  does  not  enter  the  schools  but 
keeps  closely  informed  about  school  diseases  in  the  district.  .  .  . 

**  In  diphtheria  quarantine  the  problem  is  more  difllcult  A  One  per  cent  of  well  persons  carry  typical 
diphtheria  bacilli  of  the  morphological  tjrpe  which  give  a  positive  laboratory  diagnosis.  .  .  . 

<<The  belief  that  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  are  spread  by  school  attendance  prindpally  is  not 
supported  by  rdiable  data.  .  .  The  decline  in  the  morbidity  .  .  .  starts  before  the  school  dosure 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  begins  before  the  opening  of  the  fSU  term  of  school.  .  .  . 

'<  Tuberculosis  is  seldom  of  such  a  quantity  as  to  require  supervision  out  of  school.  ...  In  an  exam- 
inatkm  of  more  than  90,000  children  in  the  Boston  public  schools  showing  more  than  5,000  anaemlcs, 
glandidar,  and  undersixed  children,  there  were  only  156  cases  of  tuberculosis.  .  .  .  Genuine  pulmonary 
tut)erculosis,  as  well  as  open  tuberculosis  of  bones  or  skin,  should  be  excluded  (ram  regular  schools. 
...  In  Boston  such  cases  are  segregated  into  a  hospital  school  which  permits  the  child  to  return  to 
hb  home  each  evening.'' 

SLACK,  Francis  Hervey  and  othera.     Diphtheria  bacillusH:arrierB  in  the  public 

schools.    American  medical  association.    Journal,  54:  951-54,  March  1910.    tables. 

map. 

**  An  entirely  new  procedure  .  .  .  when,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  the  school 
board  suggested,  under  advice  of  its  committee  of  physicians,  the  taking  of  eoltans  at  the  bsgiimtaif 

^See  Slack,  Francis  Uerv^y  and  others  (following  reference). 
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of  tte  Mhool  yMr  from  an  tlie  pupils  In  Uie  Brighton  district,  and  the  kaeping  from  lehool  of  those 
twrnd  to  be  becflliis-oaniers." 

The  estimated  nomber  of  pupils  was  about  4,£00,  Just  99  oases,  or  1.16  per  cent  (positive).  The  author 
gtvee  the  following  oondnsions: 

"1.  At  least  1  per  cent  of  all  healthy  school  ohildran  are  carriers  of  morphologically  typical  diphtheria 
bacini  (WestlMtwk's  A,  C  and  D  types).  2.  Such  bacilli  are  commimicable  .  .  .  and  the  condition  is 
OBually  a  transient  one.  3.  The  organisms  are  ordinarily  of  little  or  no  virulence.  4.  While  it  is  poa* 
sibte  that  by  passing  through  a  susc^tible  individual  their  virulence  might  be  raised  to  cause  the 
disease,  this  is  not  a  frequent  occurrence.  5.  The  disease  is  kept  alive  in  a  community  rather  by  viru- 
lenK  organisms  in  tmtnnnA  persons  than  by  these  non-virulent  bacilli.  6.  Where  virulent  diphtheria 
bacilli  are  present,  as  shown  by  outbreaks  of  the  disease,  .  .  isolation  of  those  showing  positive  cul- 
tuies  is  a  duty  owed  to  the  community.  7.  Where  the  disease  does  not  exist,  isolation  of  carriers  of 
probable  noi>-virulent  bacilli  is  of  no  proved  benefit.  ...  8.  The  attempt  to  control  diphtheria  in  a 
city  by  a  round  of  cultures  from  all  scliool  children  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  does  not  seem 
encouraging  from  this  series  of  tests.  0.  The  proposition  to  stamp  diphtheria  out  of  a  city  by  cultural 
tests  of  all  the  inhabitants  and  isolation  of  all  carriers  is  impossible  from  any  practical  standpoint.'' 

OHIOAGO,  ILL. 

Chicago.    Depaxtment   of  health.    Hunioipal   laboratory.    Dij^theria   car- 
riers in  schools.    In  its  Report,  1907-1910.    p.  11-12.    table. 

"Of  6,46B  school  childien  examined  during  the  year  1910,  during  the  diphtheria  epidemic  of  Novem- 
ber and  December,  744  or  1L96  per  cent  were  at  the  time  of  culturing  nonsick  carriers  of  morphologically 
typical  Klebs-Loeffler  baclUl.  .  .  .  The  largest  number  of  positives  fbund  in  a  single  room  was  22, 
indodiog  the  teacher,  out  of  35  persons.  .  .  .  The  longest  duration  of  a  single  case  was  six  weeks.  The 
average  time  in  whic^  the  bacilli  disappeared  lh>m  the  throat  was  8.28  days." 

All  positive  cases  were  placed  in  quarantine,  and  a  placard  marked  *' Diphtheria  carrier  here''  was 
posted  on  the  premises.  "The  effectiveness  of  the  control  of  diphtheria  by  isolatlxm  of  carrier  cases 
may  be  Judged  from  the  fact  that  after  about  five  weeks  ...  the  epidemic  was  efSeotually  stamped 
out" 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

BOXTDRBAXJ,  Frank  O.    Epidemic  poliomyelitis.    Ohio.     State  board  of  health. 
Monthly  buUetin,  2:  71-78,  March  1912. 

"The  meaeures  adopted  by  the  health  department  of  Cincinnati  seemed  to  me  to  be  particulariy 
well  adapted  to  our  knowledge  of  the  dlacaoo  and  what  we  can  with  justice  enforce,  without  being  too 
arljltnry  or  too  lenient  I  commend  them  to  your  attention. 

•"PREVENTIVE  MEASURES. 

"'All  eases  are  required  to  be  reported  to  the  health  office.  Any  case  of  any  menhigeal  afleotion  te 
investigated,  lest  it  might  be  a  case  of  infantile  paralysis,  and  any  sudi  case  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
investigator  seems  suspicious,  is  treated  as  a  case  of  inJisntUe  paralysis. 

"'The  house  in  friiteh  such  cases  occur  are  placarded  with  a  sign,  stating  that  there  is  a  oontagioua 
disease  withhL 

"'AH  diOdroi  connected  with  a  school  are  removed  tram  school  for  a  period  of  three  weeks. 

'"The  patients  are  isolated  as  much  as  possible,  and  especially  are  children  kept  away  finom  a  case. 

"'Those  who  have  been  expoeed  are  kept  away  firom  children  as  much  as  possible,  and  isolated,  with 
the  exception  that  "bread  winners"  are  not  kept  away  from  their  work. 

"In  case  of  death  the  fUneral  is  required  to  be  private  and  must  take  place  within  24  boon.  ..•'** 
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CLAIRTON   BOBOUOH,  PA. 

COLCOBDy  A.  W.    Diphtheria  epidemics  and  the  public  school.    American  medi- 
cine, n.  8.,  7:  24^-62,  May  1912.    illus. 

Epidemic  in  Clairton  BoRMigh,  Pa. ,  of  22  cases,  of  wbldtk  18  were  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  Featuras 
oftfaeepidemie: 

"1.  Schools  were  not  doeed,  but  children  were  daily  assembled  and  kept  under  observation.  2.  Sys* 
tamatic  and  fkequent  examination  of  all  throats  In  the  public  schools.  3.  Cultures  taken  of  all  suspicious 
throats  .  .  .  examined  at  the  expenseof  board  of  health.  4.  Finding  of  'diphtheria  carriers'  and  the 
quarantine  and  giving  of  antitoxin  to  the  same.  6.  Both  cases  of  'carriers'  occurred  in  fruniUee  where 
several  children  had  beta  sick  and  no  physician  had  been  in  attendance.  ...  6.  No  case  occurred  in 
room  after  the  finding  and  isolation  of  the  'carriers.'    Whole  epidemic  was  soon  stopped." 
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EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL. 

East  St.  Louis.    Board  of  education.    Medical  inspection.    In  its  Annual  report, 
1910-11.    p.  47-48. 

"We  hope  tbst  we  may  hare  medical  supenrision  tii  oar  schools  in  the  near  IMore.  It  seems  fair  and 
right  and  the  consequent  advancement  of  children  whea  relieved  is  so  much  greater  and  the  Ujib  spent 
in  school  so  mneh  less,  that  flie  board  of  education  really  gains  from  a  money  point  of  view. 

''A  o<miplete  plan  of  inspection  woaM  indode  (a)  an  annual  or  semiannual  examination  of  every  school 
chfld,  wiQi  especial  reference  to:  (1)  Deltets  in  ejres,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  and  timxit;  (2)  lungs  and  chest; 
(3)  spinal  system;  (4)  general  stjrength;  (5)  nervous  force,  (ft)  DaHy  examination  of  diUdren  who 
give  signs  of  lUness,  to  prevent  the  sprsad  of  contagious  diseases,  (t)  An  annual  Inspection  of  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  each  school  building.  Trained  nurses  to  visit  the  homes  of  poor  diildren.  who  are  ill, 
would  be  a  logical  part  of  such  a  system." 

A  table  of  contagious  diseases.    For  teachers  md  parents,  p.  7&-77. 

CorUagioui  diuases, — Table  for  Uadun  and  parents, 

fNon.— PapUs  bavinE  any  of  these  diseases  are  by  law  excluded  ftom  school.  A  board  of  healtta 
oertiflcate  IS  required  for  the  first  four  diseases.  In  other  cases  admit  to  school  with  physiaian's  certift- 
cate,  or  sometimes  with  mother's  certificate,  in  aooordanee  with  the  ttane  given  in  this  table.) 


Pisease. 


IHphtheria. 


Scarlet  f^ver. 


Smallpox. 


German  measles 
Measles 

Chickeopox — 

ICumpe. 


Period  of— 


Quaiantiae. 


Incu- 
ba- 
tion. 


Dcf9. 

2-7 


2-7 


9-12 


8-16 
8-U 


la-io 


14-21 


Invasion. 


After 
expo- 
sure. 


DQf$. 


i-a 


2-3 


Few  hours. 
4 


Few  hours. 


Doyt. 

12 


14 


18 


7-10 
IG 


12 


After 
at- 
tack. 


Dapt. 
12 


SO 


18 


12 
12 


14 


20 


Do  not  admit  to 
school  untU— 


After  sore  throat 
and  scaling  of 
skin  dimppears. 


All  scabs  have  dis- 
appeared. 


Three  days  after 
recovery  of  last 
case,  with  cer- 
tificate; 14  days 
without. 


All  scabs  have  dis- 
appeared, 14 
days  after  recov- 
ery of  last  case 
in  family. 

Sevm  days  after 
swelling  and 
tendeme^  dis- 
appear. 


Symptoma. 


Qnur  or  brown  patches  on  too- 
siu.  white  membraaa  in 
throat,  bloody  or  Irritating 
nasal  discharge.  enhungeS 
glands  at  side  of  neck,  fever 
scnnetimes  croupy  cough: 
some  say  may  be  oarrlod  in 
clothing. 

Vomiting,  sodden  fsver,  red 
sore  throat,  red  tonsils,  en- 
larged papillae  on  tongocL 
flushed  skin,  One  searlet 
rash  on  chest  and  neck  in 
from  12  to  36  hours,  some' 
times  pale  ring  about  mouth. 
Most  contagious  from  scales 
of  skin  fhmi  ninth  to  forty- 
second  day.  Often  carried 
in  clothing. 

Chill,  headache,  vomiting, 
peln^  in  back,  rash  like  scar- 
let lever  or  like  measleB 
fourth  day  rash  on  forehead. 
May  be  carried  in  clothing. 

Rash,  catarrh,  slight  fever. 
MUd  scarlet  fever  resembles 
this;  be  careful. 

Watering  eyes,  sneezing,  na- 
sal discluu^,  cough,  smne- 
times  sore  throat,  rash  on 
back  of  neck  and  forehead, 
small  dark  red  spoU,  fourth 
till  seventh  day;  skin  pads 
eighth  till  thirteenth  or 
eighteenth  day.  May  be  car- 
ried in  doihing. 

Small  red  pimples  on  face;  vesi- 
cles fiUea  with  turbid  serura 
changing  to  Mack  or  brown- 
ish crusts  on  body  or  scidp. 
Smallpox  may  be  mistaken 
for  thCs  disease. 

Neck  glands  swollen,  lobe  ot 
ear  raised  chewing  and  sour 
tastes  painful,  headache, 
vomtting.  depression.  Bel- 
<V>m  contagious  before  symp- 
Uhus  appear,  liarely^ifaver, 
carried  in  clothing. 
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ContagiouM  diseans. — Table  for  teachers  and  parents. 


Whooping  coagh 


I'WKXl 


Inoo- 

bft- 

tk>n. 


Tnflnwiw  (crip).. 


Son  9jm,  piBk 


Im 


DpetJgo, 


Lioo(pedlcolosis). 


Ttdi  CiOftbies). 


Tnbacokisis. 


Toosftitii.. 


1-7 


Invasion. 


1-4 


i>«9ff- 


Qnamnttse. 


After 
ejcpo- 

snro. 


42 


After 
at- 
tek. 


Do  not  admit  to 
sdwol  nnttt— 


After  end  of  spas- 
modic oooghtng. 


Till  cored  or 
tiflcate. 


.do. 


.do. 


TiU  cured. 


.do. 


Till  cured  or  cv- 
tiflcate. 


TiU  cured. 


Symptoma* 


tenth 


A  hard  cold  for  10  da] 
modicoongb  \._ 
to  fortieth  day, 
diaohanat    vnmiUng, 
bleed.  Rarely,  if  evef,  carried 
Indethlng. 

Chill,  fever,  TomittiK,  mote 
sodden  onset  and  atowflr  re> 
oovery  than  common  ooldK 
oontagioos.^UsuaUT  send 
homft  chfldren  with  fkesb 
sodden  weeilna  colds;  if  not 
sent   home,   cEUdren 


with 
seated  in 


odds  shoofd  be 
front  row. 
NoTS.— Many   eye 

are  contagious;  do  not  take 

risks;  beware  of  towels  and 

handkerchiefB. 

Parasitic,  bald  patches  on  scalp, 
scabby  patches  on  body. 
Recommend  that  a  physieiao 
be  consulted. 

Parasitic,  roogfa,  scabby  sores, 
especially  wnen  skin  has  been 
broken;  beware  of  towels. 
Recommend  that  a  physician 
be  consulted. 

Recommend  three  applications 
of  lard  and  sulphur,  or  crude 
petrotoom,  so^|>  sads  foUow- 
mg:  fine  eomb  with  vinegar 
for  nits. 

Parasitic.  Itching  sores  on 
wrists,  baek  of  hand,  and  be- 
tween fingers.  Reoommend 
applications  of  lard  and  sol- 
pnur,  or  crude  petroleum. 

"Loss  of  appetite,  prwikweHS, 
languor,  IlsUeBsneBs,  are 
among  the  early  signs.  Pal- 
lor, marked  anaemia,  loss  of 
weight,  excessive  emaciation, 
the  preseooe  of  enlarged 
glands  in  the  neck,  are  indi- 
cations that  there  is  eome> 
thing  wrong.  If  in  addition 
to  this  there  is  a  cough,  with 
or  without  sputum,  the  chUd 
should  most  certainly  be  ex- 
amined by  a  physician." 


>i 


loenbstiofi  is  the  time  between  exposure  and  first  symptoms.  Invasion  is  from  first  symptoms  In 
craption  or  marked  disease. 

Please  notify  the  superintendent  and  school  physician  in  writing  of  all  known  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
epiapey,  8t.  Vitus  dance,  and  ecsema.  In  center  schools  require  a  certificate  from  the  superintendent 
or  a  physician  in  all  cases  of  peeling  hands.  Colds  and  influenza  are  probably  contagious.  Exclude 
papm  with  sore  throat  until  cured  or  until  they  bring  a  certificate. 

Look  oat  for  second  crop  of  measles  in  school  eight  days  after  the  first  outbreak. 

P^>ils  expoaed  to  mumps  or  whooping  oongh  may  attoid  school  provided  watoh  Is  kept  for  symp-^ 
tonis. 

Popfla  exposed  to  diseases  "carried  in  clothing"  may  not  attend  school  until  after  thedaysofqnaran- 
tlBias  ftbove,  wtthoot  a  physician's  nertlflcate.    Approrved  by  East  St.  Louis  board  of  health,  July,  1911. 
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OBEENSBUBG^  IND.  ' 

BLAND,  Curtis.  Report  of  diphtberia  epidemic  in  Greensbuig  [Ind.]  during  the 
monthsof  September  and  October,  1911.  Indiana.  State  board  of  health.  Monthly 
bulletin,  14:  147-49,  December  1911. 

**  Out  of  a  total  of  872  cultorae  taken  from  grade  ^nd  lUgh-echool  ptiptls,  September  a(M)ctober  6, 1911, 
388,  or  33  per  cent,  came  back  positive.  This  high  percentage  of  'carriers'  .  .  .  and  the  large  number  of 
contacts  under  quarantine  .  .  .  made  us  feel  justified  in  keei^ng  the  schools  dosed." 

All  parts  of  the  town  were  found  to  be  about  equally  Infested  with  ''carriers."  Without  doabt  the 
street  carnival,  held  by  the  Eagles  from  September  11  to  16,  inclusive,  had  served  to  distribute  the  dlph> 
theria  bacilli. 

As  qoon  as  positive  reports  were  received  the  "carriers"  were  quarantined.  Eventuafly,  960  homes 
were  quarantined,  containing  about  1,200  persons,  and  this  in  a  town  of  6,000.  Out  of  400  "carrlen" 
found  only  4  developed  dinlcal  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Conclusions: 

"1.  To  fight  successfully  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  'carriers'  must  be  found  and  .  .  .  with  contact 
cases  must  be  isolated.  2.  A  bacteriological  examination  of  the  throat  must  be  made  in  order  to  discover 
the  'carriers.'  This  makes  absolutely  necessary  the  maintenance  of  a  bacteriological  laboratmy  of  the 
State  board  of  health.  3.  That  antitoxin  bears  the  same  relation  to  clinical  diphtheria  that  water  does 
to  fire.  If  the  antitoxin  is  used  in  time  and  in  sufficient  quantities  .  .  .  in  thefirst  24  hours  of  the  disease, 
the  death  rate  is  practically  nil  and  there  are  no  persistent  bad  after  effects  of  the  disease." 

NEW  YOEK,  N.  T. 

BABZBBr,  Sara  Josephine.    Inspection  for  the  detection  of  caeee  of  contagious 

diseases.    In  her  The  Division  of  child  hygiene  of  the  Department  of  health  of  the 

city  of  New  York.    1912.    p.  64-70.    tables,    insert,    illus. 

1.  Each  nurse  visits  each  school  in  her  charge  befofe  10  o'clock  each  morning  and  inspects  in  a  room  set 
i^Hirt  for  this  purpose  all  children  referred  by  the  teachers.  2.  Children  manlfsstlng  any  signs  or  symp- 
toms of  an  acute  contagious  nature,  such  as  smallpox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  chickenpox, 
whooping-cough  or  mumps,  are  referred  by  the  nurae  to  the  prindpaL  Cultures  are  taken  in  every  case 
of  sore  throat  If  the  child  is  not  suffering  from  a  contagious  disease,  it  Is  notified  to  return  to  school  and 
is  given  an  official  certificate  to  that  effect.  If  a  confirmatory  diagnosis  of  contagious  disease  is  made  the 
patient  is  isolated,  the  apartment  placarded  with  a  notice  of  the  character  of  the  disease,  and  the  case 
immediately  reported  to  the  division  of  contagious  diseases,  which  thereafter  assumes  supervialcm  and 
control.  3.  Children  affected  with  a  contagious  eye  or  skin  disease  are  given  a  notice  to  take  home  to  their 
parents. 

HBRBMANN,  Charles.  The  prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  diseaaee  in 
public  schools.  Internationales  archiv  far  schulhygiene,  6:  1-15,  October  19(K). 
forms,    tables. 

Describes  the  method  in  New  York  City.  The  medical  inspector  visits  each  school  every  morning 
between  9  and  10  o'clock  and  examines:  "1.  Those  pupils  presenting  any  indication  of  contagious  disease. 
2.  Those  pupils  previously  excluded  on  account  of  contagious  disease,  who  have  returned.  3.  Those 
pupils  who  have  been  absent  for  3  or  more  days  on  account  of  sickness.  Every*  morning  each  prindpal 
receives  a  list  of  all  the  cases  of  contagious  disease  which  have  been  reported  on  the  previous  day.  This 
list  is  sent  to  every  classroom." 

New  York  (City)  Association  of  tuberculosis  clinics.  Significant  features.  In 
iU  Fourth  annual  report,  1911.    p.  18-19,  35  (table). 

In  1910  there  were  under  observation  500  children.  In  January,  1911,  there  were  1,243  children  under 
observation,  an  increase  of  140  per  cent.  In  addition,  there  were  treated  during  the  year  4,272  new  cases 
and  1,293  old,  making  in  all  a  total  of  6,806  children  treated,  an  increase  of  2,103,  or  45  per  cent  over  tba 
number  treated  in  1910.    The  establishment  of  additional  children's  classes  is  strongly  urged. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

ROACH,  Walter  W.    The  rdle  of  the  school  in  the  spread  of  scarlet  fever.    A  lesson 

from  one  school  in  Philadelphia.    American  journal  of  public  health,  2: 450-51, 

Jime  1912.    diagram,    map. 

Reprinted. 

Epidemic  in  the  T.  If.  Pierce  public  school. 

Flrat  case  reported  January,  1912;  6  cases  followed  In  February.  "  There  was  no  dassroom  inipectioD 
during  this  time,  the  school  doctor  under  the  rule  caUing  each  morning  at  the  pdao^al's  olBoe  to  ezamlAe 
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flbfldren  referred  to  biin  by  the  teachera,  who  in  the  last  analysis  were  the  only  medical  inspectors  in 
flM  daaarooms,  with  the  whole  system  depending  upon  their  ability  to  primarily  detect  disease. 

"The  'carriers'  were  tmdoabtedly  in  the  school,  hidden  and  unrecognised.  Twelve  more  cases  fol- 
lowed in  March  and  .  .  .  when  the  medical  man  began  classroom  inspections  he  picked  up  7  cases  in  the 
mIiooI  desquamating.  If  it  had  been  a  neighborhood  epidemic,  other  cases  would  unquestionably  have 
oecuiied  among  pupils  attending  the  Walton  and  Belview  Schools,  but  the  cases  point  to  one  focus. 
The  Pierce  school  building  was  fumigated,  inspectors  stationed  at  each  entrance  and  the  1,400  pupils 
caiefully  examined.  Suspidousoneswere  refused  admission  and  investigated.  .  .  .  The  whole  situation 
was  cleared  up  in  a  short  time.'' 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

GHAPIN,  Charles  Value.    The  spread  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  in  schools^ 
American  journal  of  public  hygiene,  20:  81^17,  November  1910.    tables. 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  incidence  of  these  diseases  in  schools  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  sets  of  cards 
are  kept— one  set  for  scarlet  fever  and  one  set  for  diphtheria,  with  a  card  for  each  school.  A  table  on 
page  816  Aawt  the  age  distribution  of  the  reported  cases  of  scariet  fever  and  diphtheria  in  Providence 
for  21  years.  The  amount  of  disease  increases  until  the  first  year  of  school  attendance  when  it  begins  to 
fyioff. 

"While  it  ^>pearB  to  be  true  that  the  diseases  under  consideration  rarely  spread  in  schools,  and  that 
the  schools  are  safer  than  the  streets  ...  it  is  probable  that  the  rules  in  regard  to  the  school  attendance 
of  children  from  families  where  these  diseases  exist,  are  in  most  of  our  cities,  amply  sufficient  to  prevent 
extension  from  reported  cases.  Disinfection  of  the  school  is,  generally  speaking,  a  useless  procedure. 
The  trouble  comes  not  (h>m  the  recognized  cases  but  from  the  'missed  cases'  and  healthy  'carriers.'  .  .  . 

*'The  common  drinking  cup  must  go.  The  use  of  the  slate  encourages  carelessness  with  the  saliva.  .  .  . 
The  ToOtr  towel  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  common  drinking  cup.  .  .  .  The  use  of  modeling  clay  and  sand, 
tod  much  other  kindergarten  work,  encourages  personal  uncleanliness.  ...  If,  however,  the  chUd  la 
taught  to  wash  its  hands,  and  wipe  them  on  its  own  towel,  before  touching  the  day,  and  to  keep  the 
Ihigera  oat  of  the  mouth  while  modeling  he  will  learn  that  it  is  wrong  to  inflict  his  own  saliva  on  another. 
By  sof^  teaching  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  in  school  may  be  made  even  leas  than  it  la." 

VALPARAISO,  IND. 

NBSBIT,  Otis  B.    Books  as  carriers  of  scarlet  fever.    American-  medical  associa- 
tion.   Journal,  59: 1526-28,  October  26,  1912.    table. 

OODgtOglODMi 

"L  If  books  act  as  oairiers,  it  is  only  immediatoly  after  being  contaminated  with  the  discharges  of 
ttie  patient;  yet  this  Investigation  has  failed  to  reveal  a  single  instance  of  this  kind.  2.  Books  that  have 
besn  used  by  scarlet  fever  patients  do  not  long  contain  the  infection  in  such  a  way  as  to  transmit  the 
dfeease  to  man.  3.  Any  book  which  has  been  handled  by  a  scarlet  fever  patient  should  be  burned  or 
fumigated." 

Regarding  epidemic  of  scarlet  few  Valparaiso  Ind.,  September  lOOfr-June  1011,  during  which  time 
"there  %cra  400  eases,  of  which  only  255  were  reported  to  the  city  board  of  health,  145  were  not  reported 
and  most  of  them  were  not  subjected  to  quarantine  regulations.  Beginning  in  February,  1911,  a  special 
study  of  the  epidemic  was  begun." 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  THE  EYES,  EARS,  NOSE,  AND 

THROAT. 

GENERAL  REFERENCES. 

KLLSN,  William  Harvey.    Eye  strain.    In  his  Civics  and  health.    Boston  [etc.] 

Ginn  and  company  [^909]     p.  72-^2.    illus. 

''For  some  time  to  come  eye  tests  will  find  eye  troubles  by  the  wholesale  in  every  industrial  and  social 
clav,  in  country  as  well  as  city  schools.  In  415  New  York  villages  48.7  per  cent  of  school  children  had 
dafecti  of  vision— this  without  testing  children  under  7— while  11.3  per  cent  had  sore  eyes." 

AZiLPOBTy  Frank.    The  examination  of  children's  eyes,  ears  and  throats.    Ameri- 
am  school  board  journal,  41:  2,  November  1910. 

"This  is  a  Held  that  can  be  efficiently  covered  by  the  teacher,  for  .  .  .  sufficient  data  wUl  have  beso 
obtained  to  enable  him  or  her  to  know  that  the  ehUd  has  passed  either  a  satisCactory  axamJnatlon,  or 
has  soma  delset  .  .  .  ExamWtlim  oonairta  In  the  ascertaining  of  a  few  simple  heta  as  foUowK 

"L  Does  tha  popfl  habitually  suffer  from  inflamed  lids  or  eyes?  2.  Does  the  pupH  hSi  to  read  a  ma- 
Jofify  of  the  lettefs  to  the  No.  XX  line  of  the  Snellen's  test  type  with  either  eye?   3.  Do  the  eyes 
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and  hMtd  tmMtnally  grow  heavy  and  painful  after  study?  4.  Does  the  pupil  appear  to  be  croii  eyedT 
6.  Does  the  pupil  complain  of  earache  in  either  ear?  6.  Does  pus  or  a  foul  odor  proceed  from  either 
ear?  7.  Does  the  pupil  ftUl  to  hear  an  ordinary  voice  at  20  Saet,  in  a  quiet  room,  with  either  ear?  8.  b 
the  pupil  frequently  subject  to  'colds  in  the  head'  and  discharges  from  the  nose  and  throat?  9.  Is  the 
pupil  an  habitual  'mouth  breather?'  If  an  affirmative  answer  is  fbund  to  any  of  these  questions*  the 
pupil  should  be  given  a  printed  card  of  warning  to  be  handed  to  the  parent" 

ALLPOBT,  Frank.  The  eyes  and  ean  of  school  children.  Medicine,  12:  258-68, 
April  1906. 

AUo  in  Vermont  medical  monthly,  June  15, 1906;  in  Pediatrics,  18:  465-81,  August  1906;  in  Interna- 
tionales archiv  fttr  schulhygiene.  3:20-36,  October  1906;  and  in  American  school  hygiene  assodation. 
Proceedings  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  congresses.  Published  November,  1910.  Springfield  [Mass.] 
American  physical  education  review,  1910,  p.  218-31. 

Read  at  third  congress,  190'.    Reprinted. 

''In  order  to  focilitate  the  work  and  bring  it  more  fully  before  the  profession,  I  secured  at  the  New 
Orleans  meeting  of  the  American  medical  association  the  passage  of  the  following  resolution,  both  in 
the  ophthalmcriogical  section  and  the  house  of  delegates: 

''Whereas  the  value  of  perfect  sight  and  hearing  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  educators,  and  neglect 
of  the  delicate  organs  of  vision  and  hearing  often  leads  to  disease  of  these  structures,  therefore,  be  it 

"Re90lved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  American  medical  association  that  measures  be  taken  by  boards 
of  health,  boards  of  education,  and  school  authorities,  and,  where  possible,  legislation  be  secured  looking 
to  the  frrw*"****^  of  the  eyes  and  ears  of  all  school  children,  that  disease  in  its  incipiency  may  be  dis- 
covered and  corrected. 

"Since  then  these  resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  the  Mississippi  valley  medical  association  and 
by  the  State  medioal  societies  of  the  following  States:  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Montana,  New 
York,  Indiana,  North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  Alabama,  Michigan,  Utah,  South  Dakota,  Delaware, 
Galtfornia,  Maaachuaetts,  Ariiona,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Nebraska,  and  Washington. 

"The  resolutions  have  also  been  adopted  by  the  AmeridLn  public  health  association,  by  the  State 
and  provmcia]  boards  o'  health  of  North  America  and  by  the  State  boards  of  health  of  the  following 
States:  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  North  Carolina,  Vermont,  Illinois,  Montana,  New 
York,  Indiana,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  Alabama,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Michigan  and  Utah.  The  resolutions  have  also  been  adopted  by  the  State  boards  of  educa- 
tion of  the  following  States:  Texas,  Kansas,  Minnesota.  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  North  Carolina,  Vermont 
and  Connecticut  Four  State  legislatures,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Colorado  and  Massachusetts,  have 
Inoorporated  this  movement  in  a  public  law.  .  . 

"Besides  this  the  tests  are  being  placed  in  operation  ...  in  hundreds  of  schools  in  America  where 
they  are  not  required  by  school  authorities. 

"Let  me  then  ask  you,  and  through  you  all  boards  of  health  and  education,  all  legislaturea.  and  all 
who  are  Interested  in  the  pfayskal  and  moral  welfare  of  our  children,  do  you  believe  that  bad  viskm 
and  hearing  constitute  an  important  barrier  to  the  reasonable  and  easy  acqutoement  of  an  educatton? 
Do  you  believe  that  a  vast  number  of  children  are  thus  embarrassedr  Do  you  believe  that  a  great  benefit 
to  the  children,  to  sooiBty  at  large  and  mankind  in  general,  would  be  eltectad  if  such  physical  defect) 
could  be  detected  and  reUeved7  Do  you  believe  that  some  such  plan  as  I  have  proposed  would  be  in- 
strumental in  largely  relieving  sudi  defects .  Do  you  beUeve  such  a  plan  to  be  praotioal,  unobjectionable 
and  inexpensivef  .  .  .  Then  may  I  ask  jrou  still  another  question:  Why  do  you  not  take  up  thia  work 
and  carry  it  throughT'' 

ALLPOBT,  Frank.  A  plea  for  the  Bystematic  annual  and  universal  examination 
of  school  children's  eyes,  noses,  and  throats.  In  National  education  association  of 
the  United  States.  Department  of  superintendence.  Proceedings,  1909.  Pub- 
lished by  the  association,  1909.    p.  112-16. 

Discussion:  p.  117-119  (Herbert  Dana  Schenck— New  York  State  conditions  regarding  examinations) 
AUo  in  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.    Jonmal  of  proceedings  and  addresses, 

1909.    p.  266-270;  in  Hygiene  and  pbsrskal  education,  1:  228-33,  May  1909;  in  Psychological  clinic, 

8:  (17-70,  May  15, 1909;  and  in  Journal  of  the  Mfamesota  State  medical  association  and  Northwestern  Ian* 

oet,  29:347-50,  August  16, 1909. 
"About  50,000  American  children  are  annually  removed  from  school  on  account  of  physical  inability 

to  continue  at  work.  .  .  .  About  8,000,000  school  children  suffer  from  some  eye  dellBct,  and  about  8,000,000 

fh>m  some  ear,  nose,  or  throat  defect." 

▲YBBS,  S.  O.    Civic  medical  inspection  of  school  children,  with  special  reference 

to  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  throat.    Journal  of  ophthalmology  and  oto-laryn- 

gology,  6: 1-6,  January  1911. 

^Isate  Lvostolink  (CInelDnati)  100: 653-64,  Deoamber  23, 1911. 

BtM  histodcal  liftseapci;  and  the  work  in  Gtoetnoati,  of  radical  inspapton  (26  pbyakiivw)  and  the 
thi«a«ahMl  anneB  who  have  sopervialen  of  la  aoboola. 
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OHK  ATLB,  AriimrH.  The  ean^noee,  and  Uiroat  of  school  children.  In  Kelynack, 
T.  N.,  ed.  Medical  examination  of  schools  and  scholars  .  .  .  1910.  p.  ITIMI. 
tablee. 


Tibis  clv«n  b7  Dr.  TliomM  But,  of  QlMfim,  who  WM  tlie  flnt  to  diaw  atteot^ 
Biitein.   BlKnrB  Ibt  Twtau  ranlte  obtmlned  bj  ildUed  ob«rr«n  In  dtttevnt  oountriM  up  to  8«ptoi&- 
ber,U8BL 

StoHsties  of  defective  hearing  among  $ehool  children. 


Wdl.. 

Moan. 


PtaKSO. 


New  York 

Stuttgart 

Bardeauz 

Mmiidi 

Olasgow 

Gttitoa  Znridi,  UQ^linO 

HanweU,  England,  diftrlot  KdiooISy 

1902. 
St.  Lonii  Coantj,  Mo.,  V9» 


Cbildrm 
amlned. 


4,600 

1,768 

1,88S 

000 

106,297 

>  1,000 

2,000 


Found  defectlT*. 


IvwHbet. 

74 

1,601 

300 

414 

IM 


PerctiU, 
IS 
SS.4 

17 
32 
37.7 
»U.7 
about 60 

7.8 


>  Who  bad  reached  school  age. 

*  Having  ean  tn  some  way  affected. 

•  Agea  3-16.    Adenoids  present  in  434  children;  57  had  permanent  perforation  of  dmm  of  ear. 

NoTK— Use  in  oonjuncUon  with  this  table,  the  table  of  Dr.  Tauarig.  Psychological  clinic,  3: 182,  Nor. 
15,1900. 

OORNBIX,  Walter  Stewart.    The  prevalence  of  eye  defects  [in  school  children] 

hi  hii  Health  and  medical  inspection  of  school  children  .  .  .  1912.    p.  57S-S4. 

tables. 

Bibttography  on  ftub  eyes:  p.  584. 

Cnntatns  data  diowing  the  progresslye  inerease  of  myopia  ttuongh  the  lii^her  grades.    StattoUos  of 
BesAon  and  Philadelphia  schools,  Unirenity  of  Peunsytrania,  and  the  Oerman  city  schools. 

OOBNEIX,  Walter  Stewart.    The  prevalence  of  eyestrain  in  children.    Monthly 
cyclopaedia  and  medical  bulletin,  1: 114-19,  March  1908.    tables. 


The  reports  of  examinations  of  the  eyes  of  school  chfldm  in  Philadelphia,  New  Tsrk,  Boston,  Lso- 
dflo  (England)  compared. 

OOBJKSLLf  Walter  Stewart.    Prevalence  of  nose  and  throat  defects  and  defective 
hearing.    In  hie  Health  and  medical  inspection  of  school  children  .  •  .  1912. 
p.  584-90.    Ubles.    fig. 
From  rs?lsw  of  about  6,000  ohildnn,  the  following  table  may  be  formed: 

Table  thawing  prevalence  of  nasal  ohetruction. 


Ghildmof 

the 
well-to-do. 


Ghildiensf 
file  poor. 


Toong  children 

Odldien  OTsr  10  yean. 


Ptfeml, 
12 
6 


PnetmL 


25 
12 


"Probably  firom  the  local  irritation  of  iU-ventilated  rooms,  and  partly  from  the  flabby  tissoes  resulting 
from  poor  food,  fiie  children  of  the  slums  suffer  from  nose  and  throat  defects  in  at  least  twice  the  prs- 
portioQ  Hi  tito  children  of  the  better  claases." 

New  York  (State)  Department  of  health.    Eye,  ear,  throat,  and  teeth  examina- 

tlons  in  schools.    lu  Monthly  bulletin,  n.  s.  7:  70-71,  March  1912. 
*'In  nnal  distrfots  It  Is  not  feasible  as  yet  to  en^loy  physfolans  to  make  the  iupeotlon,  but  .  .  ;  the 
of  health  has  sent  out  the  necessary  test  cards  and  nport  blanks  for  distribution  amsog 
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SA  BIBLIOORAPHT  OF  MEDICAL  INSPECTIOK. 

tlM  tMebtra,  13^  an  loU.  Foil  dlnotkiis  for  nsking  a  tMt  of  «greai^t  and  ot  hmrtf^  wd  Iv  Ip- 
^pfoting  and  reporting  upon  the  condition  of  tbe  mouth,  fhioat,  axKl  toetb  aoDonpaay  each  »t  of  caida. 
Whenever  a  defect  li  dieoorered  it  is  properly  recorded  and  the  parent  of  the  child  Is  notified  .  .  .  and 
advised  to  consult  a  physician.  A  full  record  Is  kept  at  the  school,  and  duplicates  are  sent  to  the  iiealth 
d^Nirtmsnt.  These  wnunlnattons  are  to  be  made  during  aehaal  honn  and  the  dhrtiiol;  sgprintwi^ 
enti  are  to  he  held  reqKHisible  to  see  that  teachers  carry  out  the  printed  Insli'iiotlsiis" 

BHAWAN,  Jacob  Albright.  School  activities  in  relation  to  children's  eyas.  See 
Appendix  B. 

8TANDISH,  Hyles.  Should  the  examination  of  the  eyee  of  school  children  be 
conducted  by  the  teacher  or  the  school  physician?  In  American  school  hygiene 
aribociation.  Proceedings,  1911.  Springfield,  Mass.,  American  physical  education 
review,  1911.    p.  98-101. 

AUo  in  American  idiysical  education  review,  16:  343-46,  April  1911.  TUXe:  Should  the  ezaminatiGn 
of  sdiool  children  bo  conducted  by  the  teacher  or  the  sehool  physician? 

"The  examination  by  the  school  physician  if  limited  to  the  card-letter  test  would  be  of  vary  little 
more  valne  than  where  it  is  conducted  by  the  teacher.  ...  If  the  doctor^  examination  is  to  be  better 
than  the  teacher's,  it  must  b^  conducted  with  bdladonna  in  the  eyes  to  prevent  accommodation.  Sooh 
anexaminatioo  .  .  .  has  no  eertain  relationship  to  the  question  in  hand,  vis,  Are  the  child's  eyeaeasrtiQg 
a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  child's  school  life? 

"Hthen  neither  the  examination  with  the  test  isttar  card,  nor  an  aoonrate  scientiflc  eTimin>tiflB  .  .  . 
is  to  be  relied  upon  as  indicating  what  children  should  be  advised  to  use  passes,  to  wiiat  shall  we  look 
for  the  most  important  factor  in  this  deoisionT   In  no  other  direction  than  to  the  symptoms. " 

WHITS,  Daniel  W.  and  Treihly,  Charles  B.  A  brochure  on  trachoma.  Oph- 
thalmic rocoid,  21:  223-61,  May  1912.    figs. 

Bibliograidiy:  p.  251. 

«*  A  eomparative  estimate  of  the  number  of  Imown  cases  of  trachoma  amongst  the  Indisos  of  OkUhMBa 
ooiUd  safely  be  placed  at  60,000  to  70,000,  or  about  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  (Indian)  of 
the  State.  It  csn  also  be  safely  estimated  that  lh>m  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  Indian  popnlattai  of  the 
United  States  have  trachoma. 

During  December,  1910,  there  were  over  600  examinations  made  of  eyes  of  the  paplls  at  the  United 
Slilssladiaiisobool  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  Of  this  number,  there  were  4U  cases  free  of  trichoma,  87  sa^Moas 
oases,  aad  U»  kaewn  oases  of  trachoma.  Males  under  10  are  more  suscqiktible  than  iismales.  Fenalea 
wmt  10  have  shown  more  susceptibility  than  males.    This  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  all  Indiaa 


m  REPRESENTATIVE  LOCALITIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

ARIZONA. 

XAJtTXNy  Alice.    A  year's  work  at  the  Eye  hospital  of  the  United  Stetee  Indiaa 
school,  Phoenix,  Arizona.    Southern  California  practitioner,  25: 410>12,  September 
1910.    tables. 
Tliere  were  444  boys,  and  300  gitis  examined.    The  following  table  shows  the  results  obtalDed: 

Boys.     (Mrli. 

Noriual**"  ••• 05  86 

Bospicioas.. 50  8 

Acuts  tradioma 107  W 

Subaoote  trecfaoma 145  141 

OMtnehoma U  M 

The  number  of  pnpQs  suffering  from  oompUoations  was  17.    Two  hundred  and  slaty^Ne  eperatiooa 
perlbrmed  on  boys;  909  on  girls.    OftiMtotelnumber  of  b^s  and  giris  In  tbeeohoolfTO  p«  cent 

CALIFORNIA. 

BBDIHABDT,  O.  F.  The  Infinnary  and  the  Department  of  hygm*.  In  Gufi- 
fornia.  UniveiBity.  Biennial  report  of  the  President  190^910.  Berkeley,  The 
Uniyersity  press,  1910.  p.  l»-S».  (UBiversity  ef  GaliloiBia  buUetim,  8d  av.  voL 
IV,  no.  4,  January  1911) 


EYES,   EABS,   KOSE,  AND  THBOAT. 

Tiko]iMoii«ftk«4«n«flfD(litkni8ortfOftuil«ntB;  6|)MKUiiiaaU«B,  IflOMO,  hat 
ragntar  ph jsieal  ezEiniiimtJon  given  lo  aU  mBtrioiilBirt^  at  the  univenity. 


86 

ftpartof  tho 


Nonnal.  .*....................... ' 

Hyperaiiia..... 

Stmple  njFPeropie  aetisiiiatiani 

Oompoana  hyperopio  aitfgmatiem 

llniqfwe  inyoplc  aatigiiiatfani 
Compomia  mfBi 


Men. 


125 

172 

166 

11 

39 

86 


664 


Women. 


64 

73 
06 
11 

n 


TotaL 


346 
22 

21 


860 


VMoi  ttiA  abova  table  it  wm  be 


that  cnly  22  per  cent  of  thertodenta  examined 
CONNECTICUT. 


BiistoL    Board  of  school  visitorB.    Eye  test.    In  its  Annual  report,  yeu  ending 
July  14,  1911.    p.  xxix.    table. 


twted 

lo^pupils  tested. 

eeni  of  high  <ahnol  pqfile  deltetive. 


1,027 

220 

7 

U 


"Onoe  In  three  yean  the  eyas  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  achools  are  tested  aooording  to  directinna 
fbrnidie4  by  the  Ccnsectioat  board  of  education." 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

CXyUSS,  WilUam  Peaj»e.    The  reflults  of  the  clinical  throat  eTaTnimjtipn  ol  212 

achool  children.    Boeton  medical  and  suigical  journal,  162:  216,  February  17, 1910. 

The  Aildren  examined  wece  in  4  dillerttit  buildings  and  6  different  rooms.  The  agai  fraee  Itoa  6  to 
16  yean.  About  60  per  cent  were  native  bom,  a  large  peroentage  being  girls.  Ofthe212<difldreo,  168,or 
over  72  par  cent,  showed  marked  chronio  tonsillar  hypertrophy— so  marked  in  a  number  ^  eapes  that 
the  tonsils  practically  met  in  the  central  line.  Of  the  whole  number  examined,  103,  or  aboaliO  per^eant, 
dunred  markedly  carious  teeth.  Ofthe  whole  number,  141,  or  66  per  cent,  showed  enlarged  anbmaxiUary 


Of  the  163  children  with  d>ronie  hypertrophio  topsHs,  00,  or  68.8  per  cent,  showed  mil  \  eil  ienlal  eafiw; 
120,  or  77  per  cent,  exhibited  marked  enlargement  of  the  submaxillary  glands. 

"In  the  large  percentage  of  ohronio  tonsil  cases  .  .  .  three  foctors  act  to  a  large  extent  as  pwdinpnslng 
eaoaes:  L  Poor  hone  surroundings;  lack  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  2.  Improper  and  Inwimrfent  food 
and  naglect  of  the  teeth.    3.  The  wretchedly  unhygienio  conditions  existing  In  soma  of  our  pubUo 


»> 


Fall  mver.    School  comnittee.    Medical  inapeotion  [1907-1911]     J^  Us  AiMiual 
achool  report,  1911.    p.  15-18.    table. 


*i  'i^ 


Year. 


Exam- 
ined. 


13,226 
14,452 
16,371 
14,782 
14,623 


Found  defective  la 
sight. 


Number. 
2,637 
2,626 
2,209 
2,291 
2,164 


Percent. 
20.6 
17.6 
14.4 
1&6 
14.8 


Found  deisetive  In 


Jfamosr. 
648 
477 
442 
896 
328 


4.1 
8.8 

2.0 
3.0 

a.2 


"The  saost  important  ooonrrenoe  of  the  year  in  this  line  was  the  eetabUshnMnt  of  free  ol|nles  at  tha 
Union  HoapitaL" 

¥aaapohiiaetto.    State  board  of  health.    Directiona  for  teating  aigh^  a^d  llQV- 

ing  (in  accordance  with  Chap.  502,  Acta  of  1906,  aa  amended  hj  Chap.  257,  Acta  d 

1910) 

"1.  Teats  win  be  made  as  early  in  the  school  year  as  possible,  preferably  in  September. 
"X  Made  under  the  most  ft^vorable  conditions,  as  needy  as  possDMe  under  the  same  oonditloaa» 
pufctably  In  weD  lifted  nomi,  hi  the  eady  part  of  the  day. 
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''8.  Twting  <IPPB  by  the  te>dKr  of  tba  dtm,  md  wpw  ? Iwd  by  tin  prtad^  to  i8e  tbU  fli> 

tkns  of  the  test  am  as  unlfDmi  as  poalble  for  tha  dtftonnt  dassas. 
"4.  CMdran  wearing  <lssifliwffl  be  tested  ipittfltf^lettef,  and  If  faqndnonnal  Witt  ^ 
"5.  Bxamliiaanolifldieiii,biitieoQtdasdefBotlyeoolytfaiosairfaoaaTliknii3(V40orla8B»inel^^ 
"6.  Report  to  the  State  board  of  edacatien  the  wfacde  nombsr  of  difldrsn  e^amiiiad  aad  the  onmbar 

fBond  defBotlTa  aooeidinc  to  the  standard  glran  In  No.  6." 


lOSSOUBI. 

SNBBDy  0.  H.    A  report  upon  medical  inspection  in  the  Jefferson  City  public 

schools.    Missouri  school  journal,  25:  53&-^,  December  1908.    tables. 

An  ezamlnatkm  of  the  eyes,  ears,  throat  and  nose  oondftlons  of  1,000  whtte  (dilldzen  and  100  negro 
children. 


DefButlve 
In  vision. 


White. 
Negro. 


A  eompartoon  was  made  between  the  percentage  of  defects  trand  in  the  116  examined  in  the  higli 
sbhOol  and  in  147  in  the  lower  grades.  The  children  of  the  high  school  showed  Tisoal  defects  in  40J1 
per  cent,  while  the  children  of  tha  lower  grades  20.43  per  cent.  Other  defects  wwe  fgond  in  the  1,000 
white  and  100  negro  children,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 


Defects. 


Of  1,000  white 

Of  100  negro 

^hfl<fT^W1. 

difldreo. 

m. 

Ptrcent, 

m. 

Perend, 

242 

212 

16 

16 

3S7 

38.7 

.     22 

22 

205 

20.5 

34 

84 

38 

8.8 

5 

6 

138 

13.8 

7 

7 

227 

28.7 

12 

12 

84 

0.4 

4 

4 

13 

1.3 

3 

S 

175 

17.5 

U 

11 

83 

8.3 

1 

1 

40 

4.0 
11.3 

113 

17 

17 

30 

3.0 

2 

2 

80 

22.8 

1 

1 

10 

2.8 

8 

e 

13 

3.6 

1 

1 

Month  breathing.. 
Freqtient  colds,  etc 
Pain  after  stady... 
Wearloc  glasses. . . 
Bye  defective: 

leye 

2^«s 

Var  deleottve: 

lear 

2ears 

lUlanied  Udi 

Trachoma 

Discharging  ears... 

Swaohe 

Cross  ojed 

Tonsils  lane 

Abnonnaluies 

Goitre 


OarefU  throat  inspection  was  made  upon  only  377  children.  Hie  tonsils  were  consideied  enlarged 
if  tfaey  were  somewhat  larger  than  an  almond. 

Thflie  were  551  cards  of  warning  iasaed  to  popils  for  the  varknis  defects  foond— 74  out  of  tha  428,  or 
17|  per  cent,  wlio  reported  having  received  cards,  had  consolted  a  physidan. 

This  study,  differently  arranged  and  credited  to  Dr.  Bneed  and  day  Montrose  Whipple,  is  also  In 
Pliyohologfeal  dinio,  2: 234-^  January  15, 1000.    The  following  table  is  lh»m  the  latter 


Vfetanood...., 
VMon  defective. 


School 
work 

satitfMy 
tory. 


Sdiool 
work 


fMJtory. 


TATTSSIG,  Albert  E.  An  investigation  as  to  the  prevalence  of  visual  and  aural 
defects  among  the  public  school  children  of  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.  Interstate 
medical  journal,  16:  721-31,  November  1909.    tables. 


ETES,  BAB8,  KOSB,  AND  THBOAT. 
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AIM  in  Fiychdloglcal  dHUo,  S:  140-00,  No^vmbir  15,  1900.  TMU:  "TbB  pteTaleooe  of  vtaal  and 
aanl  delMsti,*' eto. 

Two  thonawnd  ohfldiCD  were  examined,  eboat  30.8  per  cent  of  whom  had  vision  that  was  helow  nor- 
mal in  one  or  both  eyes.  A  little  over  14  per  cent  showed  vision  that  was  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Bormal  in  both  eyes,  chfldien  with  vision  laoi  than  half  the  normal  in  both  eyes  being  a  little  laoi  thttn 
3  per  eent  of  the  total  nnmber  examined. 

Drfective  tight  and  hearing  of  pubHc-ichool  thildren  (tabUB  eomhined). 


Tear. 


^^soal 

defBcts. 

PtreenL 

86.0 

43.2 

17.0 

32.4 

71.7 

19.0 

80.7 

28.0 

81.8 

las 

19.4 

86.5 

22.7 

80.0 

14.8 

2.8 

Defective 
hearing. 


1870 
1904 
1907 
1907 


1907 
1907 
190B 
1906 
190B 
1900 
190B 


1900 


Hi 

Edinbarjfi,  Scotland 

caevdand,  Ohio: 

Well-to-do  district 

Congested  district 

Maasa^^iasetts  (omitting  Boston) 

Boston  and  euvlreummt 

Boston 

New  York  Ctty 

New  York  City,  Boroog^  of  Manhattan 

Chicago 

Jeflarson  City,  Mo.: 

Either  eye 

Both  eyes 

St.  Louis  County,  Mo.: 

Either  eye  less  than  20/20 

Both  eyes  less  than  20^ 

Both  eyes  less  than  2t^ 


PtreenL 

ii'i 

4.0 

6.2 
1.8 
6.8 
7.7 
7.0 
2.0 
1.0 

a.7 

7.7 
L8 

>7.8 
*2.2 


1908 
1900 


NewYorkCtty 

St.  Loois  County 

Serioody  defective 


Sex  ratio. 


Boys. 


16.7 
29.1 
18.6 


Olds. 


20.8 
81.1 
16.1 


Sex  ratio. 


Boys. 


8.7 


Qiils. 


0.0 


>  Either  ear. 


*Both  ears  serlooaly  defaotlve. 


Coodosions  derived  from  data  of  the  children  examined: 

"1.  Unreoogniied  or  at  leest  cmtreated  defects  of  vision  and  hearing  are  nearly  as  common  in  our 
suburban  communities  as  In  large  cities.    Both  call  urgently  fer  systematic  medical  tnqMCtion. 

"2.  Unxeoogniaed  adenoids,  so  extreme  as  to  cause  serious  interference  .  .  .  were  net  feond  to  be 
very  common.  In  neaziy  1  per  cent  of  the  children,  however,  the  adenoids  inqperathrely  demanded 
operation.  .  .  . 

"3.  Defective  vision  seems  allttle  commoner  among  glils  and  defective  hearing  among  boys.  .  .  . 

"4.  In  other  communities  a  progressive  Increase  In  the  prevalence  of  impaired  vision  was  noted  as 
the  children  grew  older,  whereas  in  St.  Louis  County  the  reverse  was  fdund  to  be  true,  both  as  regards 
dlf^t  and  grave  defects.  ...  It  does  not,  however,  fbznlsh  an  argument  against  inspection.  .  .  .  The 
fMt  Chat  one-third  of  the  children  with  spectacles  wore  onsultaUe  loesses  is  also  suggestive  in  this  respect. 

"6.  Our  data  show  that  to  a  certain,  though  not  very  great  extent,  the  children  with  Impaired  vision 
or  heerfng  progress  more  slowly  in  their  school  work  than  their  normal  fdlow  students.  The  evil  effects 
of  unrecognised  physical  defects  go,  however,  fitf  deeper  than  this.  .  .  .  Adequate  medical  school  inspeo* 
tion  would  lead  to  the  recognition  and  to  a  great  extent,  te  the  oorrection  of  such  defects.  .  .  . 

"0.  The  marked  divergence  between  the  data  obtained  in  different  cities,  or,  in  the  same  dty,  by 
different  Investigators,  Indicates  the  need  for  greater  unlfkirmity  in  methods  of  tabulating  these  statl»> 
tics.  .  .  .  For  statistical  purposes  it  is  Important  for  the  investigator  to  state  Just  where  he  draws  the 
Una  between  d^ective  and  normaL  As  regards  vision,  hearing  and  adenoids,  a  division  Into  dlght 
and  serious  defects  Is  to  be  recommended. 

"7,  In  estimating  the  value  of  medical  hispection  of  school  children  ...  the  greatest  benefit  to  be 
dsiived  from  inspection  conslsti  in  the  early  zeoognltlon  of  contagions  diseases  and  the  prevention  «f 
sehoolcpidemios." 
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NEW  HAHFSHIBE. 

ICanehester.    School  committee.    [Medical    inspectioii   of   elementary    school 
ohSdren]    In  iu  Report,  year  ending  December  31,  1909.    p.  17-18. 
Teacben  f^nnaxij  test  tbe  ejm  and  ears,  records  being  prenrved. 


I'otalUBted 

Detective  yiston. 

No  vision  in  one  eye. . . 
With  one  eve  defective 
Both  eves  defeottve.... 
With  defective  hearing 

Deaf  in  one  yev 

With  one  ear  defactive . 
Both  ears  defective 


Of  these  1^  pupils  found  defective  in  vision  and  hearing,  823  are  over  aee  fer  thsir  grtdii 
have  felled  eoe  or  more  times  to  be  advanced  with  their  classes. 


Madmi 


NEW  YOBK. 

PfiBSBAOH,  H.    Examinations  of  the  eyes  of  college  studento.    Medical  reoofd, 

82:  190-95,  August  3,  1912. 

UtknoMt.  p.  los. 

CoraeH  University.    Examination  of  3,826  enrolled  men,  and  360  examJaatfans  of  womao* 

Mtn, 

Fsooitage  wearing  glasses 37 

Fwooitage  wearing  glasses  constantly 3  or  4 

PwMfelafle  of  842  winig  passes  needing  diange  of  lenses 40 

Nnswerblind  or  i>rAotioaliy  so  in  one  eye 15 

MinnlMr  totally  bOid  in  both  eyes  (year  1911-12) 6 

teeentage  with  weak  accommodation  (no  glasses  worn) 4 

Total  per  cent  with  snbnonnal  acoitv 90 

Peroentaga  who  have  never  consnltea  a  speoiaUBt 40 

Peroeatage  with  symptoms  of  eye  strain  (no  glasses  worn)  approximately 25 

Peroeatage  showing  symptoms,  and  tflMSiw  worn 22 

Mnscolar  Jmbalaw^  of  5*cr  more  (no  glasses  worn) 2 

Nystagmus 1  case. 

D^lopia Several  caaes. 

Women  {360  examinations) 

VttCtDt. 

▼felofi  normal,  both  eyes. to 

Hyperspto  ■MpoBtfem 88 

Mmie  astkmatioi 7 

unebssifleaaBtlgmatism 3 

DeficU  t/lSS  studenUfrem  rural  iHilricU,  attending  for  It  weeks  onljf. 

Percent. 

Hyyenpio  astigmatism 40 

iMpic  astigmatiam .'. 50 

Undassiflad. 10 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  out,  and  replies  received  from  105  institutions  of  learning,  with  tbe  following 
lesolts:  Not  requiring  eye  examinations,  22.  Among  these  were  3  prominent  schools  of  teobnology, 
2  well  known  schools  for  women,  and  1  great  univecaity.  In  about  a  docen  only  is  an  eye  qted^ist 
fngag^  In  17  institutloDS  estimates  of  students  needing  glasses  ranged  from  10  to  nearly  100  per  oent, 
tba  latter  fignra  being  from  a  Oovamment  school,  "where,  it  is  stated,  practically  every  student  wears 
before  he  finishes  his  course." 

ly  HexlMfrt  Datna.    [Inspection  in  New  Y(»>k  State  of  tbe  eyee,  eare,  noees, 

and  throats  of  public-school  children]    In  National  education  association  of  the 

United  States.    Department  of  superintendence.    Proceedings,  1909.    Published 

by  the  association^  1909.    p.  117-19. 

"No  systematic  effort .  .  .  foranannualreoordof  the  condition  of  the  sl^t,  hearing,  and  nasal  epenk- 
tions  has  been  made  by  even  the  most  progressive  cities  [of  New  York  State].  ...  At  a  oonteenoe 
of  the  health  officers  in  the  iSEtll  of  1006  .  .  .  a  plan,  essentially  that  in  vogue  for  ten  yean  in  Conneetleut. 
for  four  yean  in  Vermont,  and  for  the  last  two  yean  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  ezaminatiras  aia 
compulsory,  was  adopted." 


BTBSy  SABS,  KOSBy  AKD  THROAT.  '  Sd 


^by  tlM  taaotars,  and  eoliteid  for  thftt  flcst  je«,  to  tlie  iaeonMnltd 

"TlM  muiibcr  of  pupfls  hariog  their  ej«8,  ears,  nose,  and  throat  examined  in  the  425  TiUnfM  «f  tha 
8Me  wm  M,767;  5,00  of  ttefls  ehfldnB  were  under  7  yean  of  age  md  did  not  hare  thulr  ayet  tarted. 
Tttf,  Ummm,  haA  tlMir  baarteK  tvtad  and  tiMir  note  and  throat  aaamined;  100, ?»  than  had  tiMir 
eyvMiedMnmaafiMfrbearfmaadanaxamhiatknofttaefrnoeeaadthroat  AUtttalattiHBiiepar 
e«it  of  QkB  105,767  eTamhied  had  deiBettre  hearing  and  eaiadie  or  both  with  discharge  from  tbae«i." 
(OaBiUtud  fkoB  Ml«  of  Dr.  SdmCk  of  Jan.  22, 1912.) 

voir  SHOLIiY,  Anna  I.  Trachoma:  Its  prevalence  and  treatment,  espec^kOy  in 
voktiMi  to  the  New  York  City  school  children.  In  American  school  hygiene 
9emm0mm.  Proeeediiigt,  1912.  Spnngfield  [Maoi.]  American  physical  edu- 
cation review,  1912.    p.  115-24. 

The  aehool  children  of  New  York  since  1902  ''haTO  been  onder  constant  and  carefiil  axamffnattftn  lor 
thiidlaeaaa.  Twice  a  year,  an  inspection  is  made  of  all  the  children  of  the  public  schools.  AH  children 
whose  ayea  abow  an  abnormal  oanditlon  of  the  lower  Uds  with  lymphatic  dilations  and  lionicles  (tha 
upper  Uda  are  not  examined  by  the  school  iaspKtan)  are  obliged  to  put  themselTes  mider  the  treatmoit 
of  a  phyaloian  and  continQe  under  treatment  untO  discharged  by  him.  They  must  show  to  the  school 
Baiaa»  twloa  a  weak,  satiafK!tery  evidence  in  the  form  of  a  dated  dispensary  card  or  a  physician's  oep> 
tifteala  that  they  an  under  treatment.  Children  whose  eyes  show  muco-purulent  discharge  are  ex- 
ctaided  Itam  aehool  untO  this  has  disappeared.  ...  In  1902,  the  health  department  opened  a  tnt  dinio 
and  hoapltal  for  InJeettous  eye  diseases  in  the  lower  East  Side— the  district  most  infected.  Since  then, 
three  addltlooal  l^ee  fnleotioas  eye  disease  dinlos  have  been  opened  by  the  department.  .  .  . 

"Tba  itatktteal  rqwrt  of  the  child  hygieoe  dfrlsioo  of  tha  New  York  City  health  department  li  as 
foDowa:  In  1902,  20  per  oent  of  the  children  were  affected;  in  190B,  7  per  cent;  in  1909,  6  per  cent;  in 
1910^  3  per  cent. 

"Depending  on  what  we  can  by  the  name  of  trachoma,  we  may  take  our  dhofee  se  to  whether,  lor 
eiample.  In  1910,  there  were  20,916  cases  of  trachoma  or  whether  they  were  approximatrty  418  eans  of 
tiMhoaia  and  acute  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  and  20,417  cases  of  varying  ^l^ees  of  ioDlealo^l  and 
foDIeular  OQOjunctivitSa. 

''About  two  months  ago,  we  started,  experimentally,  a  fkee  cUnIc  bi  a  room  in  cue  of  fba  pnbUo 
sobod  buIldlngB  .  .  .  and  twice  a  week  all  the  ehlldran  with  thJbctious  eyes  tnm  this  school  and  tha 
neighboring  schools  are  brought  for  treatment  in  squads  at  an  appointed  hour  during  the  school 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Penni^hrania.  Hodieal  society.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  trach<»na.  Penn- 
sylvania medical  journal,  13:  5&-59,  October  1909. 

datnaoa,  <X  P.  FrankUa. 

To  about  thne  hnndred  ephthafanologista  a  set  of  questions  was  submitted  regsrding  traohoBa. 
The  tiBia  Im  w«a  iaoluded:  ''Is  there,  in  your  oonmunlty,  eystematlo  examination  of  school  ohll- 
drsn,  or  of  emplayeea  in  large  estabHahmeiits  engaging  recent  immlgmtar' 

The  MBwera  Aowed  that  each  ophthafahologfat  sees  annually  from  1  to  200  cases.  Answan  revealed 
the  iKt  "that  there  was  then  no  systematio  examination  of  either  diOdnb  tai  the  schools  or  adnlta  In 
employment,  psprtlenlariy  In  the  re^ns  where  so  many  aUen-bom  axial." 

PfmrmTP^r^t*'^*'  "1.  That  medical  inspection  of  sdiools  and  homea  be  establlahed.  2,  That 
madiealtaspeotian  of  alien  amployaaa  be  undertaken.  3.  The  introduction  of  a  biU  into  tha  next  legia- 
latnn,  ^w*— ing  tnchoma  a  dtseiae  requiring  quaraaotine,  auob  quarantine  to  be  at  tha  discretloa  of 
the  proper  medlcd  aotborittea.  4.  The  subeequent  hitroductlon,  hi  tfaS  same  legislature,  of  a  bill  to 
establish  a  StaHa  traohama  hospital  hi  or  near  Philadelphia.  ..  .  5.  That  this  committee  bsoantfaioed, 
with  power  to  act  in  carrying  out  the  above  recommendations." 

P08BY,  William  Oao^bell  amd  HoKBNZIB,  Bobert  Tait.  Results  of  the  ex- 
an^natioii  of  students'  eyes  in  the  Department  of  i^ysical  education,  Univeimty  of 
Pennsyivania.  American  medical  association.  Jonmal,  48:  1010-18,  March  23, 
1907.    figs. 

tiaalitiBn  af  8B3  stadsata,  by  "tlia  ophthslnaelogist  of  the  dapartwmt . .  .  nftae  phyBlelm,  all 
trainad  ophthalmologists,  and  his  assistants  In  various  hospital  services.  .  .  . 

"WahtkavarftoaadBBas  divided  into  sqoada,  these  gentlemen  prepared  a  diortakatoh  of  the  ocular 
hMery  of  aaeh  student .  .  .  regsrdlag  tha  eodstenee  of  any  known  visual  deisct,  haadaebes,  ocular 
psto  or  iUlgiie  after  studying,  or  other  symptoms  wMoh  might  be  of  ocular  origtaL  ^teoial  inquiry  waa 
made  regarding  the  wearing  of  glasses.  .  .  .  After  these  fbots  had  been  recorded  on  a  card  ...  tha 
stndent  passed  to  another  assistant,  who  determined  the  range  of  accommodation  and  the  degree  af 
vinal  acuity  .  by  the  Snellen  type.  Another  «i-rmtnin^  then  noted  the  external  eoiiflguratloi&  af 
the  ey«a  and  tha  pressure  of  any  taiflammatory  condition  or  anomaly  in  thalrmovanMnta.    Onthaean- 
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ptotloa  of  tfaBtB  tMti  tht  studsnt  oitarsd  »  daik  nam,  wbun  . .  .  tbs  ophttMlmoloffirt  to  tbt  depifl- 
ment  oaraftilly  cstiiuitad  ...  the  state  of  the  refraotkm  and  ftadM  tbs  condition  of  tht  tetwior  of 
•Mhoye. 

"Of  this  total,  14.70  per  cent  were  .  .  .  myopic,  while  the  remalntng  85.30 per  cent  were  either  hypw^ 
metropic  or  emmetropic  AmoDf  688  stodemts  in  the  two  lower  daBses,  87  J6  per  cent  were  hypermfr- 
tnpio  and  12.75  per  cent  were  myoplB,  whUe  of  261  students  in  the  upper  daases,  80.26  per  eent  were  hypefb 
metropio  and  19.75  were  myopic 

"Five  per  cent  more  of  myopia  was  found  in  the  profassionil  department  in  soholan  of  a  simfiar  a(e 
than  in  the  college  department  .  .  .  The  average  age  of  all  .  .  .  was  21.4  years,  and  thestatistia  showed 
an  increase  of  about  2.5  per  cent  of  myopia  for  each  year  during  tlie  four  yean  of  college  Ufo. 

"Six  hundred  and  nine  had  fuU  viraal  acuity  in  each  eye,  04  In  but  one  eye,  while  180  had  mhoormal 
▼Mon  In  both.  Three  itundred  and  three  students  wore  glasses;  of  these,  217  were  hypeimaCropte  aad 
80  myopic  Etghty-eeven  complained  of  headache.  Of  this  number,  47  wore  glasses  and  40  did  not. 
Of  those  complaining  of  headache,  7.59  per  cent  had  subnormal  vision,  while  the  remaining  02.41  per 
cent  had  full  visual  acuity.  .  . 

<' Of  the  883  students  examined,  58,  or  6.68  per  cent,  had  spinal  curvature  or  scoliosis,  and  this  coodltiaa 
was  found  48  times  among  hypertropes  and  10  times  among  myopes  Of  the  total  numbea  of  students 
with  spinal  curvature,  this  viBkm  of  one  eye  vas  perceptibly  lower  than  its  feUow  in  13.79  per  cent.  .  .  . 

"As  weak  eyes  are  often  associated  with  i  physical  condition  which  is  below  par,  snitaUe  exercise 
of  agenenl  nature  ii  .  .  .  insisted  on  tor  thosewho  are  so  handicapped.  .  .  .  Vioient  exercises  are  for- 
bidden myopes,  and  the  endeavor  Is  made  in  this  class  of  subjects  particulaily  to  develop  the  diest  and 
to  impart  a  cmrect  standing  posture  for  the  avoidance  of  scoliosis." 

WBSSBL8,  Lewis  O.    The  standing  in  claas  of  children  with  defective  vision. 
Teacher,  16:  299-300,  December  1912.    chart. 

The  work  of  the  Municipal  eye  dispensary,  Department  of  public  health  and  charities  of  Philadelphia. 

There  were  examined  for  eye  detects,  "in  the  past  lour  years,  5,146  children;  .  .  .  8,606  or  72  per  cent 
were  backward,  due  principally  to  their  defective  vision,  as  the  majority  .  .  .  started  to  progress  after 
receiving  proper  glasses. 

"The  following  table  graphicaUy  shows  the  ages  and  grades  of  the  children  refracted  at  the  Municipal 
eye  dispensary. 

Affe$  and  grades  o/chUdren, 


Grade. 

Age  of  pupils. 

Above  normal 

6 

T 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

TotaL 

avenge  age. 

8 

8 
21 

12 

7 
10 
10 
21 
18 
17 
8 
1 

• 
1 
8 

1 

1 
1 
6 

88 

60 

205 

552 

1,000 

1,204 

1,236 

707 

JTe. 
18 

81 

184 
400 
808 
907 
921 
391 

Per  a. 
40 

T 

7 
54 

39 
55 

69 

47 

36 

7 

58 

6 

1 

89 

1961 

16 
112 

-w 

279 

180 

87 

141 

224 

135 

62 

11 

65 

5 

1 
56 

213 

90 

264 

227 

110 

19 

72 

4 

70 

8 i 

1 

68 
182 

83 
2461 

276 
60 

77 

2 

1 
134 

74 

1 

■rar 

55 

Total 

135 

251 

489 

638 

368 
57 

863 
78 

829 

701 
85 

864 

684 

285 

89 

89 

100 

10 

5,146 

8,606 

72 

Above  niMrmal.. 

160 
88 

803 
03 

665 

96 

273 
07 

10 
100 

8,605 
72 

Average  age  per- 

Tlgnxes  on  the  broken  lines  represent  the  position  of  the  normal  average  sohool  child. 

"  There  are  many  interesting  features  connected  with  this  table  that  are  worthy  of  study.  The  8,696 
backward  children  represent  a  collective  or  a  composite  loss  of  8,434  years  or  a  money  Ums  of  8205,190^ 
based  on  the  aotual  cost  of  education,  885  per  annum  in  Philadelphia.  The  cost  to  the  child  was  con- 
siderably more. 

"1,170,  or  28  per  cent,  wen  in  the  avarsge  grades,  and  only  281,  or  5  per  oent,  wen  above  the  average 
grades. 

"The  majority  of  the  diildren  were  below  the  fourth  giade;  4,297,  or  over  83  per  cent,  were  below  the 
fifth  giade;  only  1,909,  or  37  per  cent,  were  above  the  third  giade;  only  849,  or  16.5  per  cent,  were  above 

the  fcrarth  giade;  only  297,  or  5.76  per  cent,  were  above  the  fifth  giade;  only  92,  or  L78  per  oenty  wan  above 
the  sixth  grade;  only  33,  or  0.64  per  cent,  were  above  the  seventh  grade." 


IKSPECTION  OP  TEETH.  41 

TENN£SSES. 

XIKOB,  James  L.    Some  impreflsions  of  certain  eye  affectiom  in  the  n^|;rOy  ai  com- 
pared with  the  white  race.    Oi^thahnology,  7: 36-88,  October  1910. 

Bximiiiitlon  of  ths  67a  of  1,819  negro,  axid  3,1S1  wlilte  popib  of  the  p«AdiD  80^ 
Regutti  dunred  tfaftt  relirmctiv  ecroxs  were  just  oii64ialf  as  frequent  In  the  negro  as  in  the  white  papflf ; 
proportion  of  nonnally  seeing  blacks  3|  times  greater  than  whltea;  badly  seeing  negroes  1  to  U,  badly- 
seeing  whites  1  to  6;  omitting  nnoonected  myoplo  wliites,  badly  seeing  whites  were  1  to  10;  no  oaee  ef 
myopto  toond  in  tiie  negr  es. 

UTAH. 

BATEBf  Edgar.    Eye  strain  among  public  achool  children.    Ophthalmology,  8: 

188-82,  January  1912.    chart. 

Of  twp  seliools  of  Ogden,  Utah,  890  wave  examined  tor  eye  defeots.  Those  suflerlng  from  eyestrain, 
wifthilMit  for  glasses,  numbered  184,  of  whom  134  complaiiied  of  headaches;  57  of  Uorring  words;  89  of 
sensory  symptoms,  as  "smarting'*;  31  of  fireqnent  lachrymatloin;  2  of  seeing  doable;  3  of  dissiness;  8  ef 
9ot8  befcie  the  ejrea;  U  of  diffloulty  of  reading  fkom  blackboard;  17  of  blepharitii;  17  of  soalasat  roots 


"The  qoestiosi  is  not  settled  even  with  the  wearing  of  impropriate  tenses.  It  ii  really  a  qnastion  of 
preventive  medicine  ...  the  questkm  as  to  the  neoesslty  of  medioal  axaminatloin  of  all  pobUo  sohoel 
ofalUren.'' 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION   OF  TEETH— DENTAL  CLINICS. 

GENERAL  REFERENCES. 

OOBLBY9  J.  P.  Oral  hygiene.  Inauguration  of  the  present  movement.  Dental 
cosmos,  52: 1117-20,  October  1910. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  National  dental  association's  oral  hygiene  committee,  which  was  commls- 
slooed  to  go  into  the  public  sdux>b  of  the  land  and  instnict  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  can  of  the 
teeth  and  mouth.  The  writer  says:  "We  undertook  to  put  the  work  into  cooperation  of  the  dentists 
throogliout  tlie  land;  and  .  .  .  soit  letters  ...  to  men  who  were  conspicuous  in  their  associations  and 
asked  if  they  would  go  Into  the  public  schoob  and  present  the  matter  to  teachen  and  pupils,  bot  we 
isond  that  not  one  man  out  of  ten  would  volunteer  to  to  so.  .  .  . 

"The  general  plan  consisted,  first,  of  having  dental  inspection  made  in  the  sehools  throaglioat  the 
land  ....  Many  of  the  State  associations  have  volunteered  to  do  this.  A  triple  chart  record  of  the 
conditions  which  they  find  is  to  be  made,  one  to  be  given  to  the  National  association's  committee,  one 
to  the  school  board,  and  the  third  to  tlie  child,  to  be  taken  honie  to  his  parents.  These  charts  show  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  mouth. 

*<  The  examinations  which  have  been  made  so  ttf  show  that  betweea  Mand  07  per  cent  of  the  mouths 
of  school  children  need  dental  attention. 

"After  the  tnspecticm  is  made,  the  next  thing  is  to  establish  a  free  course  of  leotiaes  ...  .  Thereare 
three  sets  of  leotures— one  for  ohUdr  jn,  one  for  mothers,  and  one  for  the  general  public  After  these 
leetnres,  fr<ee  dental  dinios  are  established  where  aU  children  of  the  indigent  poor  can  have  free  dental 
attention. 

"The  National  committee  has  placed  In  my  hands,  as  chairman  of  the  southern  branch  hygiene  com- 
mittee, some  funds,  together  with  three  dinioal  equipments  to  be  used  In  this  territory.  Thesecostfrom 
1750  to  $1,000  each,  and  consist  of  a  con^lete  dental  office  outfit  ....  ICaterlal  is  ftzmished,  and  to 
each  diild  ia  given  a  tooth-brush  and  a  padcage  of  dentifrice,  and  shown  how  to  use  the  same." 

OALLZB9  D.  IL    The  time,  the  place,  and  the  work.    Dental  review,  25:  563-74, 
June  1911. 
List  of  cities  giving  attention  to  school  children's  teeth:  p.  606.    Results  of  a  questionnaire. 

McOBBABY,  J.  P.  Dental  inspection  of  public  school  children— the  need  of 
education  of  the  masses  along  dental  lines.  South  Carolina  medical  association. 
Journal,  6: 457-61,  September  1910. 

"The  elilld's  hea]th,naiental  and  physical,  Is  a  national  asset ....  Nothing  can  stop  the  ad^tkm 
of  dwtal  inqteetion.    It  most  cone." 

The  writer  says  it  is  estimated  that  4  children  only  in  100  have  good  teeth.  *'  These  estimates  and  sta. 
tlities  ai«  alarming.  A  wise  plan  .  .  .  would  be  to  give  these  fscts  thb  widest  publicity  possible. 
This  can  be  aooompUahed  by  (1)  leotures,  (2)  pamphlets,  (3)  through  newip^ers,  (4)  eramliJatloB  of 
difldren's  teeth  in  tha  aohools." 
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National  dental  association — Southexn  branch.    Report  of  committee  on  oral 
hygiene.    Dental  coemoe,  52: 1103-05,  October  1910. 

CJutirmamt  J.  P.  Coriey. 

'*  Our  oommittM  propossd  to  MtaUisli  bygian  htftdqirtorg  in  on«  fepwmtittve  titty,  in  m  wumj  of 
the  cttiBB  ia  the  southern  territory  as  we  oould  reach  ....  To  this  end  the  chairman  was  oommisBioiied 
to  visit  these  cities  and  endeavor  to  get  the  local  societies  to  undertake  the  work  of  oisanixing  their  cities 
after  the  Cleveland  plan.i  This  plan  consists  in  making  a  dental  inspection  of  all  the  public  schools, 
deUvering  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  schools,  and  establishing  and  maintaining  a  tw  dental  clinic  where 
all  the  children  of  the  indigent  poor  who  are  public  school  pupils  can  have  fkee  dental  service.  .  .  . 

"It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  submit  at  the  Denver  meeting,  a  plan  whereby  every  section 
of  the  country  can  be  elfectively  and  systematically  leached  with  the  gospel  of  oral  h]rgiene." 

WOODBTTTF,  Clinton  Bogexs.    The  city  and  the  children's  teeth.    American 

city,  6:  479-81,  February  1912. 

Philadelphia's  school  dental  clinic,  city  hall,  has  one  chair;  opened  In  October,  1910.  More  than  3,600 
flIifldRn  were  treated  during  its  first  year.  Newark  dentists  maintain  2  dental  chairs.  Rooherter,  N.  Y., 
ifspeosary  wee  mataitained  in  a  public  school,  treating  in  one  year,  1,700  ehOdren.  N<pw  York  City  has 
18  ettrics  distributed  through  the  5  boroughs;  of  these,  3  are  maintained  by  the  Chlldm's  aid  aoclety 
mid  the  others  are  connected  with  general  dlspensarise  or  dental  colleges.  In  raeeat  ezanhaatien  of 
400,000  pupils,  New  York  City  schools,  it  was  found  that  nearly  300,000  needed  dental  treetsMBt. 

m  REPRESSNTATIVE  CITIBS. 

CONNECTICUT. 

WATEBBTTBY.    Board   of   education.    Inspection   of  teeth.    In  it$  Annual 

report,  January  1, 1910-January  1, 1911.    p.  17-21.    tahles  (of  eight  public  Bchools) 

Begun  ta  June,  lOlo,  by  the  Waterbury  dental  society,  systematic  inspeetion  of  teeth  of  all  puMic 
iohool  children  of  Waterbury. 

Summary:  Gradet  t-9, 

Total  papQs 8,736 

CflBdlnon  of  mouth (good)..  2,007 

Do. (bad)..  1,735 

Condition  of  gums. (good)..  2,006 

Do .(bad)..  853 

Use  of  brush. (}>«•)••  I»W6 

De (no)..  2,100 

Teeth  flUed. (yes)..  S89 

ICakoodusicm (ye8)..  1,079 

Teeth  decayed it,9i2 

(5|  per  cent  to  each  pupO.) 

ILLINOIS. 

Saat  8t.  Louis.    Board  of  education.    Dental  inspection.    In  iU  Annual  report, 
181(^-11.  p.  48-62. 

The  East  St.  Louis  dental  society,  through  iti  oommittee  on  oral  hygiene  and  prophylaxli,  reports 
tti  initial  examination  of  4,706  white  children,  and  432  colored. 

Rulei  and  requirements  for  ezamlnatian  (p.  4^-81): 

"'First  Men  must  report  at  schools  at  8  a.  m.  that  they  may  get  ready  for  the  wor%  before  sdiool 
opens.  It  being  necessary  to  explain  to  the  teacher  what  we  expect  and  how  they  can  aid  yon. 

"Second.  Each  examiner  must  have  an  assistant  to  help  keep  records  and  care  for  histmments. 

''Third.  Each  examiner  most  proWde  the  following*.  (1)  Only  three  meuth  mitvors*  (2)  Two  pairs 
pUers  and  lead  pencil.  (3)  Cotton  holder  and  cotton.  (4)  One  alcohol  lamp  for  warming  mirrors  for 
use.  (Dries  off  alcohol  and  also  prevents  condensation  of  breath.)  (5)  Two  glass  tumblers,  one  for 
carbolic  solution  and  the  other  for  alcohol.  (6)  One  dtdi  for  soap  and  water  for  scrubbing  minors.  (7) 
Oae  cake  ef  toilet  soap.  (8)  Towels  and  napkins.  (9)  (}arboUc  aeld  and  alcohol.  (Funlthed  by  the 
board.)    (10)  Filos  will  be  ftimished  for  filing  blanks  when  finished  by  assistant    (By  the  board.) 

''Fourth.  Examinations  must  be  made  by  mirror  only. 

"Fifth.  No  examination  with  explorers  will  be  permitted. 

"Btxth.  In  marking  the  records,  follow  the  ehert 

"Seventh.  If  liair,  mark  the  letter  <F';  if  in  bad  conditkin,  martc  the  letter  <B'.  MHk  ame  for  the 
eeedftfem  of  the  gums.    If  theyusetoothbrusli,  tliewofd'yeB'or'no'. 

"Eigbfh.  In  maikine  diagmm,  start  at  upper  rl^  lumd  side  of  month,  whldi  eoReepende  with 
Ne.  1  of  the  permanent  teeth  and  letter  <  A'  ef  the  dedduooi  teeth.    If  oavMy  ii  found,  simply  dmw  a 

^8ee  wider  Medical  inspection  of  teeth  and  dental  dlnici. 
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<Ni  the  ofeMt.    If  lip»  ir  tktm  csvUIm  an  iniiid,  draw  a  Itee 

''NinUi.  InfttimieBts  moit  be  dMaed  fti  PMp  and  waler,  nd  Iminened  in  caftolio  aolatftoB  antQ 
needed;  tben  dip  in  alooliol  bsth  and  pass  through  ilanie  of  lamp  to  dry  and  wann,  but  not  hot  enough 
to  bom  the  chfld's  month. 

"TontiL  The  blanks  are  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  chfldren  when  starthig  work,  for  them  to 
fill  in  name,  age,  seheol,  and  grade." 

Nam|}er  of  whUe  dUMien  examined 4,790 

Those  having  brush 45  per  cent..  3,190 

Not  baring  tfroah 55  per  cent..  2,000 

•MUlllliii  »f  1111111 

SB  per  east..  1,08S 

llperent..     617 

Fair 50 percent..  3,608 

75  per  cent..  8i,531 

18)  per  cent..     888 

7percait..     330 

Psnnanent  teeth  extracted 108 

Teeth  needincattentkm 10,913 

Temporary  teeth  needing  extraction 1,810 

A  number  of  Hutchinson  teeth,  teeth  with  eroskm,  cleft  palate,  bad  tonsils,  and  adenoids. 

LmeokiSehool. 

Number  of  colored  difldren  examined 412 

YkoiBhafViifflirtBh tOpercemt..  112 

Not  baring  brush TOpercent..  800 

General  eomditlon  of  month: 

Good 35  per  cent..  100 

Bad 20  per  cent..  98 

Pair 55  per  cent..  234 

Tee&needhig  flwuifng 85  per  cent..  384 

Irregular 53  per  cent 

Teeth  needing  attention 1,270 

Permanent  teeth  extracted 31 

Tenyorary  teeth  needing  extraction. 113 

Hutdiinaon  teeth 13 


ININLANA. 


RIESBIT,  Otis  B.    Dental  inspection  at  Valparaiso,  Indiana.    Oral  hygiene,  Feb- 
ruary 1911.    fSg^.    tables. 

Reprinted. 

Inspection  of  kindergarten,  grade,  and  high  school  pupils,  made  by  the  dentists  without  compel^ 
satSoo.  Results  were  tabulated.  A  dental  hyl^iene  exhibit  was  installed  in  each  school.  The  den- 
tists put  the  teeth  of  children  of  one  grade  hi  eonditionr  tree,  for  those  unable  to  pay. 

Tablx  3. — Showing  number  o/eaviUei  #i  permanent  teeth  and  teeth  in  which  theg  occur. 


Age. 

Total. 

0 

7 
40 

8 

9 

10 

100 
2 

11 
10 

13 

13 

14 

15 

90 
108 

10 

17 

18 

82 

40 
7 
17 
29 
10 

19 

11 

18 
4 
3 
5 
2 

22 

Ftotmoltf 

1,380 
504 

14 
280 
320 

2t 

30 

137 

150 

113 
23 

143 
77 

140 

90 

01 

116 

1 

44 
58 
10 

03 
7f 

2 
20 
45 

0 

1 

Seemd  notefr.       

1 

Third  molar 

InetoofB 

8 

4 

5 
9 

8 

4 

24 

4 

21 
17 

30 
43 

55 
40 

4 

48 

51 

2 

1 

dBDvuS*  «»»»••••••••••••••• 

By  the  middle  of  December,  <'The  latest  teachers'  reports  show  that,  of  772  pupils,  288  haye  had  all 
walk  ftaildied;  123  an  being  treated  now,  but  their  work  is  not  completed.  When  it  fi,  411  pupils,  or 
68  per  cent,  wUl  hare  hygienic  mouths,  and  there  are  five  school  months  yet  to  come." 

Notk:— The  Ibnowlng  b  of  Ihteicst  regarding  Dr.  Nesblt's  experimental  work: 

fiailet  Ibrer  and  dental  hygiene  In  ValpBiaiBD,  Ind.  liadiana  State  board  of  health.  Monthly  boUe- 
tki,  15:  33,  Maitdi,  1013. 

Dutlhg  tfie  ^fd«mfe  of  aeailet  Aster  hi  Talparafeo,  tod.,  Dr.  Otb  B.  NWblt  undertook  tb  oontrol  ita 
Ipread  by  the  care  of  the  scjhool  childrenii  months  and  teeth;  inspection  was  made  without  pay  by  the 
local  dentlstB.    In  076  months  inspected,  4,790  oavities  were  found;  2,107  hi  the  temporary  teeth,  3,570 
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fa  the  pcnnaiiant,  and  bat  116  of  the  97tt  piqtfli,  free  from  deeeyed  teeth.    The  otenfag  at  the  montht 
of  the  Bchool  childran  was  followed  by  a  snbstttanoe  of  the  epidemie  and  a  notable  impiovemeat  fa 
etanoy  and  general  health.    Work  for  teeth  fine  to  popllf  too  poor  to  make  payment. 


MASSAOHUSETTS. 


Boston.  The  FoTByth  dental  inflrmaxy  for  children.  Washington,  Tlie  Inter- 
national congress  for  hygiene  and  demography,  September  1912.  [Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, The  Wood,  Clarke  press]  n.  p.    illus.    tables,    plans.    8^. 

Foanded  by  John  Hamilton  Forsyth  and  Thomas  Alexander  Forsyth,  in  memory  of  their  biothecs. 
Inooiporited,  1910,  by  a  special  act  of  legislature;  it  "repieaents  the  first  attempt  on  adequate  scale  to 
wtWy  the  reqoirements"  [of  the  acute  dental  needs  of  ohlldran].  *'It  will  offer  opi>ortanlty  to  an  de> 
serving  childran  under  the  age  of  IS  to  obtain  flreely  expert  adyioe  and  <»ra  f6r  their  months.  .  .  .  Iti 
frmctkms  wHl  include  not  only  care  of  the  teeth,  but  also  related  oral  conditions,  inchidtng  deisotiTe 
palates,  adenoids,  eto.  ...  It  will  have  to  do  fa  great  part  with  the  prerention  of  defiscts  by  ool  pro* 
phylaxis.- ...  It  is  expected  to  furnish  valuable  practical  teaching  fa  oral  hygiene.  ...  A  raeeaith 
followahip  has  been  established." 

Brookline.  School  committee.  [Work  done  in  dental  hygiene  during  the  year 
1910]    In  its  Report  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1910.    p.  3^34. 

PupHs  of  primary  and  grammar  schools,  Brookline,  llass.  An  increase  of  13  per  cent  fa  the  number 
of  months  rated  fa  good  condition,  and  a  decrease  fa  number  of  mouths  rated  fa  poor  condition,  of  30 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  first  examfaatJon  held  January  28, 1907  (Dr.  W.  M.  Potter). 

SB  YES,  Frederick  A.  Institutional  dentistry.  Methods.  Results.  Boston 
medical  and  surgical  journal,  167: 118-20,  July  25,  1912.    tables. 

Dr.  Keyes  was  requested  by  the  Mother  Superior  of  8t.  Vincent's  orphan  asylum,  Boston,  fa 
November,  1010,  to  establish  a  dental  infirmary  for  the  care  of  the  children's  teeth.  Two  children  were 
installed  as  assistants,  a  great  aid  fa  inspiring  oonfldenne  fa  the  children  needing  treatment.  Monthly 
lectures  were  given  to  the  upper  grade  childien,  fa  the  schoolroom,  and  they  were  required  to  write 
oompodtioDs  after  lectures,  as  aid  to  the  hygienio  teachings.  Motning  and  evening  tooth  drill  was 
instituted,  prise  given  to  child  with  cleanest  month  at  end  of  month,  separate  brushes  and  tooth  powder 
placed  fa  cabfaet  containing  250  compartments.  These  were  inspected  monthly.  Every  three  months 
the  children  wore  lined  up  and  inspected  by  the  dentist,  a  separate  month  stick  being  used  Ibr  each 
ohUd— Just  taking  two  hours  to  inspect  the  children  fa  this  manner. 

The  following  statistical  table  shows  the  "relation  of  oral  i^ophylaxis  to  infcctioqs  diseases; 


Record  of  infectwui 


in  8t.  Vinoent'i  Asyhan. 


Diphtheria. 

Mumps 

Scarlet  fever 

Pneumonia 

Measles 

Tonsflitis 

Whooping  cough. 

Chicken  pox , 

Typhoid 

Croup 

Spinal  meningitis 

Scadetimi.... 

Brli^t's  disease  (acute) . 

Hemorrhage 

Tuberculosis  of  eye 

Tnberonlosis  of  lungs. . .. 


Total. 


1007-« 


e 

8 

17 
S 

M 

10 
7 

15 
0 
4 
0 


103 


lOQS-0 


t 
8 
8 

ft 

80 
IS 
2 
17 
0 
0 
0 


103 


liOO-NoT., 
1010 


1 

10 

13 
4 

40 
8 
3 

10 
0 
0 
0 
0 


87 


Nov.,  1010- 
Apr.,  1011 


0 
4 
8 

e 

36 

s 

0 

e 

0 
0 
0 

0 


£3 


Anr..  1011- 
1913 


*^; 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 


"In  the  year  1905-0  the  home  was  fa  quarantine  for  ever  three  months— an  eptdemio  of  ooarlet  fever 
of  over  76  cases. 

"A  conqMTison  .  .  .  will  show  that  fa  six  months  after  work  was  begun  ...  the  ratio  of  <"*ictiww 
diseases  was  reduced  60  per  cent;  and  that  fa  the  subsequent  year  this  ratio  was  rednoed  to  approxi- 
mately 2  per  cent.  .  .  . 

"Is  this  absduta  ellmfaatJnn  of  disease  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  a  ooinoidaDoef  It  may  be 
so.  .  .  .  But  certainly  no  such  condition  ever  existed  fa  St.  Vincent's  asytaim  prior  to  ttie  InsttflatlQB 
of  a  dental  infirmary." 
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MIOHIOAN. 

BUUTINO,  BtOmmU  W.  Report  of  the  examination  of  the  mouths  of  1,500  schoel 
cfaildzen  in  the  public  achools  of  Ann  Arber,  Michigan.  Dental  cosmoe,  51 :  310-22, 
IfaichlOOO.    Ublee. 

A  Tfport  9i  imantnmtloin  made  In  IMS,  1M7,  for  tbo  OMnpflatton  of  Tuioos  dental  statistict  in  oen- 
neetion  with  anthropoloKical  measurements  made  npon  the  same  children  by  Dr.  Rehert  Bean. 
Bzambiatloas  were  made  ef  1,525  chfldrea,  from  5  te  17  years  of  a^  Two  kinds  ef  records  were  taken, 
a  dental  dart  and  an  anthropdogioal  chart 

**  From  the  data  thns  collected  we  endeayored  te  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  were  any  oorrelatians 
between  the  child's  physical  or  mental  deyelepment  and  the  time  of  eruptian  of  the  teeth  or  the  amount 
of  dental  cariSB  present;  also  whether  the  caries  and  the  teeth  eruption  were  influenced  by  the  type 
oftheiDdividoaL" 

The  distribotkBi  in  the  month  of  the  3,068  carious  teeth  noted  (negroes  omitted)  is  shown,  there  being 
in  the  lower  Jsw  1487  oases  of  carles  as  against  901  in  the  upper  jaw;  "in  the  lower  right  first  molar,  10 
per  cent  of  the  number  erupted  at  0  years  of  age  were  idund  to  be  carious.  The  percentages  steadily 
Innease  .  .  .  untfl  In  the  sixteenth  year  there  are  In  the  upper  Jaw  fh>m  86  te  40  per  cent  of  carious 
first  molars  .  .  .  more  than  one  In  every  three  examined,  and  In  the  lower  jaw  the  same  tooth  at  that 
ife  has  70  per  cent  aifocted,  or  two  out  of  every  three  examined.  .  .  . 

"The  upper  incisors  show  a  steady  increase  In  their  percentage  of  carles  ikvm  the  eleventh  to  the 
sixteenth  year,  and  at  the  latter  age  the  centrals  have  the  very  high  percentage  of  85,  while  the  laterals 
show  about  half  that  number.    The  lower  incisors  exhibit  but  little  caries  at  any  of  the  ages  examined. 

"In  the  bicuspids  there  appears  to  be  decided  advance  in  the  number  decayed  between  the  fifteenth 
sod  ttm  sixteenth  year,  and  the  upper  bicuspids  at  all  ages  exhibit  about  twice  as  many  cases  of  oarks 
as  ars  fonnd  in  the  same  teeth  In  the  lower  jsw. 

"The  oanlne  is  seldom  decayed  in  either  upper  or  lower  Jaw,  but  the  second  mdar  at  the  age  of  16 
hm  betwen  20  and  80  per  cent  of  the  total  number  aflected  by  caries." 

A  special  study  of  the  60  negro  children  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  the  112  negro  children  and  61  white  diildren 
of  Detroit,  was  made.  In  the  whites,  9.2  per  cent  of  the  teeth  erupted  were  decayed;  in  the  negroes, 
6.2  per  cent 

Percentage  of  caries  in  the  variotLs  types. 

Types. 

Blondes.. • 

Intermediatee 


Negroes. 


OtiMr  tables  are:  Stature  weight  In  relation  to  eruption:  Boys,  girls.  Stature  weight  in  relation  to 
eailes:  Boys,  giils.  Brain  weight  in  relation  to  eruption:  Boys,  girls.  Brain  weight  In  relation  to 
oailes:  Boys,  giils. 

Teeth  of  girls  erupt  earlier  than  boys.  In  both  sexes,  individuals  large  for  their  age  have  mere  teeth 
present  than  the  undeniied  or  normal.  The  Increase  In  the  caries  of  the  large  children  over  that  of 
ttm  sman  Is  so  marked,  that  it  is  probable  there  is  some  cause  other  than  the  presence  of  more  teeth. 

A  grsat  many  children  with  large  heads,  who  were  said  to  be  very  advanced  mentaUy,  were  found 
upon  examination,  often  with  mouths  fun  of  carles  and  irregularities.  There  were  142  cases  of  mal- 
oodnsion;  18  cases  of  very  badly  developed  teeth,  and  between  80  and  40  cases  showing  pits  or  groovii 
In  the  iDdsan  and  blmsplds.- 

NEW  TOBE. 

BABLOW,  Peter  C.    Free  dental  clinic  for  children  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Oral  hygiene,  1:  859-62,  November  1911. 

Out  of  206,426  <diildren  examined  during  1010,  in  the  public  schools,  04,630  wero  found  to  have  deieet- 
he  temporary  teeth,  while  60,620  had  mora  or  less  serious  defects  of  the  permanent  teeth.  Over  20,000 
cases  have  bem  treated. 

FAIBOHELD,  Beatrice  C.    Hie  origin,  history  and  progreos  of  some  of  the  dental 

clinics  in  New  York  City.    Items  of  interest,  32:524-29,  July  1910. 

Prominent  dental  clinics  are  the  St  Barthidomew's,  Chfldren'a  aid  society,  Industrial  school,  and 
SnlUvan  street  adiool.  At  440  East  One  hundred  and  twenty-ftrst  street,  January  15,  lOiO,  was  inaugn- 
nted  the  first  free  dental  eUnis  lor  pubUo  sohool  children  In  the  dty  of  New  York.  Up  to  the  prssnt 
tiae  the  work  ia  oonflaed  to  public  schools  Nos.  ao,  160,  nd  71. 
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KNOPF,  Siegmund  Adolphus.    Dental  kygiene  for  the  pupils  of  public  echools. 
New  York  medical  journal,  96:  617-21,  September  28,  1912.    tables. 

R«prtaitod. 

A  report  aa  tha  fuflittes  offered  by  New  York  pabUc  dfapwwwriee  for  the  dental  can  of  aohool  chil- 
dren. Letter  sent  to  superintendents  of  the  34  important  general  and  special  dispwwariim,  asked  foar 
qaestiona  as  follows: 

"1.  Does  joor  diqMnaarj  hare  a  dental  departmentf 

"3.  If  so,  bow  many  dental  sorgeons  are  in  attendance,  and  for  how  many  boon  a  week  and  at  what 
time  are  they  engaged  in  giving  their  servioesr 

"3.  Do  the  patients  have  to  pAj  for  the  material  for  filling  teeth,  etc,  or  is  it  giran  gratoitoosly? 

"4.  If  there  is  no  dental  service  attached  to  your  dispensary,  would  you  be  willing  to  establish  one 
and  arrange  special  hours  for  school  children  so  that  the  time  for  visiting  the  dlspeDaary  may  not  con- 
flict with  school  hoursf  " 

The  33  answers  api>ear  in  full  in  the  report,  of  whioh  the  following  is  a  summary: 

^ve  dental  facilities 15 

fiiikve  no  dental  facilities 18 

Are  wflUng  to  establish  dental  dmartment 8 

Are  oMFflUng  or  unable  to  establub  ane 9 

mTa^dndloraaggestionswltbaviewta^tabUahJxigane 2 

Do  only  eztraeting 5 

DoalBofUUng 7 

Do  mrk  gratuitoaaly,  or  obarge  tboee  abto  to  yay g 

CbargB  for  material  uaed 7 

Have  hours  suitable  for  school  children 7 

Have  boon  unsuitable < 

Aia  wliUng  to  increase  or  change  boars .". 9 

Are  unwillJng  or  unable  to  change  baurs 2 

To  the  report  comprising  sixteen  dispensaries  independent  or  attached  to  hospitals,  we  must  add 
that  there  exist  three  dental  clinics  maintained  by  the  Ghildren'e  aid  eooiety,  kept  fully  employed 
with  the  care  of  the  teeth  of  the  children  attonding  the  aoaiaty's  sahools.  There  is  also  one  free  dental 
aUnic,  being  the  health  department's  institution. 

Ro^ester.    Board  of  education.   [Dental  clinic  established  in  the  school  building 

no.  14,  by  the  Rochester  dental  association]      In  Us  Report,  190^1910.    p.  21, 

22,  73. 

In  operation  since  February  23, 1910;  probably  the  only  school  dental  clinic  in  the  world,  in  a  school 
building.  For  the  benefit  of  children  of  parents  unable  to  pay  for  dental  work.  Permission  granted 
to  the  society  to  open  a  second  dispensary  at  school  No.  2ft. 

OHIO. 

develand.    Board  of  education.    [Report  of  the  oral  hygiene  experiment  made 
in  the  Marion  school]    In  iti  Official  proceedings,  February  27,  1911.    p.  44-59. 

See  alio  p.  42-43. 

Reports  of  the  oral  hygiene  committee  of  the  National  dental  association,  and  others. 

"With  07  per  cent  of  the  public  school  children  in  need  of  care  and  treatment,  and  with  the  worst 
oral  conditions  showing  an  improrement  of  from  37|  to  £0  per  cent  in  working  efficiency,  would  it  not 
be  oonservatiYe  to  consider  that  with  all  ...  the  mouths  i^  good  first  cltM  oondition  that  then  might 
be  an  average  increase  of  at  least  10  per  cent  in  working  efficiency  for  all  the  children  hi  the  acboolsf  .  .  . 

"  The  records  of  1909  and  1910  show  a  registration  of  practically  65,000  pupils  in  the  elementary  achools 
and  ...  we  would  show  an  e3q>enditure  of  1170,025  a  year  to  educato  children  handicapped  by  faulty 
oral  conditions;  but,  in  making  the  above  estimate,  our  committees  placed  their  percentage  at  a  figure 
which  they  are  positive  is  less  than  half  of  what  actual  tests  woold  show.  And,  if  we  double  the  above 
amount  we  find  that  we  are  spending  $841,9^  per  year  to  overoome  the  handicap  of  faulty  oral 
conditions." 

See  a2fa*  Tabulations  of  the  effect  of  dental  care  on  the  mental  powers  of  the  dentol  c1«bi,  in  Harion 
school,  Cleveland.  Ohio.    Dental  brief,  16:  779-782,  October  1911. 

SBBBSOLE,  W.  G.    A  school  ''educational  campaign"  for  oral  hygiene  of  the 
National  dental  association. 

Abstract  of  a  lecture. 

Abttnet  in  American  school  board  Journal,  41:17, 18, 82, 84-45, 88,  November  ma    R^ort  form. 

"In  the  public  school,  our  educational  system  proposes,  first,  to  make  a  cursory  examination  of  each 
child,  sending  into  the  home  a  reoord  of  that  ezaminatton,  and  bringing  the  parent  or  guardian  a 
knowledge  of  a  faulty  oral  condition.  .  .  . 

"The  second  stq>  ...  is  to  put  into  tha  aeboole,  wbio  tbe  eiamimr  has  flnlahad  and  tbe  parents 
and  pupils  are  prepared  for  tham,  a  tjtUm  of  teotnnt  whfeh  aipUMps  Ike  popoas^  ust^  care  and 
and  treatment  of  the  mouth. 
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••ThM  . .  .  li  tht  titiWWwMBt  «f  tbt  dtatBl  eUnit ...  to  make  poNttito  th*  mmhtig  «f  date 
which  win  ihow  tho  vahie  of  the  hialthy  oral  oonditknu  as  related  to  the  working  efielenoy  of  the  chfld 
fcraathteooBMyeaUeof  tho^cMittoii .  .  .  from  tho  lehool  reports  of  the  pnpila,  pnoedhig  and  ioUow- 
hiC  treatment." 

iBlteGfareiaBd,  Ohio,  lUriee  aalwol,  aa  e^erinsntal  cia«  was  foraied,  of  40  hoya  and  gMs  arieotad 
aaiavtecthawHiAoiiloandltiooeefaHthepupils.  Their  eohool  records  for  the  six  montha  pneadhig 
the  teat  wva  lakn,  twa  psyohotogieal  taets  nada  beiera  we  began  our  work;  the  ohfldicn  funtebed 
with  toothbroah  and  powder  and  a  dental  nurse  placed  over  them.  Test  meals  gtven,  the  teeth  aO 
tpsatad  and  Mad,  and  a  ts  fold  piooe  ollmd  as  prtaa  to  each  ohfld  faithfully  oarrylnc  thrauch  the  oob- 
ditionsofUieteBt  Two  psycholDCksal  teals  wU  be  mads  during  the  tima  of  teat;  a«d  two  will  be  SMda 
daring  tba  ate  aMoths  fallowiBg  treatment,  with  the  school  reeords,  "and  from  theee  racords  U  ia 
eapoBitid  to  aeaore  ai>idsBf«i  whioh  wHl  show  the  vahia  of  dental  ssfrioe  in  doUars  and  oants.^' 

NoiB— For  laaolta,  aea  feUowlng  iwfamaees. 

Report  of  scientific  experimentB  conducted  in  the  Cleveland  public  sdioola  for  the 
purpoee  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  healthy  conditions  of  the  mouth.  Experi- 
ments conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  dental  association,  the  Ohio 
State  dental  society,  the  Cleveland  dental  society  and  the  Cleveland  board  of 
educati<«.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Published  and  distributed  by  the  National  mouth 
hygiene  association,  April  1, 1912.    35  p.    iUus.    tables.    8*^. 

CTaiiiaa  of  Oral  hygiene  committee  of  the  National  dental  association,  W.  G.  Ebenete,  H.  D. 

In  Jane  1900, 10  dantists  and  10  nurses  or  attendants,  beigan  the  inspection  of  the  mouth  conditions 
ef  the  846  children  of  the  Marion  school,  Cleveland;  out  of  the  846,  but  3  were  found  to  have  teeth  la 
perlsct  oQodltion.  Out  of  the  entire  number  of  dental  charts,  40  wars  selected,  as  repraaenting  tha 
wosat  month  eonditkiiia,  for  the  azparimant.  (1)  They  were  to  have  thatr  teeth  put  into  pcrtMt  oon- 
ditloD.  (3)  They  weia  to  brush  their  teeth  carefully  three  times  a  di^.  (3)  They  wave  to  maiticata 
their  food  properly,  not  using  liquid  with  solid  food.  (4)  They  were  to  attend  any  and  arery  meeting 
ef  the  dasB  caDed  and  to  oonfbnn  to  regulations  laid  down. 

In  mental  effldency  the  ehildren  made  gain  of  99.8  per  cent  shown  by  psychologioal  tests,  one  given  in 
Mar,  OBS  te  lane,  ana  in  Augnat  and  one  in  September,  1910;  last  two  given  on  the  4th  and  lOth  of  May 
mu  T  angmf  tiaia  apent^n  obs  phass  of  the  work  during  a  test,  was  lass  than  thme  miayHi^at  Tha 
ahOdnn  who  needed  the  laqpovamant  moat  waaa  the  ones  who  made  tha  gmatest  gains. 

Individual  records  given. 

WAIiLXN,  John  Bdward  Wallaee.  Experimental  oral  euthenics:  An  attempt 
objectively  to  measure  the  relation  between  commimity  mouth  hygiene  and  the 
ii^eUeetual  efficiency  and  educational  progress  of  elementary  school  children. 
Dental  cosmos,  54:  404-13,  545-66,  April,  May  1912.    tables,    graphs. 

Beprhited. 

"The  conclnsiop  la  strongly  suggested  that  the  desirability  of  establishing  dental  eUniai  in  tbe  pvbUe 
artiaais,  for  tiea  Inspectioo  and  treatment,  should  present  itself  to  the  taxpayer  aa  a  plain  buaiaaas  ptop> 
osltlon;  ...  the  paying  of  proper  dividends  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  aebools.  .  .  . 

"We  started  out  with  a  dass  of  retardatea  and  repeaters.  During  the  experimental  year  only  one  of 
tta>7pitpiblri1ed  of  proanotlon.  Aooerdlng  to  tha  beat  aatimates  them  are  0,000,000  retardates  (pupUa 
ovar  age  for  their  grades)  in  the  public  schools  of  tha  United  States.  ..  .  About  oaealxth  are  repeaters 
(popilf  who  mnst  spend  more  than  one  year  in  one  grade).  It  ooets  the  country  annually  tSJjODOfin 
to  edoeata  every  sixth  child  over  again;  i.e.,  a  second,  third,  or  fourth  time  in  the  same  grade.   (Ayrea) 

"Daring  the  experimental  year  not  a  sin^  truancy  card  was  made  out  to  these  97  pupils.  ...  On 
the  pipetinloijlaal  side,  tha  dsas  ahowad  an  Impsaiya— nt . . .  whieh  amounted  en  the  avan^  to  about 
m  per  eaal.  Thai  a  laiii  past  af  this  ineresMd  aAeienoy  waa  Hrettlj/  duetoOu  «aoaOk  trtkoimkt  ia 
stiMtad  hf  tha  pawBel  padagngiwl  improvenant  made  by  tha  piq^ils.  ...  An  effieienf^  improva- 
maaftaf  le  par  asnt .  .  •  wotdd  amenat  to  ana  sohool  year  in  tan  .  .  .  and  in  ttta  agpegtta  wouM  save 
ariUiaaaaf  dalan  aonoaBy  to  the  taxpayer." 

WALIaZNy  John  Bdward  Wallaee.    Experimental  oral  orthogenics:  An  experi- 
mental investigation  of  the  effects  of  dental  treatment  on  mental  efficiency.    Jour- 
nal of  philosophy,  ps3^ology  and  scientific  methods,  9:  290-98,  May  23, 1912. 
Tha  qaialapd  aiipartmaot  aimota^d  elsawheaa. 

PENNSTLVANIA. 

EABBBBy  W.  F.    Oral  conditions  in  chOdren  .as  causative  factors  In  disease. 

Dental  coflBKM,  51:  196-200,  February  1909. 

EaaalnaMeo  ef  317  puMlc  aobool  ehildren,  MenUMVsviUe,  Pa.  Of  61,  ages  6  and  7  years,  but  S  had 
Shaolatsly  peilBot  first  permanent  molus.    Of  a  total  ofl/ns  dedduous  and  permanent  teeth,  4Sft  were 
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dflteotl^;  in  25  children  the  number  of  defeotiye  teeth  exceeded  the  intact  teeth;  8  children  used  tooth- 
brash  dally,  and  4,  occasionally. 

In  the  86  children,  ages  8  to  11  yean,  of  a  total  of  1,781  teeth,  837  were  carious;  about  1  inipil  out  of 
every  7  used  the  toothbrush  daily. 

In  the  110  children,  ages  11  to  15  years,  of  a  total  of  2,616  teeth,  686  were  defBctive;  toothbrush  used 
occasionally  by  the  mi^}ority  of  the  children.  In  25  of  them,  from  2  to  4  flnt  psrmanent  molars  were 
decayed  beyond  help;  15  had  good  first  permanent  molars,  nearly  all  filled,  as  well  as  the  full  number 
of  teeth  for  their  respective  ages. 

These  children  whose  deciduous  teeth  had  received  attention,  showed  healthy  mouths,  and  "as  fsr 
as  could  be  teamed,  they  possessed  keen  mental  development.  .  .  . 

"In  the  children  examined  a  number  gave  evidence  of  toxic  infoctions.    They  were  pate,  listless, 
apathetic,  gave  a  history  of  headache,  and  were  unabto  to  cope  with  their  studies.    In  some  pupils  .  . 
from  1  to  3  years  behind  their  proper  grade,  actually  repulsive  conditions  of  the  month  existed.    These 
unfortunates  were  being  deprived  of  their  measure  of  education,  besides  endangering  the  health  of  the 
school  by  reason  of  their  susceptibility  to  Infectious  disease." 

ICcOXJIiLOTTQE,  Piercy  B.    The  Southwark  echool  dental  dispensary.    Teacher, 

16:  133-35,  May  1912.    iUus. 

Opened,  January  22, 1912,  a  "municipally  operated  dental  dispensary  '*  in  the  school.  The  volunteer 
organisation  of  dentists,  rendering  service  for  15  months  at  the  city  hall  (opened.  Out.  5, 1010)  were 
succeeded  on  January  l,  1012,  by  a  paid  corps  of  eight  legally  qualified  dentists,  each  serving  one-half 
of  every  working  day. 

[Pittsbiirgh]     Dental  and  oral  hygiene  in  our  public  schools.    Pittsburgh  school 

buUetin,  3:24-25,  May  1910. 

Of  the  732  children  examined  in  two  public  schools,  0  mouths  found  in  good  condition;  2,009  diseased 
teeth;  3  children  who  used  toothbrushes. 

Beading.    Board  of  education.    Dental  inspection.    In  iu  Annual  report,  1910- 
1911.    p.  11-12. 

The  Reading  dental  society,  1910,  detailed  25  of  its  memben  for  the  inspection— 8,025  pupils  being 
examined.  Leas  than  8  per  cent  were  found  to  have  perfect  teeth,  only  4,840  had  ever  used  a  tooth- 
bruah,  but  1,360  had  ever  been  to  a  dentist,  and  1,004  had  had  permanent  teeth  extracted.  Permanent 
teeth  cavities  to  the  number  of  28,548  were  found. 

In  18  months  the  firee  clinic  treated  the  teeth  of  275  pupils. 

The  Reading  tree  dental  dispensary  is  the  first  reported  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Work  of  the  Reading  dental  society,  operating  successfully  for  three  yean,  a  tree  dental  dispensary. 
Kxamination  was  made  of  the  mouths  of  the  first  grade  public  school  children,  with  results  as  foUows: 

Nnmber  examined 2,010 

Oieen  stain 1,436 

Omna  abnormal 08 

Moafh  breathen 140 

Cavities  in  permanent  teeth 2,007 

Number  of  putrescent  pulps 1,162 

Number  of  exposed  pulps 580 

Use  of  toothbrush 796 

(Tables  with  letter  ftom  Dr.  H.  W.  Bohn,  dated  August  21, 1012,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education,  Division 
of  school  hygiene  and  sanitation.) 

SCHUSQBL,  QeoTge  S.    The  Reading  free  dental  dispensary.    Psychological 
clinic,  3:  249-54,  February  16,  1910. 

Organised  by  the  Reading  dental  society,  the  first  man  reporting  for  duty  on  June  2, 1000.  In  less 
than  five  months,  with  two  of  unavoidable  delay,  the  Free  dental  dispensary  was  founded,  equipped 
■nd  paid  for.  Equipment  is  modem  in  every  partioular.  The  patients  are  received  through  the  Asso- 
ciated (Clarities,  fh>m  the  public  schools,  and  the  general  public,  the  teachen  being  provided  with 
blanks  to  be  filled  out  by  them  for  school  children.    Houn,0tol2;  2  to  5;  Saturday  afternoons  excepted. 

D«ital  inspection  to  begin  in  the  public  schools  with  the  September  session,  1010. 

FHILIFFINE  ISLANDS. 

OTTOFY,  Lotiis.    Dental  clinics  in  Manila:  Schools,  prison  hospital,  and  orphan- 
age.   Dental  cosmos,  52:  887-93,  August  1910.    tables. 

BlbUogrephy:  p.  803  (of  author's  own  papen  and  reports) 

First  fine  dental  clinic  in  Manila,  January  1004  (Report  in  Fourth  tntsmatlonal  dental  congress. 
Transactions,  1004)  maintained  in  connection  with  St.  Luke's  hospital. 

The  school  clinic,  begun  January  10, 1010,  "is  conducted  aboolutely  without  oast  to  the  pupils  and 
the  school  anthorities.  . .  .  The  work  is  commenced  at  half-past  seven  or  ei^  in  the  momlng,  when 
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a  adieolroQiii  and  «ik  Qm  teadier  to  raqoot  all  the  obUdran  who  hare  th»  toothacto  to  riia.  .  .  . 
so  to  fha  openttng  room  and  an  attanded  to.  ... 

''The  xaportB  of  the  work  aa  it  progreMei  an  dattj  brought  to  me  hy  the  mrtetwnt,  who  oooaplai  a 
'wwetaaX  room  hi  the  sdiool  bolldhif ,  and  who  operatee  from  7  JO  mitU  12,  and  aomettmee  ontil  1  0*010^ 

"  All  then  dbdoo,  ezoept  the  one  tai  the  ediooli  and  that  Itvei  by  raaeon  of  the  othw  an  ooimeoted 
fai  TJolattoD  of  law,  bat  .  .  .  under  a  provMonal  eanoCkm.  ...  I  haTO  made  repeated  eflorte  ehioe 
itOi  to  hare  the  law  amended  ao  that  (at  flrrt)  audi  ehnloa  might  be  eatabUahed,  and  (dnoe  1906)  whan 
they  wen  eatabUahed,  that  they  mi^  oontfaiaa— bat  without  aoooeaa.  .  .  .  The  donatlooa  to  the 
dtakio  an  Taloed  at  aboot  1000.  ...  My  own  aerrloee  en  given  without  ramanention.  • . .  The 
hoapital  givea  qoarten  to  the  cUnio  free  of  rent." 

Set  aiM  Dental  ceamoa,  October  1911  and  November  1913. 

FhHtppine  general  hoapital  la  eatabHHhlng  a  dental  oUnlo  to  be  in  ofaarge  of  aothor. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

OOI^ON,  James  O.    The  dental  condition  of  children  in  the  Providence  pubHc 
schools.    Dental  coemoe,  51:  87&-80,  July  1909. 

'"Of  UQB  dtUdren  examined,  lid,  or  96.6  per  cent  had  decayed  teeth  and  667  or  463  per  cent  had 
anfimd  from  adiing  teeth  within  two  weeka.  ...  In  the  technical  high  achool,  when  100  yoong  men 
wen  azamined,  96  wen  foond  to  have  decayed  teeth.  ...  Of  the  1308  examined,  only  19J2  per  cent 
oaed  a  toothhroah  at  laeat  onoe  a  day;  87.7  per  cent  oaed  a  broah  not  kaa  than  once  a  week  bat  not  aa 
oflan  aa  cnoe  a  day,  and  484  per  cent  never  need  a  toothbroah. 

''Belivvlng  that  nervoaa  dlaeaaea  and  kmrend  vitality  (doe  to  abnormal  oral  oonditiona)  oontrtbote 
to  a  low  atandard  of  aoholanhip,  I  viaited  the  nngraded  rooma  at  the  Benefit  Street  and  the  ChaDcatone 
Avenne  primary  eidioolB  and  than  examined  39.  ...  I  foand  that  every  child  had  decayed  teeth 
ranging  in  munber  from  one  to  ten;  98  had  aching  teeth;  19  had  been  diatarbed  while  aleeping  by  aching 
laeCh  within  two  weeka,  and  14  ooald  not  eat  without  pain  hrom  carioaa  teeth. 

"I  believe  .  .  .  than  an  over  37,000  pobllo  adiool  children  [in  Providence]  in  need  of  immedlata 
attentkm,  and  if  46.8  per  cent  of  the  pabllo  ediool  children  an  aaflarfng  fnm  toothache,  than  an  18.000 
whoee  nerve  oonditian  ie  abnonnal  and  who  cannot  raaaonably  be  expected  to  attain  a  aatiafactory 
ateadaid  of  adiolarahip." 

Providence.    School  eonunittee.    [Report  of  the  Dental  infiX)ector]    In  xU  [Pro- 
ceedings] no.  40  [Series  E]    February  23,  1912.    p.  434-35. 

The  flrat  yeer^  woric,  ending  January  36. 

An  examination  of  4,418  children,  "of  whom  4,131,  or  93  per  cent,  wen  foand  to  have  decayed  teeth; 
389,  or  6.6  per  cent,  had  aoand  teeth;  1,063,  or  34JS  per  cent,  wen  Iband  with  aching  teeth.  Only  189 
daHdran  oat  of  4,418,  or  4«8  per  cent,  had  received  dental  treatment  previooa  to  the  eTamtnatUm.  Aa 
a  reaalt  of  the  examination  and  recommendation  to  the  perenti,  1,000  children,  or  nearfy  34.4  per  cent 
of  aD  those  whoae  teeth  needed  attention,  have  received  8,480  dental  traatmenta-<n  average  of  over 
thne  traatmente  to  eaoh  child." 

THE  SCHOOL  NXTRSE. 
GBNBRAL  REFERENCES. 

ALLPOBT,  Frank.    The  school  nurse.    American  academy  of  medicine.     Bulletin, 

13:  145-60,  June  1912. 

"  It  ia,ofeoorae,'dealnble  that  eaoh  nar»ahan  have  bat  lew  edioolB  to  can  for,  in  order  that  individual 
neoeeaitieeahall  he  nlieved  in  the  beet  manner  poeaible.  No  nnraeahoald  have  onder  her  can  mon  than 
1,000  piqiilB,  indeed,  one  norae  can  hardly  can  for  mon  than  one  aohool  and  do  her  work  aatiafaotorily. 
and  I  greatly  qneation  whether  even  thia  ia  not  too  mach  labor  to  expect  of  any  one  woman. 

« Thia  opinion  can  perhape  be  better  onderatood,  if  an  effort  ia  made  to  aoquin  aome  idea  of  the  malti- 
tadfauraedatlea  of  the  average  aohool  norae.  In  the  fliat  place  aheahall  act  aa  flrat  aariatant  to  themedJcal 
Inqieetor,  and  ahall  ahraya  be  in  attendance  when  he  makee  hie  vialta  to  the  aohooL  By  obaervatioa 
and  oonanltation  with  the  teaohera,  ahe  flnda  aick  and  ailing  chUdren  and  aabmita  them  to  the  inapector. 
The  carrying  oat  of  the  taiapector'a  ordera  la  placed  in  her  handa,  whethei'thiaia  done  at  the  aohool,  home, 
or  ho^itaL  Many  caaea  of  akin  dlaeaaea,  lice,  fllthineee,  eta,  an  cared  for  at  the  aohool  by  the  eohool 
nnm,  nnder  ordera  from  the  medical  inapector,  and  in  aohoola  pooeeaaing  bath  tanka,  ete.,  they  an 
opented  under  the  aaperviaion  of  the  aehool  norae.  One  of  the  principal  functiooa  of  the  achod  none  ia 
to  an  that  the  doctor'a  ordera  an  carried  oat.  The  doctor  may  diagnoee  and  preecribe,  bat  onleea  hie 
advice  to  followed  hie  work  la  uaeleaa.  Thla  hnportant  daty  la  perf6imed  by  the  aohool  norae.  It  moat 
be  remembered  that  many  public  aohool  children  an  poor  ehUdnn,  whoae  pannta  an  either  buay, 
negligent,  impoveriahed,  diaaipated  or  ignorant.  They  probably  have  no  money  with  which  to  pnrohaaa 
tdW?^.  appUanpee,  glaaaea,  medkal,  aorgical  and  hoq>ital  aervlcee,  etc.,  and  aU  theee  thfaiga  the  aohool 
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nune  imdertakn  to  iQpply  by  dTMring  npoa  tlM  iMouioes  of  oha^ 

teble  hospitals  and  charitable  doctors.  These  poor  people  are  sometimes  SHMMBtiy  deyold  of  ensrgy, 
and  ha^  to  be  cand  for  with  bat  little  confldenee  in  their  intelligcnee.  The  school  nuiae  thsn  Ins  to 
seoare  the  medioJiia  end  see  that  it  is  properly  administemd.  Cleanliness,  bathlnc,  pn^periy  prepared 
iMd,  ssnitation,  rentilatioa,  plumbinf  and  warmth  come  under  her  supervision.  She  takes  ohlldren 
to  doctor's  oflla»,dlq)enflaries,  hospitals,  eto.,  and  sees  that  they  fst  home  aflsin.  She  canles  out  the 
doctor^  orders  at  home,  soidi  so  giving  medicines,  syringing  ears,  osing  eye-drops,  making  susical 
dtUrtuff,  ele. ,  she  cooperates  and  worla  with  the  tmsnt  olBeer  in  keeping  childrBn  in  sohooL  Inshort, 
through  her  aseistBnie  the  doctor  is  able  to  prescribe  or  operate  with  the  oonfldeat  feeling  that ...  his 
directions  win  be  followed  as  flu*  as  is  humanly  posrible  by  the  already  over-worked  aebooA  nnns,  in 
cooperation  with  her  equally  praiseworthy  but  overburdened  sister,  the  visiting  iranse  of  tks  dtotrict 
Before  these  commendable  instttutioBS  came  into  azistenoe  thousands  of  aUe  operatiflns  weie  virtoaDy 
thrown  to  the  winds  by  poor  post-operative  attendance,  and  enormous  stores  of  good  medioal  advice 
BuUifled  by  neglect  and  improper  living.  The  school  and  visiting  nurse  have  become,  then,  the  element 
which  has  transformed  doubtful  results  into  reasanaUy  certain  good  results. 

"  The«ehool  nurse  not  only  comes  into  contact  with  the  school  ohUd,  but  also  naturally  and  ias^Hably 
mingles  with  the  school  child's  ftoiily,  and  here  she  performs  a  most  important  Amotion,  not  only  to  the 
child,  but  to  the  ftoiily  and  to  the  community  as  well.  By  callingupon  the  funily  to  look  aftor  tbrwciUlue 
of  the  school  child,  she  and  the  district  visiting  muse,  if  neoeseary,  wHl  endeavor  to  educsto  tkm  tenfly 
to  ideas  of  cleanliness,  honesty,  sobriety,  tadnstry,  kindness,  cooking,  venlllition,  inliyit  wdfen,  «te., 
In  an  of  which  departments  of  proper  living  there  Is  abrmdant  opportmity  fbr  mjsslonsry  work  sneong 
the  thickly  populated  tenement  districts  of  our  large  dtiee.  This  fe  a  depsctm«Bt  af  ohartly  wMdn, 
unfbrtunately,  wm  never  be  overdone,  aoad  the  extent  of  its  nsefkdness  is  only  ontttned  by  ttiaaDBoant  of 
money  that  is  tiHgibto  for  the  purpose.  I  believe  there  Is  no  charity  which  ftonfelies  soch  eettensiTe 
results  for  the  money  subscribed  as  the  vlslttng  and  scboot  nurse,  and  no  t^ifKt  lot  wWah  yeaplaaiay 
so  safely  and  blindly  contrlbuto  financial  support  as  the  one  under  oenaideratlon:  mwrj  doMsr  given 
helps  to  make  individuals  and  communities  better,  healthier  and  happier." 

OARIdBYfUiBxgBxet  B.    The  school  nurse  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  preventive 

medicme.    In  Amerksn  ediool  hygiene  association.    Proceedings,  1912.    l^>riDg- 

field  [Mass.]  American  physical  educatimi  review,  1912.    p.  33-^.    table.    inBert. 

Contains  an  outline  of  a  plan  for  the  development  of  school  nurses'  work,  prepared  by  the  wtftsr.  Dr. 
duley.  Department  of  hygiene.  Boston  pubUc  schools. 

OOBrNBLL,  Walter  Stewart.    The  nurse  as  a  municipal  officer.  Psydiokgical 
clinic,  4:  181-88,  December  15,  1910. 

JfUpriuM  with  some  omissions  and  some  new  paragraphs  and  nurws'  records  in  Ms  Health  and  medical 
Inspeetion  of  school  chUdrsn  .  .  .  1912.    p.  82-87.     TiUe:  The  school  nurse. 

Article  is  chiefly  the  work  aooompliahed  in  Philadelphia. 

"There  is  no  question  as  to  the  value  and  propriety  of  the  nurse's  servfces  In  tareattng  minor  SUn  dis- 
eases of  a  contagious  character.  .  .  . 

'*It  is  a  Uct,  however,  that  the  major  portion  of  the  nurse's  work  in  the  school  building  has  oome  to 
be  the  treatment  of  minor  cuts,  bruises,  and  infections.  ..  .  This  relief  so  flreely  and  so  graoefuHy  given 
fe  in  reality  dispensary  work.  .  .  . 

"The  chief  bustneee  of  the  nurse  ia  (o)  to  shorten  or  obviate  the  period  of  exdusion  from  achool  at 
children  suffering  ftom  minor  contagious  diseases,  and  (b)  to  seeore  the  correction  of  physical  defects  by 
reason  of  personal  interview  with  the  parents.  .  .  .  A  certain  proportion  of  the  nurse's  work  as  at  present 
carried  on  is  unnecessary  and,  therefore,  an  extravagance.  Thousands  of  braises  and  aoatches  are 
'  treated 'which  are  so  trifling  and  superfldal  that  the  act  is  a  travesty  en  medlGine.  .  .  . 

"Similarly,  the  'treatmsnt'  of  pedlonlosis,  reoorded  as  almost  a  third  of  the  nurse's  work,  is  seldom 
Mtoal  treatment  at  alL  It  Is  simply  advice.  Probably  not  1  case  in  20  Bsquirea  a  home  visit  and  not  1 
CMS  In  60  an  aotoal  head  sorubbfaig." 

Dootor  Cornell  says  fttrttun 

"Ttieiesulto  of  tties^ool  nurse's  w«k  are  vamarkabla.  Contrasting  tbaw«k  of  tba  medical  Inqieotcr 
wefking  without  a  morse  wMfa  that  of  an  inspector  working  with  a  nurse,  the  eccBomy  .  .  .  in  employ- 
ing the  norse  Is  easUy  maollMt" 

gsiiegstding  New  Yort:  C^,  p.  76,  of  the  book. 

"There  are  261  nurses  empl^ad  in  the  divlsloo  of  diild  hygiene  of  the  d^Mctment  of  health,  [Hew 
Tort:  Clt]^  and  there  are  feaddltiemdnnrsssemployed  for  five  months  during  the  summer,  workingflrom 
Ihe  1st  of  May  nnfil  the  1st  of  October. 

•  "There  are,  howerver,  a  number  of  nurses  employed  In  the  dlviaioo  of  ccmmunloable  diseases  and 
Ihe  dlvMoQ  of  eo^ailoua  diseases  of  this  department."  (Bzoerpt  from  letter,  dated  Aug.  10,  U12, 
M9»d  by  John  J.  CroDin,  M.  D.,  asBistant  end  aottng  direotar  of  ohUd  hygienic  to  XT.  S.  Bureau  of  adooa- 
tiaii.   DMHoBolaehoollijglSM) 
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8TBWABT,  iMbel  M.  amd  HT7TTINO,  M.  Adelaide.  Tb«  educaUonal  value  of 
^  nuxw  in  the  public  school.  In  National  society  for  the  study  of  education. 
Ninth  yeufoook.  Chicago,  Illinois,  The  Univereity  of  Chicago  press  [*1911]  Part 
2:  14-00. 

Kbttognpliy:  p.  73-78. 

''TbereisiiMrnaiiigaeoomiilaUoiiorniioalfkiiictioosra^  TheBBinftybeclliAMsQj: 

"(•)  Suitteiy  impsotfam  off  sdtool  boildiiigBt  systouii  of  ▼ttlhitlwn,  0le.,  wtfh  spocM  ^MKitiflO  to 
Om  daily  ilfiiliij  and  the  diiiiileetian  of  sdioolioonis  and  lavvtodM. 

**(>)  MilUnI  inapaoOoii  far  detection  of  oontagioas  diwa—i  ad  piqraioal 

**(«)  Fcnonal  haaltii  eonmlnatioo. 

'Hit)  HjilBna  of  instruction. 

"(<)  Eawgiaicy  aerrloa  and  treatment  of  minor  ohionio 

"(J)  Instmctton  of  diildren  in  perscmal,  home,  and  community  hygiotis  and  nmritBUi,  wmA  tibe 
practical  aK'M»tto"  of  ^^  laws  of  health. 

*^)  Ineferactfen  of,  and  cooperation  with,  parants. 

"(i)  Phyikslednoaticn." 

Uistorieal  ikBtch  of  adiool  nursing  in  New  York  City,  and  elsswben,  fenowinc  tba  LoooddD  w«k. 
&i  IfiOt,  New  Yo^,  130,000  appropriation  was  made  to  extend  the  school  none  senrtoe  and  put  it  on  a 
definite  heals.  This  prorided  a  staff  of  27  narseo  at  1000  per  year.  These  nmee  attended  IS  local  and 
4  parochial  schools;  since  Uien,  the  staff  has  been  increased  to  141  nonae,  Indndtug  npenlsofs,  all 
Klringtbrtrenttie  time  to  the  work. 

Los  Angrfes  was  the  sseond  city  to  adopt  the  system;  the  work  begon  ^  Uie  WMmgwnm  society 
and  taken  over  by  the  dty,  3  nurses  being  appointed  for  80  schools;  begun  In  San  Frandsoo  in  19D4  by 
the  nmes*  settlement,  in  1906  was  established  with  stoff  of  5  nunes.  In  1906,  PhflsdeLphia  Board  of 
Xdncaticb  appointed  0  nurses. 

Tlie  fnnotioDB  of  the  school  nnrw  are  as  follows: 

"(e)  Asrtehint  to  the  school  doctor  in  his  visits  of  inspection— pseparlBg  ehlMiw  for  iMiniUmi, 
noording  data,  testing  visioa,  iiearing,  etc 

"(ft)  RootiTie  daHy,  weekly,  or  monthly  inspeotioQ  in  dassrooms. 

**ie)  Keeping  of  leoonls,  sending  out  reports  to  parents,  cards  to  principals,  etc 

**{*)  Treatment  of  routine  cases  in  the  school— bathing  eyes,  irrigating  ears,  dressing  wounds,  etc 

"<«)  Bntflrgency  service— caring  for  aeeldeota^  fainting,  convulsions,  etc 

**(/)  Insfemotlon  of  children  in  personal  hygiene  and  sanitation— practical  demonstrations  and  talks. 

"(g)  FoUow-ap  work  in  the  homes— notifying  physicians, instruction  of  mothers  in  thecare  of  dhlldrea, 
taking  chfldren  to  dispensaries,  dental  clinics,  etc.,  for  treatment,  when  necessary. 

"(ft)  Sanitary  inspection  of  homes— discovering  and  reporting  contagioua  diseases  te  beasd  ef  heeltlt 

«(D  Reportti«  of  tr«aMy  caMB. 

"(j)  TMAen^  wd  flMdhen' nnetlngc 

"(ft)  Summer  work  In  prevention  of  IniiBnt  mortality— playground  supervision,  freslMdr  exourstoBSb 


"In  noooe  system  are  an  these  functions  Incorporated.  ..  .  The  staff  of  nurses  is  usually  so  entlrilj 
Inadequate  that  only  the  most  needy  and  pressing  cases  can  be  attended  tc  .  .  . 

"The  need  now  is  for  an  institution  or  organization  that  will  give  the  preparation  required.  .  .  .  The 
eoe  significant  attempt  to  meet  this  problem  is  that  undertaken  by  Teachers  coUege  at  Ck>lambla  nni- 
vecsity,  ...  a  one-year  course  tmder  the  control  of  the  department  of  nursing  and  health.  ...  Its 
distinet  aim  is  to  prepare  'teacher  mmes.'  ...  A  high-school  oertifloate,  or  Ite  equtvalent,  tmA  a  dt- 
ptsaratrcm  a  recognised  trateiog  seheol  far  nurses  are  required  for  enUsaue." 

VATJUiS,  Tssabella.  Municipalities  employing  public  sdiool  nunes.  JH  Aer 
Visiting  nursing  in  the  United  States  .  .  .  New  York,  CharitieB  publication  cooi- 
mittee,  1909.    p.  307  (Table  V) 
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WOOD,  Tliomoa  Denlson  and  other*.  Th«  oune  in  education.  Chicago,  ID., 
Univeteily  of  Chicago  press  [1911]  76  p.  8".  (National  aociety  for  the  stndy  of 
education.    Ninth  yearbook.    Part  2) 

BlbUofniihr;  p.  n-Tt. 

Btt  oIm  Tbe  edooaUoul  nlna  of  iha  niuw  Id  tba  poblk  ■obinl,  p.  14-n  (Btawart,  ImM  M.  •>< 
NatUng,  IL  AddsiO*)    Ths  im>fnikmal  tnlutng  Dl  ohadm'i  immi,  p.  Sl-n  (BMd,  Utrj  Ih> 

m  RBPSBSBHTATIVB  CITIBS. 

BROOIXIN1!,  IfASS. 

IiBWiS,  Ida  K.  [The  Bchool  nune  Rystem  of  Brookline,  Maat.]  Tn  Brooktine, 
Uaae.  School  committee.  Report  for  the  year  ending  December  31,1910.  p.  34-30. 
A  plaa  tat  Ihe  StOj  TMUng  of  Ktunla,  booMB,  or  dlspanaarin,  MliliUihlnf  tba  scbool^iantiif  ijt, 
tva,  btfoa  Itnaarj  4,  IMS.  Nombar  oC  »J9  ^ana  itiociirgd,  49;  apvatkau  For  adoiolda  md  anlaritd 
tsnrili,  U;  other  opmtlaiu,  I;  cw«  tnaled  st  dsital  biflinuiiM,  W;  wnabtt  of  diMsbv  Kr  nlW 
of  bnpetlco,  dlsoharglng  (luidi,  ud  iromuli,  3H. 

CHIOAQO,  JLI^ 
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«7.  GhJOdnn  with  marked  phyakal  defeota,  noh  as  thoee  raqulriug  glaasef ,  or  nillerliig  from  enlarged 
toosfls,  9dmwMHf  or  neiToiia  dbiaaeB,  who  have  been  advjaed  by  the  medical  InqMotor  to  nek  medical 
adTioe,  win  be  visited  by  the  mme  at  their  homes,  and  In  ease  treatmwt  has  not  been  began  wlQ 
adviae  medical  attention.  Treatment  for  Ikvum,  scabies,  and  pedicoloais  can  be  adviaed  or  admti^ 
istered  by  the  none  at  the  home. 

"8.  Where  operation  or  treatment  Is  indicated  and  the  temfly  not  able  to  pay  lor  treatment,  tiia 
difld'k  tether  or  mother  shooki  go  to  a  free  dispensary  or  hospital  with  the  child.  If  not  possible  for 
them  to  do  so,  the  nurse  can  accompany  the  child  if  the  parents  give  a  written  request  that  ahe  may 
do  so.  Nurses  may  visit  homes  of  those  reported  absent  from  school  on  account  of  sickness,  but  must 
not  enter  the  home  if  a  contagious  disease  is  found." 

Instructions  for  treathig  minor  contagious  diseases  follow — "provided  the  parents  are  not  able  te 
employ  a  doctor  or  tefl  to  place  the  child  under  treatment." 

WOODBTJFF,  Thomas  A.    The  value  of  the  nuiBe  in  the  public  schools.   American 

academy  of  medicine.    Bulletin,  10:  527-33,  October,  1909,  tables. 

AUo  tm  American  school  board  Journal,  41: 4,  23,  November  1910. 

In  Chicago,  where  the  history  of  school  nursing  dates  back  some  eig^t  years,  before  school  musing 
was  thought  of  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  a  small  group  of  workers  from  ths  Visiting  mrses 
association  were  delegated  by  request  of  the  oity  school  to  four  special  schools.  The  wo^  grew  so 
rspidly  that  in  the  spring  of  1006,  the  nurses  found  themselves  with  more  than  75  schools  on  their 
regular  visiting  list. 

In  October,  1906,  wbmi  the  heelth  department  of  Chicago  decided  to  pot  on  school  nurses,  the  Visit- 
ing nurses'  aasodation  pr^Iered  its  services.  It  donated  ten  of  its  best  nurses  to  supervise  and  direct 
the  ten  school  districts  into  which  the  dty  is  divided.    It  was  able  to  furnish  In  48  hours  30  nurses. 

The  sdiool  nurses  are  under  the  Joint  sui>erviskm  of  the  department  of  health  and  the  Visiting  nurses' 
aesodation.  They  are  i>ald  by  the  dty.  Each  has  charge  of  a  certain  number  of  schools.  She  visita 
these  schools  each  day. 

A  sununary  of  the  benefits  derived  from  woik  of  the  school  nose  showsc 

"LA  decrease  In  the  sprmd  of  contagion  by  a  dose  observation  of  the  children  .  .  .  and  the  soper- 
virion  of  all  excluded  cases  in  their  homes.  3.  They  teach  the  parents,  Ivnily,  and  chlldxen  deanli- 
nees  and  personal  hygiene.  3.  They  instruct  the  mother  in  the  care  of  her  diildren  and  impress  upon 
her  the  benefits  to  be  derived  ttom  deanllness,  f^esh  air,  and  right  living.  4.  They  render  more  effective 
the  eflbrts  of  the  medical  inspector  by  visiting  the  homes  of  the  children  and  reporttug  bade  Inlbrma- 
tfon  of  the  conditions  found  there.  5.  They  fkequentty  Ifaid  cases  of  deprivation  and  disease  In  the 
home  which  would  otherwise  go  undiscovered,  and  the  wo^  of  the  medical  InqMotor  would  be  of  little 
advantage  in  the  sehooL   6.  They  make  it  possible  to  treat  cases  of  minor  ailments  tn  schooL" 

DETBorr,  laoH. 

KIBFBB,  Ouy  L.    The  school  nurse  as  an  aid  to  medical  inspection  of  schooh. 
American  journal  of  public  hygiene,  20:  279-81,  June  1910. 

The  sduxd-nnrse  work  In  Detroit.  Two  nurses  granted  In  1909,  one  added  In  1910;  each  attends  four 
sdioob  daily.  During  the  past  year  the  two  nurses  made  M09  visits  to  the  schools  and  3,723  home 
viitts.  Gave  penonal  attntion  and  such  treatment  as  was  possible  at  the  sdiod  dinlo  In  4,061  dil- 
larant  Instances,  and  took  1S8  chUdzen  to  free  cUnics  fbr  treatment.  Of  the  461  cases  of  physical  defects 
99,  or  a  little  over  00  per  cent,  were  corrected.  Of  these  461  cases,  163  had  defective  eyesight.  Of  the 
cues  of  phyaieal  defects  not  followed  up  by  the  nurses,  only  about  90  per  cent  recdved  attentian. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

NEWICAYBB,  8.  W.    Evidence  that  the  school  nurse  pays.    In  American  school 

hygiene  association.    Proceedings,  1911.    Springfield,  Mass.    American  physical' 

education  review,  1911,  p.  44-61,  tables. 

Aim  tm  New  York  medical  Journal,  08:  71fr-31,  April  16, 1911.    Reprinted. 

Report  of  the  wodc  of  ttie  school  nurses  of  Philadelphia  for  the  year  ending  Deoemhir  61,  ISI*. 
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CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


Mmmltt  obtrnmid  by  a  mediotd  tmpeetor  when  not  aided  by  a  ntcnf . 
[Number  of  indiyidual  children  reported  upon,  751.] 


Cues  aeedlDg  treatment  reported  upon  aa  terminated. 

BesattBieportiA. 

Action. 

No  action. 

Kind. 

Nofli. 
ber. 

ber. 

Per- 
oentage. 

Num. 
ber. 

oentaca. 

DeieotlTe  vision 

272 

338 

36 

152 

70 

68 

5 

81 

25.8 
1&.4 
13.9 
20i4 

202 

276 

31 

121 

74.8 

81.6 

A  AmofdiT 

86.1 

PHiutliBtetth 

79.6 

Total 

798 

168 

2L1 

630 

78.9 

ReiuUs  obtained  during  the  $ame  period  by  the  same  medical  intpeetor  when  aided  by  a 

school  nwru, 

(Number  ef  iodlvldaal  oiifldNn  reported  upon,  704w) 


l^aaaa  —  »  «  J  1» ^  *         'iiMtiil  mrrw^r^^^  nrMMt  *■  it»  ■wliiiiliMl 

Besnlts  reported. 

vMMV  WWWllIlg  tnMiiHDU%lW|HI&WU  HpilB  •■  IfiKUUUnHNk 

Aotien. 

Noactkm. 

KiaA. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per- 

eeBVa^^ 

Num- 
ber. 

Ttt- 

Deftctiir^  vision 

441 

10« 

63 

150 

355 

68 

45 

138 

80.5 
65.4 
72.6 
92.0 

86 
36 
17 
12 

19.5 

34b6 

AienoidsT 

S7.4 

DelBottTe  teeth 

8.0 

Total 

757 

606 

80.0 

151 

20.6 

Results  obtained  by  medical  inspector  aided  by  a  nuru. 


Nurse. 

Rfloomnwmriatl 

yatm. 

Peroent 

Sebocd. 

Number. 

Acted 
upon. 

Not  solra 
upaiL 

acted 

I 

Nurse 

324 
445 

330 
365 

262 
434 

282 
226 

62 
68 

38 
39 

80.86 

2 

do 

97.53 

3 

do 

88.12 

4. 

do 

86.28 

Total.* 

1,854 

1,204 

150 

88.9 

THE  SCHOOL  NUBSE. 
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JUiulu  obtained  by  medical  mspector  not  aided  ly  a  nvne. 


None. 

Reoommiffidationi. 

Pvont 

%?Hml. 

Number. 

Aoted 
upon. 

Not  aoted 
upon. 

aoted 

upon. 

5 

None 

283 
582 
441 
474 

83 

152 

04 

01 

200 
430 
347 
383 

20.82 

« 

do 

26.12 

7 

do 

21.31 

8 

do 

10.2 

Total 

1,780 

420 

1,360 

28.6 

SehoolL 80 

Nones 0 

Oldcaaes 42,800 

NewoMi 16,841 

Ouescored 10,900 

Visitgtoacbools 5,108 

YUts  to  home  (old) 8,096 

VWtitoboBM(iiew) 1,928 

Total  number  of  Tiaits  to  homes 5,024 


Total  TisHs  to  dispensary 5,146 


BchoQl  eonanltat  tons  (partnts). 
School  oonsnltations  (poplls) . . 


754 
2,687 


Total  sehool  oonsoltatians 8,441 

Eiaminatioiis  for  micleanlinees 30,009 

SiaminatioDS  tor  bureau  of  municiiial  research 787 


8.  W.  A  practical  Byeteni  of  medical  inspection  with  trained 
nimeB,  adapted  for  public  schools  <A  large  cities.  New  York  medical  journal,  87: 
687-99,  April  4, 1908.    forms. 

Reprinted. 

Diiottsaes  the  medical  taispeotian  system  devised  by  Dr.  Newmayer  for  use  in  Philadelphia  schooli. 
The  chief  fsotors  considered  were: 

'*1.  The  ellmftiatinn  of  useless  derioal  work. 

"2.  Methods  which  would  secure  cooperation  between  medical  inspector,  nurse,  principal  and 
teacher,  and  parents. 

"3.  The  unnecessary  eTclnslon  of  pupils,  and,  when  eztduded,  their  return  in  the  shortest  iMMibla 
time. 

'*4.  Each  party  oonoemed  assumes  his  or  her  diare  of  the  responsibilities,  and  errors  can  easily  bo 
Inoed  to  their  source. 

"5.  Beoords  and  reports  are  few  and  can  readily  be  referred  to  for  pnustical  purposes." 

FldlAdelpihia.    Superintendent    of    public    schools.    School    nurses.    In   kit 
Annual  report,  year  ending  December  31,  1910.    p.  44-45.    table. 

''The  nurse  teaches  both  the  pupils  and  the  parents  the  yalue  of  practical  hygiene  and  aecompUtha 
MsaKt.   Shathua  beoonas  ...  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  medical  inspection." 

Beoord  of  results  in  schools  where  nurses  ar^  employed  as  compared  with  schools  without  nurses. 
A  oomparatiTe  study  by  the  Department  of  health  and  diaritles. 

SCHOOLa  HAVING  NURSES. 


Recommendations. 

Percent 

Schools. 

Number. 

Actnd 
upon. 

aoted 
iqpoo. 

fwnffs  Forten t  . , -  r  t  r  -  ^ - 

324 
445 
330 
265 

2e2 
434 

80.0 

W)|art0n          .       rrr - 

97.6 

OmIo                     

88.1 

Wood..'.'...  11!... 

85.8 

Total 

1,854 

1,304 

88.9 
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SCHOOLS  WITHOUT  NURSES. 


Ho'Dsniel 

281 
583 

441 

474 

83 

153 

04 

91 

30.  S 

Lvnd 

36.1 

WToming 

3LS 

R^qmolda. 

10.3 

Total 

1»780 

430 

28.6 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

St.  Louis.  Board  of  education.  Department  of  echool  hygiene.  In  iu 
Annual  report,  year  ending  June  30, 1911.    p.  141-48. 

At  the  begbmlng  of  tlie  year,  t  oorpt  ol  six  narsM  was  added  to  the  Department.  Duties  and  lines 
along  whioh  their  w«k  was  oarrled  on: 

*'L  To  assist  inspector  of  hygiene  in  his  examinations  and  to  oarry  oat  his  instmotioos. 

'*%  To  keep  reoords  of  ohildren  examined,  making  special  notes  as  to  idiat  treatment  has  been 
obtained. 

"3.  To  examine  all  absentees  retnming  to  sohod  before  they  enter  rooms,  with  a  view  of  detecting 
evidence  of  infisctioas  or  contagions  diseases,  exdnding  or  holding  children  in  soitable  quarters  for 
fdrther  examination  by  inspector  of  hygiene. 

"4.  To  Tisit  homes  of  all  excluded  ohildren  or  ohildren  whose  parents  do  not  respond  to  repeated 
notices  ihun  the  inspector  of  hygiene  of  the  existence  of  some  physioal  defects,  which  materially  impedes 
the  child's  progress  in  sohooL 

"5.  To  interview  and  advise  iiarsnts,  getting  information  of  the  social  and  hygienic  oonditlonB  d 
the  home  of  pupils  inoocrigible  or  morally  weak,  suggesting  proper  dothing,  food  and  deanlineas. 

"6.  Advising  i>ar«nts  or  guardians  of  the  need  of  certain  medksal  or  surgical  treatment,  also  adris- 
ing  them  where  the  free  medical  and  dental  clinios  are,  also  where  the  free  ohildrens  hospitals  are 
located. 

"7.  When  the  time  will  permit,  they  can  make  eye  and  ear  terts  of  children  selected  by  the  inspeo- 
tor  of  hygiene. 

"8.  To  be  responsible  for  the  personal  hygiene  and  deanUnivw  of  all  ohildren  under  their  care. 

"0.  To  observe  the  matter  of  TcntHatlan,  li^t,  heat,  and  proper  seating  of  ohildren,  and  bring  to 
tiie  attention  of  the  principal  and  supervisor  of  hygiene. 

"10.  To  assist  in  oaring  for  children  who  are  In  need  of  emergency  medical  or  surgical  treatment 
while  in  school,  having  an  emergency  chest  at  her  dispooaL 

"11.  To  assist  principals,  teachers  and  inspectors  In  determining  the  matter  of  unfitness  or  fatigue 
among  the  school  children,  especially  In  the  matter  of  physical  training. 

"13.  Their  visits  to  the  homes  of  excluded  and  sick,  absent  children  wIU  be  the  direct  means  of 
having  them  returned  to  school  at  the  very  eerliest  jMssible  moment." 

Nurse  record  blanks,  p.  143-46.    Other  blanks,  p.  147, 140. 

Summary  ofdiitrict  nursea*  reporU. 

Visits  to  homes  of  pupils -....  1,560 

Visits  to  hospitals 55 

Visits  to  clinios •. 004 

Operations  secured  throuidi  visits 353 

Fitted  with  glasses  throu^  visits 101 

Bmertency  attentions  at  sohod 1,003 

Dental  treatments. 106 

TRAINING   OP   MEDICAL  INSPECTORS,   SCHOOL   NURSES, 

AND  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Axnexloan  aoademy  of  medidne.  Report  of  Committee  for  teaching  preventive 
medicine  in  universitieo  and  normal  echoola.  Its  Bulletin,  13:  20-22,  February 
1912. 

Chatmtm,  Henry  B.  Hemsnway. 

A  preliminary  report 

"Preventive  medidne  is  not  taught  in  a  thorough  manner  by  moat  medical  sflhoola.  Veryfnrlmiin 
are  devoted  to  this  brsnch  In  the  advised  curriculum.  .  .  . 

Secondly,  there  are  few  oompetent  to  take  positions  as  profMBors  of  public  health  in  unlversttlfls.  .  .  . 
At  the  Unlveraity  of  Wlsconsin,'Under  .  .  .  Prof.  Ravenel,  a  course  in  public  health  has  besn  Inanfo- 
rated.  Cohimbia  and  Cornell  universities  and  the  ICassachusetts  institute  oi  technology  are  doing  the 
Judging  flrom  resnlta,  the  ICassachusetts  institute  of  technology  la  today  giving  better  instmo- 
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tfoBlnttiliUBithaiitiiymedioilaolioolinAiiMrioA."   Tha  Harris  leotarar  ftt  Um  Northwtftani  anl- 
vnrity  for  1813  wffl  be  Dr.  Mflton  1.  Ronnaa. 
Dimiwrion;  pi33-a8w 

VUBJSfWTf  James.  The  teaching  of  school  hygiene.  Medical  record,  79:  711-12, 
April  22, 1911. 

CopiBM  oi  tnatroodon  befaw  a  oandtdata  far  dlplomm  in  aehool  hyflana  to  artmtttad  to  inramfaatfcm,  In; 
''L  Pactieal  Ixistniotioa  in  ohildran's  diseases  (three  montha).  2.  Examination  of  tba  aye,  ear,  now, 
and  throat  (three  months).  3.  School  hygiene,  as  oatUned  above  (six  months),  the  ooutm  to  inohide 
practtoal  azamlnntkm  <tf  sohool  children  under  a  specially  rsoognised  teacher." 

The  diplomn  would  require  but  a  year's  additional  speoial  traininf .  "If  such  a  diploma  were  inatl- 
tnted,  and  aatttfaotofy  instroetion  given  in  school  hygiene,  the  standard  of  the  school  physloian  would 
be  raised." 

DinCAK,  Noxxnan  Bdward.  Education  and  its  economic  value  in  the  field  of 
preventive  medicine.  The  need  for  a  School  of  sanitary  science  and  public  health. 
Columbia  university  quarterly,  10,  June  1908,  supplement.  70  p.  diagiB.  map. 
tables.    (Appendix  I,  II) 

BlbUography:  p.  00-70.    Beprlnted. 

A  sdiool  of  preventive  medicine  should  be  iJanned  to  give  instruction  to  the  following  groups: 
L  Students  preparing  for  the  practice  of  medicine.  2.  Students  preparing  for  offioes  of  health  boards 
and  sanitary  inspeotofs.  8.  Students  preparing  for  sanitary  engineering— civH,  military  and  navaL 
4  Students  preparing  far  work  as  school  and  ooUege  teachers,  school  nurses  and  school  inspeotora. 
i.  Students  preparing  for  work  as  officers  of  charity  societies  and  institutions,  visiting  nurses  and 
*'sodal  workers."  0.  Students  preparing  for  the  ministry.  7.  Students  preparing  for  tha  work  of 
kftriBtnrs    S.  The  public 

Subjects  ofifutructUm  proposed  for  school  nurses  and  school  teachers, 
OonditiwMi  eqnoemed  in  the  causation  and  oocurrenoes  of  disease  in  individuals,  groups  of  indlvidnali^ 

+liodes  oi  transmission,  portals  of  infection,  geographical  and  seasonal  dlstrlbutlan  of  tnaamittafala 
and  epidemic  diseases,  and  the  approved  methoos  of  prevention  of  theee  and  other  diseases. 

+I^egal  aspects  of  methods  of  isolation,  quarantine,  medical  and  sanitary  inspection,  oompulaory 
vaednatian  and  inoculation,  school  attendance,  notlfloatlon,  and  of  methods  for  preventing  the  tran^ 
fflinlan  of  oommunioable  and  epidemic  diseases. 

+1110  liquor  problem;  Insanlfy.  pauperism  and  crime  dependent  on  disease  and  intemperanoe. 

•l>Amerlaan  sooial  oonditlans  (tnoinding  immigratioa,  tae  growth  and  ocnoentiitloo  of  popolatliMi 
hi  dtias.  with  the  attendant  dangers). 

^Sanitary  tegislAtion  and  orgimizati 

Prtnelples  of  relief;  mankeddiarltiaB. 

Soalal  and  moral  propnylaxis. 

•(•Diseases  of  animals  transmlttable  to  man;  relation  of  inseots  to  disease , 

•l-Hygiaiie  of  the  QhUd  and  the  adult,  the  school  and  the  tenement  house,  hygiane  at  veBtHattng^ 
beating,  atmoniherio  poUntions,  and  their  influence  on  health  and  disease , 

•(•Theory  and  praotioe  of  phvsloal  education. 

•(•Gcrreetkin  of  conditians  which  Interfere  with  the  physioal  welfare  of  school  children. 

•fSodal  and  vital  statistics. 

•I- Adnttarnted  and  unwhdeeonie  food;  marketa,  bakariea,  hotels,  restausants,  infected  faod,  lee,  canned 
goods  and  wi^er  sui^>lles. 

j-Dalrr  products;  milk,  eta;  inqpeotkm  of  herds  and  dairiea;  use  of  tubenulin  test,  pasteurlsatlQii, 
milk  anMyns  and  lews. 

^Dangerona  oooupatlans  and  prBTsn table  accidents. 

•l-XxouraiODa  for  siek  chUdran.  f^esh  air  ftmds,  visiting  nnrslng,  ele. 

•FSanitary  mnsenm  exhibits  (see  Park's  Museum  catalogue). 

OompOm's  note:  Cross  mark  (+)  indioates  subjects  included  in  training  of  school  inspeotoBs;  to  whleh 
anther  adds:  Medical  and  sanitary  Inspection. 

Subjects  marked  with  astar  (^)  may  be  omitted  in  training  of  school  teachers;  to  whkh  training  tha 
snthoraddK 

Municipal,  State,  and  National  Oovemment 

Munieiapl  sanltstian:  (1)  Pollution  of  water  and  ice  supplies,  methods  of  purification  and  relation  to 
health  and  disease.  (3)  Construction  of  reservoirs,  filtration  planta,  sewage  and  water  systems;  methods 
cfsewaga  and  reftiaedlqpoaBl;  street  cleaning.  (S)  Public  baths,  parte,  and  oomCort  stations.  (4)  Public 
imfcantw,  ufltoalve  trades,  smoke,  stables,  noiaeB  and  filth. 

NSGBy  John  Nivison.    Standardization  of  the  health  and  development  require- 

ment.    Oalifomia.    State  boaid  of  health.    Monthly  bullethi,  5:  190-^1,  February 

1910. 

Madtaaltn^aBtflfa  in  OatiiarBla. 

'■At  fiha  last  aaaalon  of  the  legislature  a  biU  was  pMMd  antfaodilng  sdhool  boards 'to  establish  health 


and  deveiopaMnt  auperviakm  In  the  pubUo  sohools  of  this  State.'  The  law  further  provides  that  the 
•**«««"«"C  stall  for  health  and  developoiant  superviaiflo  ahaU  oonaist  of  parsons  holding  a  life  dipkmm 
eC  tha  Ugh  aehool  or  gammar  grade,  and  psnons  hokUag  a  osrtiiloate  to  praotioe  medidM 
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80  (loaUflBd  mott  hurt  &  kntth  tod  dwwlni—it  imiklkmU  iHMi  bf 
boards  of  edoottion  on  pnsontatkm  of  & '  reoonunaidAtioB  teont  tko  Stsli  bowd  oC  nrtimBllnii  *m*iff^^i 
ipeeial  fltneas  for  the  work.'  The  law  provides  no  standard  of  rmjoirameBt  hf  wUoh  tbs  Stafta  board 
of  adwtian  sbaU  act  in  datannining  'special  fltnsai/  and  tbe  maestton  has  been  made  that  to  «hooa> 
tag  the  medieal  members  of  the  staff,  the  endorsement  of  the  candidate  by  his  ooonty  medical  aasool*' 
tion  be  seooied  by  the  State  board  of  edooation.  This  is  a  most  ezcsiknt  idea  as  an  addittooal  aafc- 
COBid  with  rsprd  to  medieal  fttoHB,  hot  teksa  no  aaooBBt  of  «ha 'spsiial  fitness' dMiiBlila  In  daa 
wttta  preblama  of  the  pobUe  iMalth.  . . .  Tbe  following  Is  an  atlsmpt  to  socpst  a  plaa  of  pracedina 
wMah  wffl  senre  to  standardise  this  reqnf  rmant 

«Becommendations  tnm  tfae  State  board  of  odncatfeaasftii^iBt  spseki  fitness  t»  haaMi  aad  dapel- 
apOMBl  sapwMoB  in  the  pablio  schools  of  IMS  aiata  wlU  ba  0n»Btad  eaty  toe 

<«(a)  PgsoMoartlfled  by  the  Uatrstaity  of  OalilOHiiaorotih»  luiUllaHw  of  Mhs  liiadlM  a»  hwrfc^ 
oompleted  a  coarse  in  hygiene  coTering  the  following  salileotB: 

*^l.  89mMmrfen0n€erin$.  Klementary  knowjedgaof  theoanstniotimi  andaanttatlmi  of  watKswggMsi, 
tbe  disposal  of  sewage  and  sewerage  systems,  and  the  disposal  of  refuse. 

**2,  SanUarf  arddUehwe.    The  plumbing,  lifting,  heating,  and  Tontilation  of  bofldingi. 

''S.  Faoihupection,  ThesanitatlOBiofthameat,milk,  vegetable,  and  groasryooppliy  and  the  fiilB^ 
tion  of  adulterants. 

"4.  Per9onai  kffkfu.  The  wwwittali  of  penional  hygleine  indudiiig  anthropooistzy  and  the  pEeseiip- 
tkm  of  exercise. 

"5.  Vital  HatisUa,    The  appUoation  of  statistioal  methods  to  the  conservatlffi  of  tbepubOohealtlL 

"6.  EpfdemUAoQf.    The  hygiene  of  transmissible  diseases. 

"7.  Somitarj/  law.  The  health  Uws  of  the  State,  the  school  biwi  of  the  State,  and  tbs  Federal  iawa 
designed  to  conserve  the  jmbUc  health. 

"(P)  Persons  otherwise  qualified,  passing  an  axamtnatlon  in  the  above  menHoned  topics  to  be  gtvsn 
by  the  State  board  of  health. 

"The  examination  mentioned  in  section  (ft)  ooold  be  given  either  by  the  State  board  of  ednoation, 
by  the  State  board  of  health,  by  the  State  board  of  medioal  examines,  or  by  the  State  board  of  esani- 
Iners  for  registration  of  muses  appointed  by  the  regents  of  the  university." 

HBOHB,  Arthur.    A  repoit  on  the  teadung  and  practice  of  hygiene  in  the  public 

BMmal  achoeli  of  the  United  States.    Jounal  of  edncational  psydiokgy,  2: 42^-^, 

Odober  1911.    tables. 

Qoestionnaire  sent  to  191  of  the  308  most  important  nonnal  sdioolB  Urted  In  v.  loftbaBuresn  of  ado- 
oation  zeport  for  law,  elicited  returns  from  Si.  "EneOtf  oiuhaifqfthi  84  Heard /torn  og^  wo  hgfltma 
tammiatUe^om^kpfknegtaemwiApi^ftklbnerineiieftt^ 

of  duut,  ptpdtolofff,  etc,"   Nine  schools  give  neither  physiology  nor  hygiene,  and  only  ona  aohool 
attempts  to  train  special  teachers  of  hygiene. 

HTTJi,  DaTid  Spence.  The  cooperation  of  educational  and  of  medical  deportmenti 
di  American  universities.  In  American  sdio^  hygiene  associatioa.  FroceedingSi 
1912.    Springfield  [Mass.]  American  physical  education  review,  1912.    p.  136-^1. 

tables. 

.AiM^8Qienee,n.aaS:«i7^fiO,NoiiBKbflrl6,]ai2.    Htfr  Tbn  naart  nf  pranrt^il  nnniariiinn  nf  iilnrn 
tlonal  and  of  medical  departments  in  modem  universities. 

Reprinted. 

fliiuiniiimnlrri  nnnt  tn  mnrllirnT  nnllnfm  and  i1ii|iastniisitii  imlnanM  the  foUfisriu  nnssWein 

'<L  (a)  What  courses  intended  spsetteaQy  for  teachers  or  ptespeoUfe  taanhew  are  befaig  olwed  bj 
your  medical  department?  (ft)  Duratfon  of  courses?  (e)  Number  enrolled  thti  year?  (tf)  Anj  ctt^ 
ttflcate  or  diploma  awarded  for  completion  of  same  by  teachers  or  ptuspeolive  teaeheof 

-''IL  (a)  What  courses  in  pedagogy  are  offered  by  your  department  of  pedagogy  or  education  for  ttm 
benefit  of  physicians  or  medical  students  or  nuxses  who  axe  or  Intend  to  become  inspectors  of  stdioolir 
(ft)  Duration  of  courses?  (e)  Number  enrolled  this  year?  (tf)  Any  certificate  or  diploma  awarded  for 
completion  of  same  by  physicians,  medical  students  or  nurses? 

"IXL  Please  write  any  other  relevant  iniiDrmatlon  or  practtoal  snggestkn  mgaidtng  poatfbla  need  for 
eooperation  between  medical  and  pedagogical  departmenta." 

Of  the  113  Inquiries  sent  to  the  medloal  coUeges,  SQ  responsqs  were  leoefvad;  of  Ihs  100  ant  to  dapari- 
mants  and  schools  of  education,  lOS  responses  were  received. 

MBit  of iha  lesponsss  fram  madJaalaDUagss  indleais;  **Na  woite  n^iatawrforttis  bmfit  af  pMspaaMia 
teaahsB":  from  eduoational  denartmaata.  "no  woric  esneolallv  inftendad  for  — »^***^**'  tnsnnntiiia  ■'«»w>«j 
mirsss  or  school  sanitarians";  from  medical  and  from  educational  departmanta  of  oertaln  untvaraitiaa^ 
"no  aottve  afflliation  reported."  Scarcely  half  a  dosen  nniversitlei  report  a  psasmisbly  eltooU?a  i 
for  oooperation  of  medical  and  educational  department!.    The  ooopaallsn  of  tiataai  wosfosiB  In  tha 


«!.  WtfhnfercBoetotheneedoftheBelMolbfravlBfanashooldbai 
asid  especially  for  graduates,  in  tha  adoeatlSBal  dapartssant  for  iBitiaatfon  and  tndidng  te  tha 
Miiofpedafagy. . . .  'i  tTirst  itrfly  Tf  i^riliilin'  itfnwnmm  hilMMl  ft  f  rihif  mtd  ptrmlnian,  i\m 
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JitiiAMitB oMirtiiao^rtimitiD tiihriinwbafcovflf  .  •  •  afnoB^iootrttDgto 
rqiortyihftlformoraofthemedloalichoobreqiilnlessthanagMdhi^  .  .  . 

"Medical  atndants  who  undertake  the  work  in  pedagogy  as  prospective  school  inspectors  or  school 
phyiidans  aboold  tmdertake  the  extra  training  etther  in  a  gradnate  year  or  elect  a  minimmn  during 
the  senior  year  of  the  medical  ooarse.  .  .  • 

"2.  ApproprlatB  oouises  hi  edtioatSon  Aoold  be  offered  prospective  school  nurses. 

^'3.  The  ocdlege  student  who  doslns  to  beooaue  a  specialist  tn  school  hygiene  or  a  pobUe  sai  rt tartan 
may  oinU  the  regular  medical  coarse  and  proceed  from  the  bachelor^  degree  to  the  doctor  of  lAitosophy 
In  hygiene  or  to  the  new  degree  of  doctor  of  puhlio  health  .  .  .  candidates  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  in 
BiiiWBtinn  ahoold  be  psfmitled  to  Mkftt  hysieBa  aa  a  major  siAieet,  extending  timngh  at  toast  flna 
yeao.  ...  In  the  oourses  In  hygiene,  preventtre  medicine,  physioiogy  and  psychiatry,  the  medioal 
departmeot  may  be  utiliaed.  .  .  . 

"4.  In  Cbe  study  of  the  school  problems  of  etimtmttion,  retardation,  repeating,  and  of  the  exceptional 
chUd,  the  department  of  educatton  should  lead.  The  educational  laboratory  and  pathological  clinio, 
an  adjunct  to  the  laboratory  of  psycbokigy.  Is  one  point  for  oonoentration  of  effort  upon  theee  proWems, 
by  oooperatian  of  psyvAtologist,  physician,  sodologfert,  and  teadier." 

EQBKTii  Gteorge  M.    Hygiene  and  dietetics.    Ameriran  academy  of  medicine. 
BiiUadn,  U:  770^86,  JDMember  lAlO. 

Outlines  lectures  for  a  ooune  Intended  to  give  to  students  such  knowledge  '*as  may  enable  them  to 
dUfcieutiata  betweeu  wholesome  articles  of  fcMxl  and  drink.  .  .  .  The  examination  of  air  in  rooms,  the 
veluetty,  condition  and  quality  of  air  currents  axe  considered.  .  .  .  The  organic  analyses  of  water  and 
itivailoas  forms  of  poUutkm,  togetitor  with  tte  examination  of  softi." 

Under  ''List  of  lectures"  are:  The  alcohol  and  tobacco  question.  Importance  of  good  teeth.  House 
saatttlian,  Ll8(hting.  Vy^mnB  of  sohoola— MadOcai  inspeotiDn  of  school  ohilireB  and  the  pnysftMan 
of  permanonidisabJlttiBs  in  childhood.    Social  and  moral  praphylsjds. 

LAttJurOBDy  J.  S.    The  public  acheol  and  the  prevention  of  tttberculoaie.    Texas 
State  jouznal  of  medicine,  5:  403-405»  Masch  1910. 

Reprinted. 

"▲  earefbi  study  of  tnbenolesis  should  ba  made  a  part  of  the  omileulum  of  evary  aobeol,  begtamlng 
at  the  fourth  grade  and  extending  throus|h  the  grammar  school.  .  .  . 

'^Fkat.  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  ofDclili  to  sea  ttett  bufldtogs  are  tooatod  on  ampto  groonds  and  hi  airy 
places,  so  far  as  possible;  that  the  premises  axe  kept  dean  and  sanitary;  that  the  buildings  ara  arNBged 
to  the  best  adiaiitogs  tor  hsattag,  Ughttog  and  TMtflation,  that  extremes  may  be  avoided;  that  seats 
siead|Mrtabto  and  that  aPMjthlsig  is  done  to  pwtoatohildwftomdiwane  and  to  promote  good  hsslth 
snd  iiwiilup—But.  The  oomae  of  study  .  . .  afaeold  foe  .  .  .  Ughtoned;  the  mental  strain  should  ba 
fsdated  and  mare  attentton  given  to  ttiaphystealMde  of  His.  .  .  . 

**Sses«i  to  hapartoneati  the  health  and  pseparatisa  of  the  tear  her.  She  mast  be  free  from  tubMoo- 
IobIb.  .  .  jandl  mast  badeiplyliaittwsadllhat  the  prevention  of  tubescutoli  stands  fhat  to  saiysystom 
ofednoatiDa.  .  .  .  giiesiioBldhsrfaakesptoilghttotothagenKaloendmsnof  herpupfls,  as  weiiasa 


hiBllh  to  achoalllfe  li  oaaisd  oBt. 
'«ndM.  Praotlaaloovais  of  iaalmelton  should  foUow  this  eqidponnt." 

'AUOSBy  George  Thomas.    Tlie  Bhort-comings  of  municipal  public  health 

administcation.    American  city»  5:  64-68»  Au^fust  1911. 

"In  but  seren  of  the  [44  Illinois]  cities  have  the  health  odBosrs  been  permlttsd  to  sarre  snfflelently 
kuig  to  become  thoroughly  ooasrecsant  with  the  sanitary  lequirements  of  the  city  or  to  work  out  sanitafT 
snd  public  health  reforms.   Inl5oitieschaogoshayebeenmadeeyery  two  years,  and  in  six  ...  erery 


n 


KOSENAITy  Vnton  Joseph.    The  department  of  preventive  medicine  and  hygiene 

and  the  new  degree  of  doctor  of  public  health.    Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal, 

166:  886^7,  June  13, 1912. 

Coarse  authorised  by  the  fMvlty  of  medicine  on  June  S,  1910,  by  Harvard  unlfersity  president  and 
Irilowa,  leading  to  the  degree  Dr.  P.  H. 
"toltfl^  ^»ytf<HrtfttBw  fttr  thft  dftgrwft  nf  dnntar  <|f  pnhlte  lierfUi  «re  adit  lied  ftmt  to  taire  the  medloa]  OOUfBeSy 

fta medical  degf  oe  Is  not  a  pieiequlsiie.  Those  iHio  desire  to  spedallae  to  sanitary  engineering,  sanitary 
srcfaftaetnre,  sanitary  chemirtry,  vital  statistics  or  other  branches  of  public  health  woA  may  reoeiva 
Ihi  degree  after  four  years  of  woftHoUowtog  the  bachelor^  degree.  .. .  Inanycaseamtafamunof  one 
yesr  of  resideooe  is  required." 


>  Vtomv,  Abraham.    Ifedieal  education  to  the  United  Btateo  and  Canada;  a  Bepoft .  .  .  Now  Tsrk 
Ctty  ft  moi  3«  pi    maps.   taUas.   8*.   (Canegli  teundatiop  fer  the  adranceoent  of  teaohfaig.    BaOa- 

tti.afli4) 
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BXXOKBBy^l^IliamOolby.  'Hie  making  o!  a  health  officer.  QaliloniiaBtetajoiiixial 
of  medicine,  9:  155-^,  April  1911. 

The  coarse  to  be  **oflered  by  the  Oakland  (Calltomia)  oollege  of  medicine  will  oov<r  mib  year  and  .  . . 
will  tochide  general  and  personal  hygiene,  sanitary  engineering,  especial  stress  being  laid  on  the  ooUeo> 
tfcm,  storage,  purification  and  delivery  of  water,  and  the  collection,  pariflcatfcm  and  disposal  of  sewafo; 
theoretioal  phunbing;  sanitary  archftectore;  sanitary  law,  baoterloIocy»  parasitolocy  inrfndinf  medirmi 
entomology,  sanitary  chemistry  and  food  inspection. 

Discussion:  p.  16&-58. 

SHIPLEY,  Alfred  B.  Training  to  public  health.  New  Ycnk  medical  jouixial, 
93:  985-87,  May  20, 1911. 

"Training  for  public  health  servloe  involTei  the  preparation  of  physftdans  and  of  nones.  .  .  .  Such 
a  coarse  should  inclnde: 

"Hygiene  studied  from  pubUo,  semipubUo,  and  personal  standpoints.  PobUo  hygiene  inohides 
municipal,  State,  and  Federal  hygiene.  .  .  .  State  hygiene  attends  to  the  health  aflairs  of  towns  and 
mral  communities.  .  .  .  liunic^al  hygiene  .  .  .  will  require  the  senrloes  of  a  vast  number  of  medical 
men.  .  .  .  Consideration  must  be  given  to  sewage,  garbage,  cleanltnww  of  streets,  water  snpply,  food 
supply,  sanitation  of  dwellings,  including  ventilation,  U^ttog  and  phunbing,  air  pollution,  txansnis- 
sfble  diseases,  and  child  hygiene. 

'^School  hygiene  is  developing  very  rapidly,  its  phases  already  being  so  many  that  it  should  bsro 
the  entire  time  service  of  medical  men. 

<<In  the  proper  consideration,  therefore,  of  the  many  problems  arising  in  the  field  of  preventive  medi- 
cine, social,  industrial,  economic,  and  moflloal  factors  must  be  given  their  due  proportions." 

SMALL,  Willard  S.  School  hygiene  in  the  training  o!  teachers:  Tlie  oiganizing 
principle.  In  American  school  hygiene  association.  Proceedings,  1910.  Spring- 
field [Mass.]  American  physical  education  review,  1910.    p.  124-31. 

AUoin  American  physical  education  review,  16:  flSfr-02,  November  1910;  ami  in  Atlantle  educational 
Journal,  6:  5-6, 40,  September  1910. 

"Health  as  an  end  in  education  requires  that  tfaa  various  faotofs  of  the  scdiool  Ufo  and  enrlranment 
Shan  be  adequately  understood.  .  .  . 

<' The  three  fiactors  I  have  chosen  as  illustrative  examples,  would  be  aoknowledffBd  .  .  .  as  of  essential 
importance. 

«1.  rcntOoflim.  The  point  of  attack  is  the  relation  between  air  and  llfo.  This  should  be  a  matter  of 
Intimate  knowledge  on  the  pert  of  teachers.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  relation  Is  Uttle  undsistood.  .  . . 

"2.  Bfe  k9gUne.  .  .  .  The  development  of  the  eye  must  be  understood.  The  speeiflo  strains  and 
degenerations  to  which  each  important  part  Is  liable  must  ba  made  dear.  .  . .  The  prhw^des  of  light- 
ing ...  the  vicious  effects  of  improper  position;  the  dangers  of  too  prolonfsd  near  work  and  of  honM 
study;  improper  methods  in  writing.  .  .  .  Above  all,  it  is  efsmtlsl  that  there  should  be  a  thorooffh 
study  of  the  hygiene  of  reading  and  definition  of  the  hygisnio  requirements  for  text  books.  . .  . 

«8.  Phftieal  i^eeti,  .  .  .  The  statistlos  of  retardation  show  relatively  Uttle  retardation  associated 
with  visual  defects,  whereas  the  common  defects  .  .  .  e.  g.,  adenoids,  enlarged  tonsils,  are  attended 
by  a  relatively  large  amount  of  retardation.  The  same  is  true  of  daiectlye  hearing.  . .  .  Sooh  deftots 
inevitably  mean  retardation  and  perversion  of  development  ts  the  ordinary  school  environment.  . . . 
Teachers  in  training  should  study  the  more  important  physical  deliectB— their  physiological  character, 
their  specific  effects  upon  psycho-physleal  development,  their  relations  to  school  praetioes  and  condi- 
tions, and  their  remedies  or  alleviations." 

0rBWABT,  Elsa.  Sex  hygiene.  9  p.  8^.  (Cheney,  Washington.  Department 
of  school  hygiene.    Bulletin  H.,  no.  1,  Sept.  27, 1911) 

The  Washington  State  board  of  education  passed  resolution,  in  January  1911,  making  sez  hygkna  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  State  normal  schools. 

The  course  was  first  given  at  the  Cheney  State  normal,  summer  session  1911.  Frequent  bulletins  are 
to  be  sent  out,  detailing  the  plan  and  progress  of  the  work. 

The  course  "is  concerned  first  with  the  primary  principles  of  biology,  (a)  protoplasm,  (6)  life,  (e)  the 
cell  theory,  (i)  germ  cells  and  their  life  oyde;  2d,  the  evolution  of  sez;  8d,  human  reprodoBtion  present- 
ing the  (a)  anatomical  and  (6)  physielogioal  phases  brisfiy,  (c)  embryological  development  touohing 
upon  prenatal  influences,  (tf)  birth;  4th,  the  phenomena  of  adolescence  physksal  and  psyohloal,  the  boy 
andgirl  problem  and  its  solution,  adolesoent  reading  and  amusements;  6th,  the  pathology  of  sez  «»^"*t^ 
among  school  children,  causation  and  treatment,  social  diseases  and  the  sodal  evil.  This  phase  of  the 
sobjeot  will  be  treated  briefly  .  .  .  6th,  soclologlDal  aspects  of  sez,  (a)  reoognind  social  oonventloos, 
what  thay  are  for  and  their  meaning,  (fr)  the  nature  and  obligations  of  the  Camlly  and  the  sandty  of  the 
home,  (e)  the  centripetal  tendmciBs  of  tynfly  life  against  the  centrifugal  tendencies  of  indusMal  Uls, 
(d)  studies  of  the  theories  of  inheritance  and  environment,  («)  engenlos,  (/)  Inftait  mortality,  oaoaes  and 
preventions,  (^)  race  suicide  and  the  dntles  of  edooaters  in  tiM  pcesirvatloa  of  the  ] 
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TBBMAHy  liSiwis  M.    ProfeaBiiynal  traioing  for  child  hygiene.    Popular  science 
maoOdy,  80: 289-07,  March  1912. 

*TbM  ittmrtlno  may  be  acnmied  op  to  a  amtgnoe:  Theiih9tieian*9tmHtinffdoeinetfualififklmforA§ 
mm^  Mti  ink  €f  adoftimi  Ae  pro0mm  mad  eiwhvmwieiU  €f  Su  teko&l  to  ik4  hta^ 
papa.   Vim  main  purpose  of  tliit  artlole  ia  to  aaggest  tentatively  .  .  .  iome  of  tlie  more  ImportBBt 
Unas  of  protosaional  preparation  neoenary  for  those  who  are  to  work  in  any  field  of  child  hyglane  in 
the  pobtte  8dMX>]s. 

**  Edocatkoal  hygiene  has  foor  chief  aspects:  (1)  *  Medical  Inspection/  Including  routine  examinations 
tor  physiosl  defects  and  consequent  IbUow-np  service;  (3)  supervision  of  physical  training,  including 
Ikee  piay,  gymnastics,  and  athletic  sports;  and  (3)  ohUd  psychology,  including  cUnlcal  work  with  men- 
tally and  morally  atypical  children,  the  hygiene  of  instruction,  etc.;  (4)  researches  In  school  heating, 
Ul^tting,  ventilation,  seating,  sanitation  and  other  externals  affecting  the  health  of  the  child.  Each  of 
these  divisions  has  of  course  its  logical  subdivisions  but  as  only  the  very  largest  cities  could  employ 
a  more  specialised  staff  than  this  scheme  calls  for  it  Is  unnecessary  to  cany  the  classification  further. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  m^ority  of  school  health  officers  will  probably  for  some  years  to  come  have  to 
ssrve  mote  or  less  in  all  these  capacities.  Assuming,  however,  the  four  separate  lines  of  speclalisatlao 
above  dsslgnated  let  us  examine  the  gcoend  and  special  courses  of  study  which  would  be  necessary  lor 
their  sooeessful  pursuit. 

"To  begin  with,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  xequirement  oould  not  reasonably  be  placed  beUw  stven 
ysBis  in  addition  to  a  lour  year  high  school  course.  This  corresponds  to  the  usual  allotmeot  for  the 
doctorate  of  philosophy  and  to  that  for  the  doctorate  of  medicine  in  our  sixteen  best  medical  sQhools. 
Using  the  seven-year  basis  for  our  calculation,  the  course  falls  naturally  into  three  divisions.  The  first 
three  years  would  be  given  to  regular  college  work  in  which  the  elements  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
physiology,  psychology,  paidokigy,  sociok)gy  and  at  least  one  modem  language  would  be  taught.  The 
next  three  years  would  be  ample  time  in  which  to  give  all  that  is  needful /or  the  tekooi  heaUk  officer  out 
of  the  prsssnt  medical  curriculum,  besides  leaving  a  1^  margin  for  collateral  work  In  psychok)gy,  paid- 
ology,  and  the  technical  aspects  of  education.  The  last  year  would  be  reserved  for  carefully  supervised 
eUnkal  practise  in  the  public  schools.  Proof  of  ability  to  read  both  French  and  German  should  be 
required  a  year  before  the  end  of  the  course,  for  most  of  the  important  researches  in  school  hygiene  are 
intheaelanguagee. 

"Physicians  will  of  course  object  to  the  time  allotment  for  the  second  division.  How,  they  will  adc, 
esn  you  condense  a  medical  course  Into  three  years,  to  say  nothing  of  a  margin  to  be  left  for  psychology 
snd  paidology?  The  answer  Is  more  in  terms  of  elimination  than  of  condensation.  Pharmacology, 
materia  medica  and  therapeutlos  can  be  discarded  in  a  lump,  with  a  consequent  saving  of  a  full  half 
yesr.  Doing  the  same  for  the  obstetrics,  gynecology  and  most  of  the  surgery  effects  a  further  saving  of 
three-quarters  of  a  year.  This  makes  a  year  and  a  quarter  off  the  present  medical  course.  Further, 
for  the  purpose  hare  in  question,  minor  savings  could  be  effected  In  several  subjects,  as,  for  example, 
snatomy,  in  which  the  minimum  of  400  hours  required  by  the  best  medical  schools  could  here  be  taken 
fcr  the  maximum.  Finally,  the  additional  year  of  clinical  experience  in  the  schools  would  take  the  place 
of  most  of  the  usual  oouroes  in  the  hospital  and  dispensary,  so  that  almost  half  of  the  second  three  years 
wonU  be  left  for  psy<diok)gy,  paidology,  education,  sociok)gy,  school  hygiene,  gymnastic  sports,  eto^ 
the  amount  of  each  being  dependent  upon  the  student's  choice  among  the  four  special  lines  abova 
named:  medical  inspection,  clinical  child  psychology,  physical  training  and  school  sanitation.  Through- 
out the  course  time  would  be  saved  and  effectiveness  promoted  by  never  losing  sight  of  the  professional 
Datura  of  the  courses.  Physiok>gy,  pathology  and  bacteriok)gy,  as  well  as  psychology  and  sociology, 
would  have  to  be  taught  in  their  relations  to  the  ultimate  work  to  be  done,  not  as  so  many  unitary  and 
eomplete  sfitsnoes. '  Even  the  first  three  years  ought  to  be  conscious  of  the  professional  end. 

"A  sehool  health  officer,  the  product  of  such  a  school,  would  be  of  far  greater  service  to  education 
than  Is  the  usual  sehool  physician  and  would  probably  be  worth  more  to  society  in  the  long  run  than  a 
doscD  weiMiained  practitioners.  At  least  one  such  specialist  in  cibM  hygiene  Is  needed  for  every  2,000 
sohool  Qhlldren.  California  needs  300,  the  United  States  at  least  7|000.  What  university  wOl  be  the 
first  to  undertake  their  producttonf" 

WHIPPLE,  Ony  Montrose.    The  instruction  of  teachers  in  school  hygiene.    Ped- 
agogical semmary,  17: 44-50,  March  1910. 
Status  of  the  teanhfng  of  sohool  hygiene  to  teachers:  Course  outlines;  time  needed. 

WINSIiOWy  Oharles  Edward  Axnory.    The  Me  of  the  visiting  nurse  in  the  cam- 
paign for  public  health.    American  journal  of  nursing,  11:  909-20,  August  1911. 

Establishment  and  value  of  sohoot-nnrse  work;  and  the  service  hi  homes,  teaching  "public  health." 

"Moat  hospital  tralnin|(  schools  are  not  prepared  tomeet  these  new  needs.  .  .  .    It  is  absurd  to  attempt 

te  train  the  nuraea  ...  for  the  public  healtti  campaign  by  a  course  which  involves  two  or  three  hours 

a  week  of  theory  and  CO  or  00  hours  In  the  wards,  not  hours  of  oUnioal  Instruction,  but  for  the  most  part 

a  loutine  of  nnenUghtenlng  and  exhausting  manual  work.  .  .  . 

'*The  instenettve  visiting  nurse  In  the  publio  health  oampaign  .  .  .  must  have  a  sound  grasp  of  the 
blologk*alprliiB4ilea  which  underlie  her  woik  so  that  she  ought  to  have  as  good  a  grounding  as  the  med- 
isal  man  In  the  ftandameotels  of  phyiloioiy  and  baeteriology  and  hygiene;  and  ...  she  most  be  ao- 
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qoftlDted  with  fhe  braad  aoMiam  df  iMtiMnn  ■■!  uoeiainj'.  ...    Wo 

Uie  provision  of  special  graduate  instmotkni  for  nurses  speciaUsing  in  Ifaese  various  Unes." 

WmCE&y  Lightaer.  Clinical  peychology  and  the  profeasional  training  of  leachere 
(a^d  otbeia  interested  in  child  weUara)  In  kk  The  apeoial  cka  lor  backflrard 
children.  .  .    Philadelphia,  The  Psyeholegical  eUnk  pren,  1911.    p.  262-7§. 

See  alto  under  The  teaohing  of  health  and  hygiene.    Meylan,  Qeorge  L.    Report  of  the  mmmJttae, 


1910. 


SALARIES  OF  SCHOOL  IffEDICAL  INSPECTORS. 


_    _  _  < 

AYRB8,  Leonard  P.  Salaries  of  medical  inq)ectorB  in  America  and  in  England. 
Journal  of  education,  70: 149-50,  August  19,  1900. 

[QtTLICrC,  Lather  Ralaey]  Salaries  of  medical  inspectors.  Pedagogical  semi- 
nary, 19:  225-27,  June  1912.    chart  v. 

No  salary,  76;  «1  totlOO,  «7;  fm  tettM,  80;  m  to  MIQ,  U;  CtOl  to$«00, »;  $«1  to  $800,  M;  mOi  to 
leOO,  18;  1801  to  $700,  2;  $701  to  $800, 12;  $801  to  $900,  6;  $901  to  $l/)00, 13;  $1,0U  to  $1,800, 18;  «M01  to 
80,800,  7;  $3,801  to  $4,080, 3.    FM  a600Rlii«  to  Mrrioe,  19l    JWm  ortislf  bf  LwdB  B.  Blai. 

OTTLICTC,  Luther  Halaey  cmd  AYBBS,  Leonard  P.  Salaries  of  medical  inspec- 
tors and  the  number  of  pupils  per  inspector.  In  their  Medical  inspection  of  schools. 
New  York,  Charities  publication  committee,  1908.    p.  1,  23,  139-49.    table. 

BtatlstioBL 

Fact$  in  regard  to  medieal  impeetion  in  iewnteen  eitieM. 


Per 
eapita 
for 


Boston,  Mass 

BrooktontJiass. . . . 

Cacinden,N.  J 

CBOBsa,  HasB. .  • . . . 

Pttaroit,  Mioh. 

Lawrence,  Mass. . . 

Montdalr.N.  J 

Ntirsrk,  N.  J 

Now  Haren.  Conn. 
New  York,  N.Y.. 


,N.J. 


BsatUe,  Warii. 


gflfBgervUle^Maas. 
^prlngfiela,  Mass. 
wooDsooket,  R.  I. 
Worcester,  Mass. . 


afttend- 
anoe. 

Modtel 

iDspoe^ 

tors. 

ChOdxvD 

P« 
inspector. 

Balvies 
of  in- 

speotoiB. 

Total  of 
salaries. 

88,830 

88 

1,085 

8200 

818,000 

7,781 

7 

1,111 

200 

1,400 

9,718 

1 

9,718 

2,400 

2,400 

8,017 

8 

8,618 

200 

800 

87.757 

37 

1.398 

260 

8,750 

7,539 

1 

7,447 

1,500 

1,500 

2,503 

4 

82S 

806 

1,220 

$8,588 

18 

2,410 

400 

8,400 

18,135 

8 

8,827 

210 

1,200 

523,084 

188 

3,151 

1,200 

190,200 

15,238 

$ 

5,168 

f  » 1.500 

\     3.900 

i8,m 

11 

1.478 

/  » 1,290 
1      «600 

}    7.a» 

11,188 

7 

1,581 

200 

1,400 

10,806 

11 

964 

200 

2,780 

2,802 

8 

477 

50 

300 

18,273 

15 

1,218 

200 

• 

3,000 

only. 


80.184 
.179 
.347 
.099 
.17H 
.201 
.487 
.166 
.086 
.380 

.381 

.446 

.138 


.104 
.184 


»One. 


•Two. 


•  Ten. 


TRRMAN,  Lewis  X.    [Sakriee  ol  Oalifomia  ediool  physicians]  Psychological 

clinic,  5:  56,  May  15,  1911. 

Pay  of  school  health  officer  yaries  fh>m  8100  to  83,600  per  year.  Half-time  workers  (exdndlng  nuissB) 
receive  from  8400  to  81,600,  fdll-time  workers  from  81,500  to  83,600.  Two  of  the  smaller  cities  pay  tbo 
physieiMi  tot  eoch  intftrlduid  papfl,  50  oflAii  in  one  eoM.  $1  in  flie  otlier. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  IN   INDIVmUAL  LOCAUTIES  AND 

INSTITUTIONS. 

ALABAMA. 

Bfxndngfaain  puhlio  sdhools.   [Supeitntcndent]  Report  of  Medical  director.    Ik 

his  Annual  report,  1911.    p.  27-37.    illus. 

Signed:  James  8.  McLester,  M.  D. 

Eaoh  teacher  keeps  upon  her  desk  blank  e»ds  (fig.  1)  upon  whieh  she  notes  snythlng  miwuil  die 
detects  la  a  ehild;  when  these  eaids  are  fiUed,  she  fires  them  to  the  prtaeipal  who  koepe  ttenn  ontfl 
the  Bttt  visit  of  the  modieal  dirootor ,  who  In  a  sooBi  eel  apaii  for  the  yopoie,  eocamiaes  aU  ttMia  popflS 
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whole  raoord  ewds  hm99  been  gftna  Mb.  Oi— miihwliiw  with  sttaobtd  retam  postal  is  aent  the 
pwent  ezpistailiig  oeie  and  tOvisIng  that  physician  be  <x>n8tilted,  or  the  ehfld  taken  for  free  treatment 
to  tbB  dlfpenoary  at  the  H&hnaa  hospital;  parsnt  is  requested  to  take  this  notification  to  the  physician 
m  haBjitlal  as  one  tiMf  be,  and  aivply  frt>m  the  physidan  is  to  be  written  upon  the  return  postal  card. 
Thi»  mply  Is  noted  OD  the  ehild'sorif^nal  card,  which  is  then  filed  in  an  index  system.  In  cases  wliere 
BO  physidao^  vBply  is  reoefred,  the  muse  visits  the  child  Vhome,  and  her  data  are  added  on  the  recotd 
card,  befote  its  final  filing. 

Stody  of  10  elementary  iHiite  sdiools  (enrollment  of  6,343)  was  begun  in  March  1911.  Resolts — 
L  TsmpotarOy  subnrtmal,  192.  n.  Pennaaently  subnonnal:  (1)  Morons,  38;  (3)  imbeeflee,  10;  (3) 
kUots,  4.  m.  Trvant  and  inoorrigible  class:  (l)  Defisctlve  mentaUty,  16;  (3)  Mr  mentality,  51.  IV. 
Epileptic  dass,  4.  V.  PhyaleaUy  delsotlve:  (1)  Physical  trouble,  tea^orary  or  peraMnsnt,  347;  (3) 
the  bund,  8;  (3)  the  deaf-mute,  0. 

In  the  Paul  Hayne  school  a  dental  cUnIo  cares  for  the  defective  teeth.  Central  high  school  has  an 
emetgney  hospital  (see  fidture.   p.  38). 

Samples  of  cards  used  by  the  departmant  ef  medJeal  intptBtkm,  p.  SS^aiw 


ARIZONA. 

[LOPER,  John  D.]    Medical  inspection  of  school  children.    Made  by  competent 
physician,  employed  by  the  board  of  education. 

Letter,  signed  John  D.  Ix^Mr,  superintendent,  to  U.  8.  Bureau  of  education,  Division  of  school  hygiene. 

IfokM  is  faoDd  to  ha;fe  any  tailsetioaa  or  oontagioas  disease,  he  is  sent  home  with  a  aotiee  to  parent 
stating  the  case  and  asking  that  he  be  given  tieatmestt  by  physician  of  tbsir  dwn  choise;  readBltted 
to  sdkool  only  npan  certificate  of  school  physician.  "About  8  per  cent  of  our  pupils  have  trachoma. 
Biglity  per  cent  ot  the  children  so  affected  are  anung  our  Mexican  population  and  fully  90  per  cent 
of  theae  children  have  no  means  of  securing  treatment.  Hence,  our  greateet  problem  in  this  connection 
Is  tafravMeaome  uMsaa  by  which  our  indigent  ohiUben  may  be  treated  for  thie  disease." 

CALIFORNU. 


OkiHfcmaia.  Unhreivity.  Statistics  of  tiie  infirmary.  Medical  exammMtion  of 
neir  stadenta,  1908-9,  1909-10.  In  Biennial  report  of  the  President,  190&-1910. 
B«ricdey,  The  University  press,  1910.    p.  329-61  (tables  only) 


Chest  defonnity... 

Sait,defsetiv» 

Eyes,  deisettve 

7eet,w«akarota«. 
Hearty  aluMmi'al 
HsBsia. . . .  ^^^  •  •  • ' 
Longs,  abnormal .  > 

Nose,  diseased 

Shooiders: 

Ri^  lower... 

Left  lower 

Stooped 

OdDfdiseMed 

Spine: 

Latecal  corva. . 

Teeth,  poor 

Throat,  diseased.. 
ThnoULcKilarged. 
Varicocele......... 

ssloo 

Bxoellsit 

Good 

A 

Fair 

P( 


In  1908-0.  men 

examined,  007; 

women,  375. 


Men. 


145 
33 
136 
173 
79 
35 
11 
64 

308 
25 
52 

178 

102 

46 

115 

106 

2 

01 

39 
334 
109 

61 

4 


Women. 


91 

13 

115 

246 

22 

1 

6 

64 

143 
96 
94 
47 

79 
98 
17 
48 
67 


26 

ti6 

83 

46 

66 


In  1909-10,  men 

examined,  791; 

women,  408. 


Men* 


00 


193 

58 

23 

3 

96 

185 
26 
67 

218 

71 

52 

217 

180 

7 

138 

26 


419 
85 
18 


^VOMUD* 


1S8 


218 
8 


10 
13 

111 
34 

118 
27 

14 
113 
160 
179 

66 


n 

171 

181 

78 

17 
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Dcqff  hit  in  excuses  ieeued  on  aeoount  o/xUneee. 


190^-0  (Aag.-lfay). 


Men. 


WODlflD. 


lQ09-10(Aac^Maj). 


Woman. 


Total 

Bxooses 

Counted  more  than  onoe 

IndlYidoato  receiving  ezooses 


6,530 

3,328 

680 

838 


8,012 


S38 
fi08 


7,338 

3,817 

008 

977 


4,046 
1,568 

547 


LESUBy  Geor^  L.    Health  and  development  auperviaion  of  the  public  schools 
of  California.    Western  journal  of  education,  15:17-25,  January  1910. 

Aesembly  bill  No.  303,  p.  35-36.  ^ 

Alto  in  Sierra  edooatlanal  news,  6:37-^  Febniary  1010;  and  with  eome  verbal  changes,  to  Psydio> 
logical  dinic,  4:3^-89,  April  15, 1910. 

TBBMAKy  Lewia  H.    Medical  inspection  of  schools  in  California.    Psychological 
clinic,  5:57-62,  May  15, 1911. 

Legifllatnie,  March  1900,  "paaeed  bill  authorising  (not  compelling)  cities  to  make  ezpflnditaree  for 
earrytng  oat  an  elaborate  sjetem  of  health  loperviaioa  hi  the  lofaoola.'' 

BSBKELET. 

EOAO,  Emeet  Bryant.    The  cooperation  of  school  health  departments  with  other 
health  agencies.    California  State  journal  of  medicine,  9:1^19,  January  1911. 

Alto  Hi  American  academy  of  medicine.    Bulletin,  13*4)6-39,  February  1911. 

The  medical  clinic  Mganlied  in  Berkeley  after  the  San  Franelaco  fire  of  1906,  waa  reorganised  wHh 
etaff  of  15  repreaentatiTe  phyeiciana.  The  Berkeley  charity  organixation  Joined  with  the  medical  dinic, 
and  the  two  aesodationA  houeed  in  a  building  near  the  school  and  city  health  department  The  Alameda 
county  dental  society  organised  two  dental  dispenaariee,  one  for  Oakland  and  one  for  Berkeley,  ochd- 
pletely  equipped  in  modem  dental  neoeasities.  The  board  of  education  at  once  placed  at  the  'itgpwial 
of  the  Berkeley  dental  dispenaary,  offices  in  oonnectica  with  those  of  the  medical  director  of  achoola. 
The  Red  Croas  and  Tuberculoeia  aodeties  will  also  cooperate  with  the  othsn,  and  Berkeley  will  have 
miited  toward  one  common  end  the  efforts  of  the  following  health  agencies:  (1)  The  school  health  depart- 
ment; (3)  the  dty  health  department;  (8)  the  charity  organization;  (4)  the  medical  dispenaary;  (5)  the 
dental  dispensary;  (6)  the  city  charity  commission;  (7)  the  Red  Croqs  society;  (8)  the  tuberculosis 
sodety. 

EOAG,  Bmest  Bryant.    A  general  plan  for  health  supervision  in  schools.    Cali* 
fomia.    State  board  of  health.    Monthly  bulletin,  5:  173-78,  February  1910. 

Of  the  first  750  children  referred  to  the  school  physksian  by  the  teachers  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  nearly  70  par 
cent  were  found  to  be  in  need  of  medical  or  dental  attention.  Of  493  children  in  the  third  to  the  eighth 
grades  inclusive,  53  per  cent  used  tea  or  coffee  or  both  daily.  Of  the  493  children,  35  per  oent  habttnaUy 
slept  in  unvantilated  bedrooms. 

LOS  ANQELES. 


XiBSLIB,  Qeorge  L.  Department  of  health  and  development — Xxw  Angeles  city 
schools.  California.  State  board  of  health.  Monthly  bulletin,  5:  180-85,  Febru* 
ary  1910. 

"(a)  AH  matters  pertaining  to  contagious  diseases  are  under  the  direction  of  the  dty  board  of  health, 
which  employs  a  staff  of  phjrslcians  and  school  nurses  to  attend  to  this  work. 

**(b)  AH  matters  pertaining  to  non-contagious  defects— to  health,  growth  and  development  of  pnpils 
and  teachers,  are  under  the  oontroland  direction  of  the  board  of  education,  and  conducted  in  aooordanee 
with  the  health  and  development  law  of  California." 

Loa  Angeles  staff  examines  approximatdy  50  per  oent  of  the  pupils  of  eadi  schod  building,  sdecting: 
J^«^-Pupils  who  failed  to  be  promoted.  Second— Pupib,  two,  three  or  more  years  bdiind  schod 
grade.  Third— XII  pupils  sdected  by  principals  and  teachers  as  needing  medical  aid  (passes,  surgery, 
etc. ).  Fourfjh— AH  pupils  of  low  vitality,  unduly  nervous,  pupils  not  getting  on  well  in  their  school  work, 
pupils  who  need  an  unusual  amount  of  disdjdine,  of  those  with  criminal  tendencies,  etc  Fi/lk—AJl 
i^ypUcants  for  positions  as  teadliers  in  the  city  schools  undergo  physical  examination  by  the  staff.    AH 
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leMlMn  In  tiM  sdiools  report  for  ftTainlnatfcwi  whan  requistod  by  the  snperintcndent'B  ofBoe.   8ixth-^ 
Egpedal  ^TMnfnmttnn  to  gtven  to  eroepthmal  ohfldren.    ^etwiKft—flohool  buildings  are  inspected  by  the 
stefl.    Elfk^   ^o^low^ip^1iwkl8c«Ir^edonby  the  itaaf,  by  prjadptls  end  teachers  of  the  sehooli. 
The  fallowing  is  a  sonunary  of  examinations  of  Los  Angeles  city  schools: 

AppnxhnaU  tummarf  ofUn  monOU*  emmHtaUont, 

A.  All  popllB  SBMilned  by  staff. 

SnToOment  of  schools  when  examined 6|647 

W amber  hastHy  pawed  upon  by  examining  staff 2,806 

Nnmber  thorough  physinl  exsminatioins 8,846 

Report  of  pk9$kal  examination. 

Number  defeeilTe  in  eyesi^t. 3,013 

Notices  sent  to  parents 900 

1,113  to  be  watched  by  teachers  and  exaqMned  furttier  if  pupil's  heelth  or  school  woric  indlcatee  further 
examinatioii. 

Number  defeotlTe  hi  hearing 862 

Notices  amt  to  parents 175 

Most  of  the  defective  hearing  is  due  to  adenoids  and  diseased  tonsils  and  lack  of  care  of  the  oese  and 
throat.  For  this  reason  special  notices  of  defsotiye  hearing  were  not  sent  to  parents  where  the  cause  was 
etherwiseelearly  indicated. 

Number  defeotlTe  sets  of  teeth 1,395 

Notices  sent  to  parents 1,395 

Adenoids  present 1,322 

Notices  sent  to  parents 6,670 

663  to  be  watched  by  teachers  and  reexamined  if  defectlTe  hearing  or  lowered  vitality  hidicate  such 

Nnmberafanonnal and  diseased  tonsHs.... 1,517 

Notices  sent  to  parents 660 

688  cases  to  be  watched  as  in  case  of  adenoids. 

Poor  hxQg  action  and  chest  devdopment;  hard  to  judge  accurately. 

FmifUnnal  heart  faisniWnienoy 814 

Notices  sent  to  parents 70 

Organic  heart  dbease 66 

B.  Special  pupils  only  examined. 

Report  of  physical  examinations  of  pupils,  selected  by  teachers  and  examiners,  because  the  need  of 
examlnatkm  was  indicated  by  poor  health,  lowered  vitality,  or  poor  school  work— all  pupils  undergoing 
the  physical  eTramlnatfcm  by  examining  staff.    Notices  sent  to  parents  in  almost  all  oases. 

Number  examined 1,129 

Defective  hi  eyesight 434 

Defective  In  hearfig 259 

DefBsttve  teeth 446 

Adenoids  present • 319 

Abnormaland  diseased  tonsfls 332 

Functional  heart  insufflciency 144 

Organic  heart  disease.. 83 

The  above  impSs  were  i>upfls  especiaUy  selected  iirom  different  buildings,  or  pupils  of  ungraded  rooms, 
or  of  tiie  special  schoob,  or  of  the  deaf  school,  or  otBce  examinations. 

Total  number  examined  for  the  year,  7,776. 

R^XMt  of  defective  growth  and  vitality  and  school  work  accompanying  these  defective  pupils  is  hard 
to  make.  It  is  mostiy  measured  by  the  number  of  repeaters  In  the  schoob,  by  considerate  sickness  and 
dinase,  and  by  more  or  less  faiefBeSeooy  and  degeneracy. 

Report  ofkeaUk  naminatione  qfteaekenfor  potitiom  in  the  dt^  Mkoolt. 

Number  of  teactiem  enwnfned • 107 

General  heelth  below  average;  hard  to  Judge  accurately. 

Error  tai  vision  uncorrected.  36;  wearing  glasses,  23 48 

Hearing  below  normal  (sligntly) 13 

Throat  only  fairly  healthy 29 


OEgmlc  heart  disease 5 

LoDg  action  bdow  normaL 13 

Disturbed  digestkm 10 

81%ht  pelvic  weakness 5 

Nerve  force  reduced  (somewhat) 15 

Sooner  or  later  the  main  data  which  enter  into  the  intelligent  handling  of  puplb  must  depend  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  upon  physlologk»l  age,  the  physical  and  mental  endurance  of  children  and  jrouths; 
tbeeharacter  and  kind  of  work  should  be  adjusted  primarily  to  physiological,  not  ckronolofieal  e#<. 

82883*— 13 6 
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OAKLAND. 

Oakland.  [Supezlntendent  of  schools]  The  Department  of  health  development  and 
sanitation.    In  his  Annual  report,  190^1910.    p.  61-64.    (Director,  N.  K.  Foster) 

"It  was  imiMMsIble  to  exBinJiie  ererj  child;  henoe  only  those  who  wore  defectire  enough  to  be 
observed  by  the  teacher  were  examined."    Number  examined,  1,005;  not  tabulated,  07. 

DefBctive  vision .....^ 641 

Defective  teeth 035 

Defective  breathing 300 

Pbeased  tonsils 300 

Diseased  glands 827 

Adenoids 200 

Defective  hearing 283 

Malnutrition 87 

Skin  diseases 20 

Nervous  diseases 1 

Orthopedic  defects 

Heart  disease 

Lung  disease 

Defective  palate 

Number  with  1  defect 71 

Number  with  2  defects 730 

Number  with  3  defects 330 

Number  with  4  defects 02 

Number  with  5  defects 10 

Number  with  0  defects 3 

PALO   ALTO. 

PAYNE,  I.  D.  [The  Palo  Alto,  California,  elementary  school  children:  Physical 
defects  and  grade  retardation]  Psychological  clinic,  5:  145-47,  October  15,  1911. 
tables. 

Of  467  enrolled,  110  reported  as  having  no  physical  defect. 

"Among  the  38  children  retarded  two  or  more  years  there  are  only  three  who  have  no  reported 
physical  defects.  .  .  .  Four  are  confirmed  cigarette  smokers.  .  .  .  Twenty-«ix  have  one  or  mora  serfoos 
physical  defects."  - 

PASADENA. 

HO  AG,  Ernest  Bryant.  Some  new  problems  in  school  hygiene.  In  American 
school  hygiene  association.  Proceedings,  1912.  Springfield  [Mass.]  American 
physical  education  review,  1912.    p.  205-208. 

In  the  schools  of  Pasadena,  California. 

''The  plan  consists  or  two  parts  or  features:  1.  A  scheme  (or  a  partial  health  survey  to  be  made  by 
the  pupils  themselves.    2.  A  scheme  for  a  more  extensive  health  survey  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

"The  questions  given  ...  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  .  .  .  with  a  general  summary  of 
the  answers:  1.  Have  yon  ever  had  much  sickness?  Yes,  88.  2.  Are  you  feeling  weii  now7  No,  0. 
8.  Do  you  eat  lunch  every  day7  No,  8.  4.  Do  you  eat  lunch  at  school?  Yes,  70.  6.  Do  you  drink 
coffee?  Yes,  128.  0.  Do  you  drink  tea?  Yes,  125.  7.  Do  you  have  a  ventilated  bedroom  (open  win* 
dow)?  Yes,  263.  8.  Have  you  ever  been  to  a  dentist?  No,  71.  9.  Do  you  ever  use  a  toothbrush? 
No,  53.  10.  Do  your  eyes  smart  in  school?  Yes,  57.  11.  Do  they  trouble  you  in  any  other  way? 
Yes,  71.  12.  Can  you  read  writing  on  the  blackboard  easily  from  your  seat?  No,  39.  13.  Do  you 
often  have  headache?  Yes,  66.  14.  Do  you  notice  any  blurring  of  the  print?  Yes,  50.  15.  Do  yon 
have  earache?  Yes,  38.  16.  Can  you  hear  the  teacher  easily?  No,  60.  17.  Do  you  tire  easily?  Yes,  82. 
18.  Do  you  work  any  out  of  school  hours?  Yes,  122  (Average  1}  hours  per  day).  19.  How  much  do  you 
study  at  home?    (Average  40  minutes.)    20.  Do  you  take  regular  exercise?   Yes,  238. 

"Total  number  of  pupils  Questioned,  270.  Average  age  of  pupils  in  eighth  grade,  15  yean.  Average 
age  of  pupils  in  seventh  grade,  14)  yean    Average  age  of  pupils  in  sixth  grade,  144  years." 

Pasadena.    [Board  of  education]    Report  of  medical  examiner.    In  its  Annual 

report,  year  ending  June  30,  1910.    p.  36-38,  41.    table,    p.  41. 

Signed:  R.  C.  Olmstead,  M.  D. 

"Practically  every  ohUd  In  the  kindergarten  and  grades  receives  a  physical  examination.  All  high 
■ohool  students  receive  attention  when  necessary." 

Total  number  examined 4,096 

Defective  in  eyes 685 

Defective  in  ears 117 

With  nose  defects 202 

With  throat  defects 240 

With  defective  teeth 1,230 

Matoutrition 105 

Nervous  defects i, 48 
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COLORADO. 

BATES,  ICary  Elisabeth.  The  Colorado  method  for  the  examination  and  care 
of  public  sdiool  children.  In  [American  academy  of  medicine]  Conservation  of 
•chool  children.  Being  the  papers  and  discuasions  of  a  Conference  at  Lehigh 
univerrity,  Aphl  3  and  4,  1912  .  .  .  Easton,  Pa.,  Printed  for  the  American  acad- 
emy of  medicine,  1912.    p.  216-37. 

Reprinted. 

Recpiires  teacher  or  princ^ml  In  erery  public  school,  or  ooonty  superintendent,  dnring  the  first  month 
(rfeach  school  year,  to  test  the  sight,  hearing  and  breathing  of  all  papHs  under  his  charge;  examinations 
to  be  made  without  using  drugs  or  instruments,  or  coming  in  contact  with  said  child;  and  shall  keep 
a  record  and  make  written  report  of  such  examinations  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion as  be  may  require.  Every  teacher  shall  report  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  defectiveDess  of 
any  child  under  his  superrision,  to  the  principal  or  county  superintendent. 

[CALLICOTTE,  Williaxn  Riley]  Physical  examination  required  first  month  [of 
each  school  year]    Colorado  school  journal,  27:  25-27,  September  1911. 

Colorado  law: 

"It  Shan  be  unlawful  for  any  person  having  the  care  or  custody  of  any  child  willfully  to  cause  or 
permit  the  life  of  such  child  to  be  endangered,  or  the  health  of  such  child  to  be  injured,  or  willfully  to 
cause  or  permit  such  child  to  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  that  its  lilie  or  health  may  be  endangered, 
or  in  any  other  manner  injure  such  child." 

For  violation  of  this  act,  a  fine  of  $100  or  a  three-months  imprisonment  may  be  imposed.  It  is  the 
duty  of  county  and  city  superintendents  to  enforce  the  law  for  physical  examinations  and  report  tho 
results  to  the  Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Colorado.  State  sapeiintendent  of  public  inatruetion.  Physical  examina- 
tion [of  school  children]  In  her  Report,  1909-1910.  Denver,  Colorado,  The  Smith- 
Brooks  printing  co.,  State  printers,  1910.    p.  14-17. 

Law  enacted  by  the  Seyenteenth  Qeoeral  Assembly. 

In  54  counties  complying  with  the  law,  92,427  were  examined;  41,546  were  found  defective,  physically, 
mentally  or  morally  to  a  degree  sniBoient  to  warrant  reyortlng  their  condition.  Defects  in  sight  in 
7»fim,  hearing  in  6,155,  breathing  in  8/)45,  and  other  imotaaBiflad  defects,  21,825.  There  were  Zfi7l 
mental  delectiTea  and  746  moral  defectives. 

WIX80N,  Helen  Marsh.  Health  of  school-children.  In  National  association  for 
the  study  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Transactions,  1911.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Press  of  Wm.  F.  Fell  company,  1911.    p.  95-101. 

*'It  is  time  Ibr  us  to  haire  a  little  sane  legislation  regarding  physical  examinations  in  the  schools— 
time  for  us  to  relieve  overburdened  teachers  by  giving  this  work  to  specialists  and  trained  nucseB,  and 
and  while  about  it,  why  not  set  up  a  minimum  standard  of  clothing,  cleanliness,  nutrition,  and  educa- 
tion, and  if  the  standard  is  not  maintained  by  the  child,  make  the  parents  respoosibler" 

fCoMRLBS's  Note.— Since  medical  inspection  and  care  are  for  thoee  school  children  whose  parents 
ere  wet  abU  /inaneiaUf  or  edueaUonaUp  to  do  tkete  neeessarp  thingtfor  these  cAUd reti,  how  could  a  "standard  " 
be  compelled?    Why  not  say,  rather,  "make  the  municipality  or  State  that  is  able,  do  these  thinei"] 

CONNECTICUT. 

QOODEKOX7GH,  Edward  Winchester.  Some  problems  connected  with  the 
medical  inspection  in  schools.  In  Connecticut  State  medical  society.  Proceed- 
mgs,  1911.    Published  by  the  Society,    p.  203-13.    table. 

In  WatOTbury,  Conn. 

T7p  to  1910,  Waterbury  had  no  permanent  records  of  school  inspection,  either  for  department  of  edu- 
cation or  department  of  health. 

"My  first  duty  was  to  observe  the  heating,  ventilation  and  sanitation  of  the  different  school  build- 
ings. .  .  . 

"I  bave  attempted  to  inspect  all  the  children  up  to  and  including  the  fifth  grade  each  month;  ...  to 
lii^)ect  the  grammar  grades  in  some  manner  each  term.  ... 

"The  Waterbury  denul  society  has  done  ...  an  enormous  amount  of  work  in  tabulating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  children's  teeth." 

DJACUSsion:  p.  214-221. 
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Hew  Havsn.  Board  of  edaoatioa.  K«dR«l  faiepection.  In  Ui  Annual  report, 
year  ending  December  3lBt,  1910.    p.  37-39. 

Flnieboolpbrslclkiiiuid  IbTMScbool  anraN. 

Hatli  tllbrt  of  tii6  iihyihiiuii  ii  M  pnrtnt  tbe  devebpmBnt  ol  nmtafioai  dbew.  Whatntt  ■  pupa 
fel  acbMl  ■HI— ■  to  tlw  Uutbn  to  b»rt  i^Biiitmu  tt  *  Moticiout  dfcwM.  tha  pt^etpal  ''"'y*'«*'*r 
mmmoiu  ttaa  nhaol  phfllelUL    ScAml  phTslcluia  do  not  pmcrib*  In  mn;  cas*. 

SLOAN,  Thomas  O.  The  medical  auperviaian  of  school  children  in  South  llu- 
Chester,  Conn.    Medical  record,  82;  339-12,  August  24,  1912.    Ublea. 

InthB  bU  at  IWS,  out  ol  ow  1,800  Khoot  cbiMno,  73  win  found  U  b«  >  yew  or  man  behlod  tnd«, 
61  whow  bukmrdmn  could  not  be  eiplaEiied;  on  eiunliiktlon,  10  of  lbs  51  b>d  one  or  mom  delscti. 
In  1907, 1,UT  mra  nvnlned  tar  eye  dstocta,  uid  SI  were  found  needing  trwlment.  In  ItOS,  304  nn 
examined  Cor  non  tnd  tbicaX  tronblai,  US  bnind  needing  opendoni  or  traktnenl.  In  January  lUO,  a 
■perlal  examination  wu  made  ol  1,564  puplla,  all  «bo  were  at  Ibal  time  In  attendaiics;  mulU  at  lollow*: 

l.MM 

Wactbn) ns 

Ill 

n 

71 


._ liar  opentlDiL . . 

Tonilli  moderalely  enlarisd. 
Adenoids  (uvked) 


BT  li  Id  hii  oOce  at  the  Mbool.  with  U 
le  ^  pannltled  to  atlmd  school  until  aeen  by  meAc«l  examiner. 


in  attendaiwe  at  10  a. 


In  1910-11  South  UanebMer  mffered  from  a  loOf-lMtlnK  eptdemlo  of  narM  tertr,  itartlng  baton  the 
openlngolMihoolila  tbelWL  Tb*tl«wloetl»ylllehl)dc*nHnoancedtoS,M>dayi:axclDdBdohildim, 
4,394dayt.  TotalcortortlBaloM,>beMnM<K  wltb  medloalin<psetkaeait,etc.,aBdeB>ttokalltM, 
total  about  tlStOOO.  Open-alraeboidwai«|iea>d  January  »,  mi. 
Therapeutic  value  of  medical  inspection  of  echool  children.  Amerion  medical 
anociation.    Journal,  65:  696-99,  August  13,  IBID,    tablee. 

PresMts  thiea  Tiew-polnti  of  the  nUlon  of  the  child  to  the  matter  In  band:  "(I)  Sai  the  child. 

whllelnattendanoeatichaal.aDyneedofnedlralBuperTialoot  (Z)  TheielatkmoltbechUdtotbecoia- 
mnnity  at  large.  <3)  The  coosldentlonDlthechlldaaan  Individual"  (Kenni,  fV.  llatthew.  Regaid- 
Ing  medlcAl  Inspection  of  ttbool  children  In  New  BavM.  T*Ma  of  neults,  also  tn^uded  hi  tbe  excerpt 
flT«a  at  lotEth  in  thla  artlehi). 

Table  ol  results  of  examination  of  40D  school  ehUdrto,  New  Baien,  rons,    "A"  denotes  dtdsrtpwa- 
enl,  not  lequlrtaig  traatment;  "  B,"  treatmni  adrltable;  "C,"  liMUinut  Imperatti's: 

Oood.     Fat. 


Appannt  physical  oondltioo. . , 
AdBDOMa 


Dekot  of  mual  breathing. . . 

Delcot  of  palate 

DetntofleeUi 


ContacloaB.. 


BypertrqphlBd  ti 
Ormopedlo  dcAo 
Pulmonary  dlsca 
Snlaned  flands. 

Myopia  or  astigmatism , 


Thess  Btaustlca  "baie  not  be 
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msnocT  Of  Columbia. 

XACATBB,  H.  G.    School  Uggardo.    Some  comments  on  the  local  situation. 
Washingicm  medicaJi  annals,  10:  149-59,  Ju9e  1911.    tables  (Inwn  Ayres,  L.  P.) 

Reprinted. 


"L  TIm  piddle  lAools  Inra  vAOM  Um  hum  yraUran  of  ■tMilillim  mtd.  Mmmmtn  m  do  IbatB 
olotkercdtiM. 

"2.  Tbe  tdiools  ben  are  no  better  adapted  to  tbe  averafi  ob|ld  witb  tbe  aTorage  beaitb  bistory  tban 
are  tboae  in  other  cities. 

"3.  Bdueators  diould  modify  tbe  scbool  course  ao  as  to  aUow  for  tbe  factor  of  iUness;  physiolaas  ahoold 
CDdeavor  to  leetore  cbildreo  to  tbe  scbools  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  avoM  elimlnatkm  from  a09  and 
{rsde  dispuity. 

"4.  fecial  tobosla  have  bes«  estaWlrtnifl  toe  fsr  the  earn  of  laooificiUe  and  nentaUy  dafsotiTe 
children;  other  special  rmgaded  sobools  ought  to  be  estabUibed  te  cam  for  nsfmal  cblldcen  duiing 
temporary  retardation,  tn  order  that  tbey  may  be  restored  to  their  giades»  and  for  physiGally  delactlTe 
chOdnn  so  as  to  adapt  the  sniionHT^  to  the  sapaei^  of  eaob  ehild.  Such  sehoeU  should  perform  the 
ssnie  relatifve  fUaotion  in  the  schools  as  the  copyatasnent  hospital  is  de^^gni^d  to  suhserva  in  the  care 
of  the  sick. 

"6.  The  proUsms  of  lelaidatkn  carry  saw  fblggs  for  the  physleian  enffSflsd  in  wock  among  diildran 
to  know. 

"%.  Adeqoate  medleal  Inspectton  is  snsentlsl  to  the  ssdoetion  of  mtardation  in  healthy  ohUdran  and 
in  physlsally  delMtlve  ones. 

**7.  lledieal  Inspeetien  as nofw  psorided  is  Inedeqiiate. 

"8.  School  nurses  are  indispenmbte  fOr  tbe  best  results  of  medieal  inapeDUaau 

**9.  CoD^ess  Is  not  wflllBg  to  give  to  this  dty  what  ls«verywbess  recognised  as  an  SBBentlai  weapon 
egsttvft  sBleidation  of  ashool  shildifBi,  baring  at  the  last  ssssion  ledvoed  the  medical  inspertlon  sanrice 
and  having  Isiled  to  provide  for  aohool  bobsss. 

"la  The  Dlllinghem  hm  psovldlng  lor  the  eetabMehment  and  malntenanne  of  a  laboratory  for  the 
study  of  detectives  in  the  District  of  Columbia  dioold  be  enaetad,  botii  for  its  broad  ganeml  purposes 
amd  also  for  the  pnper  study  and  rtMSiflnitiwi  of  daisetivs  school  chlMmn. 

*'ll.  Retardation  is  in  part  brought  about  by  repeated  fsUusss  tosuooeed  and  thus  may  be  a  causative 
teetor  in  the  neiinsthentas  and  psyfbasfhenjnn  so  fnqusQt  in  American  life.  The  problem  diould 
cngsfB  the  altantloo  of  physMans." 

FLORIDA. 

BY&D,  Hiram.  Kedical  inspection  of  achook.  J»  Florida.  State  board  of  health. 
Annual  report,  1911.  Deland,  Florida,  The  £.  O.  Painter  printmg  co.,  1912.  p. 
331-41.  (State  board  of  health  of  Florida.    Publication  96,  June  1912) 

Lasgely,  the  eoctnt  «f  hookwons  dissese  tn  nssida  and  the  need  for  medical  inspectiop  as  a  factor 
in  its  eradication. 

"Let  w  paom  hen  long  eaoogh  (e  see  If  we  can  get  the  full  ftnpgrt  of  this  one  diseasa. 

"White  people  snfler  ftam  it  more  then  negroes. 

*'€hildMBi  sBflsr  from  H  more  than  adnlfts. 

"The  nual  popolatioB  saflsfs  team  It  men  then  the  urban. 

"Our  Inquiry  will  be  then  to  itotasmhie  the  coat  in  doilaa  said  esats  that  hookworm  disease  entails 
nposi  oar  rural  wfatte  cUhkeB. 

"Fifty-five  per  c«it  of  oor  peopla  ere  white.  Seventy  par  sent  of  our  people  Uva  in  the  country. 
Therefore  28  per  cant  of  our  white  acbool  children  live  in  the  country. 

**  A  canvass  was  made  by  the  State  board  of  health  covering  6,000  rural  scbool  children  and  it  was 
fnmd  that  53  per  cent  of  them  were  bookworm  sufferers. 

''From  wbidi  it  is  seen  that  15  par  cent  of  the  total  aohool  diUdnn  of  the  State  are  aufEaring  liam 
bookworms. 

"The  extent  to  whidi  tbe  sufferer's  vitality  is  lowered  varies.  But  it  can  be  measured  with  a  feir 
degree  ot  accuracy  by  the  color  of  tbe  blood.  That  is  to  say,  ridi,  healthy,  deep  red  Mood  is  Indexed 
at  UK).  Tfaa  hookweon  sufferer's  blood  becomes  pale  and  watery  In  proportion  to  his  linfection.  And 
m  the  ^Jan^flp  gats  worm  and  worm  tbe  color  index  of  the  blood  runa  down  and  down,  90,  80,  60,  and 
tventoaopercentoftbenormaL  Perfaapa  an  average  color  would  be  70  per  cent.  But,  to  be  eapeoially 
eonaBrvative,  we  will  assume  that  It  is  not  so  low  as  that  We  win  assume  that  it  is  80  psr  oant.  That 
mmns  that  the  saflsrer  is  off  90  per  cent  in  strength,  ao  per  cent  in  lateUeotual  energy,  30  par  osnt  in 


*'Now  tf  15  per  cent  of  oor  sdKMl  children  are  off  ao  per  cent  in  power  of  development,  that  lowers 
the  whole  power  of  development  of  the  aohool  children  of  the  State  by  3  per  cent. 
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*'W6  expend  npoD  our  pabUc  edooetion  now  ebout  12,000,000  e  yeer.  Three  pv  cent  of  02,000,000 
is  000,000. 

''Are  these  flcnres  fMti?  Verity  them  for  yooraelTes.  Sixty  thooaend  doUan  of  our  all  too  aoant 
edocetlonal  ftind  wasted  annually— literally  deToted  to  the  maintenance  of  hookwonns.  Sixty  thoa- 
sand  dollars  for  hookworms,  and  we  havent  taken  into  aoooont  any  of  the  nagro  popolation.  Sixty 
thousand  dollars'  loss,  and  we  haven't  taken  into  account  any  children  under  or  over  sdiool  age.  Sixty 
thousand  dollars'  loss  annually." 

Florida.  Oommittee  on  sanitation  and  pubUc  health  for  the  sohools  of 
Florida.  Report  and  recommendatioiio.  In  Florida.  Static  board  of  health. 
Annual  report,  1911.  Deland,  Florida,  The  E.  O.  Painter  printing  co.,  1912,  p. 
325-27. 

Ckairman,  Hiram  Bsrrd. 

RecQmmendations: 

"(a)  That  'Medical  inspection  of  schools'  he  defined  as  a  systsmatio  effort  to  protect  improve  the 
health  of  any  or  all  pupils.    With  this  in  mind  we  would  recommend— 

"(6)  That  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  medical  inspection  of  schools. 

"(e)  That  the  individual  school,  whether  large  or  smaU,  must  of  necessity  be  the  unit  of  operation. 

**ld)  That  medical  inspection  may  be  as  oomplete  or  as  partial  as  tiie  individual  school  desires  or 
can  afford. 

"(e)  That  it  may  be  carried  out  either  by  the  board  of  education  or  tbB  board  of  health.  (This  refers 
strictly  to  the  local  board  of  education  and  local  board  of  health.) 

"(f)  That  it  may  be  undertaken  by  any  school  in  the  State,  however  large,  or  however  smalL 

"(g)  That  the  larger  schools  can  make  it  more  thorough  and  oomplete  than  the  smaller  one;  but 

"(h)  That  no  school  is  too  small  to  introduce  some  definite  systematio  ngfiae  looking  to  some  form 
of  protection  of  the  health  of  the  pupils. 

"Non.— In  many  schools,  particulaily  in  the  rural  districts,  the  most  important  public  health  prob- 
lem is  hookworm  eradication.  Thiscan  be  aooompUshed  by  the  teacher,  pupils,  and  patents,  without 
any  further  advice  than  they  can  get  tram  the  State  board  of  health. 

"(i)  That  where  it  can  be  afforded  medical  inspection  should  be  carried  out  by  the  oombii^  efforts 
of  the  teadier,  the  doctor,  and  the  nurse. 

"(j)  That  where  all  three  can  not  be  afforded,  by  the  teacher  and  doctor  without  the  nurse. 

"(k)  That  where  a  doctor  can  not  be  had,  it  can  be  carried  on  by  the  teacher. 

"Non.— There  is  a  considereble  amount  of  work  that  the  teacher  can  do  without  the  fto^gt#»Mw  of 
a  doctor.  In  Massachusetts  the  teachers  examine  the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  not  to  determine  what  ails 
them,  but  to  determine  whether  they  are  nonnal  or  abnormal.  If  any  marked  deviation  from  the 
normal  is  Ibund,  the  pupil  Is  referred  to  a  physician. 

"(I)  This  presupposes  a  certain  amount  of  definite  information  of  a  more  or  less  technical  character, 
that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  the  teacher  does  not  get,  to  whidi  end  we  believe  that  the  teachers 
should  receive  definite  instruotioos  as  to  how  to  conduct  such  examinations  as  may  be  deemed  advi»> 
able. 

"(m)  That  the  meeting  of  the  teachers  in  the  several  county  institutes,  and  at  the  State  teachers  aaso- 
elation,  and  the  summer  normals,  and  the  ooUegss,  afford  oooveolent  fora  than  wliteh  the  necessary 
instrucUons  can  be  given. 

*«(fi)  That  the  Steto  board  of  health  is  tfes  logical  body  to  undertake  the  instruotioo  of  the  teachen 
for  this  work,  hence  we  beUeve 

"(o)  That  the  immediate  need  is  for  the  Stete  superintendent  of  publio  instruction,  and  the  State 
health  officer,  to  codperate  in  providing  for  a  course  of  demanstratioos  in  all  the  summer  normals 
and  similarly  in  all  the  ooUeges  which  have  nonnal  departments,  and 

•<  (p)  That  these  demonstrations  shall  cover  such  features  as  may  be  aitjudged  of  vital  importance 
by  the  Steto  health  officer  and  the  Stete  snperintendoit  of  public  instruction." 

STILES,  Charles  Wardell.    Frequency  of  hookworm  disease  or  ground  itch  ane- 
mia among  public  school  children  in  Southern  Florida.    Public  health  reports, 
25:  351-^,  March  25,  1910. 
"Summary  of  1,306  pupils  in  8  schools  in  6  towns  in  3  counties. 


Boys. 
Oirts. 


Number 


fi06 
710 

1,306 


Number 
of  sus- 
pects. 


409 
322 


731 


Percent 
of  sus- 
pects. 


6a.6 
45.3 

55.9 
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"Ttmb  stetlstloa  of  school  ohUdien  are  ezoMdlngly  irignifloant,  from  various  points  of  vfow: 

"First.  These  children  are  growing  op  under  a  seyere  physical  handicap.  If  they  do  not  ondergo 
medica]  treatment,  not  only  will  this  handicap  be  appreciable  in  deaths  doe  directly  to  bookworm 
infection,  but  this  infection  will  so  reduce  their  vitality  that  they  will  more  readily  faU  a  prey  to  other 
diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  malaria,  etc. 

"Seoood.  Their  physical  development  is  of  necessity  inhibited,  and  many  of  them  may  reach  matu- 
lity  stunted  in  their  growth. 

"Third.  Children  in  this  condition  can  not  possibly  be  expected  ftiUy  to  assimilate  the  education 
which  is  being  given  to  them,  and  as  a  result  the  money  being  spent  on  education  is  not  giving  to  these 
towns  fun  returns.  .  .  . 

**  Fourth.  Not  only  these  three  counties  but  all  other  parts  of  the  South  visited  by  winter  tourists 
should  awaken  promptly  to  the  self«vldent  tact  that  the  danger  is  present  that  such  tourists  will  soon 
avoid  those  rural  portions  of  the  South  in  which  the  soil  pollution  is  so  extensive  as  to  lead  to  55.0  per 
cent  hookworm  infection  among  the  school  children.  .  .  . 

*<  A t  least  five  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  visited  showed  clear  and  pronounced  effects  of  hookworm 
inftoction." 

GEORGU. 

Atlanta.    Board  of  education.    Department  of  medical  inspection.    In  iti 
Report,  January  1912.    p.  231-32. 

Sigfud:  Robert  0.  Stephens,  M.  D. 

Medical  inspection  established  in  Atlanta,  winter  of  1900.  Force,  to  date,  consists  of  chief  examiner, 
one  white  assistant,  one  colored,  four  white  nurses  and  one  colored. 

"  Method  pursued  is  that  of  routine  examination.  A  school  is  visited  daily  by  an  examiner  and  nurse 
antU  ea^  child  in  that  school  has  received  a  physical  examination."  Defects  are  noted  en  individual 
cards.  "If  the  deltet  is  remediable  a  notice  card  is  sent  to  the  parents  suggesting  that  dental  or  medical 
attention  be  given.  .  .  . 

"Out  of  5,838  reoommendefl  lor  treatment  in  1910-1011, 50.0  per  cent  received  treatment,  but  in  order 
to  get  this  number  treated  the  nurses  made  4,814  visits  to  homes. 

"Schools  examined  for  the  first  time  furnish  in  every  instance  from  60  to  04  per  cent  of  the  children 
defective." 

Auguata  and  Biehmond  Oounty,  Georgia.   [Board  of  education]    Medical 
inspection  of  schools.    In  its  Annual  report,  1910.    p.  22-23;  111. 

"  During  the  past  year  we  have  had  a  very  satisfactory  experiment  with  .  .  .  district  nurse  visitation 
and  inspection  at  the  John  Milledge  school.  The  district  nurse  of  the  fifth  ward  has  attended  that 
school  for  two  or  three  hours  each  week»  has  visited  all  the  grades,  and  has  had  referred  to  her  all  sus- 
pected cases  of  disorder  or  disease.  She  then  refers  the  cases  to  the  regular  physician  of  the  city,  or  to 
specialists.  ... 

"There  is  also  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  board  [of  education)  to  engage  the  cooperation  of  the 
board  of  health  by  which  ...  at  least  one  nurse  and  one  physician  shall  be  especially  set  apart  for  school 
inspection  ...  as  a  part  of  the  r^ular  work  of  the  board  of  health  ...  by  which  a  complete  system 
of  medical  inspection  can  be  inaugurated  for  all  the  schools." 

FOBT,  A.  Q.    Examination  of  county  school  children.    Medical  association  of 
Georgia.    Journal,  2:  7,  May  1912.    table. 
"  The  combined  results  of  the  inspection  of  three  rural  counties  in  Georgia  are  as  follows: 


AnMnia • ■ 

Defective  vision 

Defective  teeth 

Enlarged  tonsils 

Admcdds 

Defective  heart  sounds 

Sounds  indicative  of  pathological  conditions  in  lungs 
Diseeaesofeais 

Number  examined ...., 


White. 


804 

774 

202 

28 

506 

368 

406 

252 

400 

144 

77 

20 

33 

72 

110 

2 

1,663 


Colored. 


1,556 


Total. 


1,668 
320 
064 
658 
544 
07 
106 
112 


3,210 


*'In  the  inspection  of  the  sanitary  surroundings  of  50  of  these  schools,  we  found  17  privies  only,  and 
all  of  these  poorly  constructed.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  1,668  gave  clinical  evidence  of  bookworm 
infection  and  microscopical  examination  revealed  that  an  average  of  74.7  per  cent  of  the  suspects  were 
infectedf" 

70BT,  A.    Q.    [Hookworm   disease  among  Geoigia  school  children]    American 
idux>l  board  journal,  43:  39,  October  1911. 
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Defectives  among  the  children  of  Stewart^  Webster  and  Tift  counties,  Georgia, 


Nmnber  examined . . 
Nmnbtr  delBotiv* . . 

Nonnal 

Number  of  defects. . 
Hookworm  suspects 

Defective  e^ 

EolarfSd  gumds 

Defectlye  teeth 

Enlarged  tonsib 

Adenoids 

Skin  defects 

Heert  disease 

Lung  diseases 

Bone  diseases 

Ear  diseases 


NeRTo 
children. 


l.SSb 

888 

068 

1,721 

774 

28 

168 

3«8 

252 

144 

15 

20 

?2 

5 

2 


BaTaxmalx  and  County  of  Chatham.  [Board  of  education]  Health  and  sanita- 
tion.   In  its  Annual  report,  year  ending  June  30th,  1910.    p.  16-18. 

"Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  the  prindpai  a  pupil  oi  the  public  schools  needs  medical  treatment 
.  .  .  he  shall  notify  the  parent  or  guardian  .  .  .  Sodi  pupil  shall  not  be  permitted  to  continue  in  attend- 
anoe  upon  the  pabUo  Mfluwb  until  a  oertifleate  from  the  attending  physician  shall  have  been  presented 
tottiapcinolpaL" 

This  plan  has  been  in  operation  since  January  1, 1910.    Cases  reported,  191. 

[Stephens,  Robert  G.]  Medical  inspection  of  school  children.  In  Georgia  educa- 
tional association.  Proceedings  and  addresses,  1911.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Bennett 
printing  house,    p.  65-73. 

Oaaeral  rteumd,  by  the  medical  fsamln^r  of  schools,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

"Out  of  a  group  of  2,376  examined  in  Atlanta  in  1909, 1,452  were  defective,  or  01.1  per  cent;  out  of  2,166 
in  Atlanta  examined  m  fall  of  1910, 1,653  or  76.2  per  cent  were  defective." 

DefecU:  Atlanta,  1910. 

Nutrttkm : so 

Anaemia 38 

Glands 192 

Heart li 

SkJn. 42 

Nerroos 6 

Teeth 1,372 

Tonsils 375 

Adenoids 257 

Xy« l» 

liungs 9 

Two  medical  inspectors  and  four  nurses  work  under  control  of  board  of  education.  Two  weeks  are 
allowed  to  elapse  following  notification  to  parents  of  defects,  after  which  time  a  nurse  visits  the  home 
of  each  defective  ohild  who  has  not  returned  a  card  signed  by  physician  or  dentist. 

IDAHO. 


.,  George  B.    Medical  inspection  of  schools.    Northwest  medicine,  n.  s.  3: 

34(M3.  December  1911. 

Bute  y,  of  the  State  board  of  health  of  Idaho,  requires  the  coimty  physician  to  "report,  on  or  about 
Beptember  1  of  each  year,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  the  county  in  which  he  resides." 
The  author  receiving  permission  to  examine  the  school  children  in  his  home  town,  Rexburg,  "to  see 
if  the  (lnd'"g»  of  inspection  in  other  parts  of  the  county  could  be  bourne  out"  by  his  personal  investlgar 
tion.  Teachers  tested  the  eyes  with  Snellen's  chart,  took  records  of  heights  and  weights,  ages,  grades, 
number  of  years  attending  sdiool,  and  history  of  contagious  diseases;  Dr.  Hyde  examining  the  ears,  nose, 
ttiroat,  and  teeth. 
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Results. 


Adooida.. 


HrptioPhtedtoggMs. 
Mid  eye  defwt: 


RansiQg  from  ao/30  to  20/40 

RaudDg  aoyso  to  0/aoo 

^  of  UMM  pupfla  had  beadaehee  on  readlnf;  13  had  change  of  posture  at 
desk  in  oraer  to  be  able  to  write  tbeir  lessons;  11  could  not  see  the  lesson 
written  on  the  Uackboard,  from  where  they  sat  in  their  room.) 

Detoetire  teeth  (of  these.  25  per  cent  in  very  bad  conoition) 

Mitral  regurgitation  (tiistoiies  of  rhenmatiBm  in  4  cases) 

No  discoverable  defects  in 


16 

8 

54 

58 
41 


Percent 


4 

3 
14 


11 

ftS 
28 


"TlwM  results  .  .  .  show  that  the  chikiien  in  this  western  oountry  have  not  nearly  the  same  number 
ef  physical  detets  among  them  as  examination  shows  exists  among  the  sehods  of  the  Bast." 

auNois. 

Chicago.  Board  of  education.  Department  of  child-etudy  and  educational 
research.  Ghild-study  and  educational  reeearch.  In  its  Report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  schools  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912.    p.  44-50.,    table. 

From  Beport  of  directors,  D.  P.  Maclfillan. 

M  Of  the  whole  number  of  children,  2,095,  examined  during  the  year  .  .  .  with  the  exception  of  truants 
and  incorrigibles  .  .  .  the  maximum  number,  460,  fktlls  In  that  group  which  is  made  up  of  children 
with  nervous  disorders,  particular  physical  defects  or  general  constitutional  depletion.  In  the  ui^fority 
of  cases  they  proved  to  be  extremely  backward  pupils." 

CkUdren  examined  from  July  J,  1911,  to  June  SO.  1912. 

BUnd  or  defective  vision  1 116 

Deaf  or  defective  hearing 126 

Cr^pled 58 

Truants  and  incorrigibles,  at  office 34 

Truants  and  incorrigibles,  parental  school 400 

Subnormals. 269 

DeiBctive  in  n>Mch  (persistent  cases  only) 66 

Tttbereukms  (not  inottding  anaemlos) 13 

EpBq>tios  (most  ageravated  cases  only)-. 13 

Children  with  constitutional  depletion  or  nervous  disorders  or  specific  physical  deiiects 469 

Special  cases:  Unusually  bright childran,  moral  delinquents,  mental  aberrants 276 

Chicago.  Department  of  health.  Bureau  of  contagious  diseases.  Medical 
school  inspection.    In  iu  Report,  1907-1910.    p.  22-33, 39.    tables,    chart,    forms. 

*<Par  the  supervision  of  approximately  400,000  school  pupils  in  the  public  and  parochial  schools  .  .  . 
the  dty  employs  100  medical  health  offlcen  and  41  nurses,  all  of  whom  secure  their  appointments  by 
competitive  dvil  service  examinations.  For  administrative  purposes  5  medical  health  officers  are 
selected  to  supervise  without  extra  pay,  the  other  96;  and  2  nurses,  one  receiving  116  per  month  more 
than  the  others,  supervise  the  other  39.  The  dty  is  divided  into  96  districts,  to  each  of  whidi  is  assigned 
a  medical  health  olBcer,  whoee  duty  it  is  to  Inspect  the  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  district.  In  addition, 
he  h^s  control  and  supervision  of  all  contagious  diseases  in  the  territory  to  which  he  is  assigned.  .  .  . 

"The  medical  health  officer  makee  daily  vidts  to  each  school  asdgned  him,  commencing  work  at 
9  a.  UL  At  the  beginning  of  the  term  he  makes  a  rapid  inspection  of  all  pupils  to  determine  if  any  .  . . 
bear  evidence  of  a  contagious  disease. 

"  For  this  preliminary  Inspection  the  health  officer  vidts  each  room,  stands  with  his  beck  to  a  window, 
and  has  all  pupils  in  the  room  lUe  past  him.  .  .  .  The  pupil  .  .  .  exposes  to  view  petals  of  hands  and 
wrists;  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand  puUs  down  the  eyelid,  expodng  the  ooi^unctiva;  opens  the  mouth 
and  puts  out  the  tongue.  This  hurried  inspection  is  made  by  the  phyddan  without  touching  the 
popiL  .  .  .  After  the  completion  of  this  preliminary  inspection  ...  the  regular  forenoon  inspection 
is  taken  up. 

"Inspections  and  examinations  at  high  schools  are  done  only  oo  request  or  .  .  .  emergency.  Paro- 
diial  schools  desiring  .  .  .  have  the  same  service  as  the  public  schools.  Inspection  for  contagious  die* 
ease  in  parochial  schools  is  enforced.  In  making  physical  examinations,  we  begin  with  the  pupils  in 
highest  grade,  completing  one  school  before  beginning  'physicals'  in  another. 

"  The  daily  routine  is  as  follows: 

"Inspection  is  first  made  fbr  contagious  diseases,  after  whidi  ten  or  more  phjrsleal  examinaUons  are 
made. 

"The  healtb  ofDcers  request  prindpals  to  have  all  pupils  in  readiness  for  inspection  who  have  been 
absent  four  consecutive  days  .  .  • 
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« All  diildran  to  be  examined  are  eent  to  a  room  by  themselves.  .  .  .  liwpertton  ia  made  with  rate, 
enoe  to  oommmiioable  diseases  and  Taodnal  status  of  papUa. 

« Pupils  with  ma^ed  defects  needing  immediate  attention  .  .  .  referred  by  the  principal,  teacher 
or  nurse,  are  examined  without  delay.  If  agreeable  to  the  principal,  Friday  is  [the] .  .  .  day  for  such 
emergency  examinations. 

*<  Health  officers  are  forbidden  to  make  any  suggestions  as  to  the  treatment  or  management  of  papili 
who  are  sick.    This  command  is  imperatiTe. 

"Beginning  November  1,  each  year,  medical  officers  vaccinate  firee  of  charge  any  child  or  pupil  who 
may  apply  to  them  for  vaccination:  .  .  .  vaccinate  no  child  without  the  consent  of  parent  or  guardian. 

'•Health  officers  carry  with  them  the  following  supplies  Circulars  <m  Prevention  of  consumption; 
The  vaccination  creed:  special  circulars  on  each  of  the  inliBctious  diseases,  and  warning  slips  to  dis* 
tribute  and  post  in  public  places;  wood  spatulas  for  tongue  depressors  (Bach  tongue  depressor  is  used 
only  once  and  then  burned^  culture  media  and  outf  ts  for  Widal  test." 

The  blanks  follow  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  used:  Family  history;  physical  record;  madical 
inspecti(m  of  schools  exclusion;  non-exclusUm  notiflcatiofi  of  abn<vmal  condition:  health  officer^  daily 
report;  card  for  child  to  take  to  physidan  and  return  ta  school  nurse;  health  officer's  monthly  report. 

A  summary  of  the  reports  of  the  school  medical  inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Health,  of  Chicago, 
for  the  year  1900,  gives  the  following  statistks: 

Of  the  total  number  of  children  examined,  123,807  (61  per  cent)  were  defBctive. 


Defects. 


Teeth  defiBcts 

Tonsils  hypertrophied. 

Vision  ddeictive 

Glandular  enlargement 

Nasal  altectioDs , 

Adenoids 

Anemia 

Nutrition  imperfect 

Hearing  deltetive 


Per  cent  of 
the  total 
defects. 


32.3 

20.0 

16.9 

12.3 

4.8 

3.0 

2.6 

2.2 

2.0 


Defects. 


Skin 

Orthopedic  defects 

Heart  diseases 

Mentality  defective 

Nervous  diseases .^ 

Pulmonary  diseases 

Palate  defects 

All  other  defects 


Per  cent  of 
the  total 
defects. 


1.8 
1.0 
.6 
.6 
.4 
.3 
.2 
.1 


Bast   St.   Louis.    Board  of  education.    Retardation.    In  its  Annual  report, 
1910-11.    p.  34-46.    tables  (Gradee  1-12) 

"Of  634  pupils  marked  to  repeat  the  work  of  next  term/'  48  suffered  tram  physical  defects;  44,  mental 
defects. 

In  all  white  schools,  pupils,  6,842;  over  age,  676,  or  39  per  cent  In  all  colored  schools,  pupUa,  IfitO; 
over  age,  714,  or  69  per  cent 

HBDOBB,   Caroline.    Physical  examination   of  below-grade   children.     Illinois 
medical  journal,  15:  433-39,  April  1909.    tables. 
Examination  of  208  (126  boys;  83  girls)  betow-grade  public  school  children  in  Chicago. 


Cervical  glands 

Goitre 

Hypertrophied  tonsU 

Irregular  pulse 

Hemic  murmurs 

Transmitted  apical  murmurs 

Lateral  curvature 

Negative  lungs 

Suspicious  luxkR  flndhigB 

Positive  lung  midings 

Cough 

Pediculosis 

Bad  teeth 

TeaandooSee 


Boys. 


Girls. 


PerctnL 
89.6 

PercenL 
95.1 

23.2 

2S.3 

66.2 

65 

23.2 

19 

50.4 

36.1 

11.2 

10.8 

20 

39.7 

41.6 

43.3 

40 

43.3 

18.4 

13.4 

8 

19 

40 

72.3 

25.6 

25.2 

99.1 

100 
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Qninoy.     [Board  of  education]    Medical  inspection.    In  iu  Annual  report  of  the 

public  ediools,  school  year  ending  June  30,  1911.    p.  31-38.    tables. 

Total  nnmbor  Inspected 3,018 

Defective. 1,191 

With  defecliTe  eyes 284 

With  defBctiTe  heartag 87 

With  thraet  defects 770 

With  neaal  delects. 336 

With  detective  teetii 202 

With  mahratrition A 

With  nervous  titrable 23 

With  kidney  troQble 2 

Phyrideoe  tsdgned  to  the  various  schools,  for  the  inspection,  at  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  committee  of 
the  Adams  County  medical  eooiety  and  the  board  of  education. 
Sifutd  fry  Oommittee  of  board  of  education,  and  Superintendent  of  city  schools  Edward  Q.  Bauman. 

KENTUCKY. 

HAKOOCK,   D.   O.    School  sanitation.    Kentucky  medical   journal,   9:724-26, 
October  1, 1911. 

Propoeee  a  "Health  oommittee  for  each  school,  composed  of  fbar  members,  the  teacher,  a  physician, 
and  a  woman  and  a  man  who  are  each  patrons  of  the  schooL  .  .  . 

*<That  this  oommittee  have  immediate  charge  of  health  matters  in  the  school  and  district;  that  it  be 
crpniKd,  president,  secretary  and  medical  inspector;  that  it  have  meetings  once  each  month  and 
oftencr  if  needed;  that  it  keep  records  of  its  doings;  .  .  .  that  this  oommittee  see  to  it  that  the  school- 
boose  b  properly  constructed  and  kept;  that  conditions  are  such  as  will  insure  the  comfort  and  health 
of  teachers  and  pupils;  that  contagious  diseases  are  immediately  oontroUed;  that  infectious  diseases  are 
not  carried  to  the  sohooL 

''There  is  a  useless  and  orimtoal  sacrifice  of  time,  comfort,  health  and  life  in  our  schools  which  should 
Dotexist.  .  .  .  The  remedy  is  immediate  supervision  by  those  who  are  on  the  field  and  who  have 
penonal  interest  at  stake." 

Following  this  address  of  Dr.  Hancock  before  the  Henderson  county  teachers'  Institute,  August  24, 
ini,  a  resolution  was  adopted: 

**Rea6t90df  That  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  ]a  hereby  requested  by  the  institute  to  appoint 
s  health  committee  as  suggested  by  the  paper  of  Dr.  Hancock,  in  each  school  district  in  Henderson 
County;  that  the  teacher  and  trustee  of  each  school  are  hereby  requested  to  organise  the  oommittee 
thus  appointed  and  to  assist  it  in  doing  the  work  contemplated;  that  the  county  superintendent  have 
printed  a  list  of  these  committees  for  use  in  organising  for  school  sanitation.'' 

LOUISIANA. 


Hew  Oxleaiis.    Superintendent  of  schools.    [Report  of  the]  Department  of 

hygiene,    in  to  Annual  report,  1910-1911.    p.  85-142.    tables. 

Reported  as  defective  by  grammar  and  primary  grade  teachers,  2,339  pupils;  and  85  kindergarten 
papils. 


Total  exainined,  1^08: 
hearing. . 


Defective 
Enlarged  glands^ 

DefBcave  vision 

Defective  breathing. . . 

Defective  teeth 

Hvpertrophied  tonsils. 

Aoeooids 

Other  defecU 


Boys. 


Girls. 


22 

20 

464 

823 

183 

280 

U8 

91 

409 

360 

161 

161 

77 

60 

9G 

60 

From  September  26  to  June  16,  the  total  was: 

Soarletina 231 

Diphtheria 145 

Measles 660 

SmaDpoz. 12 

Among  nonquarantinable  exclusions  were: 
Imi 


SS^: 


Pedicnk>8is 

!<»ema  (chnmic) 

Applloants  for  teachers'  positions  and  pupils  entering  normal  school  required  to  stand  a  physical 


67 
215 
197 

27 


76 
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MAHTB. 

Augusta,  Maine.    Board  of  education.    Medical  inspection.    In  its  Annual 
report.  1910-11.    p.  29-33.    tables. 

**  Orgmiiatton  of  this  dapartmait  to  as  foUowa:  Flnt,  tbe  employmcpt  ol  two  phyiiciaas.  .  .  .  Saosfiid, 
an  annual  ear  and  eye  test,  ooodueted  by  tbe  teaebeit.  .  .  .  Third,  an  annual  tnspeetion  of  tbe  leeth 
by  the  dental  inspector.  .  .  .  Fourth,  the  distribution  ol  the  health  leaflets  issued  by  the  State  board 
of  health.  .  .  . 

"Medical  inspectors  diaU  risit  and  inspect  oioBthly  eaoh  buUdia<  astioned  to  them;  sbaH  aKawtns 
any  teacher  or  school  employee  whenever  such  examination  to  necessary;  .  .  .  shaO  visit  each  school- 
room at  least  onoe  a  year  and  make  a  genefa!  examinatlen  of  the  pupito;  .  .  .  shall' eoBamiae  an  pupib 
referred  by  the  Ixiard,  tbe  superintendent,  prinetpals,  or  teaehetB;  .  .  .  and  ahaU  exclude  Irosn  sobool 
any  employee  or  pupil  whose  presence  to  dangerous  to  the  health  of  tbe  eoheoL  They  shaH  furnish 
teachers  such  inlbrmation  and  instruction  as  they  may  deem  necessary  in  the  interest  of  health.  They 
shall  report  to  the  superintendent  any  insanitary  oondMlan  in  or  around  school  buildings.  .  .  .  Medical 
inspectors,  and  school  employees  acting  as  such,  shall  give  no  treatmeot." 

Tabls  III. — Eye  and  ear  U$t, 


2d 
grade. 

Sd 
grade. 

4fh 

grade. 

ftth 
grade. 

0th      7th      8th     ftth 
sradBiigradfli  grade,  iiade. 

High 

Ru- 
ral. 

To. 
tal. 

Number  emmtnAd 

157 
44 

12 

40 

25.6 

150 
32 

9 

36 

22.4 

187 

29 

5 

27 

10.2 

117 

13 

2 

12 

10.2 

181 

11 

"*ii" 

8.4 

121 

9 

10 

15 

12.4 

115 

11 

2 

13 

11.3 

70 
9.2 

266 

28 

2 

20 

1L2 

to 

as 

0 

36 

16.3 

1.458 

Number  having  eye  trouble. . . . 
Number  having  ear  trouble — 

Total  number  defectives 

Per  cent  of  defectives,  all  kinds . 

208 

49 

214 

14.0 

Table  IV. — Showing  results  of  dental  inspection  in  the  schools. 


Kin- 
der. 

ten. 

Qrade. 

Pk^t 
year 
high. 

Ru- 
ral. 

To- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

taL 

Number   ex- 
amined  

00 

10 

50 

40 

70.7 

25.0 

173 

19 

160 

151 

87.2 

10.9 

135 

30 

132 

127 

94.0 

22.2 

142 

22 

104 

97 

08.3 

16.0 

157 

35 

143 

146 

92.3 

22.3 

115 

33 

9S 
88 

70.5 

28.7 

110 

39 

92 

86 
78.9 

33.9 

110 

60 

70 

08 

01.8 

46.4 

98 

00 

04 

01 

0S.6 

02.5 

08 

48 

43 
34 

00.0 

70.0 

81 

67 

49 

50 

01.7 

7a4 

135 

22 

118 

123 

91.1 

10.0 

1.3BQ 
431 

1,119 
1.076 

77.3 

31.0 

Number  who 
received  dental 
attention. 

Number  of  cases 
teeth  need 
cleaning. 

Number  of  oases 
decayed  teeth. . . 

Per  cent  having 
defecUve  teeth.. 

Per  cent  who  had 
received  dental 
attention. 

Xaine.    State  superintendent  of  public  schools.    Medical  inspection. 

Report,  1910.    Augusta,  Kennebec  journal  print,  1910.    p.  106-14.    map. 

Map  showing  States  having  medical  Inspection,  p.  114. 
Law  in  effect,  in  Maine,  July  1, 1909. 


In  his 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

HANSON,  Justice  O.    Medical  inspection  in  public  schools.    Boston  medical  and 
surgical  journal,  163:242-43,  August  11, 1910. 

"If  careful  systematic  inspeotkn  to  oarried  on  throu^umt  the  State,  succeeding  generations  because  of 
It  will  be  less  burdened  by  phyrioal  and  mental  cripples,  will  be  more  tree  ITom  contagious  and  InlBo- 
tious  diseases,  and  will  have  a  more  intelligent  conception  of  disease,  and  Its  cause  and  afltet." 

Discussion:  p.  243-45  (Dr.  Thomas  P.  Harrington.) 
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XABTIK,  George  H.  Medical  inspectioB  ia  the  public  echools  of  MassachtisettB. 
In  Maanchusetts.  Board  of  educaticm.  Annual  report,  January  1911.  Boston, 
Wright  ^  Potter  printiiig  co.,  State  printers,  1911.    p.  KM-198.    tables. 

*'AJ]  of  the  S3  cities  and  297  of  the  321  towBi  report  tat  the  ammal  aebool  retOTDf  for  1909  thst  school 
phyridsns  hare  been  appointed.  .  .  . 

"In  other  words,  96  per  cent  of  the  school  pupils  in  cities  and  towns  are  having  nominal  medical  io- 
speetlon.  ... 

"From  tabe  retntns  received  at  the  ofBoe  of  the  boaM  of  education  and  the  published  reports  of  city 
boards  of  health,  it  appears  that  during  the  year  1909  tltere  was  spent  for  the  medical  inspection  of  school 
chiklren  the  som  of  1101,745.59.  This  is  an  average  of  about  20  cents  per  child.  But  as  in  some  cities, 
where  the  inspection  is  hi  the  hands  of  the  board  of  health,  the  parochial  schools  are  inspected  as  well 
as  the  public  schools,  and  in  Boston,  which  has  about  one-fifth  of  aU  the  enrolled  children  in  the  State, 
the  cost  of  inspectioii  is  much  above  20  cents,  the  actual  average  cost  outside  of  Boston  is  much  below 
20  cents. 

"What  school  authorities  should  do  is  stated  by  the  statutes  ...  to  be  twofold: 

"  Pirst,  to  provide  for  a  general  examination  of  all  the  children  in  the  public  schools  at  least  once  a 
year  for  any  defect  or  disability  tending  to  intMfere  with  their  school  work. 

"Second,  a  special  ezaminadoa  of  children  (a)  who  shew  signs  of  behig  in  ill  health  or  of  suffering 
from  infectious  or  contagious  disease;  (b)  who  are  relwning  to  school  after  absence  on  aoooont  of  illnesi 
•  or  ITom  unknown  cause.  .  .  . 

"  There  is  another  function  of  the  school  physieian.  .  .  .  The  kiw  says  he  shall  make '  such  fdrther  ex. 
amlnation  of  teachers,  Janitors  and  school  buildings  as  in  his  opinion  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the' 
pupils  may  require.'  ... 

^Dental  elinks  tor  school  children  have  been  established  in  a  number  of  localities. 

"In  Lynn  a  dental  dlQMnsary  was  carried  on  in  1910  in  connection  with  a  neighborhood  house.  Fifteen 
Lynn  dentists  and  10  out-o^town  dentists  gave  their  services.  A  nominal  charge  was  made  of  15  cents 
far  cleaning,  10  cents  for  extraction  and  25  cents  for  fillings.  One  thousand  and  ten  opetatlons  were 
psformed  upon  children.  .  .  . 

"In  Winchester  .  .  .  the  dentists  in  town,  nine  in  number,  each  give  one-half  day  a  week  to  work 
with  needy  cases,  at  a  nominal  charge  of  25  cents  per  case.  .  .  .  The  school  nurse  works  in  cooperation 
with  the  dentists.  .  .  . 

"  The  sdiool  retnms  show  that  the  eye  and  ear  tests  have  been  given  as  required  by  law  in  all  the  towns 
snd  dties,  exoepting  Otis  and  Moimt  Washhigton.  Four  annual  examinatfons  have  been  made  since 
the  law 


Nomber  of  pupils  examined — 

Number  defisctive  in  vision 

Number  defective  hi  hearing.... 
Per  oent  of  defectives  in  vision.. 
Per  cent  of  defectives  in  hearing 


1907 


432,464 
90,607 
27,387 

a.3 

6.3 


1908 


437,435 

81,156 

22,601 

1&5 

5.1 


1900 


441,463 

73,120 

20,167 

16.5 

4.5 


1910 


«4,058 

71,902 

17,320 

15.8 

3.8 


"  One  or  more  nurses  are  now  empfoyed  in  the  schools  of  Amherst,  'Boston,  Brooton,  BrookHne,  Gam- 
bridge,  Canton,  Holyoke,  Lancosler,  Leoutnster,  Lowell,  Northampton,  Korthborough,  Walpole,  WaL 
thaoi  end  WkicheBter." 

8NEDDBK,  David  [Samuel]  Problems  of  health  eupervifiion  in  MaesachusPtts. 
In  American  school  hygiene  association.  Proceedings,  1912.  Springfield  [Mass.] 
American  j^ysical  educatioii  reriewy  1912.    p.  18-26. 

AUoin  Journal  of  education,  75:  45S-4K>,  April  26. 1912. 

''I.  Legislative  proviskms. 

**U.  ApplkAtkmoflaws. 

"m.  Problems  of  health  supervteion:  A.  Bow  can  health  supervision  be  planned  and  organized  so  as 
to  promote  efltetive  administration?  B.  What  should  be  the  distrlbutkm  of  the  functions  of  health 
soperviskm  among  various  possible  agencies,  such  as  teachers,  nurses,  physicians,  physical  trainers,  and 
the  home?  C.  What  must  be  the  character  and  training  of  those  cooperating  in  this  workT  D.  What 
Aan  be  their  relation  to  the  existing  school  authorittos?  G.  What  will  be  the  necessary  financial  cost 
of  sudi  servicer  F.  What  shall  be  the  control  of  health  suj:  ervision  over  the  actions  of  parents  and  other 
non-school  agencies  affecting  the  children;  and  O.  Is  there  needed  provision  of  f^ilities  for  investigatka 
nd  soperviikm  by  state  authoriUesr" 
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BOSTON. 

AYBB,  8.  H.  Medical  inflpection  of  schools  in  Boston,  Mass.  Boston  medical  and 
smgical  journal,  164:  456-60,  March  30,  1911. 

Historical  sketch;  salaries,  etc,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Read  at  the  Boston  health  conference,  1915,  February  20, 1011. 

COtJES,  WiUiam  Pearoe.  The  medical  inspection  of  schools  in  Boston,  the  pres- 
ent limitations  and  future  possibilities.  Boston  medical  and  sui^gical  journal,  160: 
74^-48,  June  10, 1909. 

"The  teachers  in  the  varioas  rooms  send  a  slip  down  to  some  central  place  with  the  difld's  name, 
number  of  the  room  and  symptoms  of  tronble.  .  .  .  The  inspector  summons  the  children  to  be  exam- 
ined .  .  .  (and]  examines  them,  writing  on  the  slip  the  diagnosis  and  advice.  He  sees  only  the  children 
whom  the  teacher  sends  slips  for,  that  is,  the  primary  necessity  for  medical  inspection  devolves  on  the 
judgment  of  the  teacher.  .  .  . 

"  One  of  the  conditions  which  should  be  dianged  ...  so  that  the  teachor  can  be  freed  from  responsi- 
bility and  care  in  this  matter." 

COX7ES,  William  Pearce.  Some  problems  of  school  inspection.  Boston  medical 
and  suigical  journal,  164:  814-16,  June  8,  1911. 

ReguU  of  examination  of  158  retarded  pupili. 

Number.    Per  oenL 

Defective  vision 41  2S.9 

DeiSeotive  hearing. 2  1.2 

Chronfe  enlarged  tonsils 122  77.2 

Defective  or  carious  teeth 127  80. 3 

Marked  paUor 84  21.5 

Markedly  undersised 3  1.8 

Extremely  nervous 1  .63 

'<  It  is  of  hiterest  to  compare  the  result  .  .  .  with  that  of' 212  chfldren  of  normal  mental  caliber;  ...  72 
per  cent  of  these  children  showed  chronic  enlarged  tonsils;  50  per  cent  showed  carious  teeth.  ...  It 
would  seem  fh>m  these  statistka  that  chronically  enlarged  tonsils  and  the  generally  accompanying 
adenoids  had  little  to  do  with  the  mental  backwardness  of  these  children,  but  that  caiious  teeth  might 
play  a  considerable  rOle  in  the  causation  of  this  condition." 

OALLIVAN,  William  J.  Child  hygiene.  Mpnthly  bulletin  of  the  Health  depart- 
ment of  the  city  of  Boston,  1:  29-36,  50,  February  1912.    tables. 

Division  of  child  hygiene  "was  created  in  March,  1010.  It  is  concemed  with  the  physical  welCue  of 
every  chfld  in  Boston  from  the  time  ofoonoeption  up  to  the  age  of  16  years.  The  work  is  classified  ...  as 
foUows:  1.  Pre-natal  and  post-natal  work.  2.  Medfcal  inspectfc>n  of  schools.  3.  Physical  examination 
of  licensed  minors. 

«Medk^  inspectkm  of  schools  begins  at  the  kindergarten  class  and  ends  with  the  hig^  sdiools.  Of 
equal  importance  are  the  three  objects  ...  in  view,  as  foUows:  1.  The  detection  of  communicable 
diseases  and  the  excluskm  from  school  of  every  pupil  so  oflUcted.  2.  The  protection  of  every  pupil  in 
the  schools  from  contagion  unrecognized  by  parent  or  teacher.  3.  The  detection  of  such  defects  which 
if  untreated  would  result  in  permanent  iiUury  to  the  pupH. 

**  The  board  of  health  is  emphatfc  in  its  stand  ag^nst  pneerlbing  for  any  disease  or  defect  discov- 
ered. .  .  .  F.very  case  requiring  medical  or  dental  aid  is  referred  to  the  family  physician  or  to  the  funily 
dentist.  Those  who  are  unable  to  employ  professional  services  are  referred  to  reputable  hospitals  or 
dental  clinks. 

**  Under  the  present  system,  the  school  physicians  are  under  the  authority  of  the  board  of  health;  the 
school  nurses  are  under  the  authority  of  the  school  committee.  The  number  of  nurses  employed  is  alto- 
gether inadequate  for  the  work  required.  The  board  of  health  is  ready  to  employ  a  corps  of  nurses  to 
assist  in  school  inspection,  but  up  to  the  present  time,  they  have  not  been  willing  to  duplicate  a  system 
maintained  by  the  school  committee.  A  transfer,  then,  (^  the  nurses  from  the  school  committee  to  the 
board  of  health  would  render  medical  inspection  of  schools  as  nearly  perfect  as  human  endeavor  can 
accomplish. 

'*The  school  population  at  this  date  is  123,001.  This  includes  attendance  in  public  and  parochial 
schools.  For  this  work  there  are  employed  82  phyafeians,  who  are  required  to  visit  every  school  bufld- 
ing  on  every  school  morning  of  the  year." 

1 8u  sanw,  162:  216,  February  17,  lOia 
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Result  of  the  physical  extmUnation  of  sthool  children  in  Boston  for  the  year  1911-1919, 

Total  immbGr  of  obUdreBezamiiied 118,781 

Total  nomber  of papUswitluratdeiBctB ,.. 40,850 

Total  number  of  impils  with  dflioets 77,931 

Defscts  noted  as  follows: 

Mental  deOoloioj 601 

DeiBCtlve  nasal  breathing 0,098 

Hypeitrophied  tonsils 26,121 

DetetiTe  teeth 61,340 

DelBctiye  palate 371 

Cerrical  sUmds 13,711 

Pulnuniary  disease: 

Pnlmonary  tobenmlods 133 

Acate  bronchitis 1,160 

Asthmft 63 

Pleurisy 42 

lOsoeUaneoos 987 

GvdiM;  disease 3,091 

Nenroos  disease 606 

Orthopedic  defects: 

Tabercolons 693 

Nontabercnlous 1,181 

SUn 6,243 

Rickets 1,019 

llahratrttion 3,891 

SXXTH,  C.  Morton.    Diseases  of  Uie  skin.    Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal, 
166;  623-24,  April  25,  1912. 

A  oompfete  physical  examination,  September  13  to  December  31,  1911,  showed  11,601  children  ib  the 
Boston  schools,  having  skin  diseases.  The  mimber  was  exceeded  only  by  decayed  teeth,  hypertro- 
phisd  tonsils,  defeotiTe  nasal  breathing  and  enlarged  cervical  glands.  The  common  diseases  are 
scabies,  pediculoeis,  impetigD,  and  ringworm;  these  four  were  found  in  the  schools  no  less  than  6,428 
timesy  or  55  per  cent  of  aU  the  skin  affections  reported.    There  were  5,267  children  with  pediculosis. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Cambridge.    Board  of  health.    School  inspection.    In  its  Annual  report,  year 
ending  December  31,  1910.    p.  37-41. 

Signed:  Bradford  H.  Peiroe,  M.  D. 

Concerning  the  school  nurse  see  p.  40-41. 

Six  public  school  and  6  parochial  Inspectors;  ^d  2  school  nurses. 

Number  of  pupils  ill  and  defective,  1,870. 

Cfaiekeni>ox 28 

Diphtheria 2 

Eciema 86 

Oonocrhea 0 

Laryngitis 6 

Measles 4 

Qerman 0 

Mumps 6 

Scarlet  fever 2 

Syphilis 0 

TonaOitls 71 

Tubenmloeis.  pulmonary 3 

Tuberculosis,  other  forms 1 

Whooping  cough 0 

Eyes, 

CouJunctivitis 79 

Corneal  ulcer  or  opacity 4 

Keratitis 1 

Strabismus , 16 

Imperfect  sight 27 

In  two  schools  located  in  the  same  section  of  the  dty,  one,  rather  dosely  turronnded,  and  not  woU 
ventflated,  has  had  many  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  d^htheria  for  several  years.  The  other  school, 
older  and  in  an  open  space,  has  had  but  two  oases  of  diphtheria  and  one  of  scarlet  fover  in  more  than 
a  year. 
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CANTON. 

OABOT,  Arthur  Tracy,  School  inspection  in  small  towns.  In  American  school 
hygiene  association.  Proceedings,  1911.  Springfield,  Mass.,  American  physical 
education  review,  1911.    p.  40-43. 

AUo  in  Boston  medioal  and  lorgloal  Journal,  164:  633-34,  May  4, 1911. 

The  town's  appropriation  being  too  small  for  payment  for  systematic  medical  inspeotion,  at  a  town 
meeting  in  1906^  a  sohool  nurse  appropriatfon  of  9500  was  made,  a  trained  nurse  to  begin  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  sohool  year.  The  work,  which  also  included  the  parochial  school,  was  found  to  be  so  satis- 
hotory  that  for  the  year  following,  1900  was  appropriated. 

The  nurse  looks  after  900  children;  makes  examinations  at  b^;inning  of  year,  keephig  card  record; 
keeps  record  of  any  illness  they  have;  children  with  any  infirmity  of  eyes,  ears,  throat  or  general  con- 
dition, are  referred  to  their  physicians;  children  requiring  specialist's  aid  arc  taken  by  her  to  a  public 
oUnlo  in  Boston.  She  gives  hygiene  talks  in  the  schools,  and  visits  the  homes.  "Wo  have  found  the 
work  of  the  sohool  nurse  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  giving  the  town  what  seems  adequate  Inspection 
and  control  of  oontagfous  disease." 

The  nei^boring  town  of  Norwood  adopted  same  system;  Milion,  planning  the  same. 

WELLESLET. 

OANAVAN,  Myrtelle  M.  Medical  data  of  the  examination  of  2,333  supposedly 
normal  adult  young  women.  In  American  school  hygiene  association.  Proceed- 
ings, 1912.  Springfield  [Mass.J  American  physical  education  review,  1912.  p. 
76-91.    tables,    record  blanks. 

The  physical  examinatfon  system  of  WeUesley  oc^ge;  data  covering  examinations  from  1906  to  1911; 
avenge  age  of  students,  19  years. 

Percentagea  of  orthopedic  defects. 

Per  cent. 

1.  Back,  curvature 35 

2.  Shoulders,  uneven 53 

8.  Hips,  uneven 43J 

4.  Legs: 

Jo)  Knock-kneed 21 
b)  Bow4eg Si 
c)  Unequal i 
iespronated 70| 

6.  Longitudinal  arohes: 

(o)  Flat 12 

(bS  High 5 

7.  AntOTor  arohes,  flat 11 

8.  Toe  joints  enlarged 3 

Deaf  or  partly  so 2 

Nose,  hypertrophy  of  turbinate 13 

Tonsils  enlarged 2^ 

While  17)  per  cent  had  had  throat  operations,  and  15  per  cent  of  these,  for  removal  of  tonsils  or  adenoids, 

tonsils  were  found  enlarged  in  28  per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Eve  lesions : 12) 

Glasses  worn 37 

Nutrition  poor 19 

Teeth: 

(o)  Missing 12) 

(b)  Cavities 4 

(c)  Poor  or  Irregular 1 

Menstrual  disorders 23 

Enlarged  lymph  nodes 12 

Heart  lesions: 

(a)  Organic 3 

(6)  Murmurs,  no  symptoms 17) 

(c)  Other  lesions 8 

Sports: 

(a)aiiiUfled 66 

(ft)  Disqualtfled 3 

Unusual  lesions  Ibr  the  most  part  are  stigmata  of  degeneration,  24  dUIerent  sorts. 
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WORCESTER. 

',  Oeorg^  B.    Medical  inspection  in  two  Worcester  schools.    Pedagogical 
seminary,  17:  111-18,  March  1910.    tables. 

"FiftMO  inspecUn  were  appointed  in  Worcester  by  the  boerd  of  health  and  began  worlc  in  October. 
180ft. 

"Our  duties  were  to  inspect  such  children  as  were  referred  to  us  by  the  teachers,  and  make  weekly 
reports  of  such  inspection. 

"October  of  this  year  (1900]  blanks  were  furnished  by  the  board  .  .  .  and  a  systematic  taispection  of 
an  the  pupils  was  begun  The  tests  for  sight  and  hearing  are  conducted  by  the  teachers,  but  .  .  .  they 
are  by  no  means  complete  and  many  of  the  record  cards  show  normal  vision  when  serious  defects  are 
really  present.  .     .    There  is  no  test  card  for  astigmatism.  ... 

"In  the  fifth  grade  only  34  per  cent  had  enlarged  glands.  ...  In  the  sixth  grade  80  per  cent  .  .  .  and 
for  the  whole  school  A5  per  cent.  .  .  .  The  general  nutrition  of  the  pupils  is  .  .  .  63  per  cent  good,  32 per 
cent  medium  and  only  4  per  cent  poor.  .  .  . 

"I  was  not  surprised  that  a  large  number  should  have  poor  teeth;  but  I  was  surprised  that  the  aver- 
age number  per  pupil  should  be  so  high;  that  is  eight  in  the  first  grade  and  nearly  four  in  the  ninth 
grade.  .  .  . 

"The  school  nurse  should  be  the  link  between  the  school  and  the  home,  but  in  Worcester  that  link 
li  missing.  .  .  .    The  distrk^t  nurses  do  help  but .  .  .  can  give  but  little  time  to  this  work.' 


If 


MICHIGAN. 

Grand  Bapids.    Board  of  health  and  Poor  commiasioners.    Report  of  School 

examiner.    In  their  Annual  reports,  year  ending  March  31,  1911.    tables. 

Inspection  for  physk»l  defects  was  ordered  discontinued  by  the  board  of  health,  oo  December  6, 1010, 
and  inspectkm  is  now  made  for  contagious  diseases  only. 
The  following  is  a  report  of  work  from  Aiay  1, 1010  to  April  1, 1911: 

Contagious  diseases  discovered. 

Uch 7 

Whooping  oough 22 

Ifeades 418 

Typhoid  fever 1 

Scarlet  fever 17 

German  measles 62 

ICumps 28 

Chicnnpox 23 

Smallpox 2 

total 570 

Physical  defects  discovered  ( May  /,  1910 ^  to  December  /,  1910.) 

Glandular 1 

Nervous 2 

Stomach 1 

Hernia .* 1 

Defective  teeth 11 

Deformities 1 

Hypertrophied  tonsils 45 

Ear  trouble 1 

Adenoids 3 

Skin  trouble 4 

Total 70 

The  total  number  vaccinated  was  245.    The  acting  school  examiner  is  Leland  H.  Gilleland. 

KIEFE&,  Guy  L.    Medical  inspection  of  school  children.     Dental  summary,  31: 
264-68,  April  1911. 

In  Detroit,  50,501  children  were  examined  by  the  medical  school  inspectors;  3,499  excluded  for  con- 
tagkms  diseases;  818  cases  of  tonsilitis:  12,  of  scarlet  fever.  Physk^l  defects  were  found  in  2,118  pupils: 
Of  these  S9S  had  defective  eyesight;  204,  diseased  eyes;  136,  defective  hearing;  906,  enlarged  tonsils  or 
adenoids,  or  both,  and  210  bad  defective  teeth. 

Beginning  October  23,  1909.  to  May  7, 1910,  the  Detroit  district  dental  society,  in  its  free  dental  clinic, 
attended  to  234  children. 

KABTINDALE,  W.  C.    How  Detroit  cares  for  her  backward  children.    Psycho- 

logical  clinic,  6:  125-30,  October  15,  1912. 

"In  the  fiall  of  1910  the  department  of  special  education  was  organised  and  the  nine  s|>ecial  rooms,  tha 
school  for  cripples  and  schools  for  stammerers,  were  placed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  general 
supervisor." 

«2883**— 13 0 
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Binet-SimoD  tests  are  tued  to  determine  tbe  mental tty.  If  no  results  fbOow  notlflcatkm  to  parenta 
the  school  principal  oaUs  upon  the  regular  school  physician  to  make  a  physical  examination  of  the  child, 
to  ascertain  if  the  backwardnasi  be  due  to  defeotire  vision,  defective  hearing,  adenoids,  eidarfed  tooalj^ 
or  nervousness.  The  principal  reports  result  to  parents;  If  parents  are  unable  to  provide  the  needed 
medical  attention,  the  principal  reports  the  case  to  the  child  study  committee;  upon  note  from  the  sec- 
retary of  the  oommittee,  Detroff  s  beat  speeliJistB  give  tn&  aaslstanoe  to  the  chfldreo.  Where  chfldreo 
can  not  afford  spectacles,  they  are  provided  through  fund  set  aside  by  the  Detroit  teachers'  association. 

Since  September,  1011,  215  pnpls  have  been  tested  for  defective  vision  and  provided  with  glasses. 

After  the  child's  physical  defects  have  been  remedied.  If  his  mental  conditfon  stfll  remains  undianged, ' 
the  Blnet  examiner.  ai>poteted  by  ttie  board  of  education,  then  visits  the  sdiool  and  gives  him  the  Binet 
test.  The  special  physksian.  appointed  by  the  board  of  health  to  work  under  ttM  dkectlon  of  the  board 
of  education,  visits  the  school  and  makes  a  physical  examination  of  the  chfld.  "The  statement  of  tl» 
parent  as  given  in  the  report  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  child  study  oommittee  by  the  principal,  together 
with  the  child's  school  histCHry,  reports  of  the  Binet  examiner  and  of  the  sdiool  physician  are  then  passed 
upon  by  the  child  study  committee. 

"In  the  cases  of  low  grade  children  whom  the  committee  thinks  it  advisable  to  exclude,  a  second  ex- 
aminatioD  is  made  ...  by  one  of  the  mental  specialists  of  the  ehUd  study  committee  consultation  staff 
« .  .  and  usually  results  in  the  exclusion  of  the  chfld.  .  .  .  Since  September.  1011. 488  cases  have  been 
examined.    The  committee  recommended  190  of  this  number  to  the  special  rooms." 

MAY,  George  A.  The  result  of  oae  thousand  nose  and  throat  examinaiioiLB. 
American  physical  education  review,  14:  636-44,  December  1909. 

Examinations  made  at  the  Waterman  gymnasium,  University  of  Michigan. 

There  were  found  in  1,000  students,  mostly  fineshmen,  157  deviated  septa;  nasal  q>ure  and  ridges, 
896;  adenoids  large,  36,  moderato,  145;  chronk:  tonsilltis,  4;  lacunar,  8;  chronic  tonsillar  inflammation 
with  hypertrophy,  191  casw;  symptoms  of  frequent  nasal  bleeding,  170;  85  without  accountable  eti- 
ology; simple  chronic  rhinitis,  54  cases;  atrophic  ibisltis.  It;  larynx,  aente  inflammatory  conditions, 
105.  Eighty-three  complained  of  more  or  less  chronic  hoarseness.  There  were  38  hay  ibver  cases.  Sev- 
enty-eix  gave  a  history  of  some  nose  and  throat  operetton. 

The  main  object  of  the  paper  is  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  an  examination  of  this  character.  The 
ideal  time  for  such  would  be  the  chOdhood  period. 

WABTHIN,  Aldred  Scott.  Thy  physical  health  of  the  UniverBity.  Michigan 
alumnus,  16:  70-73,  November  1909. 

The  University  of  Michigan. 

'<  A  t  the  beginning  of  the  present  college  year  the  department  of  medicine  and  surgery  adopted  methods 
tending  towards  a  better  physical  knowledge  of  the  medical  students  particularly  with  relteence  to  the 
occurrence  of  tuberculosis.  Each  medical  student  is  to  report  once  a  semester  to  the  department  of 
internal  medicine  for  an  examination. .  .  .  The  need  for  such  systemavio  examinations  has  been  strik- 
ingly shown  in  the  medical  department.  For  the  last  four  or  flve  years  3  to  6  cases  of  tuberculosis  have 
been  discovered  annually  in  the  junior  and  senior  medical  classes— about  4  per  cent  of  the  class  on  an 
average.  .  .  .  Very  few  cases  are  discovered  in  the  Dreshman  or  sophomore  years.  .  .  . 

<<Out  of  300  women  examined  fin  the  gymnasium]  the  examiner  discovered  8  suspicious  eases,  f  of 
which  gave  positive  evidence  of  incipient  tuberculosis." 

MINNBSOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

MOnneapolis.  Board  of  education.  Report  of  the  Supervisor  of  hy^ene  and 
physical  training.  In  iu  Annual  report,  year  ending  June  30,  1911.  p.  89-94 
(98) 

Signed:  Charles  H.  Keene,  M.  D. 

January  1, 1911,  a  system  of  medical  Inspection  was  inaugurated,  conducted  by  seven  physicians  and 
seven  nurses.  During  the  flve  months  medical  inspection  has  been  in  operation,  19,062  inspectloms 
made,  7,102  being  physical  examinations.  Of  those,  72  per  cent  were  found  defective;  most  oomnum 
defect,  hypertrophied  tonsO,  36  per  cent  of  those  examined  having  this  defect;  32  per  cent,  defective 
teeth;  28  per  cent,  adenoids;  24  per  cent,  enlarged  glands;  18  per  cent,  defective  vision;  11}  per  cent  of 
anemia;  6)  per  cent,  malnutrition;  8,873  cases  have  been  treated,  "who  would  not  otharwiaehave  re- 
oeived  treatment.'!         \ 
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•T.  PAW. 

MBTXBDnre,  a.  a.    School  hmith.    St  Ftiil  mMUcal  jounal,   U:  246-65, 
May  1912. 

OmtenX  anmmwy.  MMtal  impettltii  is  8t.  Paul,  p,  ai»*9fe,  au*  Pm»  2ft3  ooatrafti  ooadttknu 
totween  two  schools;  one  among  a  foreign-bom  and  laboring-daiu  population  and  the  other  **Qm  of 
tha  bill  *ana  a  Moial  staodpalBt." 


BagoMng  dental  attention 

ICamntrlUon 

Unoisanlioen ............ . 

Skin  disease 


Harrison 
school 
(labor 
elav). 


Percent. 
82 

ao 

10 
A 


iLeathan. 
St.  PauL    Board  of  school  inspectors.    Medical  inspection.    In  its  Annual 
reporta,  school  yeam  ending  June  9,  1909,  and  June  10, 1910.    p.  57-59.    illus. 

Department  of  medioal  InspaetieD  establisbsd  alang  lines  ooUlned  by  the  superiBteodent  of  schools. 
One  pfajridaa  employed  to  ghFa  three  boon  each  day  irom  9  to  12  to  the  schools  and  to  maintain  oAoe 
bears  from  9to  Hoo  Batordayiat  the  sehael  bssf  d  rooms.  Ha  began  his  work  with  one  annBaflsisUnt 
and  later  three  norses  were  assigned.  Medical  inspection  entirely  under  the  aehool  anthoritles'  aoper- 
Tislon.    "Our  experience  strengthens  the  cenvletkm  that  it  should  always  be  so.  .  .  . 

"The  medioal  inspector  shall  make  reeemmendatkms  on  matters  affecting  the  physical  enrifoament 
of  chfldrea  toch  as  the  bonding  lot,  the  dnUaage,  beating,  plombtaig,  Tsntilating,  water  supply,  drink- 
ing Isffiltles,  sweeping,  scrubbing,  un  of  disiaiMtants,  deodorising,  fumigating,  etc. 

"He  Shan  go  from  building  to  building  and  shall  make  systematk  examination  of  aH  pupils  in  the 
stomentary  schools  reported  to  him  by  teachers  and  principals  and  such  other  pnpila  as  may  appear 
to  him  physleally  delecti^a. 

"  He  Shan  be  aoeoBipanled  and  assisted  hi  aU  hie  werk  by  a  sohoal  nufSB  iHfto  shall  mceid  all  findings, 
snd  report  to  paranta.  The  medioal  inspeoter  shaU  net  be  permitted  to  give  any  treatment  to  ohfldren 
except  temporary  assistance,  or  iacaaes  of  emergeooy*  .  .  .  The  medical  inspeetcr  shaU  aleo  send  notice 
to  thepewtaor  guardlaBs  of  pnpila  laoldng  ia  rteanlinew  or  needing  treatment;  he  shaU  be  authorised 
toezdodepupna.  .  .  . 

''He  shall  gtre  sueh  instiuetlonB  to  priaelpals  and  teachers  ss  wiU  make  tham  temiUar  with  the 
mere  oonspleuoua  symptoma  of  phyaioal  and  menial  dsAcisooy ,  to  the  wd  thai  they  may  sugpst  only 
thoee  who  are  really  abnormal  to  the  inapeeter  for  eaaminatiao.  He  shall  give  instruction  to  teachers, 
wspsrting  Tislon  and  hearing  tests,  and  on  such  matters  relating  to  the  physical  inspeotkm  of  ohildren 
M  will  premise  the  assistanoe  and  cooperation  of  teacheia  and  pilneipala  in  the  work  of  his  department." 

Dvriag  the  aohool  year  lfl09-10,  a  systematio  eamiimtlan  of  3,286  Ibuad  2,086  behind  grade;  2ft  per 
cent  of  them  backward  in  studies  beeanae  of  physloal  conditiona 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  two  nurses: 

Total. 

Rooms  inspected 343 

Contagious  diseases  discovered 170 

Communicable  diseases  (not  oontagfous) 343 

Smnrical  dressingB  and  treatments 182 

Pedlcufosis 069 

(Cured,  442.) 

Taken  to  dispensary  or  doctor 482 

Defective  viaon,  attention  received 203 

Defective  vision,  glasses  secured 144 

Defective  nose  and  throat,  attention  received 270 

Defective  noee  and  throat,  operated  upon. 103 

Hafaiutrition 118 

Enlarged  oerrical^ands 2ft 

Pulmonary  diseases,  attention  received 0 

Tubercular  diseases,  attention  received 8 

Besrt  disease,  attention  received. 20 

Teeth,  uae  of  braah  taught 2,000 

Teeth,  attention  received 220 
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St.  Louis.    Board  of  edneatioii.    Department  of  eehool  hygiene.    In  iu  An- 
nual report,  1909.    p.  176-88. 

BSstorj  of  tlM  St.  Louii  dcptrtmont  of  adiool  hygtaio.  Woric  to  bigiii  opsning  of  sdiool  jmr,  Sepi 
tember,  1009. 

Thesnperyisor  ofhygieoeiBreqalnd  tobeaakiUed  phyaldaii.  Ho  mait  doroCe  hk  entire  ttnw  to 
the  work  of  the  departeieiit.  The  ixispecton  most  be  gisduatM  of  medioal  ooUe^BS  of  reoosidied  stand- 
lng,and  devote  themselTee  to  this  work  for  ten  monthsin  each  year.  They  most  during  all  school  hours 
be  engaged  in  their  inrestigations  in  the  school  buildingi,  and  during  the  school  term  use  snoh  furthir 
time  as  shall  be  reqnirsd  for  making  the  necessary  examinations  and  reports.  Supenisorandinspecton 
most  not  treat  any  case  of  phsrsical  deflwt  or  disease  that  has  been  dlsooTeied  by  them  while  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  department.  The  work  most  be  conducted  nnder  such  fmther  regulations  as  may  be 
piesoribed  by  the  superintendent  of  instruction  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education.  Bacteri- 
ological laboratory  to  be  opened  in  board  of  education,  or  in  some  sdiool  building,  and  to  be  equipped 
with  necessary  instruments  and  supplies. 

St.  Louia.    Board  of  education.    Department  of  aohool  hygiene.    In  its  An- 
nual report,  1910.    p.  199-213;  314-16.    tables. 

The  school  year  of  1900-10  saw  the  first  actual  work  of  the  department  of  hygiene.  A  supervisor  and 
five  inspectors  were  authorised  by  the  board  of  education  on  February  9, 1009. 

"When  the  inspector  anives  at  a  sdiool,  he  at  once  notifies  the  prlndpai,  who,  in  turn,  through  a 
monitor,  informs  the  teachers  that  the  inspector  has  arrived  and  he  is  ready  to  care  for  reported  cases. 

*'  The  teacher  having  previously  filled  out  the  teacher's  diagnosis  card.  Form  ll-C(ft)rm  follows],  sands 
the  child  with  this  card  to  thelnspector.  Theinspeotor  makes  his  examination  and  enters  his  diagnosis 
on  this  card  and  fills  out,  in  duplicate.  Form  11-A  (form  foUows].  He  instructs  the  child  to  deUver  the 
card  ...  to  the  parent  or  guardian. 

"If  a  child  is  found  to  be  suffering  from  a  contagious  or  infactknis  disease,  he  is  at  once  excluded  and 
the  city  health  department  is  notified  on  the  form  .  .  .  (form  follows].  This  terminatw  the  relation  of 
the  department  of  hygiene  with  the  child  until  he  or  she  is  ready  to  reenter  school,  at  whi^  time  the 
health  department  notifies  us  .  .  .  that  quarantine  restrictions  have  been  raised.  The  lAiUd  is  reex- 
amined by  the  inspector  of  hygiene.  .  .  . 

"In  case  of  .  .  .  physical  defoot,  the  diagnosis  card  [Form  ll-C]is  set  back  a  certain  number  of  days 
in  a  follow-up  file  and  at  that  time  the  pupil  is  reexamined  and  his  condition  .  .  .  entered  upon  the  oard. 

"The  cases  ofnoncommnnlcablediseaee  are  handled  in  the  same  manner  Si  the  eases  of  phyaioal  defects 
except  where  ...  a  menace  to  the  other  children.  The  pupil  suffering  fkomsudi  a  disease  Is  excluded 
until,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  he  may  ptoperiy  return  to  sdiool." 

Each  school  in  the  dty  has  an  emergency  surgical  chest.  For  absenoe  of  three  days,  the  teaoherr^Kirts 
to  the  inspector  of  hygiene  for  her  school;  he  tabulates  all  the  reports  from  the  same  school  and  reports 
them  to  the  health  department,  filing  a  duplicate  with  department  of  hygiene.  On  recent,  the  health 
department  district  inspectors  visit  the  homes  of  children  so  reported  and  report  baok,  to  the  principal 
and  inspector,  the  cause  of  the  child's  absence;  the  case  is  followed  up  by  the  attenduioe  department, 
if  the  cause  is  other  than  illness.  The  health  department  makes  a  daily  report  to  the  department  of 
hygiene  of  all  contagtous  diseases  reported  to  it.  During  the  summer  of  1009  a  record  of  all  such  cases 
was  kept  by  the  supervisor  of  hygieos,  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  infeoted  homes  snd  to  the  prh^^f^ 
of  the  school  in  the  district  in  which  these  homes  were  located,  requiring  the  children  to  be  examined 
by  the  assistant  health  commissioiier,  or  by  the  departmrait  of  hygiene,  before  admission  to  school. 
Principals  were  directed  to  reftise  admission  unless  the  child  bringi  a  certificate  tnm  one  of  the  two 
examining  officers.  The  inspector  makes  thorough  examination  of  all  suspected  contact  cases  for  con- 
tagious disesses  and  these  are  under  daily  inspection.  All  children  are  examined  in  a  school  where 
scarlet  fever  has  been  found,  the  case  is  at  once  excluded,  health  department  and  the  building  commis- 
sioner are  notified,  and  fumigation  is  made  after  school  dismissal  (p.  305-209). 

See  oIm  Report,  1911,  p.  141-UO  (Regulations  and  work  of  the  six  school  nurses  added  to  the  depart- 
ment of  school  hygiene,  and  cards). 

NEW  JERSBT. 

HOLMES,  Oeorge  J.    Educational  hygiene  and  prophylaxis.    New  Jersey.    Jour- 
nal of  the  medical  society,  9:  22d--31,  October  1912. 

Newark  requires  the  medical  inspector  "to  devote  two  hours  each  day,  the  hours  of  service  to  be  at 
the  convenienoe  of  the  school  authorities." 

Cost  to  run  the  department  of  medical  inspectkm  in  1009-10  was  31  cents  per  pupil;  in  1910-11,  41 
cents  per  capita.  The  increased  cost  was  Justified  by  results:  Forty  thousand  fewer  days  were  lost  by 
quarantine  in  1910-11  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  a  decrease  of  60  per  cent  in  the  immber  of  build- 
tafi  in  the  otty  quarantined  in  1910-U  than  in  1009-10;  in  1010-11  there  were  Ujm  more  inspeotknis 
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inadt  by  Urn  (topartment,  wtth  843  kmm  •zetoaions,  and  tiM  U^  mora  phyatoal  aTamlnatkwMi  ibow  a 

pin  in  amount  of  work  and  oharaoter  of  sania. 

"During  1910-11,  M;310  physical  ftxaifrinattom  were  performed— <)1|  per  cent  of  this  number  wera 

tound  to  bave  one  or  mora  delBots  and  88)  per  cent  wera  found  normaL 

"Cbief  amoog  the  defeots  aie: 

Percent. 

Snlannd  glands 2 

DcliBcave  vision 90 

DciBottTO  hearing 2 

Deieetivo  nasal  breathing 7 

DeCeotlTe  teeth 47 

Enlaiged  tonsils SO 

Adenoids. 12 

Mentality  (percentage  based,  on  number  found  detective) 2 

'<Were  I  asked  to  estaMish  medical  inspection  in  a  dty  ...  I  would  employ  first  of  all,  sufficient 
trained  nurses  to  carry  en  the  maior  part  of  the  work.  The  only  part  of  medical  inspection  that  can- 
not be  conducted  by  nurses  trslned  in  school  work  Is  the  examination  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  .  .  . 

"I  would  have  these  nurses  under  the  direction  of  a  trained  physician  who  should  be  expected  to 
devote  the  entire  day,  from  0  to  5,  to  school  work.  Medical  inspection  should  not  be  carried  on  in  public 
schools  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  as  an  indispensable  benefit." 

LAM80K,  WiUiaxn  J.    The  medical  inspection  of  schoolfi.    Medical  society  of 
New  Jersey.    Journal,  7:  569-72,  April  1911.    tables,    form. 

Duties  of  a  medical  inspector,  as  adopted  by  the  New  Jersey  State  board  of  tdooation,  October  5^ 
1909,  are  as  follows: 

"L  He  diail  use  the  same  skill  in  examining  pupils  as  he  would  in  the  case  of  private  patients. 

"2.  He  shall  arrange  his  visits  to  the  sdiool  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  school  authorities  and  his 
own  private  work.    He  shall  respond  to  emergency  calls  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"3.  He  shall  make  regular  inspectJons:  (a)  In  rural  districts  at  each  school  at  least  twice  a  month; 
(6)  m  villages  and  small  towns  at  least  once  a  week;  (e)  in  towns  and  cities  at  least  three  times  a  week, 
and  in  crowded  cities  daily. 

**4,  At  the  eommennwnwnt  of  eaiA  school  year  he  shall  make  a  thorough  physioal  examination  of  each 
pupil,  and  record  his  findings  on  cards  assigned  for  this  purpose:  (a)  Eyes,  for  Husightedness  or  near^ 
sfs^tedness,  color  blindness,  squint  and  roughly  for  astigmatism,  also  the  condition  of  the  eyelids;  (ft) 
esis,  for  acnteneas  of  hearing,  adenoids,  discharge;  (e)  throat,  for  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids,  nasal  de- 
tormitiee  or  discharges;  <tf)  teeth,  condition  and  care;  (e)  deformitieB,  spine,  limbs,  etc.;  (/)  skin,  erup- 
tion, condition  of  scalp;  (#)  when  practicable  measurements,  height,  weight  and  idlest  measures;  exam- 
ination of  heart  and  lungk 

**5.  He  shall  exclude  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  and  send  a  written  statement  of  conditions  found. 

"0.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  examine  into  the  sanitary  conditions  of  all  schools  in  his  district. 

"7.  Any  apedMl  work,  such  as  frequent  extra  visits,  vaccination  or  fumigation,  shall  be  arranged  for 
by  mutual  agreement  between  the  board  of  education  and  the  inspector.'' 

XAODONALDy  Joseph,  jr.    The  object  and  intent  of  medical  inspection  of  school 
children.    New  JeiBey.    Journal  of  ^e  medical  society,  9:  231-34,  October  1912. 

To  be  aooompUshed— 

''First  By  the  appointment  of  a  State  medical  school  inspector  as  a  member  of  the  State  board  of 
education. 

''Second.  By  the  preparation  of  uniform  blanks  by  the  State  board  covering  individual  reoord  cards 
lor  yearly  examination;  recommendation  cards  fbr  treatment  and  exclusion  cards  for  inHectious  or 
oonununioable  disea&es. 

"  Third.  By  requiring  that  duplicate  reports  shall  be  sent  by  the  school  inspectors  to  the  school  boards 
they  are  serving,  and  to  the  State  board  at  Trenton;  thus  with  other  essential  detaib  ...  a  most  impor- 
taot  department  could  be  built  up  that  would  prove  not  only  a  great  saving  in  expense  to  the  commu- 
nity,  now  expended  in  carrying  along  physically  deikdent  pupils,  but  would  give  us  a  stronger  race  of 
men  and  women  physically  and  mentally.!! 
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Newaxk.    Board  of  ednoation.    Report  of  Supervisor  of  medical  inspection.    In 
its  Annual  report,  year  ending  June  30, 1911.    p.  211-21.    tables. 
Comparative  table  of  medical  inspection  in  Nowarlc  public  schools  from  1901  to  1011,  inclusive,  p.  212. 


1901 

It02 

1903 

1904..... 

1905 

190§ 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Defective  vision 

Defective  hearing 

Defsettve  teeth 

Hypertionhied  touils 

Post  nasal  growth 

MentaUtv 

Total  defcotive 


Total  ex- 
amined. 


5,585 

0,819 

6,803 

8,529 

8,076 

43,546 

21,200 

37,937 

58,367 

172,560 

208,200 


Physical 
examina- 
tion. 


4,582 

0,045 

24,670 


1009-10 


1,380 
350 

2,256 

1.860 
506 
166 

5,008 


lOlO-ll 


3,003 

396 

7,124 

4,588 

1,866 

339 

14,054 


Patenon.    Board  of  education.    Report  of  Uie  Visiting  nurse.    In  its  Annual 

report,  year  ending  June  30, 1910 .    p .  72-73 .    tables . 

Inspection  of  School  no.  4:  In^)eotian  begun  of  each  child  in  the  first  fifteen  classee  of  this  school, 
April  12, 1010.    Total  number  examined,  570. 

DafeoUva  teeth  tnatMl None. 

(72  per  cent  had  defective  teeth.) 

Pediculosis 210 

Hypertrophied  tonsils 45 

Mmor  skin  diseases 25 

Defective  nasal  breathing 23 

Defective  vision 16 

Trachoma 3 

Defective  hearing 13 

Bad  nutrition 7 

BEBBB,  C.  E.    Abnormal  school  children.    School   exchange,  3:25-29,  October 
1908.    tables. 

A  statistical  r^sum^  of  examinations,  1908,  made  on  various  types  of  school  children,  both  normal 
and  feeble-minded.  Discusses  chiefly  the  retarding  effects  of  adenoids  upon  body-growth,  spine,  vocal 
organs,  teeth,  palate,  and  mentality— "feeble-mindedness  is  more  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  adenoids, 
and  the  causes  that  bring  them  about  than  that  adenoids  are  the  effect  of  feeble-mindedness.  .  .  . 
Adenoids  are  a  defect  of  civilisation." 

Trenton.    Board  of  education.    Medical  inspection.    In  iu  Report,  year  ending 
August  31,  1909.    p.  45-47. 

Begun,  January  1909.  Six  physicians  and  a  school  nurse  appointed.  Each  pupil  made  the  subject 
of  a  thorough  yearly  examination.  A  sanitary  inspection  of  the  school  buildings,  classrooms,  grounds 
once  each  month. 

Reports  for  six  months  give  the  number  of  examined  as  6,346;  called  to  inspect  different  cases,  3,000. 

Examined  by  teachers. 

Defective. 

Vision 3,132 1,352 

Hearing 1,482 152 
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BsBSimintd  by  nupetion,                                    Def^ctiTe. 

Emit 6,eM 82 

Langs fi,«76 80 

Tlmat 6,345 853 

Naao-pharynx 5,337 «77 

NaaiMBptiiiii 6,347 204 

Twth 6,346 2,174 

^4tntHi 220 

Snkratd  tonsils ^ ! 016 

Anenue... ..                68 

Debility. '. ] 100 

CMurti. 100 

Eotema.. 41 

impttigD '  "^.. '  *J  "'*  J**!  ""'!!!*!  J*!!**!!!!!!!*!!!!  ***!!*!!!!  !!^!!!!**..  68 

OaqjimeUvftli 56 

20 


NEW  YORK. 

BAXEB,  Sara  Josephine.  Medical  inspection  and  examination  of  school  chil- 
dren. .  .  In  her  The  Division  of  child  hygiene  of  the  Department  of  health  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  p.  61-93.  iUus.  charts,  tables.  (City  of  New  York.  De- 
partment of  health.    Monograph  series,  no.  4,  September  1912) 

Vaccination  of  sohool  childien,  p.  80-63: 

"The  condiUoiis  revealed  as  a  resalt  of  these  physica]  examinations  were  of  suffldent  importance  to 
attract  the  attentloii  of  the  health  authorities  to  the  necessity  of  more  complete  control  of  the  health  of 
the  child  daring  its  school  life.  The  postal  card  notifications  resulted  in  obtaining  medical  care  for  only 
abont  6  per  cent  of  the  physically  defective  ohOdren.  It  may  readily  be  seen  that,  while  such  a  system 
has  value  in  definitely  determining  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  in  the  schools,  the  record.^ 
soon  amount  to  little  more  than  the  mere  compiling  bf  statistical  data  unless  some  definite  and  system- 
atised  eflort  be  made  to  see  that  the  children  obtain  proper  medical  care. 

"It  was  the  recognition  of  this  fact  that  Instigated  the  studies  which  resulted  in  the  organisation  of 
the  division  of  child  hygiene.  With  its  formation,  and  the  appotaitment  of  a  largely  increased  staff  of 
trained  nurses,  it  became  possible  to  have  the  nurses  visit  the  physically  defective  children  in  their 
homes  in  order  to  induoe  pwents  to  provide  proper  treatment.  This  S3^tem  of  home  visits  by  the 
nurses  was  inaugurated  on  September  16, 1908.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  during  1909  83  per  cent  of 
the  physically  defective  children  obtained  treatment,  as  opposed  to  the  6  per  cent  under  the  former 
system.    The  entire  system  as  outlined  was  carried  on  with  excellent  results  untO  January  1, 1912. 

"Previous  to  this  time  it  was  recognized  that,  with  a  visit  to  each  school  each  day  by  a  medical 
in^iector  and  a  nurse,  there  was  a  certain  duplication  of  time  spent  which  might  be  eliminated  with 
resulting  financial  economy.  Experiments  were  carried  on  in  two  groups  of  schools  during  a  period 
of  three  months  in  the  spring  of  1911  to  determine  the  relative  economy  and  efficiency  of  placing  the 
control  of  contagious  diseases  in  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  school  nurse,  leaving  the  medical 
Inspector  free  to  devote  his  entire  time  in  the  schools  to  making  physical  examinations  of  the  ohiMren. 
The  expoimental  study  having  shown  that  such  a  system  was  ftasible,  it  was  inaugurated  on  January 
1,1912. 

"  The  complete  system  of  school  medical  inspection  Is  carried  on  In  617  public  schools  with  a  registered 
attendance  of  684,207  pupils.  In  addition,  151  other  firee  schools  of  the  city  receive  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete series  of  inspections  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  contagious  diseases.  Beventy-four  medical  inspec- 
tors and  179  nurses  are  detailed  to  the  work  of  school  medical  inspection  under  the  immediate  super- 
Tisi<m  of  the  staff  of  supervising  inspectors  and  supervising  nurses  in  each  borough.  Bach  inspector 
is  assigned  to  duty  in  a  group  of  schools  with  an  average  registration  of  9,000  pupils.  Bach  nurse  Is 
assigned  to  duty  in  a  group  of  schools  with  an  average  registration  of  4,000  pupils. 

"Bach  public  school  in  the  city  is  visited  each  day  by  a  nurse,  except  In  certain  outlying  and  sparsely 
populated  districts  where  visits  are  made  at  less  frequent  intervals.  Other  firee  schools  are  visited  upon 
request,  or  regularly  once  or  twice  weekly. 

"Routine  ifupeetkm.^1.  At  the  beginning  of  each  term  each  medical  inspector  makes  a  routine 
classroom  Inspection  of  each  child  in  the  schools  under  his  charge. 

"Thereafter  the  nurse  makes  a  continuous  routine  class  inspection  of  each  chUd  In  the  sdioob  under 
her  charge,  following  the  same  procedure. 

"2.  AH  cases  of  disease  found  are  recorded  on  a  special  class  faidex  card,  with  the  data  in  appropriate 
cotumns.  A  card  or  cards  is  made  out  for  classroom,  and  the  index  kept  in  an  accessible  place  in  each 
school.  Further  data  regarding  each  case  1b  recorded  on  this  class  Index  card.  Code  numbers  are  used 
to  indicate  the  kind  of  disease. 

"3.  An  contagious  diseases  found  are  dealt  with  as  described  imder  the  heading  'Morning  inspection.' 

"4.  When  a  child  Is  found  to  be  affleeted  with  a  mariced  fbrm  of  physical  defect,  the  partieular  deltet 
is  noted  and  the  chlM  referred  to  the  medical  inspector  for  a  physical  examtaiation. 

"6.  An  children  ordered  under  treatment  are  referred  to  the  school  nurse  and  are  thereafter  controUed 
as  described  under  the  heading  'Morning  inspection.' 
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**Xmtrgenqf  euet.—In  ttie  abseooe  of  the  inspector  all  emeifeDoy  casei  an  treated  by  the  none  in 
the  school  whenerer  other  tnatmeiit  is  not  aTailable.    Snoh  cases  an  thereafter  referred  to  the  parents 


for  fatnre  care. 

"THS  MAQNOSIS  AKD  OORKBCIIOV  OF  NON-OOMTAGIOUS  VNTEBATED  PHTSCAL  DKFECTS. 

''L  The  medical  inspector  vUts  each  school  under  hJsjurisdictkm  for  two  suooessiTe^  Aregnlar 
sehednle  is  maintained,  and  the  principals  of  ttie  schot^  are  thus  informed  of  ttie  dates  of  the  inspec- 
tor's visits.  The  prlndpals  are  requested  to  instruct  ttie*  children  to  report,  in  small  squads,  to  the 
inspector  for  physioal  •^f*™*"**^"" 

"  2L  ETamlnntlons  are  made  in  the  following  order  First  Children  entering  school  for  the  first  time; 
Second.  ChUdren  especially  referred  11>y  the  principals  or  teachers;  Third.  Children  belonging  to  the 
daas  to  be  graduated;  Fourth.  In  the  regular  course,  beginning  with  childrea  of  the  lowest  grades,  and 
proceeding  to  the  higher  grades  in  regular  order;  Fifth.  Classes  of  the  same  grade  are  examined  in  regu- 
lar order  in  each  school  of  the  group. 

"3.  Each  child  is  thoroughly  examined  for  the  following  conditions:  DefectiTS  vision,  defective  hear- 
ing, defective  nasal  breathing,  hypertrophied  tonsils,  tuberculous  lymph  nodes,  defective  teeth,  mat 
nutrition,  pulmonary  disease,  cardiac  disease,  chorea,  orthopedic  defects. 

"4.  A  complete  rec(»d  of  each  physical  examination  is  made  on  a  special  form.  If  a  diild  is  normaL 
the  inspector  sends  such  a  report  to  the  borough  office  of  the  division.  If  abnormalities  are  found,  the 
record  form  is  given  to  the  school  nmse. 

"  A  duplicate  record  of  each  child's  condition  is  also  placed  on  file  with  the  child's  school  record,  thus 
affording  to  the  educatfonal  authorities  the  fullest  information  in  regard  to  the  child's  physical  con- 
dition, and  enabling  them  to  take  advantage  of  this  information  in  adjusting  the  individual  curriculum. 

«The  nature  and  results  of  the  treatment  obtained  for  each  defect  are  thereafter  noted  upon  this 
xhofA  record  form  by  the  nurse. 

"5.  Each  defective  child  is  given  a  copy  of  an  ^propriate  form,  properly  filled  out,  to  take  home  to  its 
parents. 

"ft.  If  at  the  end  of  three  days  no  notice  has  been  received  from  the  parents  that  the  child  is  under 
medical  care,  and  if  the  child  shows  no  evidence  of  such  care,  a  notice  is  signed  by  the  principal  and 
sent  to  the  parents. 

"7,  If  the  parent  calls  at  the  school,  as  suggested,  the  Inspector  or  nurse  explains  the  nature  of  the 
defect  and  the  need  of  treatment;  if  the  parents  do  not  respond  within  three  days,  the  nurse  visits  ttie 
home  and  explains  to  the  parent  the  character  of  the  defect,  the  need  of  treatment  and  the  beneficial 
results  that  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  result  from  medical  care.  Repeated  home  visits  are  made 
by  the  nurse  until  treatment  is  provided  or  an  absolute  refusal  is  encountered. 

"8.  When  parents  are  willing  to  have  their  children  treated  but  are  unable  to  pay  a  private  physidan 
and  by  reason  of  home  duties  or  occupation  caimot  spare  the  necessary  time  to  obtain  treatment,  the 
nurse  takes  the  child  to  a  dispensary,  after  the  parent  has  signed  a  request  to  that  effect 

"0.  When  treatment  is  obtained  or  refusal  is  met,  the  nurse  records  on  the  regular  physical  examina- 
Uoa  form  and  the  school  record  form  the  character  of  the  treatment  The  first  form  is  mailed  to  the 
borougli  office  of  the  divisfon,  the  second  remains  on  file  in  the  schooL 

''10.  After  the  child  has  obtained  treatment,  it  is  again  examined  by  the  inspector,  who  records  the 
improvement  or  non-improvement  on  the  school  record  form  and  on  the  special  form  forwarded  to  the 
borough  office  of  the  division. 

"  Every  effort  is  made  primarily  to  nia  those  children  who  require  treatment  to  the  private  ftoiily 
physidan.  Ifthereisnoprivatefamilyphysicianandif,  furthermore,  the  family  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  employ  a  private  physician,  the  child  is  then  referred  to  a  dispensary  or  hospital  for  treatment 

"Inspectors  and  imrses  are  required  to  consult  with  the  school  authorities  regarding  the  matters  per- 
taining to  sdiool  environment  or  the  curricula  which  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  health  of  the  child. 

"There  are  in  the  city  of  New  York  only  19  free  dental  clinics.  Of  these,  only  one  is  maintained  wholly 
for  the  treatment  of  school  children.  This  clinic  is  supported  by  a  group  of  philanthropic  dtisens. 
The  remainder  of  the  clinics  are  connected  with  dental  colleges  or  dispensaries,  and  provide  treatment 
for  adults  as  well  as  children.  Only  afew  of  these  clinics  fUl  teeth,  andextractfonisdoDein  the  mi^rity 
ofthecasasofchildren  who  are  able  to  obtain  treatment  .  .  . 

"The  need  of  free  dental  clinics  is  acute,  and  the  department  of  health  has  asked  the  board  of  estimate 
to  include  in  the  departmental  budget  for  1913  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  employ  15  dentists  and  8 
nursss  to  allow  the  establishment  of  school  dental  clinics  under  the  supervision  of  the  division  of  bhild 
hygiene. 

"  CUnkifof  School  Children.— li  has  been  felt  by  the  department  that  the  test  of  the  value  of  the  system 
of  school  medical  Inspectfon  was  the  character  and  results  of  the  treatment  obtained  by  the  children. 
In  order  that  the  existing  need  for  more  fMUltles  fbr  treating  the  children  might  be  met,  and  that  the 
character  of  treatment  given  and  the  adequacy  of  results  might  be  under  control,  the  department  has 
obtained  in  its  budget  for  1912  fkinds  for  the  establishment  of  six  clinics  under  the  supervision  of  the 
division  of  child  hygiene,  exdusively  for  the  treatment  of  school  children.  Stacistical  data  of  these 
clinics  can  not  yet  be  given,  owing  to  the  short  time  they  have  been  in  operation. 
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"Tlie  loflitlon  of  tbe  (flinlcs  is  as  foUowir  B9nu0h  of  MnkM^n  841  PtoMant  Avenue;  Ooaverneiir 
Slip.  ^croiif>  qf  Jgfoofc^pn— 330  Throop  Aveooe;  1349  HerkJmBf  Bteegt;  124  Lawrence  Street.  Boroo^JI 
^AeBnns   MO  Bast  One  hondred  and  sixty-ninth  Street. 

"Tliese  clinics  are  open  lh>m  2  to  6  p.  m.  on  school  days,  and  from  0  to  12  a.  m.  on  Satnrdays.  Each 
cUnlc  has  the  following  sanioe:  (1)  Eye  diseases:  (c)  Ccmtaffloas  eye  diseases;  (6)  refraction.  (2)  Noee 
and  throat  diseases.    (3)  General  medical  diseases.    (4)  Skin  diseases. 

"The  servioe  at  341  Pleasant  Avenue  indndes  hospital  wards  of  14  beds  and  facilities  for  opentions 
on  tnchoma,  adenoids,  and  hyjmtrophied  ttmsils.  Similar  hospital  senrioe  will  shortly  be  ready  at 
330  Throop  Avenue,  1349  Herldmar  Street,  aad  680  East  One  hundred  an<^  sixty-ninth  Street. 

"The  di&dren  are  reiBcred  by  the  school  nurse  directly  to  the  dinio,  a  special  form  of  relnenoe  card 
being  oaed.  After  the  child  reports  at  the  clinic,  the  nnrse  assigned  to  duty  at  the  cUnie  follows  up 
the  case,  making  home  visits  whenever  necessary  to  see  that  the  child  remains  under  treatment  until 
discharged." 

BAXBB,  Sarah  Josephine.  The  value  of  the  municipal  control  of  child  hyg:iene. 
American  journal  of  obstetrics  and  diBeases  of  women  and  children,  65:1061-68, 
June  1912. 

"In  New  York  City  since  1906,  727,750  children  in  the  public  schools  have  received  a  complete  phys- 
ical examination.  ...  An  average  of  40  per  cent  were  fDund  to  have  one  or  more  associated  physical 
defects  .  .  .  with  or  without  the  most  common  defect  that  we  find,  namely,  defective  teeth.  Thirty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  remainder  .  .  .  were  found  to  have  defective  teeth  as  the  only  physical  defect.  .  .  • 
In  the  schools  alone  the  efforts  of  the  division  of  child  hygiene  have  resulted  in  an  immense  gain  in 
school  time  tot  thoee  chfldrsn  who  were  afXbcted  with  contagious  eye  and  skin  diseases,  the  necessary 
exclusions:  .  .  .  for  these  reasons  being  reduced  fkx>m  over  57,000  in  1903  to  slightly  ovar  3,000  In  1911.  .  .  . 

"It  has  been  alleged  that  the  as8umptk>n  by  the  city  of  the  responsibility  for  the  health  of  school  chil- 
dren has  made  serious  inroads  upon  the  practice  and  income  of  private  physicians.  In  order  io  ascer- 
tain the  exact  conditions  ...  I  have  had  tabulated  for  .  .  .  1911  the  various  sources  from  which 
children  have  received  treatment.  During  that  year,  of  the  65,150  children,  37,960,  or  58  per  cent,  were 
treated  by  private  physicians  or  dentists,  while  the  remainder  27,164,  or  42  per  cent,  were  under  the 
care  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  .  .  . 

"This  work  in  the  schools,  with  Its  control  of  the  contagious  disease  situation,  with  the  elimination 
of  the  school  as  the  main  fbcus  of  infection;  the  physical  examination  of  each  child  as  soon  as  it  enten 
sdMx4,  before  it  is  allowed  to  graduate  and  as  nearly  as  possible  every  two  years  in  the  interim;  the 
instruction  of  the  parents  .  .  .  and  the  follow-up  work  .  .  .  was  performed  during  1911  at  a  per  capita 
ooetoflO.^." 

BLAN,  Louis  B.  Are  we  taking  proper  care  of  the  health  of  our  school  children? 
Pedagogical  seminary,  19 :  220-27,  June  1912.    tables,    chart. 

Writer  records  visit  made  in  company  with  a  school  phjrsician  on  a  routine  round  in  New  York  City. 

"In  dM  school,  attended  by  2,000  pupils,  the  visiting  physician  waited  patiently  for  a  report  of  sick- 
ness lh>m  the  various  classes.  There  wns  not  one  report  of  illness  or  a  single  case  for  medical  taivestiga- 
tkm.  This  seems  almost  incredible.  If  this  number  of  children  had  been  previously  examined  surely 
some  of  them  would  need  medical  attentkm.  ...  In  another  school  .  .  .  not  one  case  of  cardiac 
ailment  was  reported.   In  point  of  ftet .  .  .  two  of  these  cfaildien  had  heart  disease. 

"In  one  case  .  .  .  'pulmonary  trouble'  was  registered  on  the  health  card  but  no  medical  attention 
. .  .  had  been  given.    The  case  had  been  recorded  three  weeks  prior.  .  . . 

"In  none  of  the  schools  of  New  York  City  has  there  ever  been  recorded  a  complete  general  history 
of  the  child. 

"Bronchitis  cases  are  never  examined  or  attended.  .  .  . 

"There  is  not  time  enough  to  make  adequate  physical  examinations.  Bach  physician  covers  the 
ground  assigned  ...  in  less  than  three  hours  and  is  paid  little  fbr  the  work  be  is  doing. 

"No  complete  physical  examinatkm  of  the  entering  or  enrolled  elementary  school  pupils  to  ascertain 
the  health  conditions  of  their  vital  organs  has  as  yet  been  suggested. 

"Actual  number  of  deaths  among  New  York  City  school  children  between  ages  6-15,  during  year 
1910-11  (to  part  only  tatmlaUd): 


Tubercular  disease  (pulmonary) — 

Ctnoer...., 

Nervous  (sense  organs) 

Circulatory  (heart) 

Respiretory 

Digestive  (intestines,  stomach,  etc.) 


Male. 


132 

6 

88 

127 
144 

118 


Female. 


203 
8 
76 
195 
169 
104 


Per  cent  of 
total  deaths. 


Male. 


9.1 


6.1 

8.8 

10.0 

8.2 


Female. 


14.6 


5.4 
13.9 
12.1 

7.4 
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"Tkit  pMftil  Uit  of  TiotinB  .  .  .  dMBMids  sflrtia  %n^  ima0SMt&  ttttentloi.  All  flotering  pupils 
dwold  be  reqnind  to  prannt  MrUflMnlBB  ot  dmAImI  timhiltaii  as  to  the  gemttl  ud  spedflc  organic 
cx>adition  of  their  health,  or  elae  be  oompeUed  to  ondefgo  iMh  enaBtnation  bebte  they  are  admitted 
to  school." 

ItiaiieiiiphBgidzigp>ficpaphtothiarq>ort,  Dr.  Lather  Balaey  OaUok  asyi:  *ah  general  the  medical 
hispection  of  school  children  hi  the  United  States  to  iwt  haiing  adequate  lesalti.  A  rather  wide  obser- 
▼ationindloatBi  that  ■oione^varter  of  the  ehlMren  who  need  medical  attention  get  it  Inmoetofthe 
oaaeeexamiBatlani  are  made  and  the  dlagnoris  reoerded  on  «  eard  and  filed  away  for  fata«  reference, 
but  nothing  aotoaUy  happens  to  the  ehild  as  a  result  of  tbb  examlnaition."  The  writo*  sets  forth  « 
number  of  oauses  tor  this  trouble  In  the  first  plaee  the  doctors  are  ymmg  end  inex|)erienced.  "In 
praotioally  aU  caaes,  medical  inspectlso  Is  a  deator^  aecoiidary  Intorest.  ...  He  has  no  tatentlon  of 
findfaif  a  career  tn  medioal  inspection  of  school  chfldien.  .  .  .  The  saUtftos  ...  ate  absurdly  small; 
the  mean  salary  being  about  $300  per  annum.  .  .  . 

"The  work  demanded  of  a  medical  examiner  ...  is  not  the  work  fbr  a  beglnnar  In  medidBe.  It 
is  the  work  of  a  highly  trained,  long  experienced  specialist.  .  .  .  There  are  not  enough  doctors  to 
give  either  adequate  or  sufficiently  fluent  examinations.  .  .  .  There  are  not  enough  nurses  to  see 
to  it  that  the  prescriptions  of  the  doctors  are  carried  out.  Without  school  nurses,  medical  inspection 
is  of  relatively  Uttle  value." 

Kew  Yolk  aoademy  of  medicine.  A  Report  upon  the  health  eonditiooB  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  Yoi^  City.  By  the  Committee  on  Public  health,  hospitals 
and  budget  of  the  New  York  academy  of  medicine.  Medical  record,  82:406-12, 
August  31, 1012.    tables. 

BtecuHv6-99crikarft  B.  H.  Lewtnsld-Oorwin. 

Reprinted. 

Study  made:  "U  To  snmmarim  the  present  methods  of  safBguardlng  the  health  of  school  ohlldreQ. 
...  2.  To  analyse  these  methods  and  their  msnlts  from  a  strictly  medical  point  of  view.  3.  To  enlist 
the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole  in  the  problem  of  school  hygiene.  4. 
To  ^ve  medioal  advice  and  assistance  to  the  Departments  of  health  and  education  In  their  efforts  to 
solve  these  problems.  5.  To  support  the  reasonable  demands  of  these  departments  for  sufficient  dty 
funds  to  maintain  proper  health  oondlttone  In  the  public  schools." 

Physical  examination  for  noneoTUagums  defecu. 
Number  eznmined: 

1911 9K»,34S 

1910 306,495 

1900 901,681 


1011 


Found 
defective. 


Percent. 


1910 


Found 
defective. 


Pereent. 


19D0> 


Found 
defective. 


Percent. 


Keediag  tieatment 

Found  with  defects  other  than  teeth 

alone 

With  dfllBOta  of  teeth  to  only  delBOt. .. . 

With  defective  vision 

With  defective  hearing 

With  defective  nasal  breathing. 

With  hypertrophied  tonsils 

With  d^lScUve  nutrition 

With  pulmonary  disease 

With  cardiac  disease 

With  orthopedic  defects 

With  chorea. 

With  defective  teeth 

With  defective  palate 

With  tuberculonB  lymph  nodes 

Reported  tieated  s 


106,«a6 

76,867 

90, 6U 

24,614 

1,491 

27,316 

84,639 

6,846 

483 

1,661 

1,190 

861 

136,843 

86 

418 

66,160 


7B.2 

32.9 

39. 3 

10.6 

.6 

11.8 

16.0 

2.6 

.2 

.7 

.6 

.8 

68.1 


106,664 


78.8 


.2 
1.0 


101,602 

38.1 

96,062 

36.6 

29,634 

11.1 

1,619' 

.6 

40,946 

15.3 

60,012 

18.7 

8,091 

8.2 

656 

.2 

2,370 

.8 

1,683 

.6 

961 

.6 

164,250 

61.6 

163 

759 

.2 

64,861 

64.0 

172,112 

102,150 

69,962 

30,408 

2,340 

43,393 

60,994 

7,3t9 

744 

1,603 

1,461 

940 

131,747 

324 

810 

B4,  WW 


74.4 

44.2 

30.2 

13.1 

1.0 

18.7 

22.0 

3.1 

.3 

.6 

.6 

.4 

67.0 

.1 

.3 

83.0 


1  Monthly  boUetm  ef  the  department  of  health  for  April,  1912,  p.  lOl. 

•  These  iuures  do  not  include  children  reported  with  defective  teeth  as  the  only  defect,  whoee  treat- 
ment oonsiiled  only  of  instruction  in  oral  hygiene. 
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Oommumeahle  dmna  of  the  tya  and  9k^, 


Yav. 


mo. 
ini. 


chonuL 


45,615 
a0,888 
15,  MS 


CgdJudo- 

UYtttB. 


S5,M1 


Ring- 
wonn. 


7,788 
9,CMB 


Impe- 
tigo. 


12,515 
2,251 
7,718 


Mas. 


4,005 


1,788 


Fkws. 


400 
200 


Ptdicu- 
loris. 


MoUue^ 
cum 
oonta- 
gtosmn 


161,585 
188,707 
188,045 


154 

143 

08 


Mbcel- 
IMM- 

•as. 


14»621 
41,660 
11,600 


T«taL 


286,501 
263,828 
248,771 


Atleattoki  Is  ealled  by  tbs  oomfiifttae  to  Qie  etoments  of  tiM  bMlth  oondltfons  In  pdbUc  schools.   The 
health  work  in  the  scbooto  ooQsists  in:  (1 )  Me(Uool  esMdiMtiob  of  MlMiol  oiUldiw 
ooQtaeious  dafacts.    (2)  The  aliminatiaa  of  chUdran  found  auflariBg  femn  oontag&ous  dIaaaoM.    (8)  Oall- 


baekward  and  mantally  dafeotiva  ohUdran.    (10)  Sanitary  oaia  of  achoola. 

Tba  ooat  of  inspection  for  the  detection  of  contagious  diseases  amounted  to  10.57  per  I  iXX)  children  in- 
speetad;  the  eost  of  eadi  physical  etamlnation  amounted,  oh  an  aTerace,  to  80.097,  and  tlie  cost  of  the 
hoBB  TlidB  of  the  tttftea  anFiniad  as  hifb  as  80.50  for  each  oaaa. 

School  workf  191t. 

76  medical  inspaotoiB,  at  81 ,300  per  annum 891,200 

172  noises,  at  8000  par  aamim 154,800 

6  additional  inspectors,  i.e.,8uper7isari.  at  81,200  per  annum 7,200 

10  additional  nurses,  i.  e.,  supervisors,  at  8900  per  annum 0,000 

4  medical  inspecton  (Ibr  pifaysical  ezamhntroo  of  children  for  employment  certlflcatas),  at 

81 ,200  per  annum 4,800 

267,000 

Tbe  Mls>wteg  to  a  summary  of  tha  laporta  of  fsor  bnrnwgh  (AJefe,  15  madloal  soparTiBors,  and  14 
supeivlring  nntses  with  regard  to  tha  preawt  syitam  of  nedioal  iaapeotioa  of  aohool  ohikteeD.  The 
diMdrantages  of  liw  1012  syalem  are  diseassad  at  length. 

**  Morning  Hupeethu  for  eontaghui  tfitostet.— The  reports  are  unanimous  in  dieapprariig  of  nurses 
liiagnoahig  and  ezetndlag  coBtagious  eases,  Jbr  Ite  l»ttowlng  iobmbr 

*<(1)  Their  trahiing  hm  not  fitted  ttem  Jbr  It  pkysloaUy  or  mentaUy. 

"(2)  They  are  overworked  and  unable,  for  luk  of  tfaae,  to  perfbrm  their  other  dotfea,  espeotelly 
home  vbits,  which  Is  tiie  eseantial  part  of  their  work.  Aaoordhig  to  the  statsment  of  the  board  of 
health,  baaed  on  300  carda  adeeted  at  landom,  the  amoont  of  time  derotad  to  home  Tints  test  year 
averaged  three  boon  per  nrnae  per  day;  this  year  the  aTsrage  to  48  mfaratfla. 

**(i)  There  is  a  dupUcatkm  of  work,  because  the  inqisetars  have  to  vMt  eodi  case  eseluded. 

"(4)  The  muses  oxehide  many  fake  cases,  tharsby  cansh^f  the  iBBpeoton  to  waste  much  time  In 
making  unneeeseary  vWts.  .  .  .  In  108  days  Ihey  exdnded  1,585  csaea,  or  16  oases  a  day,  for  150  schools. 
aDdlnl012,17easesadayiorl508efao(riB.  .  .  . 

**{6)  The  modfcal  taispeotor  to  not  able  to  keep  In  oloae  tooeh  wllh  llie  wdboiA  on  acoount  of  the  Infre- 
qoonoy  of  hto  visits,  so  tha  'school  pfayslolaB'  no  kmger  estots  and  the  nuiae  can  not  take  hto  ptooe. 
Pitedpals  and  parents  naturally  do  not  have  ttoe  somo  confldeBce  to  her  Judgment  that  they  have  hi. 
the  physician's." 

"HiQH  ScsooLS.— Wllh  regard  to  modloal  faMpeellDn  to  high  soiMOto  the  toUowing  to  a  summary  of 
the  facts  obtained.  In  answer  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  all  the  high  aohoak  of  the  ofty.  some  of 
whtoh  were  visited  In  thto  cQnBeeHoii  by  the  eieoutive  seorstary  of  tha  committee. 

*'(1)  F0r  eonm^iom  dlMssa.— Of  the  11  sOhooto  reporting  medleal  loapactlDn  for  oontagloos  diseases, 
aiaaliMitkms  ata  made  by  physielans  In  5,  and  by  teaotoars  or  muaes  In  the  others.  In  a  i^  instouBoea 
teepectkms  are  made  daily  and  In  the  othsn  only  In  suspected  oases.  Host  of  tha  schooto  keep  no 
laeerds  of  the  nnnawr  of  oaees  detected.  One,  however,  reports  fkaoi  36  to  50,  and  anotter  81  Amt  test 
jear.  A  number  of  schooto  ssnd  tha  suspeotad  easoa  home,  only  3  vsporthig  Oat  the  board  of  health 
to  Botlfled.  On  the  whols,  respoMibfllty  to  left  with  the  class  teashsts,  who  are  often  Indlffereiit  and 
^gnors^t  in  thto  respect. 

"The  da&y  list  of  eontagfons  sksk  imported  to  tha  board  of  healtti  to  loo  bmg  tot  the  tsachers  to  go 
ow  ovary  Boenlng,  and  as  a  rule  llttla  attention  to  paid  to  It 

"(2)  For  vUhn  and  hearing.— Vtwe  schooto  report  that  OTaminatlons  take  place  eittoer  by  a  physl- 
dsn  or  physical  trakikig  teaobers  once  ayear  or  obco  a  term.  AU  olbSM  report  that  ao etamlnatlons 
are  maAa.  Only  3  of  ttoe  schooto  taparthig  eiatntoaltoni  keep  raoorfto,  and  In  than  710  oases  were 
ftmnd  defective  last  year.  In  aH  of  the  atdiooto  where  ezamtaiatlons  are  made,  the  pupito  are  advised 
to  eowuH  a  physleln,or  go  to  m  dtoptniary.  Oaly  three  aehoote  raqtHre  the  students  to  bring  from 
thtir  pasants  an  aoknowtodgmetot  af  ttos  aohosi  noHaa  as  t»  thair  ditocts. 

"(8)  For  itficu  other  than  thoee  of  ege  and  «ar.— In  7  schoOto  no  eaimtnatfcms  are  made.    In  2  only 
are  geosral  ezaminatkms  made  by  m  physleton.   In  aHien  they  are  made  by  physical  trataiing  teaoh- 
In  ooe  school  the  eiamlnatkm  appUes  to  candidates  for  athletks  only.    In  the  12  schooto  report- 
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ing  ezaminatioDS,  some  inspect  the  studenli  once  or  twice  a  year,  some  oooe  during  tlie  school  couise. 
One  school  reports  that  examinations  are  made  lor  teeth;  another  (Wadleigh),  where  a  physician  is 
employed  permanently,  inspects  for  teeth,  glands,  nose,  throat,  heart,  lungs,  back,  sUn,  nervous  dis- 
orders, digestion,  and  nutrition.  Other  schools  do  not  specify  the  kind  of  examinations  made.  No 
special  rooms  for  examinations,  outside  of  the  offices  of  the  physical  training  taachen,  are  prorided. 
Records  are  kept  in  all  tmt  one  school  Six  schools  notify  the  parents  of  the  defscts  and  ad¥lse  them 
to  have  the  diOdren  treated  by  physicians  and  dispensaries.  Seven  schools  g;ive  corieeUve  gymnastiD 
exendses. 

<'Tbe  number  of  remediable  defective  cases  found  last  year  was  764  out  of  a  registzation  of  7;25&. 

"Only  two  schools  examine  for  tuberculosis,  and  three  Amt  parasitic  akin  diseases.  Only  ooe  school 
(DeWitt  Qinton)keeps  a  record  of  what  is  being  done  after  the  delects  are  pointed  out  to  the  studenti 
and  their  parents  This  school  reports  50  eases  of  flat  loot,  50  cases  of  sooliosis,  8  cases  of  hernia,  27  of 
bad  teeth,  and  8  misoeUaneous  ailments  rectifled. 

"Need  of  medical  msncnoM  m  rARocHUL  akd  othbk  rsKS  schools.— There  are  more  than 
209  parochial  and  other  tree  schools  existing  in  this  city,  which  are  either  entirely  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  department  of  health  control,  or  the  control  is  minimised,  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  for  carrying 
on  this  work.  The  Catholic  parochial  schools  alone  have,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  super< 
intendent  of  the  schools,  made  at  one  of  the  conferences  on  the  health  condition  of  chfldren  arranged 
by  the  committee,  a  reglstratk>n  of  about  130,000.  The  schools  do  not  have  their  own  physlciaiM,  and 
the  health  control  existing  in  them  is  very  unsatisfectory. 

"SUMMARY. 

"The  matters  pertaining  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  school  children  are  confided  partly  to  the 
care  of  the  city  health  department  and  partly  to  that  of  the  department  of  education.  The  health 
department  does  this  work  through  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene;  the  department  of  education  thmugh 
a  number  of  committees. 

'I.  The  department  €f  health. 

1.  The  work  of  the  child  hygiene  division  is  carried  on  by  physicians  and  nurses.  (1)  The  duties 
of  the  physicians.— The  physicians  make  physical  examinations,  diagnose  suspected  contagious  dto- 
ease  cases  excluded  from  school,  make  absentee  and  other  home  visits.  (2)  The  duties  of  the  nurses.— 
The  nurses  exclude  suspected  contagious  disease  cases,  make  class  inspections,  and  do  loUow  up  work 
in  the  homes. 

"2.  The  present  system  difleis  from  theoriginal  plan  in  several  parttculars:  (1)  The  nuraes  exclude 
suspected  cases  daOy,  instead  of  the  physkians  who  used  to  visit  the  assigned  sohoc^  every  m^MTitng 
tor  that  purpose.  (2)  The  routine  class  inspections  are  made  by  the  nurse  once  a  month  iiMtead  of 
by  the  physician  once  a  term  as  formerly.  (3)  The  physfcian  visits  each  school  for  two  days  in  suc- 
cession, at  an  average  Interval  of  about  10  days,  making  i^ysical  examinations  and  visiting  the  excluded 
and  absentee  cases,  while  last  year  he  devoted  only  the  time  that  was  left  after  the  morning  inspec- 
tions to  physical  examinatfons  in  the  school  last  visited. 

"3.  Advantages  of  the  present  sjrstem:  (l)It  has  brought  about  some  economy  of  money.  (2)  It 
has  markedly  increased  the  total  woridng  hours  of  the  staff  by  substituting  nurses  working  seven 
hours  for  physicians  working  three  or  four  hours  daily.  (3)  It  resulted  in  an  increase  of  physical  exam- 
inatfons made  by  inspectors  almost  double  that  of  last  year.  (4)  The  number  of  treatments  for  phys- 
ical defects  received  by  children  has  incressed,  due  to  the  better  supervision  by  the  increased  corps 
of  nurses.  (5)  The  total  number  of  home  visits  made  by  mines  has  increased,  although  the  average 
number  of  visits  per  nurse  has  decreased. 

"4.  Disadvantages  of  the  present  system:  (1)  The  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  some  physfcians, 
nurses  and  school  principals  with  the  innovation  of  having  nurses  exclude  children  for  contagions  dis- 
eases. (2)  The  loss  of  school  work  occasioned  by  unnecessary  exchisions  due  to  fsnlty  diagnosfe.  (3) 
The  dupUcatfon  of  work  caused  by  the  inspectors  visiting  exchided  oases  at  their  homes  to  oonflrm 
diagnoses.^  (4)  The  infrequent  visits  of  the  medical  inspector  to  the  school  instead  of  formv  daily 
visits.  (5)  The  discontlnuanoe  of  physfoians'  consultations  with  parents.  (6)  The  disconttnuaace  of 
medical  examinations  for  'working  papers'  at  the  schooL*  (7)  The  overlooking  of  cases  of  tobenm- 
iQsis  by  nurses  in  class  inspections.  (8)  The  markedly  decreased  amount  of  time  devoted  to  home- 
visits  by  nuises.  (0)  The  diminished  control  of  the  contagious  eye  and  akin  diseases,  «peefelly 
trachoma. 

"6.  The  per  cent  of  New  York  school  chiklreo  needing  treatment  for  physical  defects  to  over  70, 
about  40  per  cent  are  found  with  defects  other  than  teeth,  and  as  large  a  number  suito  from  oommu- 
nieable  eye  and  skin  diseases. 

"ft.  The  proportion  of  children  to  one  nurse  is  1,988,  and  to  ooe  school  physician  8,124. 

"7.  The  physfoal  examinations  are  not  thoroogh.    The  ehiklreo'a  clothing  k  not  removed. 


1  This  is  not  actually  very  great,  as  during  the  5  months,  Jan.-June,  1911, 1«  cases  were  excluded  dsHy 
firom  150  schoob  In  Manhattan,  whUe  in  1912  during  the  same  period  the  daily  average  was  17  for  150 
schools,  or  1  case  to  every  4  or  6  inspectors. 

>  Five  and  six  entail  considerable  kiss  in  the'elBoienoy  of  the  system. 
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"8.  TiMrefs  almost  a  total  lack  of  (^deotalfiKfllties  far  poor  ehfldran.i 

"0.  The  eooperatloo  of  parents  In  fbOowin^  the  adrloe  of  the  physicians  is  fiairly  satisfsctory. 

"10.  There  Is  very  Uttle  cooperation  on  the  part  of  medical  practitioneis  and  dispensaries. 

"11.  The  eooperation  of  teachersandpclDdiMysTaiies  greatly,  aooordlng  to  the  indiTidnal  school.  Itii 
la^BBly  a  matter  of  the  personal  interest  of  the  teachen  and  principals. 

"12.  nehi^sdiools  have  almost  no  medical  Inspection  or  supervision  for  Uieir  students. 

"13.  The  parochial  and  other  free  schools  have  no,  or  very  Uttle,  medical  supervision. 

"n.  neiepartimentcf  edmeatkm. 

"1.  The  control  of  the  bctors  affecting  the  health  of  sdiool  children  which  are  imder  the  care  of  the 
departmsnt  of  odtioation  are  scattered  among  a  nnmber  of  committees,  so  that  there  is  no  oonoentration 
of  re^oaslhOity,  which  interfsres  with  efficiency  of  administration. 

"2.  The  various  matters  pertaining  to  the  health  of  the  school  cfaUd  for  which  the  department  of 
wfnration  is  responsihie  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  school  rooms,  i.e.,oieanlines8, 
U^t,  ventilation,  and  temperatme.  (3)  Proper  Janitor  service.  (3)  The  detection  of  and  provision 
far  backward  and  detective  diildren.  (4)  Intelligent  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  the 
detectknsBd  correction  of  physical  or  mental  defects.    (5)  Physical  training. 

"3.  wmi  the  exoq>tion  of  physical  traintaig  tte  control  of  these  factors  hiflnendng  the  health  of  the 
ctaDd  is  at  present  nnmtflirtiwtory. 

"4.  Physical  training  in  the  sdiools  and  the  gymnasiom  equipment  may  be  considered  satisfactory. 

"  KSOOMMEIfDATIORa. 

"1.  The  present  system  of  medical  Inspection  in  the  schods  by  the  department  of  health  has  not  had  a 
tat  trial  and  should  be  continoed  for  anoUier  year  at  least,  before  any  definite  Judgment  as  to  its  efficacy 
can  be  safely  reached.  Meanwhile  the  possibOity  of  an  arrangement  by  which  the  physician,  rather  than 
the  none,  could  see  the  suspected  cases  every  day  and  also  have  f^quent  consultations  with  parents 
should  be  seriMisly  considered. 

"2.  In  addition  to  their  present  work,^the  school  inspectors  should  make  a  routine  Inspection  of  every 
dass  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  in  order  that  the  control  of  tuberculosis  and  some  contagious  eye  and 
skin  diseases  may  be  stricter. 

"3.  The  average  numb^  of  children  per  nurse  and  per  inspector  is  too  large  at  the  present  time.  Ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  make  the  budget  estimates  on  a  basis  of  school  population.  In  view  of  the  preva* 
lenoe  of  physical  delects,  the  average  proportion  at  the  present  time  should  be  one  nurse  to  every  2,500 
cliOdren  and  one  physician  to  every  7,500. 

"A.  Physical  examinations  shotdd  be  made  more  thorou^  and  more  frequent.  The  children,  or  at 
least  the  boys  at  first,  should  be  stripped  to  the  waist  at  physical  examinations.  The  present  plan  of 
examining  the  child  when  it  enters  school,  when  it  graduates  and  once  in  the  interim  should  be  changed. 
A  ofaUd  should  be  examined  when  it  enters  school  and  then  every  two  years.  The  examination  Just 
befare  graduation  does  not  have  any  particular  importance. 

"6.  In  the  nurses'  work  special  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  foUow  up  work.  The  burden  of  clerical 
work  should  be  lightened.  The  unnecessary  copying  of  the  ntirses'  and  physicians'  record  on  the  dass 
card  of  the  child  should  be  eliminated. 

"6.  The  salaries  of  the  nurses  should  be  graded.  Instead  of  their  receiving,  as  a  uniform  wage,  1000  a 
year,  tbe  initial  wage  should  be  3800,  after  a  certain  period  of  time  increased  to  3000  and  then  again  to 
31,000.    The  gradation  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  efficient  work. 

"7.  Medical  inspection  should  be  instituted  in  the  high  schools  which  are  entirely  deprived  of  It  at  the 
present  time. 

**  S.  The  city  should  appropriate  money  for  the  enlargement  of  the  force  of  the  chfld  hygiene  department 
io  as  to  enable  them  to  undertake  the  insi^ection  of  parochial  and  other  free  schodlB. 

"0.  Tlie  medical  practitioners  and  the  dispensaries  should  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this 
work  to  the  community  and  be  urged  to  cooperate.  Provision  for  dental  clinics  should  be  made,  this 
being  done  If  possible  through  the  existing  dispensaries. 

"10.  In  the  department  of  education  the  responsibility  for  the  conditions  affecting  the*  health  of  the 
school  diild  should  be  concentrated.  An  Improved  organisation  should  be  worked  out,  which  would 
bring  onder  the  Jurisdiction  of  one  committee  the  sanitary  conditions  in  schools,  the  Instruction  of  chil- 
dren in  physical  training  and  parsonal  hy^ene,  the  segregation  and  treatment  of  backward  and  mentaDy 
defKtive  children,  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  matters  of  hygiene,  mental  defects  and  the  commoner 
diseases  hi  children,  and  cooperation  with  the  health  department  which  is  a  condition  sine  qua  non  lor 
SQcoessftd  medical  work  in  the  sdiools. 

''It  is  suggested  that  this  might  be  done  by  extending  the  soope  of  the  present  division  of  phyiioal 
training  so  as  to  include  in  it  all  of  these  activities,  thus  farming  a  special  bureau  of  school  hygiene. 

"11.  There  Is  an  urgent  need  of  a  larger  corps  of  physicians  in  order  to  extend  the  fecilities  for  the 
eiamlDatlon  and  study  of  backward  children. 


I  Dr.  8.  A.  Knopf  made  an  investigation  of  the  dental  tedUtles  of  the  dispensaries  of  New  York  Cityfbr 
tiie  pafaUo  health  committee  of  the  City  dub.  He  found  that  over  16  dispensaries  have  dental  depart- 
Qoits  with  the  average  nnmber  of  dentists  in  attendance  1-^.  In  only  three  dispensaries  are  special 
boonfarsdiool  children  airanged  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  sdtool  hours. 
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"12.  AntAanihoiMl»midBi9  9omodUsikmvitimmt9;pitmn 
of  school  buUdincB  that  the  pdzioipal  of  egflh  school  abould  have  Ml  anthority  ov«r  and  iMpooafMUty  for 
the  work  of  the  Janitor." 

New  York  Oit^.  City  superintendeBi  mi  achooli.  MedicAl  •xuninAtioti  of 
echool  children.  In  hu  AxoLxal  report,  year  ending  July  81,  1911.  p.  154-57. 
tables. 

"Only  287371,  or  oonaiderably  toas  than  one-half  of  the  total  nomber  of  popili  in  aiama  daHj  attend 
anotwateaaadBtdatalL    Of  tl»a».lMdifB0tifMnd«  enly  U2»M1  aiampertedaaiamadied. 

"As  I  have  frtqtiently  pointed  oat  in  itfinar  lepsrts,  the  madloal  ssrvioa  imdwed  to  the  dapaftmsnt 
of  health  is  inadequate.  The  flgures  given  akiive  sustain  this  asssrtkm.  Only  abeat  ooe4Dnrth  of  ths 
childientai  the  sohools  derive  sobstantialbflMAtfhmithiaserTios^  Thateelsfiiliywainntnieinagafai 
reoommcnding  that  legishition  be  soofht  to  enable  the  board  of  edtMatien  to  organise  its  ovn  buiaaa 
of  child  hygiene.  .  .  .  Physicians  employed  by  yonr  board  shoold  be  oonsttantly  on  hand  to  advise 
regarding  the  school  training  of  ohUdien  snflaring  firom  physical  deiwts»  parttenlarly  nenneus  dlasrdsrs 
and  those  resulting  ftom  malnutrition,  and  also  with  regaid  to  the  dlieetian  wUoh  the  eduoation  even 
of  normal  chfldren  should  take.  The  advise  ef  a  competent  pfajnician  as  to  tlM  physical  ability  of  a  boy 
or  girl  to  accomplish  any  particular  line  of  school  work  or  to  undertake  the  prsparatJoo  isr  vocational 
work  .  .  .  weald  be  of  Incalealable  value  to  pawnls,  pupils,  and  leaf  hess  " 

SCHENCK,  Herbert  Dana.  Medical  inspection  in  schools  and  its  status  in  New 
York  State.    North  American  journal  of  homoeopathy,  58: 644-51,  October  1910. 

"Of  the  48  citieB  in  the  StaU  outside  of  Greater  New  York,  31  sent  in  answers.  Buflab  is  the  only  dty 
of  the  first  class.  In  the  second  class  are  7  citiee»  Albeny,  Rochester,  Schenectady,  Syraeuse,  Troy, 
Utica,  and  Yonkers,  all  but  Syracuse  reporting.  Albany  made  so  meager  a  report  ...  it  cannot  be 
reckoned  with,  on  most  questions.  Of  the  other  40  cities  having  less  than  50,000  inhabitants  each,  com* 
prising  cities  of  the  third  class,  24  answered  the  ao  questions  sent  out  by  the  [American  School  Hjrgieno 
Association]  Of  these  17  cities  reported  383  schools  under  supervision.  .  .  .  Twelve  of  thsoe  cities  have 
an  organised  system  of  medical  inspection  and  in  0  the  inspection  is  made  for  both  oontagioas  discasw 
and  physical  and  hygienic  deftets,  while  in  2  others  the  vision  alone  is  tested.  In  2  others,  oontagioas 
diseases  are  the  only  things  for  which  an  inspection  is  made;  12  cities  follow  up  both  cases  of  oontagioas 
diseases  and  of  physical  defects  .  .  .  and  6  nuns  follow  up  only  .  .  .  contagious  disease.  In  10  cities 
it  is  reported  that  from  80  to  100  ];>er  cent  are  treated  by  reputable  physicians.  The  inspection  does  not 
average  more  than  one  visit  per  week  in  most  dtles.  .  .  . 

"In  7  cities  the  parochial  and  private  schools  sre  also  ixi«paoted  for  oontagioas  diseases,  and  in  several 
places  for  physical  defects.  .  .  . 

"In  four  places  the  inspector  is  rsqnired  to  visit  the  houass  to  find  ont  the  cause  of  absence.  .  .  . 

"In  6  cities  the  books  are  fumigated  once  or  twice  a  year.  ...  In  14  of  the  cities  the  books  and  other 
materials  of  children  iU  with  oontagioas  diseases  or  in  families  where  there  have  been  contagious  diseases 
are  destroyed  and  in  14  they  are  disinfected.  .  .  . 

"Eight  cities  provide  one  or  more  nurses.  .  .  .  In  5  cities  they  perform  the  duties  of  a  medical  inspector 
in  a  limited  way.  In  three  cities  the  teachers  are  expected  to  do  this.  In  seven  dtica  a  permanent 
(record  of  the]  physical  condition  of  the  child  is  kept;  16  report  none. 

"The  school  authorities  in  20  of  these  cities  say  that  medical  inspection  has  improved  the  hygienic 
condition  of  the  schools,  ths  efBdency  of  the  children  and  the  attendance.  There  are  none  nporttag 
against  it." 

Summary: 

"1.  In  no  sphere  has  preventive  medidne  a  better  field  than  in  oorxeoting  the  physical  and  hjnienle 
defects  of  school  children,  which  are  laryely  undiaooverad  untUseboollife  begins. 

"2.  The  moot  economical,  comprehensive  and  complete  inspeetion  must  indode  avaminatiomr  by  the 
teachers,  by  medical  inspectors  and  by  nurses  in  'follow  up'  work. 

"3.  Effidenoy  and  cooperation  will  be  better  secured  by  having  physicians  employed  by  the  boards  of 
education  examhiefsr  physical  and  hygienic  defeats  as  well  as  contagfoos  diseases.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
areezduded  fhun  schod  they  should  fyi  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  beard  of  Iwalth. 

"4.  In  New  York  State  medical  inspection  is  rapidly  extending  and  widening  its  s^hem.  .  .  . 

"5.  As  physicians  and  dtisens  it  is  inoumbent  upon  every  member  to  urge  the  necessity  of  oomin- 
hendve  and  accurate  medieal  InspaotlaB  for  deieots  that  impede  pragnss  as  wall  as  diseases  which 
endanger  others." 

8HA7BB,  Oeor]^  K.  Sdiool  medieal  inspeetioB  in  New  York  City.  Pedagogical 
seminary,  18:  303-14.  September  1911. 

Gases  of  n^Jor  oontagtous  diseases  ars  at  once  exduded.  The  iaspeotor  immediately  tslaptiQiMS  the 
name  and  address  to  the  boroogh  offloe  of  the  divisfon  of  oontagious  diseases,  and  duplicates  this  by  a 
Dotleethreagh  the  mail  and  again  hiahidso  tlieosH  in  hfedaOyrtport.  The  dtvisian  of  oootagiaas 
diseases  at  once  sends  a  diagimstiniaa,  ejaospt  in  oasa  of  diphtheria  ar  pMlamasy  toberoqlosis.  Ifths 
diagnosis  is  oonflrmed  the  ease  laaatasaadsr  the  ooatinl  of  the  divtrion  of  eantagieas  diseases. 
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0mm  at  tttbtroolosiB  are  nfvrtd  for  trMtmsnt  to  the  fsafly  phyiiekn,  or  t»  the  department  of  health 
eUnic  Mid  a  spedai  report  it  made  to  the  oliief  of  tte  diviileii  of  diild  hjsfeaie. 

A  few  weeks  after  sohool  opens  in  the  fall,  a  general  routine  Inspsotios  of  all  Ghfldren  is  made  hj  the 
medical  inspector.  This  routine  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  teraiy  and  Is  Mpeated  hy  tiie  Bune 
at  leest  once  a  month. 

Gontagiotls  diseases  are  designated  aocording  to  a  certain  cede  as  follows:  (1)  Diphtheria,  (2)  pedicu- 
losis, (3)  tonsilltis,  (4)  pediculosis,!  (5)  acute  conjunctivitis,  (6)  pediouloeis,*  (7)  trachoma,  (8)  pe- 
dionleds,!  (9)  scarlet  fever,  (10)  measlM,  (11)  varioeUa,  (13)  pertuMis,  (13)  imnmpB,  (14)  seabiM,  (Id) 
ringwonn,  (16)  Impetigo,  (17)  lavus,  (18)  moUuscun  contagioeum,  (19)  acute  corysa. 

When  the  physician  diagnoses  a  case  he  calls  out  the  code  number,  and  the  teacher  puts  down  the 
name  of  the  child  with  the  code  number. 

There  are  three  classM  of  physical  examinations.  1.  Routine  physieals.  2.  Work  paper  phyaicals. 
3.  Phjrsicals  lor  athletics. 

Eadi  morning  as  soon  as  the  inspector  hM  made  his  tour  of  inspeotionB,  he  stops  at  one  of  his  aehools 
to  make  legular  phjrsical  eitaminations.  TheM  cover  the  toUowteg  points:  Deiisettve  visioiB,  deltetive 
hearing,  defeetive  nasal  breathing,  hypertrophied  tonsils,  tuberculous  lymphnodM,  pulmanary  disease, 
eardiac  disease,  chorea,  orthopaedic  defects,  malnutrition,  defective  teeth,  defeetive  palate.  A  meas- 
urement of  hei^t  is  also  made. 

The  •»amhmtfc>ny  are  made  in  the  following  order:  First  tha  childrai  entering  aefaool  for  the  first  time. 
Second,  beginning  with  children  of  the  lower  gradM  and  prooeedtag  to  the  higher  gradM  in  regular 


SMART,  Isabelle  Thompson.    Examination    of   subnonnal   children.    Women's 
medical  journal,  22:  57^0,  March  1912. 

"Medical  examination  of  school  children  should  be  included  in  every  city,  town  and  district  in  the 
State,  and  the  rpecial  ejaminaiion  of  all  children  th»u§ht  to  be  mentallp  backward  or  de/Mtnt  tiumU  be  in 
eptdenee  evervtchere.'* 

Gives  some  statistics  gathered  in  the  course  of  the  author's  medical  work,  1910>11,  m  special  exam- 
iner of  the  mentally  unfit  in  the  public  schools  of  Greater  New  York. 

Of  one  group,  numbering  2,500,  there  were  204  who  needed  actual  hospital  care.  There  were  627  re- 
quiring general  medical  care;  and  90  cases  in  such  poor  physical  condition  m  to  make  an  outdoor  dan 
imperative.  There  were  1 45  casM  of  epflepey ,  the  major  number  of  them  of  the  mora  seriooa  form  known 
Mgrandmal;  947  cases  of  masturbation;  946  cases  of  speech  defect;  cases  needing  dental  care,  1,560. 
''The  eye  defects,^'  says  the  writer,  "were  appalling,  and  ranged  ...  all  the  way  from  a  simple,  slight 
strabismus  to  congential  cataract  of  both  eyes  and  tuberculosis  of  the  eyeball.  ...  I  found  1,608  chfl- 
dren  suffering  from  aural  defects;  land]  1,716  cases  who  had  adenoids,  or  enlarged  tonsils.  .  .  .  Eighty- 
one  children  had  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus  Dance,  while  there  were  876  casM  showing  various  other  forms  of 
nervous  diseases.    In  addition  .  .  .  there  were  446  hearts  in  a  pathologte  state  .  .  . 

"Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  children  are  seldom  promoted;  that  they  are  reported  m  nervous  and 
irritable;  that  they  are  with  difficulty  controlled,  and  that  so  many  of  them  become  truant?  " 

nCABT,  Isabelle  Thoxnpeon  and  MAOY,  Mary  8.    On  the  medical  examination 

of  children  reported  as  mentally  defective  in  the  public  schools.    Pediatrics,  23: 

665-71,  November  1911.    tables,    charts. 

Reprinted. 

Data  collected  in  the  course  of  routine  examination  of  6,3i5  sdiool  children  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  of  New  York  City.    The  children  were  all  backward. 

Result  of  examination  o/6,24S  backvjord  children  in  New  York  City, 

Percentage 
of  examined. 

EyedefecU 88.6 

Ear  diseasM  or  deaf 67.7 

Deftotive  teeth 72.7 

Tonsils  alone  enlarged 32. 2 

Adenoids  stone  enlarged 29. 6 

Tonsils  and  adenoids 50. 1 

Speech  defects 41. 3 

firflepiy ?•* 

Chozea 4.4 

Other  neuroses 32. 7 

Tubercular  suspects 8. 2 

Cardiac  weakness 17.5 

Nutritional  disorders 68.7 

'The  lepetitibn  of  Pediculosis  "was  originally  intended  to  shield  the  pupil.  In  the  examination  the 
pupils  file  past  the  physician  who  calls  out  the  code  number  tp  the  teacher  or  nurse  as  the  diagnosis  is 
Buide.  Any  one  of  the  four  numbers  was  recorded  as  pediculosis."  (Letter  of  author,  U.  S.  Bu.  educa., 
Piv.  sch.  hyg.) 
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06.6  per  cent  of  all  exunined  w«re  boys  aod  67.4  per  cent  of  all  tntKood  for  traataient  w«re  boys. 

"The  problem  is  a  good  one,  and  fhtoght  wttb  serious  oonsequenoes  if  public  sentiment  is  not  aroused 
to  the  magnltade  of  the  increase  in  defeothre  mentality,  and  if  some  deftnite  legislation  is  not  speedily 
enacted  along  the  line  of  eugenics." 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

FBBBBLLy  John  A.  Report.  Status  of  hookwonn  disease  in  North  Candina. 
In  North  Carolina.  State  board  of  health.  Thirteenth  biennial  report,  1909-1910. 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  Edwards  &  Broughton  printing  co.,  1911.    p.  5S-55. 

Of  more  than  000  North  Carolina  college  students  examined  for  hookwonn  disease,  residents  of  50 
counties,  one-third  were  found  to  be  infected.  Probably  one-fourth  of  the  rural  popnlatfon  are  infected, 
the  highest  infectfon  percentage  being  among  sohpol  children. 

Tlie  plan  of  campa^  is  as  follows:  1.  The  State  wHl  be  divided  into  16 or  ISsanitary  districts.  3. 
Fire  practical  physicians  of  experience  wHl  be  appointed  as  field  agents.  They  wHl  devote  their  entte 
time  to  the  campaign  against  hookworm  disease.  3.  Each  field  agent  will  be  assigned  to  a  sanitary 
district.  He  will  be  expected  to  cooperate  with  the  doctora,  teachers  and  "all  other  forces  which  may 
lend  a  helping  hand  toward  making  the  ftets  and  methods  for  eradication,  common  Icnowledge.  Wher- 
ever practicable  examinations  win  be  made  free." 

A  oonservattre  estimate  gives  the  annual  loss  occasioned  by  hookwonn  disease,  in  the  State  appropria- 
tfon  for  public  schools,  as  1187,500. 

HAYWOOD,  Hubert,  jr.    Results  of  the  examination  and  treatment  for  hookworm 

disease  of  the  pupils  at  the  State  blind  school  for  the  white.    In  North  Carolina. 

State  board  of  health.    Bulletin,  26:  17&-78,  August  1011. 

Out  of  172  pupils  examined,  83  were  infected  with  bookworm  disease;  about  56  per  cent  of  the  boys 
and  about  42  per  cent  of  the  girls,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  all  being  from  Country  districts,  largely 
from  farms;  not  a  sin^e  case  from  a  city  or  town  where  there  was  a  sanitary  sewerage  system. 

BANXIK,  W.  S.  What  County  boards  of  health  are  doing.  In  North  Carolina. 
State  board  of  health.    Bulletin,  26:  3d4-i3,  January  1912. . 

Board  of  health  rules: 

"That  an  children  attending  schools  shall  be  Taodnated  or  be  excluded  from  school  after  January  l, 
1012.    (5m  Exhibit  A.) 

"That  the  county  superintendent  of  health  shall  be  proTided  with  a  suitable  stereopticon  lantern 
and  a  full  collection  of  lantern  slides,  and  that  he  shall  give  illustrated  lectures  in  all  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  county  on  important  phases  of  sanitatfon. 

"That  Uie  teachers  in  the  public  schools  shall  examine  the  children  tor  the  common  physical  defects, 
and  report  on  suitable  blank  forms  furnished  them  by  the  county  superintendent  of  health.  Probably 
defective  children  shall  be  examined  by  the  county  superintendent  of  health,  who  shall  notifj*  the  parent 
of  the  condition  of  the  child  and  of  the  proper  course  to  pursue  to  secure  the  necessary  treatment.  (5m 
Exhibits  B,  C,  and  D.) 

"That  the  public  school  teacher  shall  report  to  the  county  superintendent  of  health  all  absences  from 
school  on  a  post  card  furnished  them  by  the  said  superintendent    (See  Guilford  County  Exhibit  E.) 

"That  the  county  superintendent  of  health  shall  notify  the  teachers  of  public  schools  of  the  presence 
of  infectious  diseases  in  the  families  that  hare  children  attending  their  school.  (See  Exhibit  F).  .  .  . 
[He]  shall  visit  and  make  examination  of  all  school  buildings  and  grounds  during  the  school  vacation 
every  year;  .  .  .  shall  keep  a  record  on  file  in  his  oiDce  showing  the  physical  condition,  recommendations, 
and  effects  of  treatment  of  defective  school  children  that  have  been  referred  to  him  by  the  teacher." 
(5m  Exhibit  O.) 

STBOSNIDEB,  C.  F.  The  frequency  of  hookworm  infection  among  the  whites  as 
compared  with  the  negroes.  In  North  Carolina.  State  board  of  health.  Bulletin, 
26:  167-^9,  August  1911.    table. 

In  the  examination  of  3,429  school  children,  2,002  of  whom  are  whites  and  1^37  negroes,  34  per  cent  of 
the  whites  are  infected  against  16  per  cent  among  the  negroes.  The  infection  among  the  rural  whites 
is  three  times  as  frequent  as  among  the  semi-rural  and  thoso  whose  homes  have  sewer  connection;  and 
the  rural  negroes  were  found  five  times  as  commonly  infected  as  were  those  in  the  large  towns.  The 
percentage  was  always  lower,  excepting  one  case,  among  the  negroes. 

The  infection  wss  found  to  be  higher  among  mulattoes  than  among  full-bkx>ded  Africans. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA. 

VorUi  Dakota.  State  board  of  health.  [The  medical  inspection  of  schoolchildren 
in  North  Dakota]     lU  Bulletin,  4:  3^,  September  1911.     (Caption:  Back  to  school) 

Saetlon  2M  of  the  1911  aeasion  Uws  reads  as  follows: 

**Thb  board  of  any  school  corporation  may  employ  <«e  or  mor«  physiciaoi  as  medical  inspector  of 
fchoolB.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  medical  Inspector  to  examine,  at  least  once  annually,  all  children 
eDroDed  in  the  pabUc  sdiools  of  the  district,  except  those  who  i»esent  a  certificate  of  health  tram  a 
licensed  physician,  and  to  make  out  soltable  records  for  each  child,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  filed  with 
the  coonty  or  city  super lutendent  of  sdioois.  Notice  of  physical  delects  of  abnormal  or  dineased  chil< 
dren  shall  be  sent  to  the  parents,  with  recommendations  for  the  parent's  gnklanoe  in  conserving  the 
diild's  health.  The  medical  inspector  shaU  co-operate  with  the  state,  county,  and  townsh^  boards  of 
health  in  dealing  with  contagloiis  and  infioctious  diseases  and  to  secure  medical  treatment  for  indigent 
ehfidm.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  and  city  superintendents  of  sdiools  to  oo-operate  with  school 
boards  in  promoting  medical  inspection.  He  may  arrange  schools  by  groups,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  and  shall  adyise  school  boards  with  a  view  to  securing  the  most 
tOdmai  and  economical  administratfon  of  this  law.  The  school  board  or  board  of  edoeation  shall 
fomiBh  aD  blanks  and  other  needed  supplies  for  this  purpose." 

The  last  legislature  passed  the  following  law: 

''Each  local  board  of  health,  at  least  once  every  thirty  days,  in  such  manner  as  it  shaU  direct,  cause 
to  be  adequately  dlsinfocted  each  school  house,  within  its  Jurisdfotion;  provided  this  act  shall  not  apply 
to  school  houses  during  vaoatkm;  provided,  that  except  in  case  of  emergency,  the  disinfection  of  school 
houses  ShaU  be  made  after  school  oo  Friday  afternoon  or  on  Saturday." 

"Summing  matters  up  we  would  respectfully  recommend  for  the  oonsideratfon  of  school  boards  all 
thii  tfane  the  following:  1.  Medical  inspectkm  of  schools.  2.  Where  this  Is  not  practical,  ""gf*"! 
teachers  who  are  competent  to  recognise  the  ordinary  contagious  diseases  as  well  as  theconmion  physical 
delDcts.  3.  That  the  attention  of  parents  be  directed  to  such  physical  defects  ss  may  be  detected  and 
suggestions  mad)  a5  to  how  they  may  be  remedied.  4.  Provide  adequate  sanitary  acoommodatfonsfDr 
iU  pupils.   5.  Abolish  the  common  drinking  cnxp,   0.  Prohibit  spitting." 

8u  Mme:  p.  0-7,  October  1011. 

''The  last  legislature  passed  a  law  making  monthly  disinfoctfon  compulsory.  .  .  . 

"In  the  opbtifon  of  Attorney  General  Miller  this  law  is  null  and  void  on  account  of  a  discrepancy 
between  the  title  and  the  body  of  the  bin.    Hesays: 

'"I  have  traced  the  course  of  this  measure  through  the  legislature  and  find  that  it  was  several  times 
amended  and  that,  as  finally  passed,  the  title  of  the  bill  covered  sufllciently  the  subject  matter  embraced 
withio  the  body  of  the  bill.  It  i^ipeais  therefore  that  an  error  was  made  in  the  enrollment  of  the  bm, 
so  that  when  submitted  to  the  goveruOT  for  his  signature  it  was  a  different  measure  than  when  passed 
by  the  legislature.' 

"From  this  irou  will  note  that  the  legislature  was  right  and  that  the  bill  faOs  through  a  technical 
clerical  error." 

omo. 

AYBES,  8.  C.  Civic  medical  inspection  of  school  children,  with  special  refer- 
ences to  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear  and  throat.  Journal  of  ophthalmology  and  oto- 
Ivyngology,  6: 1-6,  January  1912. 

General:  and  Cincinnati,  (Mifo,  in  particular. 

*"niewof^  done  by  the  school  nurses  has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit.  Three  nurses  ...  had  super- 
vision of  13  adiools.    The  foDowing  figures  will  give  you  some  idea  of  what  they  did  in  1910: 

"They  made  1,425  visits  to  the  schools,  and  taispected  3,676  cases.  They  gave  1,101  treatments  at 
the  homes  of  the  children,  and  7,900  at  the  schools,  and  made  11,434  reinq>ections.  They  held  1,4S5 
coflsultatiODS  wifli  the  parents." 

Cindzmati.  [Board  of  education]  Medical  inspection.  In  it$  Report  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  school  year  ending  Aug^ust  31, 1911.    p.  84-88.    tables. 

Under  "supervisian  of  the  departmoit  of  health  by  the  district  physicians.  Primarily,  its  aim  is 
flie  .  .  .  detection  of  infectious  and  oontagious  diseases  .  .  .  School  in^>ection  includes  also  the  deteo- 
tion  of  those  physical  delBcts  whidi  faiterlsre  with  the  child's  ability  to  do  his  school  work.  .  .  . 

"One  hundred  and  two  public  and  parochial  schools  were  included  In  school  hygiene,  and  in  the 
congested  dirtrlcts  5  nurses  were  employed  to  look  after  the  physical  welfare  of  the  chfldren  in  21 
sdbools.  ... 

*'Three  additkmal  nurses  were  appotaited  lor  the  present  year.  A  daily  notice  is  sent  to  every  school 
Id  the  city  by  the  board  of  health,  giving  faiformation  concerning  all  the  difldren  of  the  city  who  are 
eatehided  lor  contagkjus  diseases,  and  abo  a  list  of  those  who  are  permitted  to  return." 

Total  number  of  medical  inspections  lor  1911, 11,8U. 

r— 18 7 
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Diphtheria  exclusions 8 

Scarlet  fever  exclusions 67 

Measles  exclusions 11 

Mumps  exclusions 75 

Chlckenpox  exotusions 143 

Whooping  coug^  exclusions 21 

Impetigo  contagiosa  exclusions 56 

Tinea  exclusions 28 

Scabies  exclusions 76 

Pedicuk»ta  exclusions 256 

Other  diseases  exclusions 298 

Total  excluded 1 ,  039 

Examined  but  not  excluded,  1,374. 

Recommended  for  treatment. 

Defective  eyesight «00 

Diseases  of  the  eyes 303 

Defective  hearing lis 

Otitis  media 84 

Hvpert.  tonsils... 864 

Aaenoids 318 

Ecsema 266 

Other  skin  diseases 314 

Tonsilitis 510 

Other  diseases 1,577 

Total 5,151 

Examined  but  not  recommended  for  treatment,  4,854.    Total  number  examined,  24.229. 
Defects  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  in  children  of  five  public  schools  in  congested  districts: 

Total  examined 2,437 

Defects  of  vision  (33.36  per  cent) 813 

Defects  of  ear,  nose,  and  throat  (64 .13  per  cent) 1 ,  563 

Dental  inspections  have  been  held  for  three  years;  14,886  school  children  have  been  examined,  of 
whom  12,205,  or  90  per  cent,  required  dental  attention  Inspections  are  carried  on  by  volunteers  from 
the  Cincinnati  Dental  Society.  A  permanent  lecture  committee  addresses  mothers'  clubs,  school  chQ- 
dren,  and  other  organitations  desiring  its  services. 

In  September,  1910,  a  free  dental  clinic  was  established  In  one  of  the  school  buildings;  expense  of  op- 
erating the  clinic  about  $2,000  for  every  1,000  children. 

"The  most  notable  Innovation  is  the  so-called  'experimental  class,'  which  is  being  conducted  at  the 
sixth  district  school— certain  psychological,  phjrsical,  sociological,  and  dental  tests  instituted;  behavior 
attendance,  scholarship,  etc.,  recorded,  and  dental  treatment  given— the  object  being  to  demonstrate 
that  througih  proper  hygienic  mouth  conditions,  scholarship,  attendance,  behavior,  manner,  etc.,  will 
be  radically  improved,  thereby  savfaig  the  municipality  in  actual  money  more  than  the  cost  of  main- 
taining proper  conditions.  At  the  end  of  the  year  these  tests  will  be  repeated.  .  .  .  This  is  the  first 
time  that  this  experiment  has  been  attempted  with  an  entire  classroom  and  the  results  should  be  of 
great  scientific  importance." 

Cleveland.    Board  of  education.    Second  annual  report  of  the  Division  of  medi- 
cal inspection  of  schools,  Cleveland,  1911-1912.    8  p.    tables.    8®. 

Number  of  cases  fully  corrected  during  the  year  1911-1912  was  3,580,  as  compared  with  1,793  for  1910-11. 
"Of  the  corrected  cases,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  number  were  repeaters,  presumably  by  reason 
of  correctable  defects." 


Inspectors 

Nurses 

Inspectors  in  special  work . 

Hours 

Inspections 

Examined 

Defective 

Not  defective 

Per  cent  defective 

Exclusions 

Treatments 

Home  vi^^ 

Dispensary  visits 

Eye  clinic  visits 

Baths 

Dressings 

Cases  corrected , 

Home  investigations 


1910-11 


15 

15 

1 


50,864 

31,787 

19,177 

62.55 

801 

12.132 

8.663 

789 

762 


1.793 
495 


1911-12 


12 

18 

3 

14, 110} 

10,323 

41,514 

31.177 

10.337 

75.1 

817 

12.766 

9,855 

909 

833 

4.237 

4,322 

3.580 

1,009 
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Number  of  defects. 

Twth 

Tonsils -. 

Adenoids 

Okuids 

Nasal  obstruction . 

HeoriDg 

Vision 


Scoliosis 

NntritJon... 
Mentality... 

Cborea 

ExtrendtleB. 
Chest 


Discharcin^' 

Heart 

Lonipi 

Otheis 

Coitre  (indnded  in  others) . 


1910-11 


Found. 


51,186 

16,464 

7,776 

3,434 

5.010 

2,051 

1.320 

10,700 

987 

91 

606 

334 

64 

03 

38 

451 

176 

216 

31 

1,336 


Cor- 
rected. 


2,451 

248 

563 

494 

17 

18 

33 

1.026 

3 

6 

2 


3 
13 


17 
6 


1911-12 


round. 


63,503 
21,784 

7,212 
11,343 

7,677 

3.  on 

1,276 

6,912 

1,119 

267 

2.065 

333 

52 

60 

22 

521 

98 

173 

38 

172 

479 


Cor- 
rected. 


5,396 

1,813 

1,016 

825 

111 

80 

92 

1,378 

21 

4 

8 


2 
2 


11 

12 

2 

1 

4 
7 


Major  communicabU  diietua. 


Tabereolosis. 
Tcnsflltis..... 

Trachoma 

D^iittlMrla... 
Soartot  fever.. 

Measles. 

SmaHpoz 

QiiokMipox.. 
Momps. 


Found  and  ex- 
duded  by  school 
Inspectors. 


1910-11 


16 
70 
5 
3 
11 
10 


20 

24 
5 


1911-12 


32 

85 

1 

3 

24 
7 


14 

17 

6 


Reported  to  central 
office  and  report- 
ed to  schools. 


1910-11 


650 
1,027 
1,429 

751 


206 


1911-12 


1,125 
1,106 
1,310 


Report  of  medical  inspection  of  backward^  defective ^  and  mentally  defective  diildren  of  the 

public  schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


Classification. 


Idiots  and  low  imbeciles 

Middle  and  hifb  imbeciles 

Low  and  middle  grade  morons. 

High  grade  morons 

Three  years  retarded 

Two  years  r^arded. 

One  year  retarded: 

Chronologicany  normal. 


Above 


Psychdocically  normal, 
inormal 


Chrono- 
logical 
age. 


7 

9 

12 


to 
to 

to 


16  to 
6  to 
6  to 


16 
17 
16 
17 
15 
14 


6  to  13 
6  to  11 


Psycho- 
logical 
age. 


2 
5 


to 
to 


8  to 
11  to 
3 

4 


4 

7 

10 

12 

to  12 

to  12 


5  to  12 

6  to  11 


Number 
exam- 
ined. 


i 


40 
140 
267 

22 
281 
275 

213 

41 

2 


Percent. 


3.10 
10.93 
20.84 

1.71 
21.93 
21.46 

10.63 
3.30 


Total  number  examined c 1,281 

Total  number  of  feeblo-mlnded 460 

Total  number  of  Ibeble-mlnded  and  border-line  cases 750 

Number  now  in  special  classes 303 

Numbernow  in  boys'school Ul 
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BIBLIOGBAPHY  OF  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 


OleTeland.    Superintendent  of  sehools.    Medical  and  dental  inspection.    Bt 

his  Annual  report,  1909.    p.  70-72.    table  (results  in  two  contrasted  schools) 

ExamlDAUon  of  30,000chlldreii  in  gndes  III  to  Vn,  year  I90&-7,  by  the  Department  of  p^ysloel  training, 
with  respect  to  condition  of  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  teeth. 
In  one  school  in  "congwted"  district  contrasted  with  results  in  "East  End"  schooL 


Number  examined 

Defective  vision percent.. 

Defective  hearing do 

Diseased  ears do — 

Habitual  mouth  breathers do..., 

Teeth  very  defective .- do 

Teeth  very  dirty do 


East  End. 

Congested 
dStrict. 

668 

616 

32.4 

17.1 

5.3 

1.8 

8.9 

13.8 

12.1 

14.7 

1.3 

16.7 

27.8 

46.4 

In  March,  1909,  of  36,403  children  examined,  the  teeth  were  found  to  be  defective  of  27,918. 

''Though  the  Cleveland  schools  have  never  enjoyed  a  complete  system  of  medical  inspection,  the 
department  of  health,  through  its  ward  physicians,  protect  the  schools  ih>m  infectious  diseases.  ...  In 
addition,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  school  physicians,  there  have  been  located  in  schools  in 
foreign  districts,  six  school  dispensaries,  Ave  of  these  being  establfahed  this  year.  .  .  .  At  each  is  stationed 
a  school  nurse;  .  .  .  a  new  feature  of  this  year.'' 

Cleveland  chamber  of  commerce.    Report  of  the  Municipal  sanitation  committee 
on  medical  inspection  in  the  schools.    10  p.    8°. 

Approved  by  the  Cleveland  chamber  of  commerce,  February  33d,  1909. 

Historical  sketch,  and  argument  for  medical  inspection  based  on  Superintendent's  report  for  Cleveland 
schools,  1907:  ''That  the  schools  are  suffering  a  great  economic  and  moral  waste.  .  .  .  8,595  children, 
13.3  per  cent  of  last  year's  enrollment,  were  three  or  more  years  behind  their  grade.  At  the  estimated 
tuition  cost  of  S26  per  enrolled  pupil  per  year,  this  number  represents  a  dead  loss  per  annum  of  1223,470. 
It  is  estimated  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  this  sum  will  provide  an  adequate  system  of  medical  super* 
vision.  If  such  a  system  resulted  in  the  saving  of  only  one  grade  to  not  more  than  one  in  ten  of  these 
backward  children  each  year,  it  would  prevent  a  greater  waste  than  it  would  cost." 

HcHENBY,  Junius  E.    Medical  school  inspection  in  Cleveland.    Cleveland  medi- 
cal journal,  8:  338-46,  June  1909. 

AUo  in  Ohio  State  medical  Journal,  6:  641-45,  December  15, 1910.,  Title:  Medfcal  inspection  of  schools. 

In  March  1906,  the  board  of  health  f^pointed  36  physicians  to  attend  the  indigent  sk^  and  to  inspect 
the  public  and  parochial  schools.  The  ward  physicians  organised  themselves  into  the  Qeveland  medl 
cal  school  inspectors  assodatkm;  redistributed  assignments  of  schools,  effective  in  1907. 

Each  inspector  visits  each  of  his  schools  daily.  During  School  session,  monthly  meetings  are  held 
by  the  inspectors  and  representative  medkal  men  and  specialists,  to  discuss  conditions  and  present 
addresses. 

"Cleveland  has  installed  a  system  which,  I  believe,  does  not  exist  in  other  cities,  namely  school  dis- 
pensaries. These  are  situated  In  the  congested  foreign  element  districts  of  the  city.  Two  such  dispen« 
saries  are  now  used  and  others  are  being  equipped.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  board  of  education  to 
estaUish  others  .  .  .  where  tliey  are  most  needed.  A  graduate  nurse  of  the  visiting  nurses  association 
is  in  charge  .  .  .  and  is  under  the  instructions  of  the  school  inspector.  .  .  .  After  school  hours  the  nurses 
are  required  to  visit  those  children  who  were  absent,  on  account  of  ezduskm.  .  .  .  As  a  result  90  per  cent 
of  the  children  that  otherwise  would  have  been  excluded,  are  enabled  to  continue  in  attendance  .  .  . 
without  exposing  any  of  the  associated  children  to  the  dangers  of  infection." 

Treatment  is  given  at  these  dispensaries  for  emergency  cases  only.  A  card  system  is  in  operation, 
"intended  to  follow  the  child  through  its  school  life  and  the  toformation  is  confidential  for  the  boaMs 
of  health  and  education,"  regarding  the  home  and  health  oonditkms  found  in  investigation. 

WALLTN»  John  Edward  Wallace.    Medical  and  dental  inspection  in  the  Cleve- 
land schools.    Psychological  clinic,  4:  93-108,  June  15,  1910. 

Bibliography:  p.  108. 

Between  the  school  nurse  and  the  dispensary  of  one  school  alone,  1,871  days  in  school  were  saved 
for  children  who  otherwise  woold  have  been  excluded.  "As  a  result  of  this  hygienic  and  medical  work 
the  attendance  records  have  reached  unprecedented  heights  in  these  irregular  stations." 
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OiaAHOMA. 

CLOtTDMAN,  E.  H.    Medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools.    Oklahoma  school 
herald,  19:  14-16,  May  1911. 

TlM  department  of  medical  Inepeotkm  waa  orsaniied  aboat  October  18, 1010. 

About  8,000  popils  were  inspeoted.  Tbej  were  preaezited  wHb  cards  which  they  filled  oat.  They 
gave  their  peraonalhiBtQfTrelattTe  to  oonta^kxis  diseases  and  other  aflm^its;  and  stated  if  they  had  had 
any  trouble  with  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat  or  teeth,  and  if  these  had  been  treated. 

The  Undines  were  aboat  the  same  as  those  of  other  cities.  Fifty  per  cent  or  more  had  deftetive  teeth; 
30  per  cent  had  some  type  of  throat  troable,  mostly  enlarged  tomiLs;  0  per  cent  had  eye  trouble;  and  3 
per  cent  had  ear  troubles. 

The  board  of  health  reports  "all  cases  quarantined  for  any  oontagioos  disease  and  this  In  tarn  is 
reported  to  the  principal  of  the  school  to  which  the  child  belongs  and  Instructions  given  to  exclude  all 
others  from  this  same  funily  unless  they  have  a  certificate  .  .  .  that  there  is  no  danger  of  farther  spread 
through  them  as  disease  oarriers.  The  principals  in  turn  report  all  cases  of  which  they  learn  and  these 
cases  are  reported  to  the  board  of  health.' 


tf 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

DDCON,  Samuel  O.    Medical  inspection  of  school  children.    Pennsylvania  medi- 
cal journal,  15:  939-41,  September  1912. 

AUo  in  Pennsylvania  scdiool  Joamal,  (U:  216-18,  November  1913. 

State  law  lor  medical  inspeotkm  of  school  children  in  Pennsylvania  passed  in  1011;  responsibility 
placed  "upon  the  school  authorities  with  the  exception  of  the  districts  of  the  fourth  class  which  were 
allotted  to  the  State  department  of  health  providing  the  school  directors  see  fit  not  to  vote  against  it 


_  •  • 

til 


'The  result  of  the  infiuenee  of  the  efforts  of  the  Nati(mal  league  for  medical  ftaedom  was  as  follows: 
"The  directors  decided  that  130  districts  should  not  have  eTamlnation^,  which  defhmded  214,000  chil- 
dren of  help.  In  the  fourth  class  1,617  districts,  representing  406,000  pupils,  were  also  defrauded  by  the 
acts  of  the  scdiool  directors.  Therefore  622,000  chfldren  were  left  to  go  without  the  medical  care  given  in 
other  counties.  This,  however,  left  662,000  who  did  reap  the  benefit  of  medical  ^^^minaHnn  ^od  of 
these,  207,000  were  ezamioed  by  the  State  d^nrtment  of  health. 

''As  the  result  of  this  inspection,  approximately  106,000  children  were  fisund  to  have  one  or  more  of 
the  defects  enumerated,  265,000  delects  having  been  found  by  the  inspectors.  The  returns  from  the 
teachers  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  would  indicate  that  thousands  of  our  children  have  been  directly 
benefited  by  the  inapeotion  made  last  year." 

HAMILTON,  8.,  jr.  Medical  inspection  of  schools.  Hahnemannian  monthly, 
47:110-17,  February  1912. 

"Medical  Inspection  in  Pittsburg  has  in  view  two  objects: 

"1.  Routine  dass  room  inspection,  which  is  solely  ka  the  detection  of  communicable  diseases,  and 
which  folates,  prtmarfly,  to  the  immediate  protection  of  the  oommnnity. 

"2.  The  physical  examination  of  each  child,  which  aims  to  discover  defects,  diseases  and  phjrsical 
oonditioa,  thus  looking  to  the  securing  and  maiTitaining  of  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  IndividaaL 
Physical  examinations,  to  be  effective,  must  follow  the  child  from  grade  to  grade  and  from  year  to  year." 

HaxiiBburg.    Department  of  xnedioal  inspection.    Report.    In  Annual  report 

of  the  public  schools,  for  the  year  ending  June  1910.    p.  51-53. 

Total  number  rootine  examinations 7,504 

Total  number  dkowtog  some  d^ect. 2,423 

Defsotivc  vision • ■  677 

Defective  heartog. 143 

Defective  teeth W 

Hypertrophied  tonsils 806 

Adenoids. 432 

Johnstown.  [Board  of  school  directors]  Instructions  to  school  physicians  relative 
to  medical  examination  of  school  children  in  Johnstown,  Pa.  In  tte  Report  and 
manual,  1912.    p.  27-31. 

Each  inspector  must  "make  ftequent  examination  of  the  general  condlttons  of  the  bnildingi,  noting 
cleanllneas,  toilets,  heating,  ventilating,  lifting,  condition  of  blackboards,  and  all  things  that  may 
afl«ct  the  general  health  of  the  school  tomates.  .  . . 

''Each  school  physician  shall  also  from  time  to  tima  make  sooh  axamination  of  teachers  and  Janitors 
ts  the  health  of  the  popils  may  requiia." 
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KEEN,  Edwin  L.  Medical  inspection  and  precaution  in  the  schools.  Pmmsyl- 
vania  school  journal,  60:  407-408,  March  1912. 

Reprinted  <n  PenosylTania  educatknial  auocJation.  Directors'  department.  Proceedings,  1912. 
p.  121-22. 

''The  Harrisburg  school  districtt  on  the  advice  of  our  superintendent,  created  a  yohintarj  department 
of  medical  inspection,  with  one  phyrioian  and  one  nurse,  without  oost  to  the  district,  in  the  year  1007-8. 
After  one  year's  work  the  results  were  so  gratiflyinc  that  the  district  decided  to  continue  the  department 
the  next  year  by  the  employment,  on  a  fixed  salary,  of  one  physician  and  one  nurse.  The  following  year» 
an  additional  nurse  was  employed.  ...  A  complete  card  system  was  instituted  .  .  .  and  a  fUll  set  of 
blanks  was  provided.  .  . .  The  following  will  show  some  of  the  most  in^Mrtant  defects:  .  .  .  ICalnu- 
trition,  2.83  per  cent;  chorea,  0.102;  heart  disease,  0.473;  pulmonary  disease,  0.286;  skin  disease,  5.06; 
defective  spine,  0.281;  defective  visicm,  14.83;  defective  nasal  breathing,  6.27;  defective  hearing,  1.38; 
defective  teeth,  2.18;  hypertrophied  tonsUs,  12.80;  adenoids,  3.11.  .  .  . 

"  Out  of  1,416  pupils  reexamined  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  448,  or  31  per  cent,  had  consulted  the  femily 
physician." 

LAFFEB,  Cornelius  C.  The  results  of  the  examination  of  the  school  children  of 
MeadviUe  and  its  importance.  Pennsylvania  medical  journal,  15:941-14,  Septem- 
ber 1912. 

Some  75  per  cent  of  the  ehfldren  have  bad  teeth;  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  enlarged  tonsils  or  adenoids; 
about  10  per  cent  have  defective  vision. 

Philadelphia.  Board  of  public  education.  [Health  rules  for  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseases  in  the  public  schools]  In  Us  Annual  report,  year  ending  December 
31,1910.    p.  313. 

<'Sbc.  2.  It'shall  be  the  duty  of  the  princJ^jMJs  to  report  quarterly,  to  the  superintendent  of  schools* 
the  number  of  nonvaocinated  children  i^n^lying  for  admittance  to  their  respective  xhools. 

**8ec.  3.  When  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  d^^btheria,  diphtheritfe  croap,  membranous  croup,  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  bubonic  plague,  gianders  or  anthrax  shall  exist  in  the  family  of 
any  pupil  or  teacher,  or  any  person  connected  with,  any  of  the  public  schools  of  this  district,  or  in  the 
house  in  which  any  of  said  pupils,  teachers  or  other  persons  reside,  all  such  pupils,  teachers  or  other 
persons  shall  be  excluded  from  school  and  the  sdiool  building,  and  shall  not  be  permitted  to  return 
until  he,  she,  or  they  shall  i^esent  the  written  approval  of  the  bureau  of  health. 

<'Sbc.  4.  When  meaeles,  german  measles,  ohickenpox,  mumps,  or  whooping  ooogh  shall  exist  fn  the 
family  of  any  pupfl  or  teacher,  or  of  any  person  connected  with,  any  of  thepubUe  sohoois  of  this  district, 
or  in  the  bouse  in  which  any  of  said  pupils,  teachers,  or  other  persons  reside,  no  sndi  pupil,  teacher  or 
other  person  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  school  or  enter  the  school  building,  without  the  writtm  ap- 
proval of  the  bureau  of  health;  such  approval  to  be  based  upon  careful  examination  of  all  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  case. 

"SBC.  6.  Any  pupO  suffering  from  tonsiUtis,  contagions  eye  diseases,  or  paraaitio  diseases  of  the  head 
or  body,  must  be  excluded  from  school  until  the  bureau  of  health  shall  have  certified  that  all  liability 
to  communicate  the  disease  to  others  has  passed." 

Beading.    Board  of  education.    Medical  inspection.    In  iu  Annual   report, 

1910-1911.    p.  10-12. 

"The  sanitation  committee  of  the  school  board  has  conducted  experimental  medical  inspection  for 
several  years.  ...  Of  8,331  pupils  examined,  up  to  June,  1910, 4,372  suffered  with  defects." 

Defective  vision l,S2tt 

Defective  hearing 733 

Enlarged  tonsils 1,964 

Adenoids 361 

About  0^08  separate  defects  were  found. 

The  school  nurse  assists  in  the  medical  inspection.  In  addition  to  medical  inspection  by  a  physician, 
pupils  suffering  from  stuttering  are  treated. 

In  1910  the  Reading  dental  society  detailed  25  of  its  members  to  inspect  the  teeth  of  the  pubito  school 
pupils.  Of  8,925  examined,  less  than  3  per  cent  had  perfect  teeth.  Of  nearly  9,000  examined  in  the 
winter  of  1909-10,  only  4,849  had  ever  used  a  tooth  brush,  1,3(10  had  ever  been  to  a  dentist,  and  1,004  had 
had  permanent  teeth  extracted. 

Permanent  teeth  cavities * 28,548 

Temporary  teeth  cavities '. 14.707 

Green  stam 5,910 

Abnormal  gums 925 

Tartar 1,886 

Abnormal  occlusion 1,554 

Atrophy  of  teeth 308 

Month  breathing 230 

Putrescent  pulps 1,8M 

Exposed  pulps 1,717 

Afree  dental  oUnlc  was  organised  and  in  eighteen  months  treated  the  teeth  of  275  pupils. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

GHAPIN,  Charles  V.    Medical  inspection  of  schools  in  Providence.    [Ansonia, 
Conn.,  The  Emerson  publishing  co.,  1909]    15  p.    8°. 

Begon*  in  Provideooe,  R.  I.,  18M,  following  Dr.  Durgin's  woric  in  Boston;  teacheis  and  parents  of 
popib  in  large  grammar  leliool  subecrlbed  a  sum  of  money  and  hired  a  physician  as  school  physician 
for  one  month.  Appropriation  of  11,000  for  school  inspection  followed  the  results  obtained— two  inq>eo- 
toes,  a  man  and  a  woman  were  appointed. 

In  Piovidenoe,  the  children  come  to  the  inspector.  On  every  school  day  in  the  year  an  inspector  is 
on  duty  at  the  city  hall,  between  12  and  1  o'clock;  he  examines  the  chQdren  sent  by  the  teachers;  to 
them  he  gives  a  note  stating  his  findings,  whidi  the  children  take  to  their  teachers.  Teachers  are 
"expected  to  see  that  the  ch&d's  parents  an  notified,  and  if  any  treatment  is  necessary  to  see  that  it  is 
carried  out." 

Providesice.    School  committee.    [Medical  inspection]  In  il$  Report,  1909-1910. 
p.  126-28. 

Signed:  BUeo  Le  Qarde. 

«<  In  the  spring  of  1004,  medical  inspectton  was  inaogorated  in  the  Providence  schools.  Since  March  1, 
1900,  three  inspectors  have  been  employed,  and  on  April  1,  of  the  same  year,  this  Inspection  was  extended 
to  the  parodiial  schools.  ...  In  1006  a  school  oculist  was  emi)loyed.  .  .  .  The  great  part  of  the  work  of 
the  school  inspectors  is  with  contagious  skin  diseases  and  pediculosis.  These  oases  are  treated  at  the  dty 
hall  and  the  material  needed  Itimlshed  by  the  board  of  health. 

"In  February,  of  1000,  a  school  nurse  was  intioduoed.  She  follows  up  the  oases  from  the  school  to 
the  home;  .  .  .  also  sees  that  difldren  sent  to  the  oculist  and  to  the  hospital  get  there.  School  baths 
have  been  in  existenoe  since  1006.  .  .  .  Four  school  matrons  attend  to  the  daily  baths  in  the  different 
buikifaigs." 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

OAKTT,  L.  Rosa  H.    Medical  inspection  of  schools  in  Spartanbuig,  S.  G.    Soath 
Carolina  medical  association.    Journal,  7:  329-34,  September  1911.    tables. 

BeprinUd  in  Pediatrics,  23:  337-42,  June  1911. 

Following  the  work  of  Dr.  Hines  bi  Seneca,  S.  C,  the  Spartanburg  County,  S.  C,  Medical  society 
undertook  the  examination  of  Spartanburg  city  school  children,  1010-11,  without  charge. 

Beope  of  work:  (1)  The  detectfon  of  parasitic,  infectfous  and  oontagfous  diseases;  (2)  ezdusfon  from 
sobool  of  aU  childrea  affected  with  acute  contagious  diseases;  (3)  inspection  of  each  school  child  for 
physical  defects  and  nonoontagfous  infectfon;  (4)  inspectfon  of  the  hygienic  and  sanitary  oonditfon  of 
the  school  buildings  and  premises. 

In  each  case,  the  inspectors  made  complete  record  on  three  blanks:  (1)  A  history  card  kept  by  the 
examiners;  (2)  a  record  card  kept  by  the  school  authorities;  (3)  a  notiflcatfon  card  sent  to  the  parent. 


Whites. 
Oolored, 


Children 
examined. 


1,801 
676 


Defective. 


822 
355 


Percent 


42.6 
66.0 


Teeth  de- 
fective. 


Percent. 

19 
30 


Hypertro- 
ptued  ton- 
sils. 


Percent. 


21 
41 
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BXSrEB,  B.  A.  A  plea  for  medical  inepectioD  of  achool  childreD  in  South  Carolina— 
Report  of  the  work  at  Seneca.  South  Carolina  medical  aaeociation.  Journal,  6; 
4M-57,  September  1910. 

"Tba  Btau»  schools  in  tlie  llrst  In  Bautb  CaroUok  to  put  In  opeimtlon  the  modeiii  Idea  of  nwdlcil 
tnspRllOii/'bagliuiliigaaptember 33,1909.    BUtt olaamlnat:  TwocampelenldeDtbls,utefeuid«ar, 
DOW  *ud  Uuost  spscUlst,  IwD  gBuaivl  piactltloiHn.  uiil  ■  Mcreurj:  3UU  chlldno,  ic«3  6  to  IB,  pupil) 
Bnt  (o  tailh  gnd«s,  (xunlnwl. 
CbOdrHi  hmTlnj—  Number. 

Dtfactlve  teelli IS3 

(Number  ol  teeth,  «0.) 
■  DrtntlYe  tomlla ja 


Adanolds , 

(Number  of  suspnts. ) 

SytMtttM I» 

Nwadsteou : 3 

BkinUsloni 2 

Orttaopedio  defects t 

Tnthliiushwl  daay 170 

"  I  Gumol  And  uiy  report  OD  the  Degro»boo1  child  in  the  Soulti.  1  Eismined  s  repmeul it Ive  number 
and  found  iDfcaeral  faulty  nutrition,  prscllcaily  all  with  teeth  delects— euntruy  to  the  Idea  (hat  pre- 
Talls.  Fewer  serious  tonsil  delects  compared  to  the  whiieg,  more  skin  lesioiB.  I  did  not  examine  for 
adenoids.    A  fair  proportkin  had  used  the  loolh  brush. 

"I  also  examined  a  reprcseDtatlTa  mimlMr  orcoltOD-mlll  children  among  the  whlUa.    Nhiety  per  cent 
had  bad  teeth— not  one  used  a  toalhbruah." 
South  Carolina.    State  board  of  h«alth.     Hookworm  diBMae.     In  iU  Thirty-fint 
annual  report,  1910,     p.  15-18.     table. 

From  October  l  to  December  10,  WIO,  In  Hve  counties,  4,SS5  chllilren  were  eiamlned  clinicatly:  80, 
mtcroscoplcally;  les  cases  treated;  4T  per  cent  gave  clinical  evidence  of  being  infected  with  tb*  hook- 

South  CaroUaa.     State  board  of  bealtb.    Medical  iuapection  of  echoola.    lU 
Monthly  bulletin,  1:  3-29,  October  1910.    tables. 

"The  Southern  Stales  have  been  behltid  almost  all  the  resi  at  the  oountrlea  «[  the  civilised  worid  In 

luliwluclag  medical  ItupectlODOl  schools.  .  .  . 

"New  Orleans  was  the  flrst  Sauthem  city  to  take  active  steps  in  this  dIncUou  hi  1008,  and  Atlanta,  in 
1908  and  1809.  In  South  Caiolina  the  complete  modem  Idea  of  medical  lospeclkm  of  achoola  was  faiaugti- 
rated  m  the  Seneca  graded  and  high  schools,  September  23, 1909.  .  .  .  The  »««iTHT..thm  |waa]  nmductsd 
by  two  general  practitioners  ol  medicine  and  sLiqery.  two  dental  snigeaais  and  me  eye  and  Mr,  Doaa  and 
throat  specialist,  a  secntary  and  the  teacher  of  each  grade." 
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Of  tlie  delBcts  dJacoycred  among  300  popUs,  ''chfldm  of  tb*  Ttfy  best  tnd  moft  protpaocu  citiseos 
of  tbtb  Piediiiont  atctkm"  were: 

Glands  enlarged 34 

EyedelBotB 19 

Teeth  delBcts US 

ToDsfl  detBots. 83 

NotTBodDAted 108 

"A  xepiesentatiFe  nombcr  of  ehildnn  of  the  cotton  mill  and  negro  schools  disclosed  a  much  greater 

iiTim>^fr  of  delBCtS." 

[South  Carolina]    The  veto  of  the  Medical  inspection  bill.    South  Carolina  medical 
association.    Jounial,  8: 62-63,  March  1912. 
Passed,  with  some  amendments  bj  the  Qeneral  asssmbty,  md  TStoed  by  the  foremor. 

WAJtD,  J.  La  Bruce.    Hookwonn  disease;  its  eradication  in  Soath  Ctrolina. 
South  Carolina  medical  association.    Journal,  7:  341-43,  September  1911. 

Woilc  In  the  schools  of  11  counties  In  South  Carolina,  chleflj  the  southern  and  southeastern  parts;  of 
the  1,100  difldren  examined,  37|  per  cent  were  inlected. 

"That  Is,  they  gave  clinical  evidenoe  of  the  disease.  A  mioneoopical  eTaminatJon  would  show  a 
mndi  heayisr  infection.  Following  that  we  eTsmined  about  4,500  ehfldrsn  in  Kenhaw,  York,  and 
Abbeville.  The  li^test  taifecticn  was  in  AbbevUle  County.  We  beUere  the  adjointaig  counties  will 
haTe  as  light  an  inlection.  Dr.  Weinbery  eTsmined  1,180  dUldren,  and  found  only  7  suspects;  whereas* 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  State  we  found  at  least  76  per  cent  of  the  children  showing  clinical  eyideDce;  .  .  . 
and  I  am  satisfied,  from  the  microscopical  findings  so  far  .  .  .  would  have  shown  an  infection  of  100  per 
cent.  ...  At  Furman  university,  where  100  specimens  were  examined,  without  evamtning  the  men  at 
all  until  after  ...  38  per  cent  were  found  inlected;  .  .  .  and  I  should  not  have  made  a  single  diagnosis 
on  clinical  wti<nng« 

''At  Clemson  College  we  found  SS  per  cent  of  66  men  examined  infected,  and  I  would  not  have  made  a 
clinical  dJagnnais  of  any  of  those  cases. 

"Taking  the  9,000  children  examined  in  the  State,  we  find  an  infection  of  over  35  per  cent,  clinically; 
microsoopkaal  findings  would  have  run  much  higher." 


•    • 


TENNESSEE. 

HTTJj,  David  Spence.  The  status  of  school  hygiene  in  Tennessee.  In  American 
school  hygiene  association.  Proceedings,  1911.  Springfield  [Mass.]  1911.  p. 
155-63. 

There  is  little  teaching  of  school  hygiene  in  its  technical  aspects  in  Tennessee.  The  State  has  no  gen- 
eral law  requiring  medical  inspectian  of  sdiool  cfaildrem.  In  Knoxville,  Memphis,  Chattanooga,  and 
Kadivflle  encouraging  beginnings  have  been  made,  but  ''no  ftill-fledged  system  with  sufficient  nurses, 
trained  physicians  and  thorough  organisation  supported  by  the  city  or  State  exists  in  Tennessee."  Dur- 
feig  1909-10  examination  of  throat  and  teeth  was  undertaken  in  Nashville.  The  following  summary  was 
presented  by  the  inspector.  Dr.  B.  L.  Roberts,  on  December  26, 1910: 

Pupils  examined 2,456 

Defective  vision 148 

Crossed  eyes 86 

Trachoma 117 

Other  eye  Inflammations .~. 68 

Dls^arge  from  ear v 24 

Frequent  earache 123 

Enlarged  tonsib 190 

Deiecfive  teeth 606 

TEXAS. 

Fort  Worth.  [Superintendent  of  sohoola]  Report  of  the  medical  supervisor. 
In  ku  Annual  report,  September  1910.    p.  35^7. 

"Physical  examination  of  school  children  was  begun  April  1.  ...  In  all,  over  1,000  children  were  ex* 
amined,  of  then  710  were  referred  for  treatment— medical,  surgical,  or  dental.  (It  was  not  possible  to 
examine  systematically  each  child  so  near  end  of  sdiool  year.)" 

The  first  to  fourth  grades  inclusive  in  all  schools  were  inspected,  and  in  most  of  the  districts  aU  grades. 
The  710  cases  reteied  may  be  summarlied  as  follows: 

Eyes. 209 

Tonsils 800 

▲dcn^ds. 132 

Ears 77 

Enltfged  glands  of  the  neck 123 

Anemk 72 

Tobsrealosis 12 
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Teeth 203 

Speech 15 

Nervoiu  disorders 33 

Aoote  throat  trouble 31 

ICentality 8 

KidxMj  and  urinary 10 

IfisoeUaneooB  (about) 25 

"  The  water  tanks  now  In  use  are  never  sterilised,  or  even  cleaned  with  brush  and  water.    The 
drinking  oup  problem  Is  unsolved.'' 

Houston.    [School  board]    Report  of  medical  inspector,  June  15,  1911.    In  iu 

Annual  report,  1910-1911.    p.  59-60. 

Signed:  W.  Wallace  Ralston,  M.  D. 

Thirty-ei^t  chfldm,  with  trachoma,  exduded;  74  with  symptoms  of  trachoma. 
Houston  dental  society  gave  laetojes  to  the  children  on  "  The  care  of  the  mouth  and  teeth." 
Free  eye,  ear,  noie,  and  throat  clinic  established  in  connection  with  the  city  health  olBce,  and  free 
dental  service  offered  by  the  Texas  dental  college  for  poor  children. 

STI1S8,  Ohailes  W.    Special  report  on  a  preliminary  survey  of  Texas  to  deter- 
mine the  distribution  of  hookworm  disease.    13  p.    table,    mimeographed. 


Institution. 


State  university 

Agrtoultural  collMe . . 
Bam  Houston  ootfege , 

State  medical 

State  blhid 

State  deaf  md  dumb . 


Number 
examined. 


Positive. 


Geographical  distrfbutkm  by  counties,  p.  5-9  (found  in  at  least  45  counties.  Most  of  tho  infection  thus 
far  known  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State). 

School  children:  p.  9-13.    table. 

"Of  a  total  of  1,776  school  children  seen  in  11  different  schoob  and  orphanages,  21.5  per  cent  showed 
symptoms  upon  a  quick  inspection  which  Justified  the  suspicion  that  they  had  hookworm  disease.  Of 
876  bojTS,  30.7  per  cent,  and  of  900  girls,  12.6,  came  into  the  suspect  category. 

"Of  these  1,776  children  .  .  .  about  46  per  cent  .  .  .  were  clearly  below  par,  physically.  .  .  .  This 
does  not  mean  that  46  per  cent  were  dassiflad  as  hookworm  suspects.  .  .  .  Theee  figures  show  that 
seariy  half  were  below  normal  and  that  in  that  condition  they  can  not  possibly  digest  all  of  the  educa- 
tion offered  them.  .  .  . 

"In  some  regions  about  30  per  cent  of  the  school  children  harbor  the  disease.  .  .  . 

"A  campaign  against  the  disease  ought  to  be  undertaken  without  unnecessary  delay. 

"The  public  schools  of  Texas  are  badly  in  need  of  a  medical  inspection  system.  .  .  . 

"The  sanitation  of  the  school  yards  is  in  sad  need  of  attention;  .  .  .  their  present  condition  makes 
them  oenten  from  which  the  various  soil-pollution  diseases  may  be  spread.  .  .  I  In  several  school 
yards  examined  as  to  sanitation  the  grading  was  only  10  on  a  scale  of  100.  According  to  information 
obtained  from  one  county  superintendent  of  education  the  index  [healthful  condition]  of  90  per  cent  of 
the  rural  schools  in  his  county  is  sero  (0)  on  a  scale  of  100." 

VIRGINIA. 

PLBCKEB,  W.  A.    The  economic  phase  of  hookworm  disease.    Virg:inia  medical 
semi-monthly,  16:  213-15,  August  11, 1911. 

"In  the  four  oounties  of  Southside  Virginia  ...  I  find  an  extremely  serious  phase  of  the  subject.  .  .  . 
The  rural  schools  in  which  these  examinations  have  been  made  show  about  50  per  cent  of  infections. 
...  In  one  badly  infected  portion  of  my  territory  there  live  20  families  with  35  or  40  children  of  school 
age.  This  whole  community  supplies  Just  two  pupils,  little  girls,  to  the  nearby  school.  In  not  one  of 
thesd  fiMnilies  is  there  the  slightest  semblance  of  toilet  arrangements.  .  .  .  Not  one^fourth  of  these 
adults  possess  even  the  rudiments  of  an  education." 

"FooTNOTB.— In  reports  from  seven  teachers  of  Richmond  County,  statement  is  made  that  from  20  to 
60  per  cent  of  their  labor  is  lost  on  account  of  the  presence  of  hookworm  disease,  the  average  of  all  being 
40  per  cent." 

Bichxnond.    Superintendent  of  public  sohools.    Medical  and  dental  inspection. 
In  his  Annual  report,  year  ending  June  30, 1911. 

South  Richmond  physicians,  session  1910-11,  conducted  examination  of  1,380  pupils.    Reeults:  Defieo- 
t^v9  tjroa,  380  casts;  enlarged  tonsils,  237;  adenoids,  111;  defective  bearing,  13. 
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Wximfnation  of  moath  oonditlons  inadA  by  the  Dental  association  of  Richmond,  elementary  school 
pupils.    Total  examined,  10,919.    Pupils  having  perfect  teeth,  1  ^25;  total  number  of  cavities,  20,684. 

The  city  oocmdl,  by  appropriation  in  March  1911,  provided  for  two  physicians  and  Ave  nurses,  indad- 
ing  the  nurse  already  at  the  John  Marshall  high  aehool:  appropriation  available,  September  15,  idll. 

Virginia.   [State]  Commissioner  of  health.    Hookworm  disease.    In  his  Annusil 
report,  year  ending  September  30, 1911.    p.  19-31.    tables. 
In  Mecklenburg  County,  of  279  rural  school  children  "taken  at  random,  133,  or  47.7  per  cent  had  book- 


worm.*' 


WASHINGTON. 

Spokane.   [Board  of  education]    Medical  inspection.    Jn  if^  Biennial  report;  for 
the  two  years  ending  June  30, 1910.    p.  37-39. 

Department  of  medical  inspection  organised  at  opening  of  school  year  1909-10;  chief  inspector  and 
four  assistants.  Regular  inspection  began  September  1909.  All  schools  shall  be  inspected  at  least  once 
a  week  (oonditioDed).  Monthly  report  to  be  made  by  the  chief  medical  inspector,  of  all  work  done, 
copy  given  board  of  health,  and  board  of  eduaction.  Each  school  principal  to  make  weekly  report  to 
superintendent  of  schoob. 

Summary  of  diitf  medical  inspector's  monthly  reports. 

Total  individual  inspections  of  pupils,  84,232. 

"In  addition  to  the  work  .  .  .  designed  for  protection  of  the  schools  and  communities  against  coi>> 
ta^on  and  infection,  there  was  a  thorough  inspection  of  all  the  school  children  for  defective  vision  and 
other  eye  troubles,  for  Milarged  tonsils,  adenoid  growths,  defective  teeth,  and  other  forms  of  physical 
infirmity." 

THOMPSON,  N.  L.    Medical  inspection  of  schools.    Northwest  medicine,  n.  s. 
3:  134-37,  May  1911. 

Bibll(^raphy:  p.  137. 

"Replies  received  from  nine  cities  showing  that  medical  inspection  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  was 
utiliied  In  Seattle,  Spokane,  Taooma,  Everett,  North  Yakima,  Olympia,  and  Aberdeen;  negative 
replies  were  received  from  Walla  Walla  and  Wenatchee,  and  no  rej^y  from  Vancouver  and  Belling- 
ham.  .  .  . 

"Educational  agencies  must  employ  expert  medical  inspectors  who  shall  see  that  the  health  of  the 
school  child  is  conserved. 

"It  ought  not  to  be  an  incidental  activity  of  some  department  but  must  eventually  outrank  all  others 
in  power  as  it  does  in  importance.  It  should  aim  to  aooompUsh  the  following:  (1)  Prevention  of  infec- 
tious and  contagious  diseases.  (2)  Scientific  supervision  of  sanitary  condition  of  premises,  school  build- 
ings, furniture,  etc.  (3)  Teaching  of  hygiene  to  teachers  and  children  and  through  them  to  the  com- 
munity. (4)  Physical  education,  including  supervision  of  manual  training,  gymnastic  exercises,  organ- 
ised gamas,  etc  (5)  Physiology  and  psychology  of  ordinary  educational  methods,  including  fatigue, 
neurasthenia,  hysteria,  questions  of  sex,  etc.  (6)  Special  educational  methods  fbr  abnormal  chilrden^ 
the  mentally  and  physically  defective,  the  dull  and  backward,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  etc.  .  .  . 

"The  medical  inspector  must,  therefore,  be  broad  minded,  with  sound  and  extensive  medical  knowl- 
edge, interested  iiT  child  life,  sympathetic,  tactful,  an  investigator;  in  short,  a  medical  man,  a  psycholo- 
gist and  a  pedagogue.  "^ 

WISCONSIN. 

BABTH,  O.  P.    Medical  inspection  of  schools  in  Milwaukee.    Wisconsin  medical 
journal,  9:151-62,  August  1910. 

Begun  FaU  of  1907. 

The  dty  is  divided  into  nine  geographical  districts;  eight,  approximately  equal  in  sice  and  contain 
about  the  same  number  of  schools;  the  ninth  in  the  central,  or  slum  district,  covers  less  area  because 
conditions  are  worse.  Each  district  is  under  the  care  of  one  Assistant  medical  inspector.  For  the  work 
of  the  nurses,  the  dty  is  divided  into  four  districts,  the  three  outlying  territories  about  equal  in  sice, 
the  central  one,  smaller. 

''Backward"  cases  are  reported  by  teacher  to  the  chief  medical  inspector,  on  the  psychologloal  exami- 
nation blank,  on  which  she  records  all  the  fiunfly  and  school  history  of  the  child  she  can  collect.  When 
found  below  par,  mentally,  by  the  chief  medical  inspector,  the  ohOd  is  transferred  to  the  "  exceptional" 
schooL  Classes  for  the  stammerers  have  been  opened;  three  dasses  Ibr  the  blind,  in  the  public  schools; 
the  deaf  and  dumb  ngregated  into  a  sdiooL  No  provision  has  bean  made  for  the  weak,  the  anemic,  or 
the  crippled. 
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JONES,  Bichard  W.    Medical  inepection  of  schools.    Wiacoiuriii  medical  joutn&l, 
10:319-27,  October  1911. 

Inaugurated  In  Wausau,  Wis.,  toUovhng  scarletina  epidemic  190^10.  First  intention  simply  to  ex- 
amine for  contagious  diseases,  but  work  was  extended  to  cover  physical  examinations. 

During  the  year,  up  to  May  1,  6,677  children  were  examined  for  contagious  diseases,  and  about  1,600 
given  physical  examinations.  Among  deliBcts  found  were:  Scabies,  83;  impetigo  contagfosa,  35;  eolaiged 
tonsils,  744;  adenoids,  170;  deCsctive  visfon,  43. 

"The  effect  of  medical  inspectfon  has  been  to  Increase  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  schools. 
With  practically  the  same  total  enroUment  this  year  [to  date  April  1, 1911]  that  there  was  last  year,  thece 
have  been  8,277}  days  more  attendance  than  for  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year  ...  at  no  addi- 
tional expense  for  instruction.  .  .  . 

"The  fiUlacy  of  our  system  has  been  that  we  have  not  had  enough  authority  to  enforce  onr  rulingi 
Many  parents  refuse  to  have  their  children  examined  or  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  examiners.  .  .  . 
We  should  have  legislatfon  to  cover  this  point.  .  .  .  We  should  have  compulsory  examinatfons  of  ttie 
school  children,  at  least  fbr  contagfous  diseases  and  eye  and  ear  diseases  with  possibly  diseases  of  ttm 
nervous  system.  .  .  .  This  law  should  provide  for  the  control  locally  of  the  examining  bodies,  and  .  .  . 
ATftmining  physidans  should  be  trained  afong  these  special  lines." 

Discussfon:  p.  327-^.  In  Milwaukee:  p.  327-29  (Barth,  George  P.).  In  Madison:  p.  329-31  (Bardeen. 
C.R.). 

MADISON. 


Hadison.    Superintendent  of  public  schools.    Medical  inspection  in  Madison, 

In  hia  Annual  report,  1910-1911.    p.  44-51.    chart,    p.  47. 

Made  under  direction  of  the  Madison  antituberculosis  associatfon,  W.  D.  Frost,  president;  assistant 
nurse.  Miss  L.  Dietriohson;  6  of  the  11  dty  schools,  pupils  examioed  and  eyes  tested.  There  were  ex- 
amined 1,152  children;  but  422  had  been  vaccinated. 


Cases. 

Defective  vision 340 

Disease  of  the  eye 41 

Deftetive  hearing 99 

Ear  disease 4 90 

Defective  breathing 246 

Adenoids,  known  cases 20 


Cases. 

Defective  teeth 604 

Skin  disease 17 

Cough 118 

Throat  trouble 281 

Lung  trouble 56 

Anemic 108 


Iffilwaiikee.    Board  of  school  directors.    The  dental  clinic  [and  medical  inspec- 
tion]   Jnito  Annual  report,  year  ending  June  30, 1911.    p.  82-94.    tables,    diagrs. 

The  Free  dental  clinic  established  in  the  quarters  of  the  department  of  medical  inspectfon,  under 
charge  of  the  Milwaukee  pubUc  school  free  dental  clinic  associatfon;  members  of  the  clinfo  hedged  to 
serve  one-half  day  each  month;  all  the  expenses  except  the  rent  of  room,  borne  by  the  association.  Work 
began  February  20, 1911:  Number  of  treatments  given,  349;  number  of  permanent  teeth  filled,  584;  nnm> 
ber  of  permanent  teeth  extracted,  41. 

"It  ii  sometimes  desirable  that  a  medical  examinatfon  be  had  in  certain  cases  in  order  to  determine 
(a)  the  advisability  of  school  attendance,  (b)  the  necessity  for  temporary  absence  from  school,  (c)  the 
limitation  of  the  amount  of  school  work  to  be  done,  (if)  attendance  at  special  schools  or  classes,  («)  medical 
or  surgical  procedures  necessary  or  advisable  to  promote  good  health  or  to  promote  school  progress  by 
the  removal  of  physical  disabilities,  and  the  department  of  medical  inspection  has  been  freely  consulted 
by  other  departments  in  these  matters.  The  following  cases  were  submitted:  (1)  the  truancy  depart- 
ment referred  51  oases  for  nonattendance.  (2)  By  the  superintendent's  department,  5.  (3)  by  teadiers 
and  principals,  42.  (4)  By  the  State  factory  inspector  for  advice  as  to  the  kind  of  emplojrment  per- 
missible to  the  child,  2.    (5)  By  parents,  19.    (6)  By  doctors  and  nurses,  120. 

On  October  24, 1910,  The  common  council  passed  the  ordinance,  the  text  of  which  ia  as  foUows: 

"An  Ordinance  to  protect  the  health  of  school  children.  .  .  . 

"Sic  1.  No  parent  or  other  person  having  charge  or  contrd  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  (7) 
and  sixteen  (16)  years  shall  permit  or  aUow  such  child  to  attend  school  in  a  filthy  or  neglected  state,  or 
affected  with  pediculosis,  ringworm  of  the  body  or  scalp,  scabies,  impetigo  contagiosa,  moUuscum  con- 
tagiosa, or  infoctfous  dermatitis,  or  any  other  contagfous  or  Infectfous  diseases;  and  any  parent  or  other 
person  having  charge  or  control  of  any  sudi  child  so  affected  shall,  after  receiving  notice  given  under 
authority  of  the  board  of  school  directors  that  &uch  child  is  so  affected,  remedy  such  condltfon  within 
the  foOowlng  time: 


Ringworm  of  the  body  (TMeadrdfiaAi) days. 

Impetigo  contagiosa do... 

Mollnseum  oonndosa do... 

InfeotkHis  dermantis do... 

Pedkmlosis  of  any  part  of  the  body do... 

Riugwuim  id  the  scalp  ( Thua  tomumnt) months. 

Favua. 


30 

30 

21 

30 

14 

3 

.year..    1 

Scabies  of  any  part  of  the  body days..  14 

And  any  other  oootagtoos  or  Infeotfous  diseases  within  a  reasonable  time. 
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"Sec.  2.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  iiroTisions  of  this  ardinanoe  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  fl,  nor  more  than  150  Cor  eacsh  and  every  ofhnse,  and  in  default  of  payment  thereof  shall 
be  confined  in  the  house  of  correction  of  Milwaukee  County  fbr  not  less  fban  ten  days  or  more  than  sixty 
days. 

"Sec.  3.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  ioroe  from  and  after  its  paan^  and  pubUoattoD." 

See  olto  p.  28-30  (Elementary  grades). 

Number  withdrawn  from  sdiool  on  account  of  personal  illness,  60;  mental  inability,  13.  Failure  of 
promotion  because  of  personal  illness,  335;  idiysical  defects,  109;  inability,  l,lN)a 

TOBEY,  Silas  B.  A  successful  plan  for  medical  inspection.  American  school 
board  journal,  42:  9,  May  1911. 

Established,  September  1910.  Seven  i^ysicians  are  employed,  one  for  each  school  center— eight 
■duxds,  two  of  which  are  withm  half  a  block  of  each  other.  Each  j^ysidan  visits  his  school  at  9  a.  m. 
oo  each  of  the  five  school  days  of  the  week,  receiving  $1  for  each  visit.  The  parochial  school  children 
are  also  sent  to  the  examining  physicians. 

Every  child  who  has  been  absent  one-half  day  without  pri<nr  knowledge  and  consent  of  teacher  must 
obtain  from  physician  of  his  school,  a  clean  bill  of  health  before  he  may  resume  school  work.  A  f^ 
infirmary  and  two  visiting  nurses  are  supported  by  private  subscription.  Poor  children  are  treated 
free  and  the  nurses  visit  the  lu»nes. 

''The  effect  of  medical  inspection  has  been  to  increase  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  schools. 
With  practically  the  same  total  enrollment  this  year  that  there  was  last  year,  there  have  been  8,277| 
days  more  attendance  than  for  the  corresponding  months  of  the  year  The  same  number  of  teachers 
.  .  .  able  to  care  lor  an  average  of  83  more  pupils  in  daily  attendance  this  year  than  we  had  last  year 
at  no  additional  expense  lor  instruction.  .  .  .  We  have  found  the  medical  inspection  one  of  the  most 
vahiable  adjuncts  to  our  schools." 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  RECORDS. 

GENERAL  REFERENCES. 

AYEBSy  Leonard  P.    Forma  for  record-keeping.    In  kii  Open-air  schools,    p. 

139-48. 

Open-air  school  records  of  the  medical  inspection  and  condition  of  the  pupils:  Chicago,  Boston,  Hart* 
ford,  Providence. 

Cleveland.    [Board  of  education]  Card  and  record  system.    In  its  The  work  of 
medical  inspection  with  statistical  report,  Cleveland  public  schools  1910-1911. 
p.  21(20>--32. 
Cleveland's  use  of  system:  p  37-46. 

COBNELL,  Walter  Stewart.  Good  and  bad  forms  of  record  keeping.  In  Ameri- 
can school  hygiene  association.  Proceedings,  1911.  Springfield,  Mass.,  American 
physical  education  review,  1911.    p.  65-73. 

''Every  record  card  should  provide  accommodation  lor  a  number  of  examinations,  at  least  four. 
...  It  should  provide  for  a  record  of  the  notification  to  parents  .  .  together  with  the  date  of  such 
notification  and  official  information  as  to  whether  or  not  the  defect  has  been  corrected.  The  age,  grade 
and  social  condition  of  the  child  should  be  noted  and  briefiy  commented  upon  ...  in  connectton  with 
the  record  of  his  i^ysical  defects.  .  .  .  The  principal  defects  ...  are  only  ten  in  number  and  .  .  . 
may  well  be  given  a  definite  mention  upon  the  record  card,  since  an  inspector  is  less  likely  to  overlook 
a  defect  in  a  child  when  he  is  compelled  to  make  a  definite  record  whether  or  not  it  exists.  For  this 
reason  the  eye,  nose  and  throat,  the  ear,  teeth  and  nutrition  should  be  given  permanent  space  on  the 
card;  and  the  skin,  the  skeleton,  the  glandular  and  nervous  systems  and  the  mentality  should  have 
a  definite  mention." 

COBNBLL,  Walter  Stewart.  Keeping  of  records.  In  kii  Health  and  medical 
inspection  of  school  children  .  .  .  1912.    p.  45-57. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  physical  record  card,  p.  49;  Dr.  Newmayer's  card,  p.  57. 
8u  oho  p.  588-77.    tables. 

MacMXJBCHYy  Helen.  [Facts  to  be  noted  in  examination  of  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren] In  American  school  hygiene  association.  Proceedings,  1911.  Springfield, 
Physical  education  review,  1911.    p.  80. 

1.  Date  and  age.  2.  Name,  address,  school,  class,  etc.  3.  Condition  of  teeth.  4.  Condition  of  noeo. 
5.  Conditioo  of  throat.  6.  Condition  of  vision.  7.  Condition  of  hearing.  8.  Speech.  9.  ReadUig. 
10.  Writing.  11.  Number  work.  12.  Hand  work.  13.  Attention.  14.  Memory.  15.  IntelUgenoe. 
1«.  Aptitudes.  17.  Moral  sense.  18.  Physical  condition.  19.  Gout.  20.  Coordtaiatioa.  21.  Caoit  of 
backwardness,  if  known. 
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Rochester  [N.  Y.]  record  cards.    American  school  board  journal,  45: 44-45,  August 

1912.    figs. 

"The  health  card  Is  made  out  hy  the  teacher  and  suffident  for  the  entire  life  of  a  pupiL  Entries  axe 
made  by  the  school  nurse  or  the  teacher  from  the  examination  of  the  medical  inspector.  On  the  reverse 
side  space  is  provided  for  diagnoses  of  defective  conditions  and  statements  of  treatments  recommended." 

VACCINATION. 

KERB,  John  W.  Vaccination.  An  analysis  of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating 
thereto  in  force  in  the  United  States.  .  .  Prepared  by  direction  of  the  Surgeon- 
General.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1912.  82  p.  4^.  ([U.  S.] 
Public  health  and  marine-hospital  service.    Public  health  bulletin  no.  52) 

St.  Louis.  Board  of  education.  Report  on  vaccine  virus  and  on  the  results  of 
vaccination  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  1912.  In  iU  Official  report,  18: 
564-«8,  February  13, 1912. 

Regarding  the  vaccination  of  577  children  vaccinated  by  the  vacdne  physicians  of  the  health  depeul- 
ment.  and  218  vacdnated  by  physicians  in  private  practice,  in  0(mtrast  to  the  excellent  public  vac- 
cinations, it  was  found  in  several  schools  that  the  private  operati(»is  by  certain  physidans  were  uni- 
iormly  negative. 

In  the  cases  in  private  practice  it  was  discovered  that  the  proportion  of  takes  for  the  year  was  "still 
dangerously  low,  leaving  6S  unprotected  persons  per  100,  instead  of  22  per  100  among  those  vaccinated 
by  the  health  department." 

The  inspections  for  the  last  two  years  exhibit  the  great  advantage  of  public  vaccination.  The  reg- 
ular vaccination  of  public  school  children  is  the  most  important  prophylaotio  work  done  in  the  dty. 

See  aleo  p.  417  (December  12,  1911).  List  of  dties  requiring  evidence  of  sucoessAil  vaccination  as  a 
oondition  of  admission  to  the  pubUo  schoola:  Baltimore,  Bottoo,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Newark,  New  Orleans,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Sao 
Frandsoo,  and  Washington. 


APPENDS  A. 
BLANKS  AND  RECORDS. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dkpabtment  or  Hkalth,  Citt  or  Cmcioo. 


Healthoffloer, If.  D.    Nurse. 


.,  Sekooi B«flMv{^ 


1 .  SdMwl  idione 

2.  Enrollment 

3.  Number  of  rooms 

4.  VentflatiDn:  Good ;  fair ;  poor 

5.  Light:  Good ;  fair ;  poor. 

6.  Average  temperature 

7.  Moistnre 

8.  Sweeping:  ICoM....;  dry ;  vacuum 

9.  Air  intake:  Ample ;  inadequate 

10.  Height  of  intake 

U.  Are  seats  adjustable  to  size  of  pupfls? 

12.  Urinals,  odor:  Bad ;  absent 

13.  Toilet  facilities:  Ample ;  inadequate 

U.  ToQet  paper  |m>vided:  Yes ;  no 

15.  Water  supply:  Lake ;  well ;  spring  ^ 

Id.  Drinking  utensHs:  Cup ;  fountain 

17.  Pencils:  Individuals Pens:  Common 

IS.  b  register  signed  and  kept  as  required?  Yes. . . ; 

no 

19.  Where  is  register  kept? 

ao.  Vaccination   records  complete;   where   kept: 

Yes :  no 


Data.. 


.,19. 


21.  Regularity  of  health  officer:  Good ; 

lair ;  poor 

22.  Is  first  school  visited  9.15?  Yes ;  no 

23.  Punctuality  of  health  officer:  Good ; 

IWr ;  poor 

24.  Regularity  of  nurse:  Good..;  fair...;  poor 

25.  Quality  of  health  officer's  work:  Good ; 

fair ;  poor 

26.  Quantity  of  health  officer's  work:  Good ; 

fair ;  poor 

27.  Does  principal,  nurse,  and  health  officer  know 

where  register  is? 

28.  Does  health  officer  visit  each  school  daily? 

29.  Interest  in  work  of  health  officer:  Good ; 

fWr ;  poor 

30.  Interest  of  nurse  in  work:  Good ; 

fiair ;  poor 

31.  Does  principal  get  prompt  notice  of  new  cases 

and  terminations?  Yes ;  no 

32.  Is  health  officer  inspecting  parochial  schools  in 

his  territory? 

88.  If  health  officer  doing  good  work? 

Supervising  Heaith  Officer, 

111 
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DvMKTMmt  or  Hsjata,  Cm  or  Cbicum. 


Mtei^    XtammMMi.] 


. 

- 

. 

• 

. 

• 

' 

(Rarant  sida  16c  dbgDoril  oihI 


.:  ntKcbutiDD, . 
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School, 


NTiaiON  or  CHILD  HTOIEMX— BZAMIMXB'S  DAILY  SCHOOL  EEPOBT  AND  SUIIMABT. 

CmCAOO. ,101. 

1  Arrival, 
Departure, 


TimeoN 
ll 


Or»de. 

Number  in  grade. 

Number  examina- 
tions to  date. 

Number  defective. 

Recommended  treat- 
ment. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7... 

8 

BpedaL 

TotaL.... 

• 

Sehool. 


DiPAXTMBNt  or  Health,  Citt  or  CmcAoo. 

HEALTH  OFFICER'S  WEEKLY  REPORT. 
Weekended 


.,H9aUk  Officer, 


,191.., 


Nmnber  of  physical  examinations, 
Nmnber requiring tieatment, ..... 


yirttowgWy  c/tkote  requMng  treoifnent. 


Natlveboni, Foreign  bom, 

One  or  both  parents  foreign  bom , 


Defeett  found. 

Nutrition Vision 

AiuNnla Other  diseases  of  eye.. 

Enlsrged  glands Hearing. 

Ooltie Dischargtaigear 

Nsvous  diseases Nasal  breathing 

Ctnlisc  diseases Palate 

Pnlmonary  diseases Teeth 

Sklndiseases. Hypertrophied  tonsils. 

Orthopedic Adeooids 

Blohitlctype Mentality 


82888*— 13 8 


.,  HtaUk  Officer. 
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DZPABTMUfT  or  HSALIB,  Cm  OW  CEKkOO. 

DENTAL  INSPECTOR'S  DAILY  REPORT. 


School CmcAOO 

Total  namber  examined 

Number  foand  to  have  defective  teeth 

Number  i^eding  immediate  attention* 

General  condition  of  teeth  found:  Qood ;  foir ;  bad. 

Number  of  pupOs  applying  for  dispensary  work 

Remarks. , 


.,191.. 


D.  D.  8. 


Department  or  Health,  Crrr  or  CmcAOO. 

DENTAL  DISPENSARY  DAILY  REPORT. 
Dispensary Chicago  , . . . 


.,  191. 


Operation. 


Number  oases. 


Treatments. 


I 

•a 

£ 


I 

< 


0. 


-a 

> 

o 


0. 

I 


1 


1 

■3 
an 


I 


8 


I 


1 


s 


FflHngs. 


I 

E 

< 


■ 

I 


o 


8. 

Ou 

8 


8 

& 

o 


I 

§ 


Extrac- 
tions. 


4 
S 


4 
I 

1 

Q 


I 


JS 


3 
5 


Time  present Number  patients... 

Number  of  new  cases Number  completed 

Nurse  in  attendance 


D.  D.  S. 


BLANKS  AND  RBCORDB, 

DEHTAL  RECOBD. 

Addnn 

...   Onda Age N>tloDiUty... 


CoodHinDotmoath;  Oood. 
Condltkn  of  kudu:  Good. 

Vauothbnuh:  Yea 

" — -  -  -   mnitod;  Yta. 


PiWaldefeokYM... 


rr  or  Hbuih,  Cm  or  Cmuoo. 
REPORT  or  vaccdjationb. 

f^^Thia  HHDthly  report  oi  vaocEzutlon  la  to  be  mode  out  and  forwaMed  to  Ibe  chief  medical  Inspector  at 

tbe  close  of  each  mouth.] 
Nuneolarbool.. 


unthof 


Nnmbo'  of  tubes  ol  gl7ooriiuled  Tacdne  recelTsd  during  the  month . 
Niunher  of  tubea  of  ^oerinated  vaocEne  used  during  the  month . . . . 

Total  number  of  primai?  TacdDaUona  perforaied  (luccnalul) 

Total  nnmber  of  primary  attempts  at  TacdnaUoa  vfth  bUure 

Total  nnmber  of  ravacdnatloiu  performed  (nmessfal) 

Total  nomber  of  attempts  at  tevaodnatloin  performed  with  laame. . . 
Nnmber  of  pierloiB  TaccinaUDOs  examlood  and  certiflCBtea  Isaued  tt 
Kind  ol  Tiodiie  i>ed  and  labontorj  Dumbenofsame 
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DSPABTMBHT  OF  HXAIAH,  CHICAQO. 

TotkiparetUtof '. 

(Pupil's  name.) 
Your  child  (named  above)  is  not  propeily  protected  against  smallpox.    It  should  be  vaodnated  §t  once. 
You  owe  it  to  yotur  child  to  protect  it  ac^dnst  the  most  horrlMe  of  all  dlsoasos   smallpox. 
Either  take  this  child  to  your  family  doctor  or  give  your  permission  to  have  it  vaodnated  (free)  by  the 
school  doctor.    The  pnrsst  vaoctne  will  be  used. 
Do  yon  consent  to  having  your  child  vaodnated  by  the  school  doctor. 


Answer  "Yes**  or  "No"  here. 


(Sign  your  name  here.). 
Retnm  this  card,  tigtudf  to  the  schooUeoober. 
(See  other  side.) 


DivmioM  or  Child  HTomnt— Pakbnt's  C^nsbnt  Card. 

To  ike  parents  of 

Address 

Your  diild  attending  the sdiool 

shows  evidence  of  the  following  condition: 


In  the  interest  of  the  difld**  weUisiQ  kindly  give  permission  to  have  a  thorough  examination  of  the  child 
made  by  the  school  doctor. 
Parents  can  be  present  at  the  examination  If  they  desire. 
Please  sign  this  card  and  return  it  to  the  schooL 

C.  B.  YouKO, 
Commiitkmir  qf  BmWu 
Parent's  signature 


Dispensary 

Name 

School 


Dbpabtmknt  or  Health,  City  or  (?mcAOO. 
Date 


Room No. 


Appointment 

Leave 
school. 

Ai^ 

rived 

at 

dis- 
pen- 
sary. 

Leave 

dis- 

pen- 

sary. 

Ai^ 
rived 

at 
schooL 

Appointment 

Leave 
sdMoL 

Ar- 
rived 
at 
dis- 
pen- 
sary. 

Leave 
.dis- 
pen- 
sary. 

Ar- 

Hour. 

Month. 

Day. 

Hour. 

IConth. 

Day. 

rived 

at 
achooL 

Board  or  Education,  Educational  Dbpabtmxmt. 


No. 


CHILD-STUDY  LABORATORY. 


SXCORD  CARD  FOB  CRIPPLBD  CHILDREN. 


Name 

Parent  or  guardian. . 
Address 


Nationality  and  language  of  home 

Place  of  birth 

Date year month day 

Date  of  birth '. year month day 

Age years months days 

School (Teacher ) 

Name  of  medical  examiner 

History  of  case 

Dispodtion  of  case 
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PHTOCAL  CONDITION. 

VMoo,ii^te7« 

Virion,  left  eye 

Hearing,  right  ear 

Hearing.  left  ear 

Kotritioi^— 

ChaneterofsklDaiidhair 

Anaemic. 

Tangna,  coated,  foxTOwed 

Teeth,  decayed,  senmtad,  irregular 

Nature  of  afBiction: 

Tobereuloeis— 

1.  Pulmonary 

2.  Glandular 

Sinuses,  character  of  discharging,  raw,  partiaUy  healed,  scars. . . 

8.  Osseous  and  arthnUgIc 

Spondylitii 

Hip  disease 

Knee  joint 

Ankle  and  oUier  forms 

Sinnses,  character  of— discharging,  raw,  partially  healed,  scars. 


• 


1.  IntentOe  cerebral  paralysis 

2.  Infantile  q>inal  paralysis 

3.  Hemiplegia. 

4.  Paraplegia 

Upper 

Lower 

6.  Chronic  hydrocephalism. 

«.  Pseudo-hypertrophy 

Specific 

IqjariBB  and  deformitieB 

MENTAUTT. 

School  standing: 

Grade 

Time  in  sdiool 


Imitation,  ability  to  duplicate  movements  and  sounds: 

(•)  Simple 

(6)  Complex 

SoggeeCIbility,  ability  to  express  movements  or  thoughts  from  cues: 

(a)  Immediate 

{h)  Remote 

Reproduction,  immediatft-sense  memory: 

^)  ICovements 

(ft)  Objects 

(c)  Words  I 

{i)  Nnmeralsseen 

(«)  Words  heard 

(/)  Numerals  heard ,.. 

Psoeption: 

Card  sorting 

"Attest 

Association  and  comparison:  translating  from  one  sense  to  another: 

Numeral-color  association 

Numeral-symbol  association 

Part-whole  association 
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Board  op  Education,  Qtt  op  Chicago. 

OmcE  of  Superintendknt  op  Schools. 

FiU  No Child-Study  Department, 

SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  ON  PUPIL  RECOMMENDED  FOR  EXAMINATION  BY 

THE  CHILD-STUDY  DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  Superintendent  ofSehooU: 
Character  of  case 


School 190.. 

(State  whether  deaf,  blind,  crippled,  backward,  imbecfle,  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis.) 


Name  of  child 

Parent  or  guardian. 

Home  address 

School  history: 

Age 

Grade 

Time  in  grade. . 


Remarks. 


(Signed) 


Principal. 


(Data  to  be  flUed  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent.] 
Referred  to  district  superintendent 


Data 


Date  returned Recommendation. 


Referred  to  child-study  department. 
Report  of  examination:  By 


Date, 


Recommendation . 
Disposition 


BOABD  or  Education,  City  op  Chicago,  Educa- 
tional Department. 

No. 

CHILD-STUDY  LABOUATOUY. 

By  whom  referred 

Name 

Name  of  parent  or  guardian 

Address 

School :  room 

Grade No.  of  weeks  in  grade 

Teacher 

Date year month day 

Date  of  birth,  year month day 

Age years months days 

Nationality  and  language  of  home 

Age  of  brothers  and  school  record 

Age  of  sisters  and  school  record 

A  ge  of  brothers  and  sisters  dead 

Causes  of  their  deaths '. 

Health  of  father good fair poor 

Health  of  mother good &ir poor 

Age  of  father mother 

Hygienic  condition  of  home. .  .good. .  .fair. .  .poor. . 

Garbage sewerage noise 

Food E  ducation  of  parents 

Aesthetic  and  moral  influence 

Family  history —neurotic . .  tubercular . .  alooholte. . . 
Sx>eciflc etc 

Devetopmeitf.— Dentition.  1st 2d , 

wBlldng talking ,  fontanelles — ,  con- 
trol of  fundamental  reflexes 


Health  record: 

Diseases— Measles mumps ,  whoop- 
ing cough ,  acarletina , 

scarlet  fever ,  diphtheria , 

meningitis ,  epilepsy 

chorea ,  scrofula tonsil- 
litis  ,  other  diseases 

Accidents  and  operations 

General  health  tonus:    Infancy child- 
hood   at  present 

Nutrition anaemic pallor 

Skin:  Dry ,  moist «oily 

Hair:  Dry  and  gritty growth  irregular  ... 

Circulation:  Hands,  cold purple 

School  standing: 

Best  work  in ;  poorest  work  in 

Deportment 

Is  the  child  lazy ,  inattentive ,  dull. ., 

stupid ,  stubborn ,  unruly , 

selflah ,    untruthful ,    cruel , 

slovenly excitable — ,  ill-tempered.... 

Anthropometric  ttets: 

Net  height.....  height  sitting weight.... 

Head  measurements:  Length ,  breadth , 

height ,   circumference cephalic  in- 
dex  

Lung  capacity 

Strength  of  grip:     Right      hand ,       left 

hand 

Motor  ability:    (a)   Tapping  rate,  right  hand 

lOs 20b 30b ;     left  hand 

lOs 20b 30b 
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Atitkropanutrk  UtU—CaaUnntd. 

Observations 

(6)  Preciskm  tests:  Right  hand ,left 

hand 

SeMOTftetU: 

Visual  acuity:  Right  eye ;lefteye 

Obeervatknis 

Auditory  acuity:  Right  ear ;  left  ear — 

Obeerrations 

Pressure  threshold 

Aestheeiometric  threshold 

Perception  tetts: 

(a)  Site:  (1)  Denno-muacular ;  (2)  mus-. 

calar 

(6)  Form:  (1)  Hflnsterberg's  touch  exp ; 

(2)  Jastrow's  sorting  exp 

(e)  Weight:  (1)  Active ;  (2)  passive 

(rf)  Time:  

(«)  Brightness:  Sorting  of  grays 

(/)  Colon  (1)  Least  perceptible  differeoce  (reds) 

;  (2)  sorting  colors 

(§)  Movement:  

(k)  Symbols:  Marking  out  "A  V 

Total  Ume ;  Accuracy 

Motor  time 

Finding  time 

Attoeiatkm: 

Color-nomeral * 

Symbol-numeral 

Part-whole 

(«)  Simple 

(6)  Complex 

Attentkm: 

Natural 

With  distraction 

MemorfUttK 

(s)  Immediate  sense— 

1.  Numeralsseen 

2.  Numerals  seen  and  spoken 

3.  Words  seen 

4.  Words  seen  and  spoken 

6.  Objects  seen 

6.  Objects  seen  and  names  spoken 

7.  Numerals  heard 

8.  Numerals  heard  and  spoken 

».  Words  heafd 

10.  Words  heard  and  spoken.... 

11.  Smells 

\h)  Aisociatlonal— simple 

(e)  Logical ^... 

OB8EBVA1ION8. 

OrmUk: 

Obese 

Emaciated 

Bilateral  asymmetry 

Deformities 

ScoUoslB 

Lordosis 

Chest  sunken 

HydrooepbaUo 

MiooosphaUo 


OrovOs— Continued. 

Cranial  asymmetry 

Forehead  retreating 

Foorehead  narrow 

Forehead  low 

Facial  asymmetry:    Forehead ;  nose ; 

eyes — ;  earst...;  mouth  parts 

Ears  deformed 

Dentition:  Teeth  irregular ;  doubled ; 

serrated ;  pointed....;  chalky 

Palpebral  fissures  small 

Nasal  bones  sunken 

Adenoidic 

Mouth  breathing 

Palate:  Narrow ;  high ;  asym- 
metrical  

Tongue:  Thick ;  flat ;  pointed ;  fur- 
rowed  ;    papillae  bypertrophied ; 

coated 

Movement: 

Sluggish 

Restless 

Incoordinated 

General  balance  relaxed 

Asymmetrical  posture 

Asymmetrical  head  balance 

Overaction  of  firontala 

Corrugation 

Incoordination  of  eyes 

Relaxed  orbicularis  oculi 

Hand  balance:  Asymmetrical 

Tense 

Relaxed 

Drooped 

Finger  twitchings 

Eyelid  twitchings 

Tongue  twitchings 

D^eetive  epeeA: 

Hesitation ;  lisping 

Stammering ;  stuttering 

Improper  pronunciation  of 

Oenerol  observations  on  mental  aetkm: 

Judgment  erratic ;  mind  wandering ; 

ohoUo ;  choleric ;  sanguine ; 

phlegmatic ;    sullen ;   sUly ; 

foM  immobile ;  timid ;  bold ; 

curious ;  indifferent ;  affection- 
ate  ;  repellant 

Sensitivity:    Good....;      folr ;      poor 

Perceptive  ability:    Good...;  tEiir...;  poor... 

Memory:    Good ;  fair ;  poor 

Ability  to  reason:  Good..;  fkir ;  poor.... 

Mental  prognosis:  Good..;  lUr ;  poor 

Is  able  to  work  with  nunfber  combinations  to. . 

Is  able  to  read  well— fairly  well— poorly— lesson 
in  the reader. 
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BIBUOGRAPHY  OF   MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 


NEWABK,  N.  J. 

BoABD  OF  Education,  Newabk,  N.  J. 

^.....fidbool. 

To  parents  and  gwtrdiant: 

To  iux>tect  the  health  and  to^ecure  the  proper  development  of  the  chOd's  body,  the  school  law  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  rutes  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  edacation  of  the  dty  of  Newark  require 
all  publio«ohool  pupils  to  be  examined  by  the  school  physician,  to  learn  whether  they  have  any  defects 
of  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat,  heart,  or  lungs. 

To  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  heart  and  Inngs  it  is  usually  necessary  to  remove  all  or  a  part  of 
the  clothing  which  covers  the  chest  and  back.  This  is  done  by  the  school  physician  with  the  least  possible 
exposure  of  the  body.  In  case  boys  or  girls  are  timid  or  sensitive,  they  will  be  examined  alone  tn  the  doctor's 
office,  provided  the  parent  wishes  It  In  case  of  girls,  clothing  will  not  be' removed  except  in  the  presence 
of  a  woman,  mother,  nurse,  teacher,  or  clerk.  Mothen  are  invited  to  be  pretent  at  the  examination  if  tiUy 
duUte, 

Examinations  of  this  kind  are  now  quite  common  in  all  the  cities  of  the  country  that  are  taking  measures 
to  protect  the  health  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  school  children. 

Please  state  below,  in  the  manner  directed,  whether  you  wish  your  child  examined  under  the  abova 
conditions. 

PHtidpo/. 

Dated 

[Parent  will  please  fill  out  and  return.) 

I  wish  my  child  (children)  examined  by  the  school  physician  as  itbove. 

Yet.    No.    (Cross  out  either  yes  or  no.) 

(Signed)  

Parent  or  Guardian, 

In  case  no  reply  is  received  fh>m  you  within  two  days,  it  is  understood  that  you  consent  to  having  your 
child  (children)  examined. 

Dkpartmknt  op  Memcai.  iNSPEcnoN,  Board  or  EnucAnoN,  Newabk,  N.  J. 
The  following  Is  a  report  of  nurse  No lor 191.. 


Schools  visited. 


s 

5 


8 

o 

5 

S 

> 


ofe 


Exchisions. 


Nune. 


BoABD  or  Edugation,  Newark,  N.  J. 
WEEKLY  WEIOHT  RECORD. 


Dsts. 


Wei^t 


Gain  or 
loss. 


Date. 


Weight. 


Gain  or 

kMS. 


Data. 


Woigbt. 


Gain  or 
loss. 
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SOCIAL  CONDITIONS. 


The  home. 

The  family. 

EooDomio  oondition. 

The  child. 

Number  of  rooms. 

Total  nnmben 

Adults 

Rent. 

Food: 

ClfiBnlfimR   Gooil:    Mr 

Inoome. .^ . . 

What? 

bad. 

Ctafldrm 

Charity  received 

Fried? 

Charaeten    Good;     Mr; 

Boarders 

Parents  aloohoUo:  Yes; 

no. 
lUnesstn— 

Wbo? 

Who  works? 

Beverage:   Tea.    ooffee, 
wine^beer,  whisky. 

Sleep:  Howmooh. 

Worik:  Yes;  No.  Whst? 
Play  oat;  how  mnch?. . . 
Bath:  HowoftMi? 

bad. 
Veotilatlon:  Good;    lair; 

bad. 
Chfld't    sleeping    room: 

lil^t;  Mr;  dim. 

Wbatr 

Ventilation:  Good;    Mr; 
bad. 

Number  in  rooms. 

Number  in  bed •••.. 

,      Attend  cUnicT 

Action  taken: 

(Conttnued  on  reverse  side.) 


BOAED  or  EDUCAflON,  NKWASK,  N.  J.,  DXPARtMBirT  OF  MXDICAL  iNSnCTIOV. 

PHYSICAL  RECORD. 


Name Age Address. 

School Grade 

1.  Nutrition:  Bad;  good. 
S.  Enlarged  oenrical 
posterior. 


,19.. 


gland:  Yes;  no.    Anterior, 


3.  Chorea:  Yea;  no. 

4.  Cardiac  disease:  Yea;  no. 

ft.  Pulmonary  disease:  Yes;  no. 

6.  Skin  disease:  Yer,  no. 

7.  Deformed' spine:  Yes;  no.    Chest:  Yes;  no. 

Exiremitlea:  Yes;  no. 

8.  Defective  vision:  Ri^t  eye;  left  eye. 

9.  DefBctive  hearing:  Yes;  no. 


10.  Defective  nasal  breathing:  Yes;  no. 

11.  Teeth:  Bad;  good. 

12.  Deformed  pa&te:  Yes;  no. 

13.  ImpedinMDt  in  speech:  Yes;  no. 

14.  Hypertrophied  tonsils:  Yes;  no. 

16.  Posterior  nasal  growth:  Yea;  no. 
10.  Mentality:  Bad;  good. 

17.  Treatment  neoesMry:  Yes;  no. 

18.  Natkmality 

19.  Dateofiroizrinspeotlan 

ao.  Remarks 


Form  801  signed:  Yes;  no. 

(On  reverse  side:  Improvement  noted  on  reezaminstion.) 


Medical  Inspector  No. 


BoAXD  or  Education, 

Ntwork,  N,J,, 

The  medical  inspector  of  this  school  finds  no  evidenoe  of  snccessftil  vaecfhation  on  the  person  of 

In  aocordanoe  with  the  rules  of  the  board  of  edooation  such  evidence  of  suocessfol  vaccination  is  necessary 
or  your  child  can  net  be  admitted  to  schooL 

Please  have  jrour  child  vaootnated  at  once  by  your  Mnily  physician;  or,  in  case  yon  wish  yoor  ohild 
vaccinated  by  the  medical  inspector  (which  will  be  done  i^ee  of  charge),  sign  yoor  name  in  the  spaoe  below 
and  return  this  card  at  oooe. 


Prinetpol. 


(Signature  of  parent  or  guardian.) 


BOABD  or  EDUCATIOlf,  NlWABK,  N.  X. 
PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT  ON  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 


Month  aiding • 

Inspector Absent 

Bnbstitnte  taispector Date. 

Substitnte  inspector Date., 

Bubstttnte  inspector Date 

Numb*  of  dass  rooms  inspected Number  of  rooms  fumigated. 

NumberofpapOsezoliided  by  principal.., Number  ofvisits  by  nurse... 

Number  of  lectures. .' Datel 

Snfaleet 


.SoIioqL 
..Days. 


PtinciptU, 
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ThM.^^^|has  this  day  virited  my  oliisroom  and  examined pupils. 

(Signed)  Teacher. 

[This  notice  must  be  sent  to  the  principal  the  same  day  inspection  is  made.) 


BoABD  or  Education,  Newabk,  N.  J., 

Departmeta  qf  Medkal  Irupection, ,191... 

Prtneipal School. 

f  residing  at in 

granted  a  permit  to  attend school  beginning 

provided  an  examination  by  the  medical  inspector  on 

1^  jarriyal  disctoses  no  e^ktenoe  of  disease. 

........... , 

Superpisor  of  Medical  Irupection. 


BOAED  or  Bducation,  Nxwabk,  N.  J.,  Department  op  Medical  Inspection. 

Examined  in  Supervisor's  Office. 

Accompanied  by 

Date 

Name, 

Address, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

School Grade 

Age Vaccination  inspection 

Family  history: 

Mother's  name 

Father's  name 

Previoos  history: 
Present  history: 


(Reverse  side:  Physical  examination.) 


Physioid  examination: 

Ctaoeral  condition 

NotritioD 

Weight 

Height 

R.  E.V 

L.B.V 

Ears 

Teeth 

Nose  and  throat 

Heart 

Lungs 

SUn 

Orth 

Nervous 

Mental  status 

Von  Pirquet  skin  test Haemoglobin 

Qlven 

Itepected 

Reaction 

Diagnosis 


Prognosis 

Reoomowndations . 


Subsequent  aTaminatlon 


•  •  .«•••••< 
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BoABD  OP  Education,  Niwabk,  N.  J. 

fichooL Room  No. 

Name Addren 

Date Sent  to  medical  inapector  for 


Diagnosis. 


Referred  to— Physician  or  dentist— Di9- 
poisary — ^Nttrse. 


exdoded— Date . 

Betumed— Date 


Resuits  —  Cured  —  Improved  —  Not    im- 
proved. 


Medical  inspector. 


Treatments  by  nurse. 
Dates 


Total  number  of  treatments. 
Nurse 


NiWARK  Dental  Clinic  Association, 
74  Newton  Street— 653  Market  Street. 


Name 

Address 

Refenedby. 
School 


i 
I 


o 


(This  notice  does  not  exclude  the  pupil  from  school.) 

BoABo  or  Education,  Depabtmbnt  op  Medical  Inspection, 

Kewttrk^N.J., 19.... 

The  parent  or  guardian  of .' at 

is  hereby  informed  that  a  physical  examhiation  by  the  Medical  Inspector  seems  to  show  the  fbllowing 
sbnormal  condition: 


You  are  requested  to  take  this  child  and  the  card  to  your  flimUy  physician  or  dinio  for  advice  and 
treatment. 

Medical  inspector, 

Qbo.  J.  Holmes,  M.  D., 

8upervia<fr  of  Medkal  Inspection. 
(Filled  out  on  reverse  side  by  physician.) 


.191.... 


REPORT  OF  INVESTIGATION  OF  QUARANTINED  PUPIL. 


Name Address 

Age Attending 

Nature  of  disease Date  of  origin 

Relation  of  applicant Character  of  house. 

Number  of  brothers  and  sisters  attending  school 

Physksian  attending  patient 

Date  of  last  being  in  house  of  contagion 

Intelligence  and  reliability  of  parents 

Present  address 

Remarks..... 


.School 


Permit Date. 


9aiiirary  Impeetor. 
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BoABO  or  Bducahon,  Nkwabk,  N.  J  Department  or  Medical  Inspection. 

HOME  VISITS. 

Nune  district  No Date 


.19L 


Name. 

Address. 

ScbooL 

Disease. 

Time  of 
visit. 

Results. 

..  a.m. 
..p.  m. 

..  a.iiL 
..  p.  m. 

BoABo  OP  Education,  Newabk,  N.  J., 

Department  0/  Medical  Intpeetiont ^. 191.. 

I,  parent  of living  at herewith  request  that  the 

nurse  of  the  department  of  education  adopt  such  proceduxes  for  the  proper  care  or  treatment  of  such  dis- 
or  defects  as  in  her  Judgment  are  necessary  Cor  the  cure  of  my  child. 

(Signed)  


Depabtment  or  Medical  Inspechon,  Board  or  Education,  Newark.  N.  7. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  PARENTS  REQARDINO  THE  CARE  OF  THE  MOUTH  AND  TEETH. 

The  physical  examination  of  school  children  shows  that  in  many  instances  the  teeth  are  in  a  decayed 
and  unhealthy  condition. 

Decayed  teeth  cause  an  unclean  mouth.    Toothache  and  disease  of  the  gums  may  result 

Neglect  of  the  first  teeth  ft  a  frequent  eause  of  decay  of  the  second  teeth. 

If  a  child  has  decayed  teeth,  it  can  not  properly  chew  its  food.  Improperly  chewed  food  and  an  nnclftan 
month  dUise  bad  digestion,  and  consequently  poor  general  health. 

If  a  child  is  not  in  good  health  it  can  not  keep  up  with  its  studies  in  school.  It  is  more  likely  to  oontnct 
any  contagious  disease,  and  it  has  not  the  proper  chance  to  grow  into  a  robust,  healthy  adult. 

If  the  tMld*t  tutk  are  decaf ed  U  tkonld  be  taken  to  a  dentitt  at  once. 

The  teeth  should  be  brushed  after  each  meal,  using  a  tooth  brush  and  tooth  powder. 

The  following  tooth  powder  is  recommended:  Two  ounces  powdered  precipitated  chalk,  §  ounce  pow- 
dered  castle  soap,  1  dram  powdered  orris  root.    Thoroughly  mix. 

This  prescription  can  be  filled  by  aiiy  druggist  at  a  small  cost. 

The  child  should  take  the  tooth  brush  and  powder  to  the  school  and  receive  instouctions  from  the  nurse 
as  to  their  proper  use. 


RINaWORM. 

Direetione:  Remove  the  scales  with  soap  and 
warm  water.  Dry  thoroughly  and  apply  the  medi- 
cine morning  and  night  until  disease  is  cured. 


^ 


[To  be  fined  at  a  drug  store.] 

Tincture  of  iodine 10 

Alcohol 20 


M.  Sig.    Apply  once  a  day  untfl  the  disease  has 
disappeared. 


The  following  method  of  treatment  for  the  itdi  is 
recommended: 

Belbregoing  to  bed  wash  the  body  well  with  soap 
and  hot  water,  and  when  dry  mb  this  ointment 
tkorougklf,  ao  minutes,  over  the  whole  skin.  Do 
not  bathe  for  three  days.  AU  beddothing  and 
clothes  that  have  been  worn  next  the  skin  must  be 
boiled  before  using  again. 


coNTA<aou8  ncpEnoo. 

Dkteliont:  Wash  the  affected  parts  with  warm 
water  and  soap. '  Apply  the  ointment  morning  and 
nifbt  until  the  disease  has  disappeared. 


[To  be  filled  at  drug  store.] 

"  Sulphur 7.50 

Beta  nai>hthol 7.50 

Lardq.s 90 

M.  Sig.    Apply  as  directed. 


[To  l>e  filled  at  a  drug  stored 

^  Resoroin IS 

White  precipitate 50 

lardq.s 15 

M.  Sig.   Ai»ply  morning  and  nigbt  imtll  tlM 
disease  Is  cored. 
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BoiBD  or  Edticatioh,  SWWIMK,  N.  I. 
BECOHHBKDATION  FOK  SPECIAL  CX^SS  FOR  HENTALLY  DEFECTIVE  CBILDREN. 


Bar-   Old.   While.   ( 
I.    CkD  lead  utd  wMe,    ID 


HaoW  derelopiiunit  u  Indicated  br  tast Tmn.    Aga, Tean. 

FuuBf  UHorr: 

Hedkal— Peab)Hiilndediiiin,liiBaiittr,  nervom  dtocder,  alooboHam,  tobarculwI^ilBkiiBai  m 

te  mottMr  beJuce  btrlh  of  ebild. 
BocW- 

Flnandal— Wtfl-to-da,  modenle,  poor. 


Eoiira  boose,  Dnmbaiolrooma .. 


Bdedb  tuBlmsnl— Good  care,  nwlurt,  bnitalllT. 
Nambsroraormal—Llylng,  dead.    Feebte-miaded— Lhrbii;,  daad. 

Brothozi  ........    Sbters 

Ttnaoal  history  and  characteriitlca: 


mlncKIs,  cDnTulikms,  nrlT  nulmitrlttaD. 

Dfaoe,  smokes  olgaiettei,  Ticloua  tiiblls. 

ffectloData. 

obstinate,  tncorrigtble,  marked  peculiar  tralta. 


Memorj— Oood,  poor.    CommoD  senss. 

Pbjilea]  DondllbH)— Balsht IndM.    Wgtgbt poocds.    WsraHsDeoas  .. 

JfrvUcoI  intpalor't  loM  rftnrd. 


Tn  Oi  prtudjiiL-  Klndtf  ne  that  tbs  above  lorm  Is  niled  oi 


IS  accuraleljr  as  possible.    The  data  puy 


bi  obtained  Irom  parcots,  ctaUdrsn,  »ai  teacims,  as  wall  as  Irom  your  persoaal  knawMge  ol  tba  case. 

Phase  nnderltoe  the  dearalptlTe  words  appllcabia  lo  tbla  t»ae,  and  r" —  "-  '-'"'■ 

to  tba  dty  luperlnlendent  o!  scbools. 

pTtteml  mndmilbni  bt  ammlOit. 


.™ 

Em, 

Nose. 

Throat, 

s»^ 

Orth. 

Nerr- 

T«rth. 

Nuiri- 

UbrPl- 

V.R. 

V.l„ 

H.  F. 
B.L. 

child. 

ol  mental Ht— Dull,  backward,  backward«motlTe,  feable-mlndad.  Imbecile,  Idiot. 
.tiosB;'  iiedk^,'  mmW,'  'tiaoMiaaX,  'specMciais  for'  bwitirari^^biii^'inM^^dJBd^kia 
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RECORD  BLANKS  FOR  RBVIBBD  BINBT  TESTS. 

DiPABTMENT  OP  RXSBABCB  TBADONO  SCHOOL,  AT  VlNKLAXD,  N.  J. 

Name Bom Admitted. 

"*  Examined Mental  age 

m. 

1.  Pointa  to  nose,  eyes,  month. 

2.  Repeats  "It  rains.    I  am  hungry." 

3.  Repeats?   2. 

4.  Sees  In  picture  1.       ,2.       ,3.       ,4.       ,5.       ,  &       ,7.       ,11      • 

5.  Knows  name. 

IV. 

1.  Knows  sex,  boy  or  girl  (girl  or  boy) 

2.  Recognizes  key,  knife,  penny. 

3.  Repeats  7  4  8. 

4.  Compares  Unes. 

V 

1.  Compares  3  and  12  grams.    6  and  15  grams. 

2.  Copies  square  (draw  on  back  of  this  sheet). 

3.  Repeats, "  His  name  Is  John.    He  is  a  very  good  boy.*) 

4.  Counts  four  pennies. 

5.  "Patience." 

VL 

1.  Morning  or  afternoon  (afternoon  or  rooming). 

2.  Defines  fork,  table,  chair,  horse,  mama. 

3.  Puts  Icey  on  chair;  shuts  door;  brings  box. 

4.  Shows  right  hand;  left  ear. 

5.  Chooses  prettier?    1  and  2.    4  and  3.    5  and  6. 

VIL 

1.  Counts  13  pennies. 

2.  Describes  pictures.    (See  III  4). 

3.  Sees  pleture  lacks  eyes,  ndse,  mouth,  arms. 

4.  Can  copy  diamond  (over). 

5.  Recogniies  red,  blue,  green,  yellow.    (Time  6^'.) 

vm. 

1.  Compares  (time  20")  butterfly,  fly,  wood,  glass,  paper,  doth. 

2.  Counts  backward  20-1  (time  20"). 

3.  Repeats  days.    M.  T.  W.  T.  F.  8.  S.    (Time  10".) 

4.  Counts  stamps.    111222  (time  10")' 

5.  Repeats  4  7  3  9  5. 


1.  Makes  change  20c.- 

2.  Definitions  (see  VI 2). 

3.  Knows  date. 

4.  Months.    J.  F.  M.  A.  M.  J.  J.  A.  B.  O.  N.  D.  (time  W\ 

5.  Arranges  weights    (2  correct)    1'  each).       1.       2.       & 

X. 

1.  Money  lo.  5c.  10c.  2dc.  fiOc.  II.  92.  $5.  SIO. 

2.  Draws  design  firom  memory  (show  10  seconds). 

3.  Repeats  85472  6.     27468  1.    041738. 

4.  Comprehends: 

Ist  series  time  20"  (2  out  of  3)— (a)  missed  train,  (b)  struck  by  playmate,  etc.,  (e)  broken  something. 
2d  series  time  20"  (3  out  of  5y-{a)  late  to  school,  (b)  important  affair,  (c)  forgive  easier,  (tf)  asked 
opinion,  (c)  actions  v.  words. 

5.  Sentence:  Philadelphia,  money,  river.    (Time  1'). 

XL 

1.  Sees  absurdity  (3  out  of  5)  (time  r)z  (a)  Unfortunate  painter,  (b)  three  brothers,  (e)  tocked  in  room, 

(d)  raUroad  accident,  (e)  suldde. 

2.  Sentence:  Philadelphia,  money,  river     (See  X  5.)  ' 

3.  Gives  sixty  words  in  three  minutes  (record  on  back). 

4^  Rhymes  (time  1'  each)    (3  rhymes  with  each  word):  Day,  spring,  mllL 
5.  Puts  dissected  sentences  together.    (Time  1'  each):  a.  b.  a 
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xn. 

1.  Repeats  2064875.    9385164.    130584  7. 

3.  Defines  charity.  Justice,  goodness. 

3.  Repeats,  "I  saw  in  the  street  a  pretty  Mttle  d««.    Be  bad  curly  Iwown  hafr,  dbort  lap,  tod  a  loog  taU." 

iRedstBaoggestlonCLinea).    1.  2.  3.  4  5w  & 

&  Problems:  (a)  Hanging  from  limb;  (6)  neighbor's  visitorB. 

XV. 

1.  uierpreis  picrare. 

2.  Change  dock  hands.    6.20*  2.50* 

3.  Code.   Come  quickly. 

4.  Opposite^  (1)  good,  (2)  outside,  (3)  quick,  (4)  tall,  (5)  Wg.  (6)  ood,  (7)  wblta,  (S)  VgM,  W  kippy. 

(10)  false. 

AiyVLT.  ^ 

1.  Cutttng  paper. 

2.  Reversed  triangle. 

3.  Gives  differences  of  abstract  words. 

4.  Diflerenoe  between  president  of  a  republic  and  a  king. 
6.  Qives  sense  oi  a  selection  read 


STATE   REGULATIONS   OF  NEW   JERSEY. 

Board  or  Health  or  ths  State  or  New  Jeesbt. 

Division  or  Medical  and  Sanitart  iNSPEcnoN. 

RECORD  OF  8A  IITARY  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

1.  Name  of  school  bull  ling , 

2.  Location ;  town ;  county , 

3.  BdMol  district 

4.  Name  aud  post-office  address  of  principal 

5.  Na  leandaddreasofsecretary  of  the  board  of  elucation  or  district  derk , 

5.  Total  number  of  classrooms 

7.  Enronment  of  pupils ;  average  dafly  attendance 

8.  She  of  lot 

9.  Surface  covered  by  buildings , 

10.  Height  of  building. 

11.  Dateoferectton 

12.  Material  of  oonstructfon 

13.  Nearaees  and  height  of  surrounding  bufldings 

14.  Fire  escape  on  buflding 

15.  Yard,  for  what  purpose  used..; , 

1ft.  Privy  vault  on  prenises ;  size ;  location condition. 

17.  Jesspool ;  construction ;  condition , 

18b  Any  objectkmabte  accumulation  on  premises  or  adjoining  premises? < 


cellar. 
19.  Cellar  under  entire  burning 


20.  Depth  beneath  ground  surftuie 

21.  Material  an  I  condition  of  cellar  bottom. 

22.  Number  an  I  sise  of  /indows 

23.  Is  cellar  well  lighted? 

21  Is  cellar  damp? 


plvmbino,  drainaoe,  and  water-clohet  apartments. 


25.  b  building  connected  with  sewer? 

28.  Any  leaks  or  defects  noted  In  drains? 

27.  Bise  and  kxmtion  of  water-closet  apartments 

2&  Material  and  condition  of  floors 

29l  Number  and  site  of  windows  opening  to  outer  air. 

30.  V^tilatk>n  of  apartment 

31.  Cleanliness  of  apartment 

32.  Number  and  style  of  water-closets • 

31  Are  water-doc  ^ts  in  good  repair? 

31  How  flushed 
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35.  Number  and  style  of  urtnab 

98.  Are  urinals  in  good  repalrr 

37.  How  flushed? • 

38.  Cleanliness  of  flztnies 

39.  Any  dislnlMtant  or  deodoiant  used  In  fixtures  or  apartment? ;  kind. 

40.  Are  there  flacilities  lor  pupils  to  wash  hands  after  using  closets  or  urinals?.. 


HEATING,  UOnTTNO,  AND  VENTILATION. 


41.  Method  of  heating 

42.  Method  of  lighting 

43.  Method  of  yentilatkm 

44.  Location  of  fresh-air  Intake 

46.  Sise  and  oonstruotion  of  fresh-air  duct 

46b  Any  visftle  sources  of  oontamination  of  &esh-air  supply? 

WATEB  SUPPLY. 

47.  Source  of  water  supply 

48.  Is  water  supply  delivered  through  tank? Location ;  condition. 

40.  Location  of  well 

£0.  Is  well  driven  or  dug? 

61.  Depth ;  how  covered 

62.  Surroundings 

63.  Sample  taken ;  number ;  result 

64.  Are  drincing  cups  used  In  common? 

66.  Are  there  drinking  fountains  in  building?    Number ;  locatfon 


HALLS. 

66.  Length ;  width ;  height. 

67.  Exits 

68.  Light 

60.  Ventilation 

60.  Do  doors  swiDg  in  or  out? 

61.  Cleanliness  of  hall 


CLASSBOOMS. 

6B.  Designate  room ;  grade ;  total  enrollment;  greatest  average  attendance  for  any  preceding 

month 

68.  Sise:  Length ;  width ;  height ;  cubic  contents 

64.  Square  flset  of  floor  space  per  pupil 

66.  Cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  pupil 

66.  Number  and  sise  of  windows 

67.  Percentage  of  light  to  floor  space 

68.  Light  enters  from  east,  west,  north,  south 

60.  Are  there  window  shades  to  control  volume  of  light? 

70.  Desks  face  east,  west,  north,  south 

71.  Color  and  finish  of  ceiling  and  side  walls 

72.  Do  doors  s  ring  in  or  out? 

73.  If  swinging  doors,  have  they  plate-glass  panels? 

74.  Style  of  desks  and  seats 

76.  How  frequently  are  seats  and  desks  adjusted  to  pu  pOs  7 

76.  Adjustment  at  tlm- of  inspeotfon 

77.  Material  of  constructfon  and  condition  of  fkmr 

78.  Number,  sise,  and  locatfon  of  fresh-air  Inlets  In  classroom 

70.  Number,  sise,  and  locatfon  of  vitiated  air  outlets 

80.  Amount  of  fresh  air  entering  throu^  inlets  per  minute 

81.  Temperature  of  air  at  Inlet ;  outlet ;  at  breathing  line 

82.  Humidity  of  air  in  room. 

83.  Was  air  tested  for  COi? ;  result ;  at  what  time 

84.  Weather  conditfons  and  temperature  of  air  out  of  doors 

86.  Objectfonable  odors  noted  in  air  in  classroom? 

86.  Are  furnishings  and  ledges  fitee  from  dust? 

87.  Any  focflities  for  washing  hands? 

88.  Are  dean  towels  and  soap  provided? Kind  of  towels 

80.  Are  slates  used  by  pupils? ;  ifso,  how  cleaned?     

00.  Are  individual  pencils  and  penholders  used? 
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•L  Aj»  pencils  fend  penholders  distrflmted  and  collected  dafly? Are  they  disinfected  after  eseb 

ooUection? HowT 

98.  Location  of  cloakroom 

10.  Separate  compartment  ibr  each  pupil? 

M.  Light  and  ventilation  of  cloak  room 

95.  Is  ^proach  to  fire  escape  dear? 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

96.  Name  and  address  of  medical  inspector ;  date  of  appointment 

97.  Frequency  of  inspector's  calls 

98.  Has  board  ofedocation  adopted  rules  for  guidance  of  medical  inspector? 

(Procure  copy  if  available.) 
90.  Are  blank  forms  used  by  medical  inspectors  in  making  records? • 

(Procure  copy  if  available.) 

100.  Number  of  lectures  given  before  teachers  by  medical  inspector  during  each  term 

lOL  An  unvaccinated  pupils  or  teachers  permitted  to  attend  school? 

102.  Number  of  unvaccinated  pupils  in  school ;  teachers 

103.  Are papHs  or  teachers  residing  in  dwellings  hi  which  infectious  disease  exists  excluded  from  school? 

ICM.  Are  pupils  and  teachers  required  to  present  a  written  permit  upon  return  to  scho  1  after  exclusion 

on  account  of  inilsctkms  disease? Who  issues  permit? 

JANITORIAL  SERVICE. 

lOB.  Method,  frequency,  and  time  of  sweeping  classroom  floors 

106.  How  is  dust  removed  from  furniture  and  ledges? 

107.  Are  floors  oiled? ;  how  frequently 

106.  Method  and  frequency  of  scrubbing  floors 

100.  Method  and  frequency  of  cleaning  desk  tops,  chairs,  handrails,  door  knobs,  and  casings 

110.  Matiiod  of  disinfecting  schoolrooms  after  a  case  of  infectious  disease  occurs ;  by  whom 

performed? 

111.  Describe  any  appliances  for  disinfecting  kindergarten  equipment 

112.  How  frequently  used? 

113.  Has  school  a  gymnasium? Are  therespecial  instructors? 

114.  Any  facilities  (or  bathing? ;  describe  them 

Date 

,  Intpedor. 


AMERICAN   SCHOOL  HYGIENE   ASSOCIATION. 

QUESTIONNAIRE. 
[PRSPABBD  BT  THE  COMMTTTEE   ON  THE   STATUS  OP  MEDIOAL  INSPECTION  OP  THB 

American  School  Hygiene  AssoaATioN.^] 

1.  Is  there  any  organized  system  of  medical  inspection  of  school  children  in  your  town? 

2.  Does  this  embrace  inspection  of  children  for  the  detection  of  (a)  contagious  disease,  and  (b)  remediablt 

physical  and  hygienic  defects? 

3.  Do  you  follow  up  cases  of  contagious  disease,  remediable  physical  defect,  and  hygienic  imperfection? 

4.  What  per  cent  of  children  thus  foltowed  up  receive  legitimate  treatment  by  reputable  physicians? 
A.  State  the  numb^  of  schools  tmder  supervision. 

6.  Give  the  total  population  of  all  schools. 

7.  How  many  schools  are  visited  daily  by  the  medi(»I  inspector? 

9.  Are  parochial,  private,  or  any  other  than  public,  supervised  by  the  medical  inspector? 
0.  M'hat  is  the  average  number  of  children  tmder  the  supervlsioo  of  one  Inqwotor,  and  how  often  are  tha 
individual  children  seen  by  the  inspector? 

10.  Does  the  city  provide  free  baths  in  the  school  buildings  or  in  other  places ,for  the  use  of  the  school 

children. 

11.  How  extensively  are  these  baths  used,  and  what  is  tlieir  sanitary  supervision? 

12.  Do  the  medical  inspectors  visit  the  homes  of  absentees  to  learn  the  reason  of  their  absence? 

13.  Do  the  pupils  provide  their  own  writing  utensils? 

14.  How  are  the  materials,  as  pencils,  paper,  clay,  books,  etc.,  collected  and  stored  in  the  classroom? 

1  5m  American  medical  association.    Committee  on  medical  Inspection  of  schools.    i2»  Journal,  67:  1761- 
n,  Nov.  26. 1911. 
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15.  Are  the  books  of  one  papO  disinfected  before  being  passed  on  to  another  pupii?    If  so,  how? 

16.  What  disposition  is  made  of  school  books  and  other  material  which  has  been  used  by  a  child  tU  with 

contagious  disease  or  used  in  a  family  where  contagious  disease  existed? 

17.  Is  there  any  systematic  vaccination  of  school  children  by  medical  inspect<»s  in  the  schools? 

18.  Is  a  certificate  of  successful  vaccination  required  before  child  is  allowed  to  enter  sdiooi? 

19.  Does  the  city  conduct  a  system  of  nursing? 

20.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  nurse? 

21.  How  many  schools  does  a  single  nurse  cover? 

22.  What  is  the  average  number  of  children  assigned  to  a  nurse? 

23.  What  is  the  area  covered  by  a  nurse? 

24.  Does  the  nurse  or  teacher  hi  any  way  poform  the  functions  of  the  medical  inspector? 

26.  Is  there  any  system  of  permanent  record  of  the  physical  condition  of  a  child  kept  in  the  school? 

26.  Is  the  medical  supervision  of  school  children  under  the  department  of  health  or  the  department  of 

education,  or  established  by  private  philanthropy? 

27.  If  hi  the  department  of  education,  in  what  division— physical  education,  or  school  hygiene  or  other 

department? 

28.  What  is  your  individual  estimate  of  the  value  of  medical  Inspection  of  school  children  in  (1)  Improving 

the  hy^enic  conditions  at  school,  (2)  improving  the  school  efficiency  of  the  children;  (3)  Improving 
the  attendance,  (4)  improving  the  morale  of  the  school  community,  with  particular  refsrenoe  to 
truancy,  inoorrigibleness,  etc.? 

29.  Wm  you  please  dte  any  remarkable  instance  of  improvemeot  in  the  school  children  after  physical  or 

hygienic  defects  have  been  remedied? 

30.  What  instruction  does  your  system  give  in  oral  hygiene  and  oonstmetive  dental  work?   What  ooopen- 

tion  do  the  local  dentists  aflbrd? 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

HEALTH  SURVEY  OF  PUPILS,  TO  BE  HADE  BY  THE  TEACHER  AT  THE  BBQINNINa 

OF  THE  TBRM.1 

A.  General  Appearance. 

L  Is  the  child  healthy  appearing? 

2.  Is  the  color  good? 

8.  Is  he  physically  well  developed? 

4.  Is  he  1^  fk'om  apparent  deformities? 

5.  Has  he  a  good  standing  posture? 

6.  Has  he  a  good  sitting  posture? 

7.  Are  the  shoulders  even? 

8.  Does  the  child  walk  normally? 

9.  Are  the  heels  of  the  shoes  worn  evenly? 

10.  Is  the  physiological  ageof  the  child  apparently  equal  to  his  chronological  age? 

B.  Mental  Conditions. 

1.  Is  the  child  normally  advanced  in  school? 

2.  Is  he  mentally  alert? 

3.  Does  he  answer  ordinary  questions  Intelligently? 

4  Does  he  play  normally? 

C.  Nbevous  Conditu>n.s. 

1.  Is  the  child  good  tempered? 

2.  Is  he  tree  ftom  abnormal  emotions  ? 

3.  Does  he  have  good  powers  of  muscular  coordination? 

4.  Is  the  child  free  firom  spasmodic  movements? 

8.  Is  he  free  ftom  the  nail-biting  habit? 

6.  Does  he  speak  without  stammering? 

7.  Is  he  ftee  torn,  pronounced  peculiarities  such  as  irritability,  timidity,  embarrassment,  cruelty,  morose- 

ness,  fits,  general  misbehavior,  etc.? 

8.  Is  he  iq>parently  free  ftom  bad  saxoal  habits? 

9.  Is  he  flree  ftom  so-called  "bladder  trouble"  (requests  to  "go  out")? 

10.  Is  he  osaally  f^  ftom  headadie? 

1  Reprinted  as  an  outline  for  the  health  grading  of  the  school  child.  Su  Hoag.  £.  B.  The  teacher's 
relatfon  to  health  supervision  in  schools,  etc  American  aoadony  of  medicine.  Bulletin  IS:  127-134, 
Jane,  1912. 
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D.  Teeth. 


1.  Are  the  teeth  dean  7 

X  Are  the  teeth  sound? 

Z,  Are  the  six-year  molars  tn  good  oonditionr 

4.  Has  Uie  chUd  been  to  a  dentist  within  six  months? . 
6.  Are  the  teeth  regular? 

6.  Does  the  child  use  a  toothbrush  every  day? 

7.  Are  the  gums  free  from  abscesses? '. 

8.  Are  the  gums  healthy  looking? 

9.  Are  the  upper  teeth  straight  (not  prominent)? 

10.  Have  decayed  teeth  been  filled? 


» tf  • 


E.  Nose  and  Turoat. 

1.  Does  the  child  breathe  with  the  mouth  closed? 

2.  Is  he  tree  from  nasal  discharge? 

8.  l8hefreefrom"na0iJ  voice"? 

4.  Has  he  a  well-developed  face  ? 

5.  Has  be  a  well-developed  chin? 

6w  Has  be  straight,  even  teeth? 

7.  Is  the  child  mentally  alert? 

8.  Is  he  usually  free  from  sore  throat? 

9.  Is  the  hard  palate  wide  (not  high  and  narrow )  ? 

10.  Is  the  hearing  good? 

F.  Ears. 

1.  Does  the  child  usually  answer  questions  without  first  saying  "  W  hat "  ? 

2.  Is  he  iWrly  attentive? 

3.  Is  he  fairly  bright  appearing  (not  stupid) ? 

4.  Does  he  have  a  voice  with  good  expression  (not  expressionless)? 

8.  Does  he  spell  fairly  well? 

6.  Does  he  read  fairly  well? 

7.  Is  he  free  from  earache? 

8.  Does  he  hear  a  watch  tick  as  far  as  the  average  child? 

9l  Is  he  free  frtun  ear  discharge? 

10.  Is  he  free  from  any  peculiar  i>08tures  which  might  indicate  deafness? 

O.  Eves. 

1.  Are  the  child's  eyes  straight? 

8.  Is  he  ftee  firom  chronic  headache? 

3.  Does  he  do  his  work  without  fatigue? 

4.  Is  he  free  Itom  squinting  or  frowning? 

5.  Is  the  child  free  from  postures  which  might  indicate  eye  defects,  such  as  leanlni;  over  too  near  the  desk, 

holding  the  head  on  one  side,  ete.? 

8.  Are  the  eyes  Itee  from  redness  and  discharge? 

7.  Are  the  eyelids  healthy  looking? 

8b  Can  the  diild  read  writing  on  the  board  from  his  seat? 

9.  Have  the  eyes  been  tested  separately  with  the  Snellen  test  type? 

H.  COMMUMICABLE  DISEASES  Or  THE  KKIN. 

1.  Is  the  head  lteefh>m  any  signs  of  disease  (lice,  ringworm)? 

X  Is  the  skin  of  the  face,  hands,  wrists,  forearms,  chest,  f^  firom  red,  somewhat  circular  patehes  (ring> 
worm)? 

8.  Is  the  skin  of  the  fkioe,  hands,  and  forearms  f^  from  infected  spots  with  crusts  and  pus  (impetigo)? 

4.  Is  the  child  f^  from  red  scratched  lines  and  spots  on  the  hands,  wrists,  forearms,  chest,  and  between 

the  fingers  (itch)? 

I.  Eruptive  Children's  Diseases. 

Is  the  child  f^  from  the  foUowini;  general  early  indications  of  contagious  diseases? 

1.  Flushed  face 

2.  Lassitude 

8.  Vomiting 

4.  Eruptions 

5.  Congested  eyes 

6.  Disfebarging  eyes 

7.  Nasal  discharge 

8.  Persistent  cough 

9.  Scratching 

10.  Sle^iness 


APPENDIX  B. 

(See  p.  34.) 

SHAWAN,  SsLCoh  Albright.  School  activities  in  relation  to  children's  eyes.  In 
National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and 
addresses,  1911.    Published  by  the  association,  1911.    p.  1063-70. 

A  T^mxm^  of  information  being  gathered  through  questionnaire  sent  out  by  N.  E.  A.  CommittM 
appointed  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  Department  of  special  education,  1910.  **  to  study  and  report  on 
the  conservation  of  vision.  This  committee  consists  of  an  ophthalmologist,  a  psychologist,  an  iUamJnat- 
ing  engineer,  a  publisher,  and  a  superintendent  of  schools.  Its  object  is  to  study  not  only  school  condi- 
tioDs  with  reiiBrenoe  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  vision,  but  other  conditions.  .  .  .  The  committee  has  ao 
tai  planned  to  investigate  the  following  phases  of  the  subject:  1.  The  physiology  and  pathology  of 
vision.  2.  Illumfnation,  both  natural  and  artificial.  3.  Objects  of  vision,  including  books,  writing 
tablets,  blackboards,  etc.  4.  The  psychology  of  vision,  especially  with  reference  to  conduct.  5.  The 
legal  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  conservation  of  vision  with  spedal  reference  to  legislative  regulations. 

"This  paper  is  ...  a  partial  report  of  one  member  of  the  committee  and  is  confined  to  one  phase  of 
the  subject. 

"A  comprehensive  questionnaire  has  been  prepared  and  3,000  copies  sent  to  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals of  schools  in  the  United  States.    .  .  . 

"Out  of  736  answers  .  .  .  456,  or  59  per  cent,  have  the  eyes  of  children  examined  periodfcally.  .  . . 
Out  of  501  answers,  the  following  facts  are  deduced:  326,  or  42  per  cent,  of  the  examinations  were  made 
by  teachers;  138,  or  17.7  per  cent,  of  the  examinations  were  made  by  physicians;  80,  or  3J>  per  cent,  of 
the  examinations  were  made  by  teachers,  physicians,  and  ophthalmolo^ts;  10,  or  IJS  per  cent,  of  tlie 
examinations  were  made  by  oi^thalmologists  and  specialists.'' 

Summary: 

**  First,  light  should  be  admitted  to  the  schoolroom  from  the  left  of  the  pupils  with  a  window  spaoa 
equal  to  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  floor  surface. 

** Second,  a  shiny  surface,  whether  the  blackboard  or  printed  page  is  injurious,  and  shouk!  be  avoided* 

*'  Third,  the  type  used  for  printing  school  books  shoukl  be  large  and  clear. 

**  Fourth,  the  amount  of  work  requiring  pencil  or  pen  ^ould  be  limited. 

**  Fifth,  correction  of  the  dilTerences  in  refractive  power  of  the  two  eyes  shoukl  be  discovered  and 
promptly  made  by  the  use  of  proper  glasses. 

**  Sixth,  where  the  power  of  vision  is  limited  it  shoukl  be  conserved  and  devetopad  by  pcoper  ^y»> 
training,  either  by  segregation  or  by  the  omieston  of  certain  subjects  of  study*"? 
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rBTTRODUOTIOlSr. 


This  study  of  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  industrial  training 
of  girls  and  women  by  the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  made  in  the 
^ring  and  summer  of  1911.  Three  cities,  Worcester,  Cambridge, 
and  Somerville,  through  their  req>ectiye  school  committees,  expressed 
a  willingness  to  establish  trade  schools  for  girls  a^d  aaked  the  State 
board  of  education  through  its  agents  to  aid  them  in  the  task  of 
setting  up  the  kind  of  school  which  would  best  meet  the  vocational 
needs  of  the  female  wage  earners  and  receive  the  approval  of  the 
State  board  of  education  for  State  aid  under  the  Massachusetts 
statutes. 

The  board^havipg  no  force  available  for  carryiog  on  such  an  inves- 
tigation, the  service  of  the  research  department  of  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  was  secured,  and  a  thorough  study 
of  the  conditions  to  be  met  and  the  kind  of  schools  that  needed  to  be 
adopted  in  order  to  meet  them  was  carried  on  by  this  department 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  ably  assisted  by 
Miss  May  Allinson  and  a  corps  of  young  women  who,  through  f  ellow* 
ships  awarded  by  the  union,  were  fitting  themselves  for  social  research.^ 
The  reports  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  trade  schools  for  girls 
which  are  now  in  successful  operation  in  the  three  cities. 

The  conditions  at  Worcester  were  somewhat  more  favorable  for 
the  research  work,  and  the  report  upon  that  city  was  f  uU^  and  per- 
hiq>s,  on  the  whole,  more  thoroughgoing.    It  is  presented  herewith. 

The  publication  of  this  material  is  timely.  Communities  which 
are  about  to  engage  in  vocational  education  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber David  Crockett's  maxim,  "Be  sure  you're  right;  then  go  ahead." 
The  task  of  training  young  people  to  meet  the  varied  and  complex 
demands  of  trade,  and  of  fitting  them  fit  the  same  time  for  good 
citizenship,  is  not  a  simple  one;  it  is  most  difficult.  We  know  very 
little  about  the  industrial  conditions  under  which  young^  people  work, 
and  probably  less  about  the  things  that  they  need  to  know  in  order 
to  be  successful  in  their  work.  The  Worcester  report  indicates  the 
many  problems  that  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ux  setting 
up  a  course  of  study  and  a  scheme  of  training  for  any  group  of  female 
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wage  earners.  Every  city  in  the  country,  at  least  of  any  size,  needs 
to  some  extent  at  least  just  the  kind  of  investigation  that  Worcester 
made  before  entering  actively  upon  the  task  of  establishing  vocational 
schools  of  any  kind. 

In  addition  the  report  is  valuable  and  timely  in  pointing  out 
(1)  the  relationship  of  the  public  schools  to  the  problem  of  iadustrial 
efficiency;  (2)  the  responsibility  which  the  regular  schools  must  as- 
sume for  the  vocational  welfare  of  the  retarded  chUd  who  leaves  the 
schools  at  or  about  the  age  of  14,  below  grade,  undirected,  and  un- 
prepared for  life  work;  (3)  the  different  questions,  topics,  or  problems 
connected  with  the  employment  of  girls,  particularly  those  who  are 
engaged  temporarily  in  low  grade,  skilled,  and  unskilled  industries 
which  need  to  be  investigated;  (4)  the  method  which  should  be  em- 
ployed in  order  to  secure  facts  through  the  public  school  system, 
through  the  officer  who  issues  working  certificates,  and  through  the 
factories  in  which  the  girls  are  employed;  (5)  the  Way  in  which  an 
investigator  familiar  with  the  problems  of  industrial  education  draws 
conclusions  from  the  data  which  have  been  gathered  and  shapes  them 
into  recommendations  as  to  the  kind  of  school  and  the  coiirse  of  study 
which  the  situation  requires. 

Like  all  studies  which  have  to  do  with  young  wage  earners,  this 
report  adds,  and  adds  in  an  effective  way,  to  the  information  which 
has  been  so  rapidly  accumulated  within  the  past  two  or  three  years 
concerning  (1)  the  great  army  of  young  girls  who  go  out  to  employ- 
ment as  soon  as  they  have  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  compulsory 
law;  (2)  the  nimiber  of  giris  and  women  who  are  employed  in  unde- 
sirable industries;  (3)  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  advancement  and 
'  better  wage  earning  which  confronts  the  average  female  wage  worker; 

(4)  the  low  intellectual  status  and  ideals  of  the  typical  factory  girl; 

(5)  the  kinds  of  industries  which  retarded  and  backward  girl  pupils 
enter;  (6)  the  instability  of  female  as  well  as  male  workers  in  many 
industries;  (7)  the  fluctuating  character  of  their  employment,  and 
(8)  the  low  wage  which  most  of  them  are  aUe  to  earn.  Won^ester 
is  a  typical  manufacturing  city.  If  there  is  any  difference,  its  con-* 
ditions  are  better  than  those  usually  encountered  in  the  industrial 
centers  of  this  country.  The  situation  which  this  report  uncovers 
thex'B  may  be  regarded  as  being  on  the  whole  no  worse,  certainly,  than 
Uiat  to  be  found  anywhere  in  industrial  America. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  things  which  this  report  does  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  character  of  the  trade  school  established 
for  girls  in  any  city  must  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  conditions 
which  it  must  face.  There  has  been  danger  that,  carried  away  by 
the  splendid  success  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls  in  New 
York  and  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls,  places  of  less  size  and' 
with  far  different  problems  might  blindly  duplicate  the  organization 
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and  the  courses  of  study  of  these  two  institutions.  The  proximity 
of  the  three  cities,  particularly  Cambridge  and  Somervilley  to  the  city 
of  Boston,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  which  Dr.  Kingsbury  and  her 
associates  had  of  the  shops  and  factories  in  Boston  and  of  the  history 
and  service  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls,  made  it  possible  for 
them  constantly  to  point  out  the  differences  between  Boston  and  the 
three  cities  which  were  investigated,  and  the  differences  between  what 
Boston  must  do  through  its  trade  school  for  girls  and  what  should  be 
done  by  Worcester,  or  Cambridge,  or  Somerville. 

We  need  more  reports  like  this,  but  to  be  effective  they  must  be 
made  by  those  who  have  had  some  contact  with  vocations  and  with 
vocational  education.  The  demand  for  this  kind  of  work  is  growing. 
Unhappily,  there  are  few  indeed  who  can  combine  with  the  investi- 
gator's skill  the  knowledge  of  what  to  investigate,  how  to  inrvestigate 
it,  and  how  to  interpret  the  facts  gathered.  The  rapid  development 
of  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance  is  opening  a  new 
field  of  social  research.    The  harvest  is  ripe,  but  the  laborers  few. 

C.  A.  Pbosseb, 
Secretary  NoHondl  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  IndtLStridl  Education. 


A  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS:  A  PRELIMINARY 
INVESTIGATION  IN  A  TYPICAL  MANUFACTURING 
CITY,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 

The  movement  for  trade  training  for  girls  has  been  growing  rapidly 
in  Massachusetts  since  the  first  commission  on  industrial  and  technical 
education  made  its  report  to  the  legislature  in  1906.  In  the  fall  of 
1911  three  cities — Worcester,  Cambridge,  and  Somerville — ^were  seek- 
ing State  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  public  trade  school  for  girls.^ 
The  board  of  trustees  of  the  independent  industrial  schools  in  Worces- 
ter and  the  superintendents  of  schools  in  Cambridge  and  Somerville 
headed  the  movement  in  their  respective  cities. 

The  State  board  of  education,  as  well  as  the  local  boards,  realized 
the  neciesity  of  knowing  local  conditions  and  needs  in  each  individual 
city  before  definite  action  is  taken  in  establishing  such  a  school.  They 
faced  three  main  questions  when  contemplating  the  establishment 
of  a  trade  school:  First,  what  is  the  need  of  a  trade  school  for  girls? 
Second,  what  kind  of  a  trade  school  shoul4  be  established  ?  Third, 
what  would  be  the  probable  number  and  the  personnel  of  the  prospect>- 
ive  students  of  such  a  school  ?  The  answer  to  the  first  question  necessi- 
tated a  study  of  what  girls  are  doing  after  they  leave  school,  and  the 
corresponding  home  conditions.  The  second  question  could  be 
answered  only  after  discovering  where  and  what  were  the  demands 
for  young  girl  workers.  The  third  question  required  a  knowledge  of 
social  conditions  of  the  home,  ambitions  of  the  parents,  and  educa- 
tional advancement  of  the  children. 

The  State  board  of  education,  therefore,  called  in  the  aid  of  a 
department  of  research  for  information  along  these  lines.  It  was 
arranged  that  one  investigator  should  spend  the  month  of  November 
in  each  of  the  three  cities,  believing  that  enough  information  could  be 
secured  within  one  month  to  meet  the  inmiediate  problems  which 
confronted  the  school  authorities.  Delays  in  securing  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  various  assisting  agencies,  and  the  large  field  to  be  covered 
extended  the  study  to  5  weeks  in  Somerville,  6  weeks  In  CambridgOi 
and  9  weeks  in  Worcester. 

«  An  aet  to  grtabltth  ths  oominfcBlon  on  tndmtrial  edoetton,  1006,  di.  60S,  provides  for  State  aid  In  thi 
MtabUshment  of  local  publio  trade  aohools  aader  certain  required  condltlona  of  cooperation. 
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The  field  work  of  the  investigator  had  two  phases — ^visits  to  industrial 
establishments  and  visits  to  the  homes  of  14  to  16  year  old  girls  who 
had  left  school  to  go  to  work  in  the  past  year.  The  short  time 
allotted  to  the  investigation  necessitated  the  employment  of  shorts 
cut  methods,  which  might  not  be  advisable  in  a  more  extensive  study, 
but  which  proved  sufficient'  to  supply  the  needed  information  for 
the  problems  at  hand.  The  knowledge  of  industrial  conditions  was 
obtained  by  visits  to  a  representative  number  of  typical  establish- 
ments in  the  various  industries  of  each  city.  The  knowledge  of 
social  and  economic  conditions  necessary  to  explain  the  large  annual 
exodus  of  girls  from  the  schools  was  obtained  by  the  study  of  home 
and  school  conditions  of  one  year's  outgoing  group,  or  only  a  part 
of  the  group  in  the  larger  city  of  Worcester.  Moreover,  the  limited 
time  did  not  permit  interviews  with  the  girl  herself.  The  home  was 
visited,  but  the  desired  information  was  secui^d  from  the  parent. 

The  first  step  in  the  study  of  industrial  conditions  was  to  secure 
a  knowledge  of  the  women-employing  industries  and  to  choose  repre- 
sentative establishments.  This  task  was  greatly  simplified  by  the 
courtesy  of  Chief  Whitney,  of  the  district  police,  who  granted  access 
to  the  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors.  Through  these  records  it 
was  possible  to  gain  some  conception  of  the  size  and  importance  of 
various  establishments  and  to  make  corresponding  selections.  With 
such  a  basis,  the  type  study  may  be  said  to  represent  conditions 
fairly. 

The  initial  stages  of  the  investigation  of  14  to  16  year  old  girls 
leaving  school  were  worked  out  in  the  public  schools.  Several  hun- 
dred individual  schedules  drawn  up  by  the  deputy  commissioner  of 
education  were  sent  to  the  schools  to  be  filled  out  by  the  teachers 
from  the  school  records,  in  accordance  with  directions  issued  bv  the 
deputy  commissioner.  The  investigator  completed  the  schedule  by 
visits  to  the  homes. 

The  reports  of  the  investigation  in  the  three  cities  reveal  certain 
points  of  similarity  .and  certain  points  of  dissimilarity.  The  points 
of  similarity  seem  to  prove  that  certain  uniform  conditions  exist,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  typical  of  the  educational  and  indus- 
trial situation  throughout  the  State,  especially  as  they  are  distinctly 
confirmatory  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  commission  on  indus- 
trial and  technical  training  in  1906.  The  points  of  dissimilarity 
prove  the  imperative  need  and  value  of  local  studies  wherever  trade 
training  is  contemplated. 

The  fundamentflJ  facts  which  the  similarity  of  conditions  proves 
may  be  stated  as  follows: 

The  large  factories  or  mills  are  receiving  the  great  majority  of 
14  to  16  year  old  girk  who  are  leaving  school  to  go  to  work  in  our 
State. 
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Tlie  number  of  14  to  16  year  old  girls  leaying  school  to  go  to  work 
is  increasing.  The  recorda  of  Worcester  and  Somerville^  show  a 
marked  increase  in  the  past  five  years.  The  percentage  of  girls  going 
to  work  is  much  greater  than  the  percentage  of  increase  in  population. 

The  majority  of  young  girls  who  leave  school  to  go  to  work  are 
only  14  years  of  i^e.  They  are  dropping  out,  therefore,  as  soon  as 
the  law  allows.  Sixty  per  cent  of  such  girls  in  Worcester,  Cambridge, 
and  Somerville  in  the  school  year  of  1909-10  were  14  years  of  age.' 
Does  this  mean  that  the  majority  have  completed  the  work  of  the 
grammar  school!  Does  it  mean  that  severe  economic  pressure  is 
driving  14  year  old  girls  to  work  f 

The  work  offered  in  the  grammar  schools  has  been  completed  by 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  14  to  16  year  old  girl  workers  in  each 
of  the  three  cities.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  girls  from  the  Somerville 
schools  graduated.  Seventeen  per  cent,  so  far  as  the  Worcester 
records  enlighten  us,  completed  the  ninth  year.  Twenty-three  per 
cent  of  the  girls  from  the  public  schools  of  Cambridge  had  graduated, 
but  total  returns,  including  girls  from .  the  parochial  schools,  would 
probably  lower  this  percentage.  The  proportion  of  girls  who  left 
school  having  completed  the  grammar  grades  in  these  three  cities  in 
1910,  therefore,  agrees  very  closely  with  the  proportion,  one-sixth, 
discovered  throughout  the  State  in  1906.' 

There  is  a  Ifirge  loss  of  girls  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  A 
large  number  have  then  reached  the  i^e  of  14  and  can  secure  working 
papers.  One-third  of  the  girls  who  left  the  public  schools  of  Cam- 
bridge and  all  the  schools  of  Worcester  dropped  out  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grades.  A  much  lai^er  proportion,  two-thirds,  dropped 
out  of  the  sixth  ai^d  seventh  grades  of  the  Somerville  schools.  Forty- 
three  per  cent  dropped  out  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  through- 
out the  State  in  1906,  according  to  the  State  study  based  on  5,447 
children.^  The  length  of  schooling  or  the  completion  of  the  grammar 
grades,  therefore,  is  not  necessarily  the  determining  factor  in  the 
large  outgo  of  girls  from  the  grammar  schools. 

Who  decides  that  the  child  shall  leave  school  t  ^  I&  economic 
pressure  in  the  home  driving  the  girls  of  14  to  15  into  the  factories 
and  mills  f  Because  of  the  limited  time  for  the  study,  it  was  deemed 
impracticable  and  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  regarding  the 
economic  status  of  the  family.    Questions  as  to  exact  incomes  and 

1  C<mq>sntiTe8tati>dcfcoald  not  be  aeniied  far  Cambridge,  ai  the  ftge  andschooUng  certificates  prevloot 
to  September,  1900,  bad  not  been  preserved. 

>  This  peresntage  is,  however,  based  on  dUtaent  flgoies  in  each  of  the  three  dtiss.  The  total  nomber 
of  osrtifleates  iMoed  to  14  to  16  year  old  girls  In  Worcester  was  abont  700,  SomervHIe,  251.  The  percentage 
fcr  CambfldcB  ecnsldered  2»  giris  reported  by  the  pnbUo  schools.  Certlflcates  were  issued  to  452  girls 
from  14  to  18,  of  whom  34S  were  lh>m  the  pablic  schools  and  the  remahxder  fh>m  parochial  schools.  The 
reeotds  had  not  been  kept  and  hence  were  not  available. 

*  Beport  of  the  Oommimlon  oo  Industrial  and  Tedmkal  Xdnoatlon,  1906;  p.  85b 

«Ibid^ll)a 
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rents  were  not  attempted.  Questions,  however,  were  asked  r^ard- 
ing  the  occupation  of  father,  mother,  -and  other  members  of  the 
family,  character  of  these  occupations,  iUness,  home  conditions,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  parent — ^which  was  checked  up  by  that  of  the 
investigator — as  to  ability  to  give  the  girl  longer  schooling.  These 
detailed  statistics  were  secured  for  the  State  in.  1906  by  the  com- 
mission on  industrial  and  technical  training.  The  investigation  of 
1906  was  a  more  statistical  study,  and  it  covered  a  much  wider  area. 
The  present  studies  were  less  statistical,  but  intensive  in  particular 
local  areas.  By  carefully  checking  up  conclusions  deduced  from 
the  present  study  with  Uiose  gained  from  the  study  of  1906,  the 
director  of  the  investigation  has  felt  justified  in  presenting  the 
conclusions  reached. 

Fully  50  per  cent  of  the  14  to  16  year  old  girls  studied^  in  each 
of  the  three  cities  did  not  leave  school  because  of  economic  pressure. 
In  1906  it  was  found  that  76  per  cent  of  the  children  studied  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  were  economically  able  to  have  had  further  school- 
ing, if  persuaded  of  the  advantage.*  The  percentage  which  has  been 
deduced  in  the  present  studies  b  very  conservative  for  two  reasons: 
First,  because  the  conclusion  was  based  on  general  rather  than 
detailed  statistical  information;  second,  because  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  report  a  conservative  nimiber  of  possible  prospective 
students.' 

The  14  to  16  year  old  girls  who  go  to  work,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, enter  unskilled  industries  which  o£fer  little  or  no  opp(»tunity 
for  rise  or  development.  The  instability  of  these  young  workers  is 
a  universal  problem  in  all  three  cities.  The  elementary  processes 
which  occupy  young  or  inexperienced  workers  are  purely  mechanical. 
The  work  of  the  beginner,  even  in  the  better  trades,  does  not  afford 
training  or  working  knowledge  of  the  more  skiUed  work.  The  work 
in  unskilled  trades  points  to  nothing  higher  or  better.  The  work  is 
monotonous,  easily  learned,  and  the  maximum  pay,  which  is  small, 
is  soon  reached.  The  beginner  becomes  discouraged  with  the  lack 
of  opportunitv  for  advancement  and  determines  to  try  something 
else.  She  druts  from  place  to  place  and  never  becomes  proficient  in 
any  one  thing.  ''One-half  the  girls,"  remarked  the  superintendent 
of  the  largest  corset  factory  in  Worcester,  ''get  discouraged  before 
they  reach  the  point  of  maximum  speed,  and  quit  when  they  are 
probably  just  about  to  strike  a  paying  point."  A  large  rubber  fac- 
tory in  Watertown  (adjoining  Cambridge)  which  employs  1,600 
workers  at  any  one  time  reports  that  4,500  were  enrolled  on  the  pay 

I  Worcester— 314  of  the  total  737  were  followed  up;  214  were  located  and  Jnterriewed.  Cambridce— 236 
of  the  total  243  leaying  the  pabUc  schooli  were  foUowed  ap;  187  were  located  and  visited.  8oiiierviUe->14ft 
of  the  total  251  were  located  and  vtelted. 

•Report  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education*  p.  92. 

•For  tUs  reaaon  the  total  number  studied,  rather  than  the  number  reporting  on  a  spedflc  questioa, 
has  been  used  throughout  as  the  basto  for  computing  peroentagea. 
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roll  in  the  past  year.  A  jewelry  factory  in  Somerville  reports  that 
5  out  of  every  6  workers  leave  in  a  year;  another  says  the  whole 
force  shifts  every  year.  Employers  in  all  three  cities  say  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  workers  is  continually  fluctuating.  The  monoto- 
nous repetition  of  work,  inabflity  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade, 
inefficiency,  discouragement,  and  the  seasonal  fluctuation  are  produc- 
ing  an  army  of  fluctuating,  unskilled,  low-paid  workers  which  involves 
many  industrial,  economic,  and  social  complications.  Large  estal>- 
lishments  in  the  three  cities  are  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  by 
various  methods.  None  has  yet  attempted  to  solve  the  problem 
through  systematic  training  of  their  workers. 

While  these  general  conditions  of  a  phase  of  the  so-called  social 
imrest  prevail  from  city  to  city,  the  relief  is  so  closely  associated  Vith 
'the  industrial  opportunity  that  local  study  at  once  becomes  impera* 
tive.  What  the  schools  are  doing,  what  the  children  are  needing, 
what  the  business  establishments  are  demanding,  seems  to  be  uni- 
form from  community  to  community.  What  the  school  can  do, 
what  the  family  may  expect,  seems  to  depend  on  the  industrial  char* 
acter  of  each  locality. 

Although  the  work  for  young  girls  is  imskilled  in  all  large  factory 
industries,  the  processes  open  to  the  more  mature  women  may  require 
a  certain  degree  of  skill  or  manual  dexterity  and  offer  a  correspond- 
ingly higher  wage. 

A  study  of  the  women-employing  industries  of  Worcester  and 
Cambridge  shows  that  the  largest  industries  which  employ  women 
do  require  some  skill.  Machine  operating  on  clothing  occupies  almost 
one-half  of  the  women  working  in  factories  in  Worcester.  Rubber 
goods,  bookbinderies,  and  presses  employ  almost  one-half  the  women 
working  in  Cambridge.  There  are,  however,  practically  no  provi- 
sions in  the  trade  for  training  or  preparing  the  beginner  for  the  more 
skilled  processes.  The  result  is  lai^e  waste,  incompetence,  and  insta- 
bility of  the  labor  force,  and  scarcity  of  skilled  workers.  i 

The  necessity  for  local  study  is  well  illustrated  by  the  differences  in 
these  three  cities.  Worcester  is  the  third  manufactiuing  city  of 
New  England,  with  a  population  of  more  than  145,000.  It  is  a 
political,  industrial,  and  social  entity,  resulting  in  a  lack  of  inter- 
change of  work  and  workers  with  Boston.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
near  enough  to  Boston  to  give  opportimity  for  an  interchange  o| 
custom  and  customers.  Therefore,  although  the  more  skilled  trades 
have  a  great  insufficiency  of  skilled  workers,  the  city  is  too  far  away 
to  draw  workers  daily  from  Boston.  Because  of  the  lack  of  high- 
grade  work,  however,  the*  wealthy  people  of  Worcester  come  to  Bos- 
ton for  their  more  expensive  costumes. 

Cambridge,  a  city  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  presents  a 
different  situation.    Although  a  political  entity,  it  is  industrially  and 
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economically  dependent  on  the  various  surrounding  cities,  as  they 
are  in  turn  dependent  on  Cambridge.  This  results  in  an  exchange  of 
work  and  worker,  as  well  as  of  custom  and  customer.  Cambridge, 
therefore,  sends  out  sldlled  and  unskilled  workers  to  surrounding 
cities.  Her  large  factories,  on  the  other  hand,  employ  women  not 
only  from  Cambridge,  but  from  siurounding  cities,  llie  university 
draws  large  numbers  of  transient  residents.  Its  suburban  character 
makes  it  the  residence  of  many  people  who  work  in  Boston.  Such 
conditions  partially  explain  the  large  development  of  laundries  in 
Cambridge,  which  employ  a  large  number  of  women.  Its  suburban 
character  partially  explains  the  investment  of  Boston  and  outside 
capital  in  large  factories. 

Soinerville,  a  city  of  more  than  77,000  inhabitants,  is  primarily 
a  residence  suburb.  Only  a  few,  small,  scattering,  low-grade  Indus-  * 
tries  exist.  Although  a  political  entity,  Somerville  is  an  industrial 
Bnd  economic  dependency  of  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  surrounding 
cities.  It  sends  its  skilled  and  its  unskilled  workers  out  to  surround- 
ing commercial  and  manufacturing  cities. 

The  women-employing  industries  of  Worcester  show  a  tendency  to 
group  in  four  large  divisions:  Machine  operating,^  textiles,  wire  and 
metal  goods,  and  envelopes  and  paper  goods.  The  first  group  only, 
the  machine-operating  trades,  offers  opportunity  to  a  large  number 
for  a  medium  degree  of  skill  and  wage.  The  highly  skilled  trades, 
dressmaking  and  millinery,  show  little  development.  They  employ 
and  offer  opportunity  to  only  a  comparatively  small  number. 

The  women-employing  industries  of  Cambridge  show  greater  di- 
versity, though  rubber  goods  and  bookbinderies  employ  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  women  working  in  Cambridge.  The  highly 
skilled  trades  show  very  little  development.  The  women-employing 
industries  of  Somerville  are  practically  negligible. 

What  significance  have  these  conditions  for  the  problem  of  indus- 
trial training  in  each  of  the  three  cities ! 

In  Worcestw,  the  machine-operating  trades  employ  large  num- 
bers of  workers.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  help.  Training  there- 
fore in  machine  operating  for  a  large  number  of  girls  would  seem  to 
benefit  the  worker  by  preparing  her  for  the  more  skilled  processes 
of  the  trade.  A  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  machine  would 
Kft  the  worker  over  the  preliminary  stages  of  unskilled  work  which 
prove  a  great  sifting  process  and  are  a  fundamental  cause  of  insta- 
bility of  the  workers.  The  skilled  trades  need  only  a  small  number 
of  beginners  each  year,  hence  only  a  few  should  be  trained  for  the 
shop.  A  large  number  of  dressmakers  are  day  workers  or  private 
workers.    The  problem  for  solution  is  to  equip  young  giris  for  this 

>  Machine  operatlog  la  oaad  In  thia  atody  to  Indicate  Um  mannfactora  of  ooraata  and  othar  woman'i 
aa  a  factory  pfodoct. 
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broader  field  of  the  day  worker,  without  the  mtermediary  experience 
in  the  shop. 

In  Cambridge  and  Somerville  the  skilled  trades  show  very  little 
development,  but  Boston  offers  opportunity  for  prospective  workers. 
Training  might  therefore  well  be  offered  in  dressmaking  and  nul- 
tmeiy.  The  workers  can  secure  their  preliminary  experience  in  the 
shops  of  Boston  and  later  return  to  their  home  town  as  independent 
workers,  as  the  shops  of  Boston  provide  the  intermediate  as  well  as  the 
advanced  stage  for  the  girls  trained  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  in 
Cambridge  and  Somerville.  In  Worcester  that  opportunity  is 
lacking.  The  large  industries  of  Cambridge  offer  little  opportunity 
for  training  outside  the  factory.  Boston,  again,  offers  opportunity 
for  the  worker  who  is  capable  of  a  medium  degree  of  skill  and  who 
must  acquire  immediate  economic  independence  ot  partial  inde- 
pendence. The  machine-operating  factories  of  Boston  are  in  great 
need  of  skilled  workers.  The  young  girls  of  Cambridge  and  Somer- 
ville may  well  be  trained  and  find  opportunity  for  development  in 
tiiese  factories  of  Boston. 

Local  conditions  need  careful  study  therefore  in  determining  the 
character  of  trade  training  or  continuation  schools.  Worcester 
has  a  purely  local  problem.  Public  money  expended  in  training  and 
developing  her  young  prospective  workers  gives  returns  in  more 
efficient  workers,  greater  stability,  and  better  social  and  economic 
conditions  for  the  wealth-producing  industries  of  the  city.  Cam- 
bridge and  Somerville  will  necessarily  be  training  and  developing 
workers  for  the  industries  of  other  surrounding  cities.'  Worcester 
need  concern  herself  with  the  problem  of  part-time  instruction  in 
her  own  local  industries  only.  Cambridge  and  Somerville  must  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  problem  of  their  workers  in  surrounding 
cities.  Worcester  is  an  independent  entity  from  an  educational, 
economic^  and  industrial  point  of  view.  Cambridge  and  Somerville 
can  not  become  independent  from  an  educational  point  of  view  any 
more  than  they  can  from  an  economic  or  industrial  standpoint. 
Only  by  intensive  cooperation  with  surrounding  cities,  therefore, 
can  the  people  of  Cambridge  and  Somerville  meet  the  needs  and 
demands  of  the  girl. 

There  are  advantages,  however,  as  well  as  disadvantages  in  the 
dependence  on  surrounding  cities.  The  workers  of  an  industrially 
independent  city  like  Worcester  may  be  deprived  of  opportunity  for 
development  and  experience  in  highly  skilled  trades.  The  workers 
of  an  industrially  dependent  city  may  have  the  advantage  of  access 
to  the  skilled  trades  of  a  neighboring  city. 

A  knowledge  of  local  conditions  is  therefore  essential  before 
action  can  be  taken  in  the  establishment  of  trade  training  or  part- 
time  schools.    Satisfactory  results  and  efficient  work  can  come  only 
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with  a  tliorough  understanding  and  careful  consideration  of  existii^ 
conditions,  needs,  and  opportunities  in  localities  where  such  schools 
are  to  be  established.  A  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  the  trade, 
the  possibilities  of  cooperation  between  school  and  industry,  the 
natural  ability  of  the  children  and  what  they  can  do  in  the  schools 
and  in  the  factory,  is  necessary  to  enlightened  policy.  Interest  on 
the  part  of  the  community  as  well  as  close  cooperation  with  those 
who  control  the  industrial  situation  is  essential  to  success. 

I.  THE  METHOD  OF  INVESTIGATION. 

A  brief  siurvey  of  the  methods  and  sources  of  information  used 
in  the  study  of  a  single  city  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  need  of 
and  opportunity  for  indusbial  training  is  presented  as  showing  the 
validity  of  the  study,  and  as  suggestive  for  future  study  for  similar 
purposes. 

THE  80HEDULES. 

Two  schedules  were  used — one  for  the  interview  with  the  individual 
and  one  for  the  interview  with  the  employer. 

■  (A)  The  individual  schedule  was  drawn  up  by  the  deputy  com- 
missioner of  education  and  was  "  designed  to  be  used  by  schools  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  probable  number  and  iden- 
tity of  the  girls  who  may  become  pupils  in  a  free  pubUc  trade  school 
if  one  should  be  oiganized  in  the  future." 

This  schedule  was  planned  to  cover  three  types  of  pupils:  (1)  the 
pupil  who  has  left  school  within  the  past  school  year;  (2)  The  pupil 
over  14  who  is  still  in  school,  and  (3)  the  pupil  between  13  and  14 
who  is  still  in  school.     (See  accompanying  blank.) 

INDIVIDUAL  SCHEDULE. 

Pupil  who  has  left  school •• 

Pupil  over  14  who  is  still  in  school 

(City  or  towiL)  p^pjj  between  13  and  14  who  is  still  in  school 

•  •••••••• School  Bldg.  (Indicate  by  the  mark  (X)  which  of  the  »bovede8crlbei  the 

papU  named  below.) 


{Blank  for  uu  in  investigating  the  need  for  the  industrial  training  of  girls,) 

1.  Name  of  pupil 

2.  Dateofbirth 3.  Age  last  birthday 

4.  Parents'  or  guardian's  name 

6.  Nationality  of  father Of  mother 

6.  Place  of  residence 

7.  Present  or  last  year  in  school 

8.  Type  of  pupil:  (a)  Application ;  (b)  Scholarship 

(c)  Conduct 

(Uie  the  terms  good,  ftUr,  and  nn»tiifcotory.) 
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9.  Health  and  •treng:th: 

(1)  Do  you  regard  her  as  normal  or  below  normal  in  health  and  strength? 

(2)  Is  she  mature  or  young  for  her  years? « 

10.  Has  she  displayed  skill  or  interest  in  practical  work  of  any  kind? 

11.  Do  you  think  die  will  be  more  sacceaifal  in  trade  work  or  in  other  kinds  of  woric? 

(Um  tbt  «xprMBiont  "In  tnde  work"  tad  "not  In  tnd«  work.") 

12.  Which  of  the  following  things  does  the  girl  and  which  do  the  parents  wish  to  do? 

Pakbnt.  Girl. 

1.  Withdraw  her  from  school • 

2.  Place  her  in  a  local  free  public  trade  school  if  offered 

3.  Retain  her  in  regular  public  school  work 

(Write  the  word  "¥«■"  sn  tbs  appropiists  Uns  and  in  tha  appfopflAtaooliimn.) 

* 

13.  If  gi^en  an  opportnnity  would  she  probably  attend  a  local  free  public  trade 

Bchoel? 

14.  Economic' and  educationsd  status  of  ftunily: 

(Fatber)                                              (Hotlier) 
Occupation  of  father  and  mother 

Pennanent Seasonal Temporary 

(Writs  tbs  WBfd  "  Y«i"  after  penunHit,  leiiomil  or,  temporary.) 

Occupation  of  other  members  of  family Illness  in  family 

Educational  status  of  ftunily 

(T7aa  terat  "edooatad/*  "inteUigant,"  "ignorant.") 

15.  Are  her  parents  able  to  send  her  to  a  one-year  course  in  a  local  free  public  trade 

school? 

A  two-year  course? 

16.  What  are  her  home  conditions? 

(Itaetha  terms  "oomlbrtable,"  "iaoking  in  comfort/'  and  "poor.") 

17.  Where,  if  anywhere,  has  she  been  employed? 

(Ohra  pkMMB,  if  poosible.) 

18.  What  wages  did  she  first  receive? 

19.  What  is  present  wage  received? 

Theee  schedules  were  distributed  through  the  public  schools  with 
instructions  to  the  teachers  for  filling  out  questions  1  to  11  from  the 
puUic  school  records.  It  was  hoped  that  the  teachers  might  also 
answer  in  part  at  least,  from  their  general  knowledge  of  the  pupils, 
items  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16,  with  respect  to  pupils  still  in  school. 
The  schedules  were  then  turned  over  to  spe(dal  investigators,  who 
followed  to  their  homes  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  who  had 
left  s(^o(d  in  the  past  year,  in  order  to  complete  the  information 
required  by  questions  11  to  19. 

Experience  has  shown  the  advantage  of  some  changes  in  method 
of  attack  and  plan  of  schedule  in  any  future  study.  The  original 
plan  provided  for  an  investigation  of  two  distinct  types  of  children — 
those  out  of  school  and  those  in  school.  The  results  obtained  through 
the  investigation  seem  to  indicate  the  advisability  of  making  each 
group  the  subject  of  a  distinct  and  separate  study.  The  statistical 
and  intensive  study  of  the  children  who  have  left  school  might  best 

82463*»--13 3 
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be  turned  over  to  expert  investigators,  and  the  study  of  the  children 
still  in  school  left  to  persons  connected  with  the  schools.  After  the 
survey  was  completed,  therefore,  the  directors  of  the  investigation 
drew  up  a  schedule  designed  for  the  pupil  who  has  left  school  during 
any  one  year  to  be  presented  to  the  board  of  education  as  a  working 
schedule.  They  feel,  however,  that  the  study  of  children  still  in 
school  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  vocational  guidance,  and  should 
be  conducted  on  a  distinctly  different  basis.  No  schedule  is  therefore 
suggested  for  this  purpose. 

The  directors  would  urge  that  this  schedule  be  filled  for  all  girls 
who  have  left  school  in  the  year  preceding  the  study.  The  proposed 
schedule  would  consist  of  two  separate  sheets,  one  dealing  with  the 
school  history  of  the  child  and  one  with  the  economic  situation. 
The  first  sheet,  covering  items  1-10,  would  be  filled  in  by  the  teacher 
as  before;  items  1-6  from  the  school  records;  and  7-10  by  the  teacher, 
with  ike  aid  of  the  invesHgcUor.  The  second  sheet  would  be  filled  in  by 
the  investigator  through  visits  to  the  homes  of  these  girls.  (See 
following  blanks.) 

INDIVIDUAL  SCHEDULE  I. 
(To  iM  filled  in  by  teacher  and  investigator.) 
Pupil  who  has  left  school  within  last  year: 
Name 


(City  or  town.) 

School  bldg.  Address. 

Teacher. 


1.  Parent's  or  guardian's  name 

2.  Nativity  of  kther Of  mother 

3.  Date  of  birth  of  girl Age  last  birthday 

4.  Grade  of  leaving  school ■.        Date 

6.  Type  of  pupil :  (a)  Application (b)  Scholarship (c)  Conduct 

6.  Health  and  strength: 

(1)  Do  you  regard  her  as  normal  or  below  normal  in  health  and  strength? 

(2)  Is  she  mature  or  young  for  her  years? 

7.  In  what  subjects  is  she  deficient? 

In  what  subjects  does  she  excel? 

8.  In  what  practical  work,  if  any,  has  she  displayed  skill  or  interest? 

9.  What  is  the  reason  she  left  school? 

10.  If  given  an  opportunity  would  she  probably  attend  a  local  free  public  trade 

school? 
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INDIVIDUAL  SCHEDULE  IL 

(To  be  filled  in  by  investigator.) 


1.  Economic  status  of  family 

Character  of  Regularity  of 

Occupation.  Wage.  occupation.  occupation. 

Father •— 

Mother * 

Other  members. . . •. — 


(For Character  of  oocapation,  use  terms  Permanent  or  Temporary;  for  Regularity  of  occupation,  use  terms 

Seasonal  or  Regular.) 

Members  not  at  work 

2.  Home  conditions Grade  of  family 

(Use  terms  or  describe  as  to  deiireea.    For  Home  conditions  use  terms  Comfortable,  Lacking  in  om- 
fcfft.  Poor.) 

3.  Rent  paid Illness  in  family 

4.  Educational  status  of  family : 

(Use  terms  Educated,  Intelligent,  Ignorant.) 

5.  Extent  of  parents'  interest  in  trade  school 

(Based  on  parent's  statement.) 

6.  Are  parents  able  to  send  girl  to  local  free  public  trade  school? 

(Based  on  inTestigator^s  mipressions.) 

7.  Reason  why  girl  left  school 

8.  In  what  practical  work  if  any  does  she  excel? 

9.  Supplementary  schooling: 

(1)  Has  girl  attended  any  other  than  regular  day  school? 

(Public,  evening,  trade  school,  business,  art,  or  any  other  day  or  evening  school) 

(2)  Length  of  time 

(3)  Department  of  the  school 

9.  Business  experience  of  girl: 

Firms.       Occupations.        Wages.       Length  of  time. 

1 

2 : ; 

3 

4 


(B)  The  firm  schedule  was  designed  for  a  study  of  the  industry, 
and  was  drawn  up  by  the  directors  of  the  investigation. 
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Fnui. 


ADDBS8S. 


FIRM  SCHEDULE  I. 


Pboduct. 


Teadb. 


CoNinnONs  Of  Ikdustey/?**^     ; 

iSeasonal. 


a«A./.«A*  vfr^„f^iBkeofmsix.emp Total  No.  emp 

HBASONAL  ^OM^^j^^^  ^^  ^^j^  ^p Total  No.  emp 

DallBeaaoii:  Distribution  of  work 

ft 

Change  in Efforts  to  regulate 

Women  Woskebs— Supply Souroe Homes. 


Type  desired. 
Type  in  shop. 


Schooling. 


Age. 


Nationality. 


Experienoe. 


Physical  charac- 
teristics. 


Age  groups^No.  between  14-16 Age  of  majority 

Lbabnkbs,  OiRLS— No Per  cent  imsuooessful  and  reason Lowest  age  accepted. 

Training-Kind Length  of  time 

Qualities  desirable 

Suggestions  for  trade  training 


The  investigation  has  shown  that  item  1,  "Conditions  of  industry," 
is  unnecessary,  as  no  industry  has  yet  been  discovered  which  does  not 
show  fluctuation  or  seasonal  aspect.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by 
the  Twelfth  United  States  Census  tables  of  numbers  of  wage  earners 
employed  by  months.  '^  Change  in  "  is  also  unnecessary.  On  Schedule 
n,  an  additional  column  under  "Number  employed"  for  "Girls" 
(including  girls  o\er  14  and  under- 16)  should  be  inserted. 


FIRM  SCHEDULE  II. 


FiBM. 


ADDRB88. 


Knn>8  OF  Occu- 

No. employed. 

OeneraL 

Mctional, 

team 

work. 

Weekly  wages. 

• 

pations. 

Mcp. 

Women. 

Min. 

Max. 

Ub]. 

Time. 

Piece. 

• 

BASO  PBDfGIPLBfl  Of  PROCESS. 


HouBS DaUy Weekly Koon 

Workroom Lighting Ventilation Space Cleanliness. 

Legal  observances 

INTKRTIBW  With Date Investigator 


The  study  of  the  children  who  had  left  school  in  the  preceding 
year  inspired  the  desire  to  know  if  the  conditions  discovered  for  this 
single  group  of  girls  were  representative.  A  small  card  with  6  ques- 
tions was  accordingly  drawn  up,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  firms 
and  forewomen  put  into  the  hands  of  the  workers  of  some  of  the 
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lai^e  factories  of  Worcester  as  a  test  case.  The  returns  were  not  as 
complete  as  might  have  been  secured  if  the  investigators  could  have 
personally  supervised  filling  in  the  cards,  and  we  should  advise  this 
in  the  future  if  permission  could  be  pbtained  from  the  firm.  The 
results,  did,  however,  confirm  the  impressions  gained  from  the  study 
of  a  single  year's  group  of  girls  going  to  work.  The  third  question 
did  not  draw  as  satisfactory  results  as  desired  and  would  be  better 
worded  thus:  "Were  you  compelled  to  leave  school  to  go  to  work?'* 

Quutvynna^efor  wymta  factory  toorken. 

1 .  How  old  were  you  when  you  left  school? • 

2.  In  what  grade  were  you  when  you  left  school? 

3.  Why  did  you  leave  school? 

4.  How  long  have  you  heon  out  of  school? 

5.  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  work  you  have  done? » 

ist : 

2d 

3d 

4th 

Present 

6.  If  the  school  had  taught  trades  would  you  have  stayed  a  year  longer  to  learn 

trade  work? 

SOT7B0ES   OF  INFORMATION. 

The  age  and  schooling  certificates  in  Worcester  and  Somerville 
provided  invaluable  statistics  as  to  total  numbers,  age,  and  school- 
ing of  gbrls  going  to  work. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  chief  district  police,  Usts  of  factories 
and  shops  in  the  records  of  the  factory  inspectors  of  the  cities  studied 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  board  of  education.  These 
statistics  enabled  the  investigators  to  discover  what  industries  were 
drawing  the  girls  and  women  workers  and  to  select  wisely  and  visit 
representative  establishments.  Sixty-three  establishments  in  Wor- 
cester were  visited,  including  not  only  the  largest  women-employing  ^ 
industries,  but  also  those  offering  greater  opportunity  for  skill,  devel- 
opment, and  financial  advancement. 

The  names,  addresses,  and  school  history  of  some  500  girls  were 
secured  from  the  public  schools  of  Worcester.  Three  hundred  were 
followed  to  the  addresses  given,  and  214  located  and  visited.  The 
age  and  schooling  certificates  of  727  girls  who  went  to  work  in  the 
past  year,  the  records  of  214  girls  visited  in  their  homes,  the  informa- 
tion gained  from  visits  to  63  establishments,  and  the  factory  in- 
spectors' reports,  therefore,  provide  the  material  for  the  study  of 
the  needs  of  and  opportunity  for  trade  training  in  Worcester. 

>Tbe  t«m  "wonun-employliig''  Is  med  In  tlds  study  to  tedloBte  thosa  in  whicb  Itrge  nujnlMrBof 
vooMo  and  girit  tn  tngafed.    Tbttarm  "girls  "to  indicate  girls  14  and  under  16  Tears  of  age. 
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n.  INDUSTRIAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMBN  IN 

WORCESTER. 

Worcester  is  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  cities  of  Massachusetts. 
In  1905  ^  it  ranked  third  in  New  England  and  twenty-ninth  in  the 
United  States.  The  knowledge  that  many  women  are  working  in 
the  industries  of  Worcester  and  that  many  girls  are  conmiencing 
work  at  a  very  early  age  has  aroused  the  schools  and  the  community 
to  endeavor  to  discover  what  the  real  conditions  are,  and  what  more 
can  be  done  by  the  schools  to  prepare  the  girls  for  their  life.  It  has 
well  been  said  that  children  may  be  either  "  book-minded  "  or  *'  motor- 
minded."  The  "book-minded"  take  advantage  of  the  present  oppor- 
timitieSy  continue  in  one  type  or  another  of  the  schools,  and  finally 
enter  professional  or  conmiercial  Ufe.  The  "motor-minded"  girl  is 
one  who  learns  more  by  seeing,  handling,  doing  things  than  she 
does  from  books.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  threefold:  First,  to 
discover  what  has  become  of  these  "motor-minded"  girls  who  have 
entered  industry  at  14  or  15  years  of  age;  second,  to  suggest,  if  pos- 
sible, how  the  schools  can  persuade  them  to  give  a  longer  period  to 
preparation;  and,  third,  to  discover  what  is  the  type  of  preparation 
which  would  fit  them  for  the  demands  of  the  industries  of  the 
community. 

It  is  therefore  with  these  children  who  have  dropped  out  of  school 
during  the  past  year  that  this  study  is  concerned.  It  in  no  way 
considers  the  girls  who  now  remain  in  school,  and  cai\  afford  a  period 
of  four  years  or  more  after  they  have  completed  the  grammar  grades; 
nor  does  it  concern  itself  in  any  way  with  the  book-minded  child 
who  through  accident  or  temporary  discouragement  has  been  forced 
out  of  school,  but  might  be  influenced  to  return.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  therefore,  that  the  study  considers  the  child  14  or  15  years 
of  age,  the  child  whose  interests  and  abilities  are  for  the  more  active 
and  industrial  pursuits. 

Three  definite  lines  of  attack  have  been  followed  in  making  this 
study.  First,  it  seemed  necessary  to  gain  a  general  view  of  all  kinds 
of  industries  employing  women;  second,  to  intensify  on  those  trades 
which  seem  to  offer  to  the  woman  worker  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  self -development,  for  financial  advancement,  and  for  large  demand ; 
third,  to  follow  to  their  homes  the  girls  who  had  left  school  to  go  to 
work  in  the  past  year,  to  obtain  some  conception  of  the  economic 
situation  and  aims  and  ambitions  of  these  famiUes.  < 

Although  the  manufactures  of  Worcester  are  more  diversified  than 
in  many  of  the  New  England  cities,  four  great  industries,  viz,  machine 
operating  (manufactures  of  corsets,  women's  clothing,  shoes,  and  slip- 
pers), textiles,  wire  and  metal  goods,  and  paper  products,  are  the 

1  Censof  of  UMBtehiiaettB.  1906;  m.  Mannbotures  and  tnde,  XXXIZ. 
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great  women-employing  industries  of  Worcester.  Accordingly,  visits 
were  made  to  11  clothing  factories,  representing  all  the  largest  estab* 
lishments  and  employing  about  1,200  workers;  to  the  3  largest  corset 
factories  (of  a  total  of  6),  employing  more  than  2,000  women  and 
girls;  to  3  out  of  7  shoe  factories,  employing  about  225  workers;  to 
6  out  of  18  textile  mills,  employing  800  women;  to  1  of  the  39  or  more 
wire  and  metal  factories,  employing  about  150  women;  to  3  of  the 
10  envelope  and  paper  goods  factories,  employing  over  600  women; 
and  to  a  biscuit  factory. 

A  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  trades  offering  a  higher  grade 
of  work  was  attempted,  and  visits  were  made  to  19  dressmakers  (1 
of  whom  was  conducting  the  department  for  custom  wear  in  the 
largest  department  store),  employing  some  200  women,  and  to  16 
millinery  establishments  (4  of  which  constituted  the  millinery  depart- 
ment of  the  4  largest  department  stores),  employing  some  200  women.^ 
Worcester  is,  however,  primarily  a  city  of  factory  industries,  which 
have  shown  a  very  rapid  growth  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1908,* 
for  instance,  4  corset  factories,  employing  1,029  women  workers,  are 
reported,  as  compared  with  6  corset  factories  in  1910,  employing 
about  2,000  women  and  girl  workers.  The  growth  of  this  industry, 
undoubtedly,  partially  explains  the  increase  in  the  numba:  of  14-  to 
16-year-old  girls  who  are  leaving  school  to  go  to  work. 

The  problems  which  concern  us  in  this  discussion  of  the  need  and 
opportunity  for  trade  training  for  women  will  follow  four  main  lines: 
(1)  The  annual  exodus  of  young  girls  from  the  grammar  schools, 
with  a  study  of  their  age,  schooling,  nationaUty,  and  results  gained 
from  their  early  entrance  into  industry;  (2)  the  industries  which 
these  young  girls  enter;  (3)  the  kinds  of  work  which  the  young  girls 
do  in  these  industries;  and  (4)  the  great  women-employing  indus- 
tries in  Worcester. 

m.  THE  EXODUS  OF  TOXTNG  GIRLS  FROM  THE  SCHOOLS. 

A.  Number  of  girU  leaving  school. — ^The  number  of  girls  under  16 
years  of  age  who  leave  school  to  go  to  work  has  increased  40  per 
cent  in  the  past  five  years.  From  September,  1909,  to  September, 
1910,  more  than  700  girls'  took  out  age  and  school  certificates. 

Five  years  ago  only  513  gfa^ls^  applied  for  these  certificates,  an 

increase  of  about  200  in  all. 

»  — ^^^— ^—  ^-^— ^^— ^— ^^» 

1  Total  iiamben  of  emplojees  or  of  estabUstamento  for  Industries  as  a  whole  are  based  on  the  haUxry 
impeotor's  reports,  which  can  be  aooepted  only  as  Indicative  rather  than  statisticaL 

>  Twenty-third  Annnal  Report  on  Statistics  of  ICanafactnres,  1906,  p.  25. 

I  Nnmber  of  certificates  issued  to  girls  within  the  past  year  and  preserved  in  the  ofBoe  of  the  truant  offloer. 
This  number  probably  faiotudes  some  certificates  taken  out  for  temporary  work,  suoh  as  for  the  Christmas 
rush  in  the  stores  or  for  the  summer  vacation.  Of  200  girls  visited,  however,  less  than  half  a  dosen  had 
tikni  oat  age  and  schooling  certificates  for  temporary  employment 

*  This  number  is  based  on  the  figures  given  in  the  Report  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education,  1006, 
P.7QL 
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The  significance  of  this  increase  in  the  number  of  giii  workers 
becomes  apparent  when  it  is  discovered  that  there  was  an  increase 
of  only  10  per  cent  in  the  population  during  these  five  years.^  The 
increasing  number  and  size  of  the  great  factories  manufacturing 
corsets,  textiles,  and  paper  goods  undoubtedly  explains  to  some 
extent  this  increase  in  the  niunber  of  girl  workers,  although  the 
study  of  three  cities,  Worcester,  Cambridge,  and  Somerville^  seems 
to  reveal  a  universal  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  who  go  to  work 
under  16. 

Is  this  exodus  of  physically  and  mentally  inmiature  workers  an 
economic  necessity!  Is  it  an  ultimate  benefit  to  the  child!  Is  it 
an  econondc  advantage  to  the  employer!  In  fact,  what  is  the  effect 
of  the  large  niunber  of  girl  workers  leaving  school  as  soon  as  the 
law  allows !    Such  are  the  questions  these  data  force  us  to  meet. 

B.  Age  of  girU  leaving  school. — ^These  facts  concern  us  all  the  more 
when  we  discover  that  about  60  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  left  school 
to  go  to  work  in  the  past  year  were  only  14  years  of  age.' 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to  see  what  this  annual  outgo  of  more 
than  700  girls  under  16  years  of  age  means  to  the  community  as  well 
as  to  the  girls.  Are  they  prepared  to  take  their  place  in  the  labor 
world,  where  approximately  10,000  women  exclusive  of  home  woikers 
were  employed  last  year,*  and  what  sort  of  preparation  might  have 
been  given  them ! 

C.  Schooling. — Only  6  per  cent  of  these  girls  have  gone  beyond 
the  grammar  grades;  8  per  cent  left  school  before  reaching  the  sixth 
grade;  about  one-third  dropped  out  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades 
alone,  and  over  one-half  left  school  before  reaching  the  ninth  grade.^ 
If  all  statistics,  however,  were  complete,  the  proportion  in  all  these 
groups  would  probably  be  larger,  as  the  base  used  is  the  total  num- 
ber considered  rather  than  those  reporting. 

D.  Nationality. — It  is  the  natural  assumption  after  visiting  the 
factories  to  suppose  that  the  exodus  of  young  girls  from  the  schools 
into  the  factories  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  large  numbers 
are  of  southern  European  birth  or  descent.  It  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising, therefore,  to  find  that  31  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  left  school 
without  special  economic  pressure  were  of  Scandinavian,  20  per 
cent  of  American,  and  20  per  cent  of  Iiish  descent.' 

>  Populstion  of  Worooftar,  1006—128,135.  (Census  oT  liasanchusetts,  1006,  L)  Population  of  Woroester, 
1910—145,986.    (Special  statement  from  Bureau  of  Labor,  December,  1910.) 

•  Seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  age  and  schooling  certificates  issued  in  tbe  year  September,  1909- 
Septsmber,  1910. 

Age.  onder  14, 7:  14  and  under  15,  431;  15  and  under  Id,  177;  10  and  under  17^  34;  17  and  under  18»  4; 
unclassified,  84;  total,  727. 

Under  14  years  of  age,  7;  11  years  and  10  months;  IS  yean  and  2  months;  18  years  and  5  months;  2  of  1$ 
years  and  10  months;  and  2  of  13  years  and  11  months. 

•  Statlstios  from  r^Mnts  of  factory  Inspection,  together  with  data  gathered  firom  a  personal  study. 
<Seep.  6& 

•See  p.  57.  No  data  wws  seenrad  on  nob  a  large  mimbv  tbal  the  ptfcentaget  are  baaed  hare  on 
the  number  rtporttnf. 
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The  northern  European  nationalities  were  abo  the  predominating 
social  elements  leaving  the  schools  of  Cambridge  and  Somerville, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  for  some  reason  the  children  of  southern 
European  descent  are  not  found  in  large  numb^s  through  the  public* 
8cho<^  records.  This  can  probably  be  explained  in  three  ways.  A 
large  number  of  the  children  of  southern  European  birth  or  descent 
probably  receive  theur  schooling  in  the  parochial  schools.  Some  of 
the  young  girls  observed  in  the  industry  were  probably  16  or  oveir 
at  the  time  of  their  unmigration  to  this  country.  Finally,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  some  children  get  into  industry  without  certifi^ 
catesy  a  fact  which  is  abo  noted  in  the  Government  study  of  women 
in  industry  made  in  1907.^ 

E.  Economic  and  inteUectudl  sUUus  offamHits, — Sixty-«ix  per  cent 
of  the  girls  from  214  homes  chosen  frcon  tjrpical  sections  of  the 
city  might  in  the  opinion  of  the  visitor  have  gone  on  to  school. 
Taking  every  factor  into  consideration,  however,  such  as  irregu- 
larity of  parents'  work,  or  father  q![  mother  dead,  fully  one-half,  on  a 
very  conservative  estimate,  might  have  had  longer  schoolii^.  Fully 
55  per  cent  of  tlie  girls  who  left  school  in  the  past  year  came  from 
really  comfortable  homes,  and  58  per  cent  from  intelligent  families. 

The  importance  of  these  facts  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  dis- 
covered that  almost  one-half  of  those  going  to  work  without  special 
economic  pressure  were  14  year§  of  age;  that  25  per  cent  had  not 
reached  Uie  seventh  grade,  and  60  per  cent  could  not  have  passed 
the  ninth-grade  test.  The  surprising  fact  that  one-quarter  of  those 
who  left  school  without  special  economic  pressure  had  not  reached 
the  seventh  grade  emphasizes  the  need  of  some  kind  of  training 
which  will  capture  these  motor-minded  girls  and  offer  incentive  for 
longer  schooling. 

Some  30  girls  said  tiiey  did  not  like  school,  could  not  get  along 
with  the  teacher,  were  not  promoted,  or  wanted  to  go  to  work.  Two 
were  working  to  help  pay  for  a  piano.  One  of  these  was  a  cash  girl 
of  14  years  who  had  l^t  the  ninth  grade  to  go  to  work  in  a  depart* 
ment  store  for  $2,  later  $2.50  a  week.  The  other  was  a  girl  of  15 
hx)m  the  eighth  grade  who  went  to  woiic  in  a  corset  factory  for  $1 
and  rose  to  $4.82.  Another  girl  was  taking  music  lessons  and  con* 
tributing  to  the  payment  on  the  piano. 

Twenty-seven  girls  were  staying  at  home.  In  some  cases  they  had 
left  to  help  at  home,  while  a  few  had  left  at  a  time  of  temporary 
stress  and  then  had  not  returned  to  school.  Foar  girls  had  changed 
places  with  the  mother,  who  woiiced  in  a  corset  factory,  laundry,  or 
some  such  place,  while  the  girl,  whose  wage-earning  power  was  small, 
kept  house  for  the  mother  or  the  children.    A  few  Were  at  home 

>  Report  on  Conditloa  of  Wonuui  and  Child  Wage  Earners  in  the  United  States,  L  Cotton  Textile  Indua- 
toy,  ma    (OlstCong.,  2dsesB.,  8.  Doe.  No.  645,  lfi6-162.) 
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because  they  could  not  get  along  at  school,  but  need  not  neceesarity 
work. 

The  standard  of  living  and  ambitions  of  the  family  are,  after  all^ 
the  determining  force.  The  mother  of  a  family  of  8  children  living 
in  apparently  direst  poverty  would  have  been  glad  to  make  sacrifices 
and  pinch  still  further  to  have  her  daughter  stay  in  school  longer, 
if  she  would  do  so.  The  mother  of  another  famify  of  6,  Uving  in  a 
nice  apartment  house,  with  hardwood  floors,  piano,  and  other 
luxuries,  said  her  daughter  wished  to  stay  in  school  longer,  but  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  family  was  too  heavy  for  the  father  to  bear 
alone;  so  the  girl  was  taken  out  of  school  to  go  to  work.  A  visit  to  a 
Swedish  family  revealed  a  carpenter  and  his  wife,  a  washerwoman, 
who  had  just  built  and  owned  a  nice  new  three-stoiy  apartment 
house.  Yet  the  15-year-old  daughter  with  a  seventh  grade  education 
had  been  sent  to  work  in  a  paper-goods  factory  at  %2  a  week. 

The  question  "Why  did  you  leave  school!"  was  put  to  some  336 
more  mature  workers  in  the  corset  trade.  Ninety-one  per  cent  of 
these  women  had  left  school  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16,  and  hilly 
50  per  cent  because  of  their  dislike  of  school  or  because  they  wanted 
to  go  to  work.  Of  74  workers  in  a  clothing  factory,  85  per  cent  had 
left  school  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16,  25  per  cent  of  their  own 
voUtion.^ 

Such  facts  emphasize  the  large  demand  for  training  which  gives 
opportunity  for  manual  combined  with  mental  development.  Dur- 
ing these  years  between  the  ages  of  13  and  15  there  is  a  marked  desire 
for  manual  or  physical  activity,  a  characteristic  natural  to  this  stage 
of  physical  development,  which  must  find  expression  in  the  actual 
doing  of  things.  The  parents  of  these  children  leaving  school,  in 
many  oft-repeated  instances,  were  willing,  and,  as  has  been  shown, 
fully  one-half  were  economically  able,  to  have  the  daughter  stay  in 
school  longer,  but  '  Vhen  she  takes  a  notion  in  her  head,  there's  no 
doing  anything  with  her,"  so  she  goes  to  the  mill,  the  factory,  or  the 
store  at  $1,  $1.50,  or  $2  a  week,  which  in  many  cases  is  more  than  she 
is  worth  to  her  employer. 

Visits  and  talks  with  the  famihes  as  well  as  the  girls,  therefore, 
reveal  a  situation  which  quite  contradicts  the  usual  impression  that 
the  parent  takes  the  child  out  of  school  or  forces  her  to  go  to  work  at 
an  early  age. 

F.  Summary. — ^The  foregoing  statistics  show  several  most  signifi* 
cant  facts:  (1)  That  more  than  700  girls  under  16  years  of  age  took 
out  certificates  to  go  to  work  in  the  past  year,  and  that  this  number 
is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent,  or  about  200  girls  in  five  years. 

1  Tbeee  peroentaget  are  very  oonservatiye  statements.  Many  workers  did  not  specify  whether  voUtioD 
or  neoessi^  was  the  oanse  of  their  leaving  school,  menHy  answering  "  to  go  to  work."  None  of  them  answen 
wereindoded  in  etther  groiq>  in  determining  the  percentages. 
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(2)  That  60  per  cent  leave  at  the  earliest  age  the  law  allows,  at  14 
years  of  age.  (3)  That  8  per  cent  could  not  pass  the  fifth-grade  test, 
one-third  could  not  pass  the  seventh-grade  test,  and  one-half  could 
not  pass  the  ninth-grade  test.  (4)  That  this  exodus  does  not  indi- 
cate economic  necessity.  Of  214  families  studied,  fully  one-half  the 
girls  were  not  forced  to  curtail  their  education,  and  55  per  cent  were 
living  in  really  comfortable  homes.  Furthermore,  almost  one-half 
of  those  children  who  might  continue  in  school  were  only  14  years  of 
age,  and  one-fourth  had  not  reached  the  seventh  grade. 

IV.  INDUSTRIES  WHICH  YOUNG  GIRLS  ENTER. 

A  popular  supposition  seems  to  prevail  in  Worcester  that  the 
majority  of  young  girls  who  leave  the  grammar  grades  go  into  mer- 
cantile establishments.  But  only  22  per  cent,  or  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  total  number,  entered  that  industry  last  year.  .  The  factories 
and  mills  claimed  more  than  three-fourths  of  them. 

Of  the  latter,  the  corset  factories  and  the  textile  and  knitting 
mills,  drew  56  per  cent  of  the  girls,  the  corset  factories  getting  28  per 
cent,  or  the  lai^est  proportion  of  the  whole.  Five  other  industries 
claimed  the  majority  of  the  remaining  girls — the  manufacture  of 
metal  goods,  10  per  cent;  paper  goods,  6  per  cent;  shoes  and  sUppers, 
4  per  cent;  women's  clothing,  factory  product,  5  per  cent;  and  food 
and  drug  products,  3  per  cent.* 

But  two  determining  forces  appear  to  decide  what  industries  the 
most  of  the  girls  enter.  The  young  girl  who  Uves  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  large  factory  or  mill  is  Ukely  to  work  in  the  nearest  factory 
during  the  first  few  years,  but  distance  from  home  is  a  less  important 
factor  as  she  becomes  older.  The  occupation  of  an  older  member  of 
the  family,  primarily  the  mother  or  older  sister,  is  a  very  apparent 
determining  factor.  Of  the  214  girls  visited,  about  25  per  cent  were 
working  in  factories  where  their  mothers  or  sisters  were  workmg  or  had 
worked. 

V.  KINDS  OF  WORK  DONE  BY  YOUNG  GIRLS. 

A.  VnskiUed  inchistries. — In  all  these  factory  industries  -  (exclud- 
ing dressmaking  and  millinery)  the  girls  of  14  to  16  perform  unskilled 
work.  This  may  assume  different  forms,  as  boning  corsets  or  tending 
machines  in  the  corset  factory;  running  errands;  folding  waists, 
dresses,  or  shirts  in  a  clothing  factory;  doffing  in  the  textile  mills; 
putting  pasteboard  sheets  into  a  machine  in  the  paper  box  factory. 

>  See  p.  6B. 

*  Thii  tcnn  has  been  used  throogfaoat  the  report  to  Indicate  those  indnstrtee  whl^  are  in  the  processof 
developing  an  advanced  stage  of  indostrial  evolatton.  Such  Indnstries,  whether  employing  a  large  or 
snail  nnmber  of  workers,  show  a  fairly  high  subdlvlston  of  labor.  spedallBed  and  rq>etitloi]s  work,  nse  of 
arttfldal  mechanical  power  and  also  that  pconliar  charaoteriatlo  which  differentiates  them  tnm  laige  highly 
iidlled  indiistrta»-«  standardisation  of  process  or  product. 
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Whatever  the  kmd  of  work  or  process,  there  is  one  feature  c(»nmoa 
to  all  this  unskilled  work  ^ — the  purely  mechanical  performance  of  a 
monot<mou8  process  requiring  little  thought,  intelligence,  or  ultimate 
responsibility,  and  destructive  to  rather  than  promotive  of  the  power 
of  initiative  and  intelligent  thinking,  and  capacity  for  a  high^  grade 
of  skill.  Since  little  ability  or  intelligence  is  required,  the  supply  of 
labor  for  those  stages  of  the  work  is  plentiful,  competition  great,  and 
pay  correspondingly  low.  Certain  of  these  industries  mi^ht,  never- 
theless, appear  to  be  preferable  for  different  reasons  for  the  young 
girls  just  out  of  school.  One  industry  might  seem  to  offer  opportunity 
for  financial  rise  or  self -development  for  the  mature  worker.  Another 
not  having  this  qualification  might  be  preferable  because  the  type 
of  work  and  product  handled  are  nice  and  dean,  and  the  simitar^' 
conditions  superior.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  industries  might 
be  discouraged  for  young  girls  because  of  the  necessity  of  contin- 
uous standing,  damp  or  oppressive  atmosphere,  or  severe  physical 
demands. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  here  the  lack  of  opportunity  and 
the  low  wage  received  by  young  girls  in  the  three  great  factory 
industries — textile  mills,  metal  trades,  and  paper  goods.  Besides 
these  disadvantages,  we  may  briefly  note  the  influence  of  the  noise 
and  vibration  of  machinery,  continuous  standing,  and  heavy,  oppres- 
sive atmosphere  on  the  young  girls  in  the  textile  mills,  which 
rank  second  in  the  number  of  women  employed.  The  metal 
trades,  which  rank  third  in  the  number  of  women  employed,  make 
heavy  demands  on  the  physical  strength  of  the  young  workers;  so 
much  so  that  some  employers  allow  women  workers  to  work  only 
one-half  day  at  the  machines,  and  to  spend  the  other  Jialf  on  some 
process  requiring  less  physical  strength.  The  paper  trades,  which 
rank  fourth  as  women-employing  industries,  offer  clean  work  and  pleas- 
ant surroundings  for  the  girls.  The  processes  are,  however,  largely 
mechanical  and  monotonous,  and  the  trade  does  not  offer  large  oppor- 
tunities for  development  or  financial  advancement. 

B.  Mercaniiie  establishments.-^The  department  stores  and  shops  of 
Worcester,  which  draw  almost  one-fourth  of  the  girls  leaving  school, 
might  seem  to  offer  a  better  field  and  more  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment. Girls  of  14  to  16,  however,  must  usually  begin  as  cash  or 
floor  girls.  The  much  more  comprehensive  study  of  1906  '  showed 
that  few  cash  giris  rose  to  the  higher  position  of  saleswoman ,  because 
of  lack  of  maturity  and  ability. 

O.  Medium  skilled  trades. — MaMne  operating:  The  machine- 
operating  trades,  such  as  the  corset  trade,  certain  branches  of  the 

>  This  (diMifloattai  Is  iMsed  on  the  daflDition  and  dasiifloatkm  used  in  the  Report  of  the  CommiaBion  on 
Industrial  and  Technical  Education,  1006,  pp.  33-34. 
•  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education,  19(M. 
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women's  dothing  trade,  shoe  and  slipper  trades,  under  the  beet  con- 
ditions would  seem  to  offer  a  better  field  and  more  opportunity  for 
advancement  than  the  other  great  women-employing  industries  of 
Worcester.  This  is,  however,  an  apparent  rather  than  a  real  oppor- 
tunity for  the  majority  of  yoimg  girls.  Although  the  elementary 
processes  which  occupy  the  young  inexperienced  girls  in  these  trades 
do  not  afford  training  in  or  working  knowledge  of  the  more  skilled 
work,  the  most  efficient  girls  are  promoted  by  virtue  of  faithful  service 
or  adaptation  to  the  factory. 

Z>.  Instability  of  workers  in  factory  industries. — ^The  great  question, 
however,  is:  How  many  of  t^ese  girls  get  beyond  the  unskilled  labor ^ 
stage  and  are  able  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  for  advancement! 
The  preliminary  processes,  such  as  boning  and  machine  tending  in 
the  corset  factories,  examining,  cleaning,  finishing  (that  is,  snipping 
loose  threads  or  giving  any  necessaty  finishing  touches)  in  the  women's 
clothing  factories,  are  purely  mechanical  processes  which  more  than 
one  foreman  has  pointed  out  * '  don' t  require  any  brains  or  intelligence." 
The  financial  compensation  naturally  is  small,  based  in  most  cases  on 
the  piecework  system.  Consequently,  only  those  capable  of  a  high 
degree  of  speed  and  application — attributes  not  characteristic  of  the 
14  or  16  year  old  girl — can  survive.  The  girl  soon  tires  of  the 
monotonous  repetition  of  work  and  inability  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  trade.  Failure  to  realize  sufficient  income,  inefficiency,  discour- 
agement, or  slack  season  usually  solves  the  problem  and  she  determines 
to  try  something  else. 

Does  the  girl  profit  by  this  experience  ?  Does  her  employer  profit 
by  her  unskilled  and  uncertain  work?  The  responses  from  employ- 
ers reveal  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  these  low-skilled  industries, 
which  alone  *  receive  young  girls — the  instability  resulting  from  the 
constant  shifting  from  factory  to  factory. 

The  three  corset  factories,'  employing  320  girls  on  machines,  93 
per  cent  of  the  girls  under  16  employed  in  the  corset  trade,*  reported 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  girls  drop  out  before  they  are 
promoted  to  the  more  skilled  processes  because  they  get  discouraged 
and  impatient.  ^'One-half  of  the  girls,"  remarked  one  superin- 
tendent, ''get  discouraged  before  they  reach  the  point  of  maximum 
speed,  and  quit  when  they  are  probably  just  about  to  strike  a  paying 
point."  Several  factories  have  adopted  various  expedients  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  this  shifting  of  the  workers.  One  corset 
factory  charges  the  learners  the  amount  equivalent  to  the  loss  of 
time  of  the  one  who  teaches  her.     This  amount  is  refunded  if  she 

*  The  proportion  of  girls  14  to  10  yean  old  takenlntomllliDery  •nddrMsmaklng  is  so  small  In  oomparison 
■8  to  be  pnotlcally  a  negliglbto  quantity. 

>0f  the  6  estabUibed  tn  Worcester. 

Nomben  bas^d  on  statistics  from  fMtocy  inspector's  report,  together  with  statlitios  gained  from  Ikj* 
tartes  Tinted. 
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stays  six  months.^  In  spite  of  this  provision,  the  proprietor  esti- 
mates that  he  loses  annually  more  than  $1,500  on  his  learners.  A 
clothing  factory  requires  a  deposit  of  $1  from  all  learners.  Another 
clothing  factory  keeps  back  $10  for  loss  of  the  forewoman's  time, 
which  is  refunded  to  the  worker  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  if  she  is 
still  working  in  the  factory. 

Reports  from  the  less  skilled  industries  show  a  still  more  serious 
situation.  One  of  the  lai^e  paper-goods  firms,  with  a  total  force  of 
200  workers,  says  he  'Hakes  on  250  learners  during  the  year  and  that 
50  per  cent  do  not  stay  long  enough  to  give  themselves  or  the  work 
a  fair  trial.  Many  come  from  curiosity  and  stay  only  a  week  or  two, 
yet  each  girl  has  cost  several  days  of  the  time  of  a  high-priced  fore- 
woman." The  manager  of  a  biscuit  factory  employing  about  75 
workers  says  the  girls  stay  with  the  factory  only  a  short  time.  A 
wire  factory  with  a  still  lower  grade  of  work  shows  still  greater  fluc- 
tuation in  the  working  force.  The  processes  can  be  learned  in  a  few 
days  and  the  maximum  wage  reached  ia  two  months.  The  result 
is  that,  although  the  regular  force  consists  of  about  150  women  work- 
ers at  any  one  time,  from  450  to  500  learners  pass  through  the  fac- 
tory in  a  year,  generally  staying  but  a  few  months. 

Shifting  for  betterment  would  be  advisable  if  the  workers  actually 
bettered  their  condition.  But  this  is  an  open  question.  All  learners 
or  inexperienced  workers  in  any  trade,  whether  it  offers  a  future  or 
not,  must  serve  a  certain  amount  of  time  in  the  unskilled  processes. 
A  large  proportion  do  not  stay  long  enough  in  any  one  trade  to 
become  skilled  workers.  The  result  is  an  army  of  drifters  and 
unskilled  workers  always  condemned  to  irregular  and  uncertain 
work,  inefficiency,  and  low  pay.  The  instability  and  irresponsi- 
bility of  young  workers,  together  with  the  efforts  of  the  C!onsumers' 
League,  have  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  girls  under  16  from  the 
better  factories  and  industries.  Five  of  the  eleven  clothing  factories 
visited,  employing  about  750  women  workers,  do  not  admit  girls 
under  16.  Unfortunately,  this  increasing  tendency  to  exclude  girls 
under  16  from  the  better  factories  has  a  reflex  action  on  the  industry 
itself,  complicating  the  labor  problem  of  the  better  industries,  by 
allowing  the  unskilled  trades  to  ruin  those  who  might  in  mature 
years  become  skilled  workers. 

The  girls  of  14  and  15  leaving  school  to  go  to  work  then  have  little 
choice  except  the  unskilled  industries,  where  they  must  spend  from 
one  to  two  years  in  purely  monotonous  or  mechanical  work.  After 
one  to  two  years'  experience,  they  are  eligible  to  the  more  skilled 
industries  from  the  standpoint  of  ago;  but  the  study  of  200  women 
ill  one  of  the  highly  skilled  trades  of  Boston  and.  109  in  those  of 

>  Amoant  not  asoertaiii^ 
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Worcestear  has  revealed  only  4  workers  who  began  their  career  in 
unskilled  trades.^ 

The  effect  is,  however,  equally  disastrous  to  the  industry.  All 
employers  in  all  kinds  of  business  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  respon- 
sible, to  say  nothing  of  skilled,  workers.  One  clothing  factory  was 
forced  to  send  to  New  York  this  fall  and  import  a  large  number  of 
workers.  Another  had  to  close  one  room  of  its  factory,  with  a 
capacity  for  about  40  workers,  because  of  inab»Uty  to  get  workers. 
One  of  the  clothing  firms  offered  the  investigator  $5  for  every  worker 
she  would  send  him.  Dressmakers  are  closing  their  shops  and  going 
to  work  by  the  day  or  into  the  shops  because  of  inability  to  get 
help.  The  demand  for  skilled  workers  far  exceeds  the  supply.  The 
opportunity  for  the  skilled  worker  is  great;  the  opportunity  for  the 
worker  to  acquire  this  skill  is  small. 

The  present  method  of  learning  the  trades  in  the  factories  has 
proved  far  from  satisfactory  to  aU  concerned.  The  new  worker 
usually  "picks  up  the  trade''  with  what  aid  and  time  the  forewoman 
or  some  other  sldlled  worker  can  give.  The  majority  of  firms  of  the 
various  industries  visited  agree  that  this  is  an  inadequate  and  expen- 
sive, process.  The  demand  on  the  forewoman's  time  is  continuous 
and  the  return  small,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the  workers  do  not 
reach  the  stage  where  they  can  give  adequate  return.  The  proprietor 
of  the  corset  factory  who  estimated  that  his  learners  caused  him  an 
annual  loss  of  $1,500  has  been  cited.  The  proprietor  of  a  shirt  fac- 
tory estimated  that  each  learner  meant  a  loss  of  $50  to  the  firm.  A 
shoe  firm  "will  not  bother  with  green  girls — too  expensive,"  while 
another  takes  only  bright  girls.  A  paper  firm  reports  that  one  girl 
teaches  another  in  both  hand  and  machine  work,  but  that  this  is  an 
expensive  method. 

E.  Summary  of  indvstri(d  coTidiM(m8  whi^  — 

Several  facts,  then,  are  to  be  noted.  The  little  girl  of  14  or  16  has 
an  opportunity  to  enter  only  unskilled  work.  The  monotonous 
mechanical  work  which  she  does  is  destructive  to  rather  than  pro- 
.motive  of  intelligence,  responsibility,  and  preparation  for  a  higher 
grade  of  work.  The  masses  of  young  girls  do  not  easily  adapt  them- 
selves to  this  mechanical,  monotonous  work ;  drift  from  one  place  to 
another,  thus  learning  or  becoming  proficient  in  no  one  trade.  When 
they  reach  the  age  which  makes  them  eligible  for  a  higher  kind  of 
work,  therefore,  the  masses  have  not  developed  or  have  lost  the  power 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  now  opened  to  them.  The 
factory  industries  requiring  more  skill  have  no  satisfactory  system  of 
training  the  prospective  worker  for  the  trade.  The  result  is  that  the 
mass  of  workers  who  begin  work  in  the  unskilled  trades  remain  there 
and  never  get  any  higher. 

>  Btady  of  draasmaking  made  by  the  research  departmoit  oi  the  Womao'i  Bdnoftttonal  and  Indostiial 
Union,  Boston,  to  be  pabUshed  in  tte  aeriei  on  Eoonomlo  Relattoni  of  Womeo. 
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F.  Need  of  trade4raining  school. — One  great  need  of  the  industirial 
world  stands  out  prominently — a  trade-training  school  which  can  take 
the  14  or  15  year-old  girls  who  will  not  go  to  the  regular  schools  and 
must  go  to  work  in  a  year  or  two.  If  this  trade-training  school  can 
give  her  such  equipment  that  she  may  be  lifted  over  the  preliminary 
unskilled  processes  in  the  industry  and  put  upon  work  which  con- 
tinually trains  and  develops  her  for  a  higher  kind  of  work,  the  great 
mass  of  unskilledi  unstable  workers  must  in  time  decrease. 

VL  WOMEN-EMPLOYING  INDUSTRIES  OP  WORCESTEIL 

With  this  in  view,  three  problems  come  up  for  consideration:  First, 
what  are  the  women-emplojdng  industries  of  Worcester?  Second, 
what  are  the  opportunities  as  to  numbers  needed,  self-development, 
financial  compensation,  and  future  outlook  in  each  trade  ?  Third, 
what  can  be  done  to  adapt  the  women  for  the  better  trades  and  adapt 
the  trades  to  the  women  workers  so  as  to  secure  for  both  the  b€»t 
possible  results  ?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  need  of  and  opportu-^ 
nity  for  trade  training? 

The  general  facts  learned  from  the  study  of  a  single  year's  group  of 
girls  serve  as  a  fairly  good  index  to  the  women-employing  industries 
of  Worcester.  Statistics  show  that  approximately  1,300  women  and 
138  minors  were  employed  in  the  mercantile  establishments  of 
Worcester  during  the  past  year;  that  8,000  women  and  1,000  minors, 
not  including  home  workers,  were  employed  in  manufacturing  in 
Worcester;^  that  is,  five-sixths  of  the  women  and  five-sixths  of  the 
minors  at  work  are  engaged  in  manufactures. 

Four  industries  occupy  almost  90  per  cent  of  the  women  employed 
in  manufactures.  The  machine-operating  trades,  covering  the  pro- 
duction of  corsets,  women's  clothing,  and  shoes  and  slippers,  stand 
foremost,  with  52  per  cent  of  the  women  and  65  per  cent  of  the  girls 
employed  in  these  four  industries.  The  textile  industries  rank 
second,  employing  18  per  cent  of  the  women  and  20  per  cent  of  the 
girls.  Wire  and  metal  goods  rank  third,  with  1 5  per  cent  of  the  women 
and  9  per  cent  of  the  girls.  The  metal  trades  draw  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  girls  from  school,  because  of  the  heavier  physical 
demands.  Envelopes  and  paper  goods  rank  fourth,  with  13  per  cent 
of  the  women  and  5  per  cent  of  the  girls. 

>  Btetistios  fiRMn  reoofdfl  of  kotorj  tn^aotloo.   Tbaie  flgnres  muft  te  aoo^pttd  ■■  indtetlYe  atiMr  thta 
ft^tlftfaml. 
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Four  factory  indtutnei  employing  wcmen  in  Worcester,^ 


Industries. 


Women. 


Giilfl. 


1.  Midline  opentfnc. 


3,680 


444 


Corsets 

Women's  clothing . 
Boots  and  shoes... 


2.  Textiles 

a.  Wire  and  metal  goods 

4  Envelopes  and  paper  goodSi. 


1,898 

1,303 

389 

1,092 
937 


398 
28 
18 

82 

39 


1  Statistics  gained  from  records  of  factory  inspector,  together  with  thoee  acquired  by  penonal  visits. 

A.  UnskiUed  industries. — ^The  textile  industry,  wire  and  metal  goods 
and  paper  goods  mai^ufactures  offer  comparatiyely  small  oppor- 
tunity for  self-development,  as  has  already  been  shown,  though  in 
some  cases  lai^er  opportunity  for  financial  advancement.  The 
majority  of  the  processes  in  the  textile  mills  are  highly  mechanical 
and  offer  Uttle  opportunity  other  than  tending  machines.  Weavers 
get  good  pay  ($5  to  $14  per  .week),  but  this  branch  has  been  closed 
to  women  in  one  large  factory,  because  of  the  56-hour  law.  In  the 
carpet  mills  a  large  number  of  hand  sewers  are  employed,  and  receive 
$12  to  $18  a  week.  In  the  worsted  and  yarn  mills  a  small  number  of 
burlers  or  mendersf  (hand  sewers)  receive  from  $6  to  $12  a  week. 

The  metal  trades  are  probably  thi^  most  hopeless  of  all  trades  as 
an  industrial  career  for  women,  yet  they  are  the  third  largest  women- 
«nploying  industry  of  Worcester.  The  superintendent  of  one  of 
the  large  wire  factories  granted  that  ''there  is  little  future"  in  the 
trade.  B^inners  in  this  factory  start  with  75  cents  a  day,  the  major- 
ity getting  $1.75,  with  a  maximum  of  $2  a  day. 

The  paper  trades  are  more  desirable,  in  that  the  physical  demands 
are  less  severe,  the  work  cleaner,  and  the  surroundings  probably 
more  attractive.  The  manager  of  a  large  envelope  factory,  however, 
frankly  says  there  is  no  future  in  the  business  for  girls,  and  that  only 
workers  of  a  type  not  high  enough  for  skilled  trades  should  be  en- 
couraged to  go  into  it.  The  average  girl  learns  the  processes  in  one 
to  two  months,  but  according  to  one  employer  requires  three  years 
to  reach  the  maximum  speed.  Folding  of  envelopes  by  machine  is 
wholly  unskilled  work,  the  girl  merely  feeding  the  paper  into  the 
macUne.  Folding  envelopes  by  hand  requires  a  certain  degree  of 
accuracy,  deftness,  and  speed,  as  does  also  covering  pasteboard 
boxes  with  glazed  paper.  With  the  piecework  system,  envelope 
makers  receive  from  $9  to  $15  and  box  makers  from  $4  to  $12, 
according  to  process  and  product.  The  manufacture  of  fancy  paper 
products,  such  as  valentines,  cards,  etc.,  is  pleasant  and  attractive 
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work,  but  offers  a  short  working  season.^  There  is  opportunity  for 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  designers  at  $10  to  $15,  but  the 
majority  of  the  processes  are  unskilled  and  offer  la  range  from  $3  to 
$10  a  week. 

The  proprietor  of  a  large  paper-goods  factory  says:  *'If  a  trade 
school  could  teach  girls  promptness  alone,  that  would  be  worth 
something.  Promptness,  neatness,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
industry  should  be  taught  those  of  not  high  enough  type  to  be  good 
material  for  skilled  trades.''  This  employer  has  struck  the  essential 
point  in  his  appreciation  of  the  need  of  a  broader  background  and 
interest.  The  problem  of  how  and  when  this  broader  backgroimd  can 
be  given  the  workers  of  these  three  factory  industries  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. The  small  proportion  of  age  and  schooling  certificates  issued 
for  the  paper-goods  factories  corroborates  the  conclusion  gained  from 
visits  to  the  factories,  that  the  majority  of  these  girls  had  reached  the 
age  of  16.  The  proprietors  of  the  three  paper-goods  factories  visited 
said  they  get  most  of  their  workers  from  the  schools.  If  most  of  their 
workers  come  directly  from  the  schools,  and  the  majority  are  16 
years  of  age,  this  may  account  for  the  apparent  higher  grade  of  young 
girls  in  these  factories. 

The  needs  of  the  worker  in  these  three  factory  industries,  therefore, 
are  somewhat  different.  The  workers  in  the  textile  mills  and  metal- 
goods  factories  leave  school  early,  and  have  little  general  or  cultural 
education.  The  workers  of  the  paper-goods  factories  may  have, 
on  the  whole,  more  of  the  cultural  education,  yet  the  employer  in 
the  trade  appreciates  the  need  for  a  still  wider  interest  and  outlook. 
The  opportunity  for  these  workers  probably  lies  either  in  part-time 
schools  or  in  evening  schools  for  the  mature  worker,  giving  a  certain 
amount  of  supplementary  training  connected  with  the  trade,  but 
chiefly  complementary  teaching  in  domestic  and  academic  subjects. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  the  girls  visited  in  their  homes  asked  if  evening 
schools  would  be  established,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  attend.  A 
large  number,  however,  would  not  be  reached  by  evening  schools, 
because  of  the  demands  on  the  physical  strength  of  the  girl  or  woman 
who  has  a  10-hour  working  day. 

B.  The  skilled  industries. — (i)  Madmie  operating:  But  one  group 
of  trades  in  Worcester,  the  needle  trades,  therefore,  can  be  said  to 
lay  claim  to  a  high  grade  of  skill  and  offer  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment and   advancement. 

The  machine-operating  trades  show  a  state  of  transition  from  the 
low-skilled  factory  industries  just  discussed,  to  the  high-grade 
skilled  trades,  dressmaking  and  millinery,  and  can  not  be  considered 
as  requiring  more  than  a  low  grade  of  skill.     The  introduction  of 
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specialized  machines  which  do  only  a  special  process,  such  as  tucking, 
hemstitching,  sewing  on  buttons,  making  button  holes,  and  embroid- 
ering edges — the  extreme  division  of  labor,  so  that  one  girl  does  a 
single  process  from  one  day's  end  to  another — and  the  supremacy 
of  mechanical  processes  have  largely  eliminated  the  need  of  and  the 
demand  for  high-grade  skiU.  Practically  only  three  skilled  procesjes 
exist  in  the  factory-made  clothing  trades  in  Worcester.  Of  these, 
the  cutting  is  monopolized  with  one  exception  by  men.  Of  the  two 
remaining  processes,  machine  operating  and  hand  sewing,  the  former 
employs  by  far  the  larger  number  of  women. 

The  degree  of  skill  required  in  machine  operating  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  grade  of  product  turned  out.  The  machine-operating 
trades  show  5  fairly  definite  stagea  of  work  which  require  (1) 
mechanical  speed,  (2)  accuracy  combined  with  speed,  (3)  accuracy 
combined  with  deftness,  (4)  constructive  ability,  and  (5)  artistic 
ability. 

Machine  operators  on  canvas  goods — tents  and  awnings — or  on 
overalls,  stitchers  and  tuckers  in  a  muslin-underwear  factory,  must 
acquire  mechanical  speed,  primarily.  Such  workers  are  little  above 
the  envelope  workers  in  degree  of  skill,  with  this  slight  diflference, 
the  power-sewing  machine  is  subject  to  the  worker  who  must  feed 
the  material  through  the  machine  straight,  while  the  folding  machine 
of  the  envelope  feeder  is  wholly  independent  of  the  worker.  Yet 
modem  invention  has  introduced  self-feeding,  self-regulating  hem- 
stitching and  tucking  machines  so  that  one  girl  can  superintend  4 
machines — merely  walking  back  and  forth  to  see  that  everything  u 
going  right.  A  single  industry,  like  the  manufacture  of  corsets,  for 
instance,  offers  the  first  four  stages  of  work  and  necessitates  the  cor- 
responding qualifications  in  the  workers.  A  factory  which  produces  a 
69-cent  or  a  dollar  corset  made  of  cheap  materials,  with  little  attention 
to  lines  and  adaptation  to  form,  requires  a  comparatively  small  de  ree 
of  skill  and  can  be  turned  out  at  a  high  speed  by  a  comparatively  low- 
skilled  worker.  A  factory  which,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  a  four 
or  five  dollar  corset  made  of  expensive  materials  with  much  attention 
to  style  and  lines  must  have  skilled  workers  of  intelligence,  deftness, 
and  accuracy.  The  manufacture  of  high-grade  waists  and  dresses 
requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  artistic  ability  has  not  yet  been 
introduced  in  Worcester.  The  individual  factories  and  kinds  of 
products  are  therefore  important  in  determining  the  desirability  and 
possibilities  of  the  trade. 

The  different  processes  requiring  different  degrees  of  skill,  respon- 
sibility, and  intelligence  are  open  to  the  various  kinds  of  workers  best 
adapted  to  each;  and  the  degree  of  skill,  combined  with  the  speed  of 
the  worker,  determines  and  explains  the  wide  range  of  pay  discovered 
in  the  machine-operating  trades. 
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An  average  girl  can  learn  to  run  a  power  machine  in  a  few  weeks 
but  needs  from  6  to  12  months  to  become  a  skilled  worker  and  secure 
a  wage  of  $6.  The  weekly  wage  varies  a  good  deal,  according  to  the 
individual  speed  and  skiU^  and  the  supply  of  work,  which  fluctuates 
¥dth  the  different  seasons.  Machine  operators  in  the  corset  factories 
range  from  $6  to  $15.  This  range  expresses  largely  a  difference  in 
speed  and  skill. 

Summary  of  women  and  girl  worker b  and  of  wages  in  the  three  largest  corset  factories. 


Occupations. 

Employees. 

Weekly  wBges.^ 

Women. 

Girls. 

Min. 

Max. 

lltj. 

Machine  operators 

1,090 

427 

78 

26 

15 

320 
3S 

10 
6 
8 
• 

8 

«1A 
12 
11 
10 
10 
> 

W^ 

Hand  sewers 

9 

Pressors 

9 

Sxaminers 

7 

Boxers 

6 

>  Some  maohine-opefBting  wages  go  as  low  as  11.60  during  dnll  time  of  Btook  taking. 

The  $6  girl  does  the  simple  processes  and  works  on  the  cheaper 
product.  The  $15  girl  does  the  most  skilled  processes  and  also 
handles  the  best  type  of  product.  One  firm  reported  that  the 
machine  operators  sometimes  drop  as  low  as  $1.50  a  week  during  dull 
time  of  stock  taking,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  statistics  on  the  dull 
season  without  a  canvas  of  the  individual  workers,  because  of  its 
variation.^  The  employer  is  usually  reluctant  to  say  or  does  not 
exactly  know  what  is  the  seasonal  fluctuation,  but  three  factories 
report  that  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January  are  the 
times  of  minimum  employment. 

Machine  operators  on  tents  and  awninga  and  heavier,  coarser 
products  require  the  lowest  degree  of  skill  and  receive  a  correspond- 
ingly low  range  of  pay,  from  $5.25  to  $8.25.  The  range  of  wage  here 
expresses  primarily  the  range  in  speed.  The  machine  operators  of 
the  6  underwear  factories  and  the  2  women's  clothing  factories  must 
possess  a  wider  range  of  skiU  and  showed  a  usual  range  of  $5  to  $14, 
with  the  majority  probably  receiving  from  $7  to  $9,  though  one  girl 
in  an  underwear  factory  was  reported  to  be  receiving  a  wage  of  $18. 

1  The  study  of  Individual  girls  and  of  pay  rolls  In  Boston  Arms  Is  now  being  made  by  tbe  researoh 
department  of  tbe  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston,  and  should  contribute' 
mucdi  to  tbe  oorreetion  of  the  wage  irregularity.  See  also  Goodman,  Pearl,  gmi  Utland,  Blaa,  Tba 
Stalimralit  TnOB,   Journal  of  PoUtioal  Soooomy,  December,  1910. 
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Occupations. 

Women. 

Weekly  wages. 

Firms 

MIn. 

Max. 

llaj. 

lepoitliig. 

Tiacbln^  opwuHng. 

348 
16 
22 
8 
24 
24 
10 
6 

15 

8 

118 

4 

10 
4 

A 

Ribbon  dr  Is T 

3 

PmsMv.  «•.■■•■••••■••.«•>■••■■■•.■••■■.■■•■■••••... 

2 

Examiners 

4 

2 

FinkibArt..  ,.,^,,,^-,^,^t,-,t,,,,,^,-,^,^,, ,,,,,,,,,, 

6 
0 
0 

7 
7 
7 

Cleaners 

Trimniinf  DWDarws ................................. 

Lacoffiris 

6 

Outside  wwkeis • ••.. 

Women^B  clotking  factory — Product:  SfdrttoaiiU  and  dres$e$. 


Occupations. 

* 

Women. 

Oirls. 

Weekly  wages. 

MIn. 

Max. 

MaJ. 

Ifadifse  ODeratoni 

180 

12 

4 
8 
3 

4 
8-4 

10 

IIA 

88-810 

Finishers 

6-    8 

Fitters 

7-    8 

Pressors • 

0 
0 

Folders...  ••.••••.. » 

0. 

A  typical  ^e  factory. 


Occupations. 

Employees. 

Weekly  wages. 

Women. 

Oirls. 

Min. 

Max. 

MaJ.  • 

Vamoers............  •.......*.....•....... .......... 

13 
2 

4 
2 
0 
0 

118 

13 

13 

13 

13 

8 

4 

3 

8 

836 

820 

Evelet  workers 

18 

18 
15 
20 
13 
6 
4 
13 

15 

Tin  stitchers..... 

.•..•...^. 

Tot)  stitchers  .».r t ^..,...^^...., .,,......,... 

15 

T.lnlT»ir  mftkftra .,^,,,,^ t--t,...,,,.....,....... 

10 

Sorters  ...............•..••.«....«»••...•........•.. 

8 
12 

Packers.... 

Skivect 

3 

0 

Machine  operating  in  a  shoe  factory  requires  a  high  degree  of 
skill,  and  the  wage  is  proportionately  higher.  The  lining  makers, 
who  earn  from  $8  to  $12,  and  work  on  heavy  clotii,  are  the  lowest 
paid  machine  operators  in  the  shoe  trade.  Next  beyond  them  in 
point  of  skill  and  earning  capacity  are  the  operatives  who  do  the 
simpler  parts  of  the  stitching,  back  staying,  etc.  The  most  highly 
skilled  workers  are  the  vampers,  who  stitch  together  the  vamps  and 
the  uppers.  The  difficulty  in  this  process  comes  in  being  able  to  follow 
the  curve  of  the  vamp,  and  to  join  together  the  vamp  and  the  upper 
part  of  tile  shoe  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  destroy  the  fit  of  the  shoe. 
The  range  of  wage  in  this  trade  then  expresses  a  rimge  both  in  skill 
and  speed  as  in  the  better  corset  factories. 
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A  forewoman  in  one  factory  said  tliat  a  knowledge  of  madiine  0)>er- 
ating  on  cloth  would  be  of  value  to  a  girl  in  adapting  herself  to  work 
on  leather.  The  difference  rests  primarily  in  the  strength  required  to 
run  the  heavier  machine,  and  in  the  ability  to  handle  the  heavier 
material,  as  well  as  in  the  knowledge  of  the  special  machines  in  use  in 
shoe  factories. 

The  study  of  machine  operating,  therefore,  shows  that  Worcester 
contains  a  large  number  of  factories  demanding  ordinary  machine 
stitchers  at  a  maximum  wage  of  $7  to  $8,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
seasonal  fluctuation,  though  probably  not  longer  than  what  might  be 
called  vacations.  Also,  without  doubt,  there  are  a  fair  number  of 
opportunities  for  the  better  class  of  work,  such  as  that  found  in 
factories  producing  the  best  grade  of  corset,  and  ranging  from  $12 
to  $15,  with  a  smaller  amount  of  slack  time.  Finally,  opportunity 
exists  for  a  large  number  in  factories  where  the  better  grade  of  under- 
wear is  manufactured.  Here  the  type  of  work  is  superior,  or,  at  any 
rate,  may  lead  toward  the  manufacture  of  finer  goods,  with  a  wage 
ranging  from  $5  to  $14,  and  in  a  few  cases  as  high  as  $18,  though  the 
majority  probably  receive  not  more  than  $8.  The  shoe  factories  of 
Spencer  and  Webster  and  the  straw-hat  factories  of  Upton  offer 
opportunity  for  higher  grade  work  and  financial  advancement. 
Although  at  present  there  is  little  or  no  interchange  of  work  and 
worker  between  Worcester  and  these  cities,  these  opportunities  for 
better  work  and  better  pay  may  in  time  be  seized  by  the  people  of 
Worcester,  who  have  been  trained  in  the  machine-operating  trades. 

It  is  into  these  factories  of  Worcester  that  the  larger  niunber  of 
young  girls  must  go,  and  a  certain  amount  of  training  for  this  trade 
will  provide  the  means  of  entrance  and  advancement.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  opportimity  in  th6  trade  is  not  such  as  to 
attract  very  large  numbers  of  girls  of  great  ability,  as  the  room  at  the 
top  is  limited.  It  is,  in  general,  the  girl  with  less  ability  or  the  girl 
with  the  pressing  need  of  economic  independence  who  should  be 
trained  for  this  trade.  The  wage  is  probably  as  good  as  could  be 
secured  in  other  types  of  work  accessible,  and  there  is  an  opportimity 
for  a  high  wage  for  the  intelligent  worker,  while  the  type  of  work  is 
superior  to  that  in  the  other  great  industries  employing  women  in 
Worcester.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  trade  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  girl,  trade-school  training  may  well  be  given  for  the 
machine-operating  industry;  because,  first,  it  is  the  largest  women- 
employing  industry  in  Worcester;  second,  the  demand  far  exceeds 
the  supply  of  skilled  workers;  and,  third,  there  are  some  branches  of 
the  work  requiring  a  certain  d^n^ee  of  skill  and  good  financial  remu- 
neration. There  are  also  neighboring  towns  where  the  demand  for 
the  most  skillful  operators  in  shoemaking  and  straw-hat  making  ia 
veiy  great. 
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No  satisfactory  or  adequate  system  of  trainmg  for  the  more  skilled 
processes  exists  in  any  of  the  factories,  so  that  the  need  of  some 
method  of  systematic  training  is  evident,  and  the  advantage  of  profit- 
ing by  the  opportunity  offered  would  doubtless  soon  become  apparent. 
A  large  amount  of  training  in  the  specific  processes  of  the  trade,  how- 
ever,  does  not  seem  necessary  and,  with  the  wage  prospect  as  it  now 
exists,  not  desirable.  Four  facts  seem  to  prove  that  the  outlook  is 
encouraging  for  a  favorable  reception  and  for  patronage  of  a  trade- 
school  course:  First,  the  better  factories  in  these  trades  do  not  re- 
ceive ^Is  imder  16  for  machine  operating;  second,  employers  show 
great  interest  in  and  approval  of  such  a  project;  third,  the  economic 
condition  of  the  family  indicates  that  parents  in  Worcester  could 
send  girls  to  such  a  school;  fourth,  parents  and  children  are  inter- 
ested in  the  suggestion.  Possibly  it  would  be  necessary  at  first  to 
b^;in  with  the  shorter  courses  of  3,  6,  or  9  months  with  the  hope  that 
as  the  school  proved  its  effectiveness  there  might  be  added  to  the 
purely  technical  course,  training  in  the  needle  trades  and  other  sub- 
jects, which  would  make  the  girl  more  intelligent,  more  capable  of 
advancement,  and  develop  that  larger  power  for  economic  independ- 
ence which  comes  through  right  Uving  and  right  spending. 

The  problem  does  not  seem  to  be  one  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
family  to  give  the  child  this  training,  but  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
school  to  persuade  the  child  and  parent  that  such  training  will  in  the 
long  run  be  desirable.  The  fact  must  be  faced  that  such  courses  are 
preparing  the  girl  for  the  medium  opportimity  both  as  to  the  wage 
and  as  to  development,  with  but  comparatively  small  outlook  toward 
the  more  advanced  type  of  work  and  higher  wage.  For  this  reason 
it  may  seem  desirable  that  different  units  of  courses  should  be  estab^ 
lished  as  time  goes  on,  starting  with  the  shorter  courses.  Also  it 
may  become  necessary  to  consider  an  effort  to  introduce  part-time 
courses  or  regular  courses  in  the  duU  season,  if  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
cover that  the  less-skilled  worker  is  dropped  off  earlier  and  would 
therefore  have  a  sufficiently  long  dull  season  to  make  it  worth  while. 
Finally,  it  may  prove  wise  to  consider  the  establishment  of  evening 
continuation  courses  for  the  more  mature  workers. 

(2)  Dressmaking:  But  two  industries  requiring  and  offering  oppor- 
tunity for  high-grade  skill— dressmaking  and  millinery — are  foimd  in 
Worcester.  The  opportunity  in  this  field  is  restricted  here  in  two 
ways:  First,  in  the  smaller  field  and  demand,  and,  secondly,  in  the 
high  degree  of  skill,  natural  abitity,  and  taste  requisite  for  success! 
At  present  there  are  about  a  dozen  dressmakers  in  Worcester  who 
employ  over  10  girls.  Three  of  these  employ  a  force  of  20  to  30, 
and  about  9  employ  from  10  to  17  girls.  Only  about*  18  of  the  398 
dressmakers  in  the  city  directory  could  be  classed  as  employes  in 
the  true  sense.    A  laiger  number  employ  two  to  three  workers  at 
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certain  times  of  the  year,  but  the  majority,  nine-tentliB  at  least,  are 
home  or  day  workers,  which  illustrates  the  opportunity  open  to  this 
type  of  worker. 

Although  Worcester  is  a  social  and  economic  entity,  trades  which 
are  dependent  on  local  ctistom  and  patronage  suffer  from  proximity 
to  Boston.  Therefore,  while  the  size  and  wealth  of  Worcester  might 
seem  to  indicate  large  opportunities  in  dressmaking,  the  field  is 
greatly  decreased  by  the  fact  that  the  wealthier  people  of  Worcester 
go  to  Boston  to  have  their  best  clothes  made  or  to  get  clothes  ready* 
made.  These  people  say  they  can  not  get  as  good  a  product  in 
Worcester  as  they  desire.  The  Worcester  dressmaker  says  she 
could  give  as  good  a  product  as  the  Boston  dressmaker  if  she  could 
get  the  same  price  for  her  product. 

However  that  may  be,  the  dressmaking  trade  and  the  dressmaker 
of  Worcester  are  greatly  handicapped  by  lack  of  responsible  and  skilled 
workers.  Some  say  they  refuse  work  rather  than  take  on  new  and 
unskilled  woricers  to  meet  the  increased  demand.  Others  close  shop 
to  accept  the  better-paid  openings  in  the  large  establishments  or  to 
go  out  by  the  day  because  of  the  dearth  of  skilled  labor.  Advertise- 
ments for  well-paid  positions  run  for  months  for  lack  of  skilled  workers 
to  fill  them.  Several  causes  explain  the  great  dearth  of  workers  in 
this  most  desirable  trade.  First,  only  two  or  three  of  the  smaller 
dressmakers  visited  will  take  apprentices,  so  that  the  trade  is  prac^ 
tically  inaccessible  to  young  workers.  The  only  means  of  entrance 
for  the  young  girl  is  probably  through  the  errand-girl  stage.  The 
errand  girl  picks  up  the  trade  at  spare  moments,  but  this  is  a  slow 
and  haphazard  method.  Moreover,  there  are  openings  for  only 
about  a  dozen  errand  girls  in  Worcester.  Second,  the  dressmaking 
trade  has  more  of  a  professional  character  and  necessitates  a  longer 
period  for  training  and  growth  than  do  the  factory  industries. 
Finally,  a  hi^er  degree  of  natural  ability  and  artistic  taste  is  being 
increasingly  required,  which  explains  to  some  extent  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  old  apprenticeship  system  in  this  trade  and  the  lack  of 
workers  able  to  qualify  for  the  trade.  Practically  ev^ry  part  of  this 
trade  has  become  such  a  skilled  process  and  material  is  so  expensive 
that  there  is  little  opportunity  or  need  for  unskilled  workers. 

How,  under  these  circumstances  are  young  girls  to  learn  this  most 
desirable  trade?  Almost  all  the  lai^er  emjdoyers  prefer  young 
workers  who  bring  freshness,  deftness,  and  originality,  but  have  not 
the  time  nor  opportunity  to  teach  young  girls  in  the  shop.  Almost 
all  are  desperate  for  more  workers,  but  where  can  they  get  themt 
The  employer  has  no  time  to  train  young  girls,  and  practically  only 
one  very  limited  avenue  to  the  trade  now  exists,  the  eniaunce  as 
errand  girl,  a  pseudo-apprenticeship,  as  a  Frai^  student  has  termed 
it.  This  method  is,  however,  unsatisfactory  to.  employer  aad  ena- 
ployee;  to  employer  because  it  can  not  meet  the  demand  for  numbers 
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and  for  young  workers  equipped  with  the  fimdamental  principles 
and  processes  of  the  trade;  to  employees,  because  it  can  not  be 
adequate  or  systematic,  and  necessitates  a  long  preparatory  period 
of  low  pay  and  seemingly  small  return. 

The  dressmaking  trade,  therefore,  shows  the  greatest  need  of 
some  kind  of  a  trade  school  where  the  girls  can  obtain  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  trade.  Some  workers  with  one  yearns 
training  will  be  in  demand  in  the  trade.  A  larger  number  with  two 
years'  or  more  preparation  will  be  required,  for  only  large  shops 
employing  specialized  workers  need  the  smaller  and  less  experienced 
girls  in  the  workroom. 

The  outlook  as  to  numbers  and  large  pay  is  not  yet  very  great  in 
Worcester,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dressmaking  trade  there  has  not 
reached  the  higher  stages  of  economic  development.  In  Boston,  for 
instance,  seven  distinct  stages  of  economic  transition  are  apparent 
in  the  dressmaking  trade:  (1)  The  day  worker  who  goes  out  by  the 
day  at  $1.50  to  $4  a  day;  (2)  the  private  dressmaker  with  a  force 
ranging  from  1  to  7  girls  who  are  general  workers  of  a  medium  degree 
of  skill  and  ability  receiving  from  $5  to  $8  a  week;  (3)  the  small 
custom  dressmaker  with  a  force  of  6  to  10  girls,  of  whom  1  usually 
has  the  title'  of  head  girl.  The  general  workers  receive  from  $5  to 
$8,  as  in  the  preceding  stage,  and  the  head  girl  from  $9  to  $10.  (4) 
The  larger  custom  dressmaker  next  appears  with  a  force  of  15  to 
30  girls,  among  whom  are  a  head  waist  girl,  receiving  from  $12  to 
$15,  head  skirt  girl  with  $9  to  $12  and  the  usual  subordinate  workers 
characteristic  of  the  preceding  stages.  (5)  In  the  fifth  stage  each 
division  of  the  actual  production  is  isolated,  with  a  head  girl  in  charge 
of  each ;  the  head  waist  girl,  head  skirt  girl,  head  sleeve  girl,  and  head 
lining  girl,  each  with  her  subordinates  on  a  descending  scale  as 
seen  in  the  preceding  stages.  Shops  of  this  type  have  a  force  of 
workers  ranging  from  20  to  60  girls,  who  show  a  wide  range  of  skill, 
responsibility,  and  corresponding  compensation.  (6)  The  sixth 
stage  may  be  called  the  stage  of  specialization,  where  the  bead  of 
each  division  of  the  work  is  a  speciaiist.  The  head  dressmaker  with 
a  weekly  salary  of  $25  to  $35,  cutters  and  fitters  appear  in  addition 
to  the  specialists  in  the  actual  productibn  seen  in  the  preceding  stage. 
(7)  The  shop  of  the  seventh  stage  shows  one  new  and  additional 
feature,  the  combination  of  sales  and  production  departments.  The 
shop  of  this  stage  may  assume  two  forms,  the  commercial  type  in 
which  ti  sales  department  of  ready-to-wear  gowns  is  added  to  the 
department  of  custom  production,  and  the  manufacturing  type  in 
which  the  so-called  custom  production  for  both  local  and  more 
general,  but  still  a  so-called  retail  market  is  carried  on.  Such  estab- 
lishments have  a  head  dressmaker  with  a  weekly  wage  ranging  from 
$35  to  $50,  and,  in  some  instances,  higher.^ 

>  Thfloe  stotaments  are  drawn  £rom  an  extonsiye  study  of  the  dressmaking  trade  whlofa  has  been  made 
by  the  reseazoh  department  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Boston. 
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The  first  five  of  these  types  of  the  dressmakmg  shop  exists  in  Worces- 
ter. Since  there  is  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  estab- 
lishments which  employ  a  large  force,  there  is  opportunity  for  only  a 
few  highly  paid  workers,  as  the  employer  herself  in  most  cases  does 
most  of  the  skiUed  work.  One  shop,  however,  has  a  waist  cutter  and 
fitter  who  receives  $25  a  week,  another  shop  a  head  waist  girl  at  $20 
a  week.  Three  reported  head  waist,  coat,  and  skirt  girls  between  $12 
aiid  $18.  The  remaining  report  $8  to  $10  for  waist  and  skirt  makers 
and  $3  to  $7  for  helpers  and  finishers.  Six  or  seven  smaller  dress- 
makers employ  4  to  6  girls  at  $6  to  $8.  Day  workers  receive  from 
SI  to  $3.50  a  day. 

The  demand  for  hand  sewing  in  the  factory  industries  is  rapidly 
decreasing  with  the  continual  increase  of  p^ected  and  specialized 
machinery.  Corset  factories  turning  out  a  high-grade  product,  how- 
ever, employ  hand  sewers  to  sew  lace  on  the  more  expensive  product. 
One  such  corset  factory  alone  employs  400  hand  sewers  at  about  $9  a 
week.  Machines  have  wholly  displaced  handwork  in  the  manufacture 
of  muslin  imderwear,  wash  waists,  and  dresses.  Heavier  clothing, 
such  as  suits,  coats,  and  skirts,  still  employ  hand  finishers  at  a  weekly 
wage  ranging  fpom  $6  to  $15.  The  field  is,  however,  quite  small  in 
this  branch  of  the  clothing  trade  of  Worcester. 

The  higher  type  of  girl,  the  broader  education,  and  the  greater  sta- 
bihty  of  workers  in  the  dressmaking  trade  stand  out  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  shifting  force  of  the  imskilled  trades.^  The  larger  dress- 
makers say  they  seldom  take  on  a  new  worker,  holding  their  regular 
force  year  after  year.  Some  of  their  workers  have  been  with  them 
10,  14,  and  even  18  years.  Reports  from  54  workers  in  the  trade 
showed  that  only  8  had  had  any  previous  occupation,  and  only  3  had 
worked  in  an  imskilled  trade.  The  workers,  then,  in  dressmaking 
have  seldom  approached  this  high-grade  skilled  trade  through  the 
unskilled  trades,  but  the  custom  in  Worcester  seems  to  have  been  to 
go  directly  from  the  schools  into  the  trade.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
54  workers  studied  were  high-school  girls  and  30  per  cen^  from  the 
ninth  grade. 

The  opportunity  for  trained  workers  in  dressmaking  in  Worcester, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  for  a  limited  number  of  young  assistants,  a  fair 
number  of  older  and  abler  assistants,  and  a  great  number  of  inde- 
pendent or  day  workers,  with  a  fair  or  good  wage  and  a  good  range  in 
the  type  of  work.  This  situation  distinctly  restricts  the  type  of  girl 
who  can  be  advised  or  expected  to  go  into  the  trade.  It  seems  to  be 
only  the  eflficient  girl,  who  in  the  long  run  may  get  somewhere  near  the 
top,  for  there  is  not  room  for  a  large  number  of  intermediate  workers 
except  in  the  corset  factory. 

tOiiefloiplo7«rofl2cirtflhasnottakeQonAiitirglrifor6or67ttn.   Some  har*  bean  wifh  Imt  14  jttn. 
ilkn  «aiplo7«  of  80  girls  has  only  1  nor  girt  this  year. 
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The  great  question  is,  How  can  the  girl  get  sufficient  training  and 
experience  to  enter  the  trade?  Doubtless  she  must  be  older,  per- 
haps 16  or  17,  and  must  have  shown  some  ability  to  sew,  else  it  will 
be  useless  for  her  to  endeavor  to  enter  the  trade.  Tins,  tiierefore, 
means  that  Hie  girl  must  not  have  any  pressing  or  immediate  neces- 
sity for  economic  independence  and  that  she  must  look  forward  to  a 
moderate  income  for  some  time.  Although  the  length  of  ¥rorking 
season  in  the  trade  in  Worcester  would  doubtless  give  as  large  an  imme- 
diate income  as  some  of  the  factory  industries,  it  would  not  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  length  of  time  she  may  have  given  to  iN*eparation. 

The  largest  trade-training  problem  is  therefore  the  one  connected 
with  that  trade  which  oflFers  the  greatest  opportunity.  There  is,  with- 
out doubt,  a  demand  for  a  small  number  of  short-course  trained  girls, 
20  perhaps,  at  present,  each  year,  but  there  is  a  fair  outlook  that  with 
the  growth  of  the  industry  those  types  of  shops  which  require  young 
workers  might  develop,  and  that  the  great  dearth  of  workers  would 
result  in  the  utilization  of  a  larger  number  of  well-trained  beginners. 
On  the  whole,  the  situation  seems  to  demand  longer  courses  in  which 
the  actual  trade  or  technical  training  shall  be  much  extended,  giving 
to  the  girl  a  two,  three,  or  four  year  course.  Such  a  course,  however, 
would  necessitate  from  the  beginning  a  different  plan  of  work  from 
that  offered  in  the  shorter  course.  The  longer  course  must  get  the 
girl  somehow  into  the  field.  There  are  apparently  certain  stages  at 
which  she  could  enter  the  trade:  (1)  As  a  little  more  mature  assistant 
in  a  dressmaking  shop;  (2)  as  a  seamstress;  or  (3)  as  assistant  to  day 
workers  in  the  home,  thus  gradually  preparing  herself  to  become  the 
day  worker  of  the  simple  type.  As  the  schools  develop,  doubtless  it 
will  be  possible  and  desirable  to  establish  short  dull-season  courses, 
or  perhaps  short  evening  continuation  courses  for  the  more  mature 
workers,  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given  in  some  particular  phase 
of  the  trade,  such  as  drafting,  waist  draping,  or  designing. 

(3)  Millinery:  To  a  great  number  of  girls,  millinery  is  the  most 
attractive  of  all  the  trades,  offering,  as  it  does,  unlimited  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  creative  ability.  Unlike  dressmaking,  millinery 
still  retains  a  system  of  apprenticeship  by  which  young  girls  can 
learn  the  trade.  This  trade,  at  least  in  all  but  the  most  exclusive 
shops,  has  two  fairly  well-marked  divisions,  one  requiring  deftness 
and  one  artistic  powers;  the  one  a  trade,  the  other  an  art.  TKe  less 
skilled  division  of  work,  ordinarily  known  as  the  making  of  hats, 
offers  opportunity  for  a  fairly  large  number  of  young  girls  who  can 
profitably  be  put  upon  the  simpler  kinds  of  work.  The  dressmaking 
trade  does  not  have  such  clearly  defined  divisions,  so  that  in  tiiat 
trade  it  is  difficult  for  a  wholly  unskilled  girl  to  do  any  part  which 
does  not  merge  into  the  skilled  processes. 
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The  young  apprentice  in  millinery  who  serves  for  a  year  without 
pay  is  put  upon  such  simple  parts  of  the  hat  as  making  bands  and  the 
simpler  frames,  putting  in  linings,  and  wiring  ribbons,  from  which  she 
may  progress  into  the  somewhat  more  complicated  work  of  the 
"maker."  It  is  in  this  process  that  she  may  be  tried  out,  and  the 
siftings  result  in  the  retention  of  the  more  able  girl  who  may  then 
become  a  maker  with  the  power  to  earn  a  fair  wage  with  perhaps  a 
longer  season  than  the  trimmer.  It  is  from  this  group  and  through 
this  educational  process  that  the  girl  with  the  artistic  ability — ^the 
prospective  trinmier — ^is  discovered.  She  must  be  the  woman  of  real 
ability  and  knack.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  more  expert 
or  even  the  less  skiUed  maker  can  succeed  unless  she  has  a  certain 
degree  of  millinery  taste,  but  it  is  only  the  girl  with  the  exertional 
power  who  ca^  become  the  trimmer. 

The  trade  therefore  must  be  looked  upon  as  being  almost  two 
distinct  trades — ^the  higher  being  the  development  through  the 
lower — and  each  requiring  certain  similar  yet  certain  peculiar  ability 
for  success.  However,  into  the  lower  trade  may  go  many  girls  witii 
moderate  ability  who  can  make  a  fair  wage  in  a  pleasant  trade.  Into 
the  higher  trade  can  only  be  admitted  those  with  the  exceptional 
artistic  ability.  As  a  whole,  the  opportunity  in  millinery  is  limited 
as  to  wage  for  the  lai^e  numbers  who  may  enter.  It  is  limited  as 
to  numbers  in  the  highly  paid  work. 

Unlike  the  dressmakhig  trade,  millinery  suffers  very  little  from 
outside  competition  in  Worcester.  Tradespeople  say  that  only  a 
few  of  the  wealthier  people  buy  their  hats  in  Boston,  and  that  the 
number  of  customers  lost  to  each  milliner  in  this  way  is  so  small  as 
to  be  almost  negligible.  There  are  at  present  some  50  or  60  milliners 
listed  in  the  Worcester  directory,  but  probably  not  more  than  20  of 
these  employ  over  1  or  2  women.  Sixteen  of  the  large  establishments 
were  visited,  including  the  millinery  shops  of  four  department  stores. 
These  establishments  report  places  for  52  learners  a  year,  under  the 
present  system,  and  their  total  number  of  employees  is  about  200. 
Here,  as  in  dressmaking,  the  stability  of  the  workers  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  trade.  Milliners  frequently  reported  that  they  had 
retained  their  most  skilled  employees  5,  10,  or  15  years.  Most  of  the 
milliners  prefer  to  take  girls  over  16  years  of  age,  and  only  3  estab- 
lishments were  found  employing  girls  between  14  and  16.  There  are 
opportunities  in  plenty  for  the  older  girl,  but  very  few  for  the  14  and 
16  year  old  girl.  As  the  milliners  say, '' YHiat  can  you  expect  ot  girls 
of  14  ?    They  are  only  children." 

The  number  of  mi}liners  desiring  girls  over  18  years  of  age  was.  2; 
at  16,  4;  at  15,  6;  at  44,  2;  indifferent  as  to  age  of  workers,  2. 

The  number  of  firms  employing  no  girls  14  to  16  years  of  age  was 
2;  1  girl  of  that  age,  0;  2  girls,  2;  3  girls,  1;  not  reporting,  1. 
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Types  o/miiUnery  shops  in  WorcuUr,  iUtistrating  kinds  of  xvorkers  and  range  of  wage. 


Head  trim- 
mers. 

Trimmers. 

Maken. 

Leamen. 

Type  of  shop. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

WagOB. 

Num- 
ber. 

WagOB. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

MiO. 

Min. 

Max. 

MiJ. 

MiO. 

HiUlneiT  depart- 
ment of  depart- 
ment store 

Large     millinery 

1 
1 

835 

45 

25 

(•) 

8 

10 

1 

813 
10 

820 

45 
18 

(•) 

815-818 
15-20 

8 

17 
10 

8 

84 

8 
8 

8 

813 

10 
10 

8 

86-810 

0-10 
10 

6 

3 
8 

0 
0 

High-grade  cus- 
tom shop 

Small  custom 
■boD     

88.50 

1  Apprentk^ 


•Stock  girl. 


*  Owner  does  most  of  trimming. 


Millinery,  like  dressmaking,  shows  various  stages  of  economic 
evolution,  and  a  resultant  variety  of  types  of  shops.  Four  fairly 
definite  types  appear  in  Worcester:  (1)  The  small  custom  shop  where 
the  employer  does  most  of  the  trimming  and  hires  several  makers  at 
$6  or  $8  a  week;  (2)  the  high-grade  custom  shop,  employing  a  head 
trimmer  at  $25  a  week,  a  trimmer  at  $18,  some  10  or  so  makers 
ranging  from  $3  to  $10,  and  an  apprentice  and  stock  girl;  (3)  the 
large  millinery  store;  and  (4)  the  millinery  department  of  a  depart- 
ment store,  with  correspondingly  higher  pay  for  the  trimmers  in 
accordance  with  degree  of  skill  or  responsibility  required. 

The  wages  therefore  show  a  wide  range  for  the  trade  as  a  whole, 
but  a  fairly  common  wage  in  all  shops  for  similar  work.  The  division 
requiring  creative  artistic  ability  shows  a  wider  range,  from  $10  to 
$45,  as  the  tables  indicate,  according  to  the  amount  of  responsibility 
assumed  and  the  degree  of  artistic  and  creative  ability  possessed. 

Two  features  of  millinery  seem  to  make  trade-school  work  possible 
for  the  girl  who  wishes  to  enter  or  who  has  entered  the  trade.  Firsts 
it  is  more  highly  seasonal  than  any  other  skilled  industry  for  women. 
Second,  it  is  characterized  by  an  apprenticeship  system,  which  means 
that  the  girl  who  goes  into  the  trade  gives  her  services  without 
remuneration  for  two  seasons,  averaging  about  3  months  each. 
Unless  the  girl  can  find  some  other  occupation  for  her  dull  seasons, 
which  cover  about  3  months  in  winter  and  3  in  summer,  she  must 
work  for  a  year  without  pay.  The  second  year  she  is  started  on  a 
small  wage,  usually  not  more  than  $3  a  week,  and  her  pay  advances 
by  degrees  as  her  skill  increases,  but,  as  one  employer  put  it,  she  does 
not  become  a  ''real  milliner"  for  2  years.  Now  it  is  a  self-evident 
fact  that  both  the  seasonal  aspect  of  the  trade  and  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  whicb  prevails  with  most  milliners  tend  to  exclude 
the  girl  who  by  reason  of  economic  pressure  is  obliged  to  get  to  work 
as  soon  as  the  law  allows,  and  to  attract  the  girl  who  can  afford  to 
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wait  for  the  higher  wage  which  comes  with  experience  and  a  high 
degree  of  skill.  Tet  all  the  milliners  visited  reported  a  great  number 
of  girls  from  whom  to  choose.  Reports  from  51  workers  in  the 
millinery  trade  showed  that  40  per  cent  were  high-school  girls  and  50 
per  cent  from  the  ninth  grade,  while  none  had  ever  worked  in  unskilled 
industries.  So  that  in  dealing  with  the  millinery  situation,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  child's  economic  ability  to  avail  herself  of  trade  training 
need  not  enter  into  the  discussion.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
child  who  can  afford  to  go  into  millinery  can  afford  to  go  to  a  trdde 
school. 

The  question  which  does  confront  us,  the  one  which  some  milliners 
ask;  is  whether  apprenticeship  in  a  millinery  workroom  does  not  give 
the  child  a  better  equipment  than  the  training  which  a  trade  school 
could  offer?  A  survey  of  the  situation  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  present  system  of  apprenticeship  leaves  much  to  be  desired  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  prospective  learner.  Even  with  the  mini- 
mum age  limit  at  16,  as  is  the  case  in  most  millinery  ahops,  there 
seems  to  be  maladjustment  and  waste.  Only  3  of  the  milliners 
interviewed  were  able  to  say  that  most  of  their  apprentices  "made 
good,"  and  1  of  these  3  would  not  take  any  leamei:s  who  were  not 
experienced  sewers.  Two  milliners  said  they  used  their  apprentices 
each  year  with  no  thought  of  retaining  them  when  they  reached  the 
point  where  they  could  demand  pay.  What,  then,  can  the  trade 
school  give  these  girb  which  the  shops  can  not  give  them  t  A  train- 
ing under  teachers  who  can  take  time  enough  to  give  each  girl  a 
thorough  try  out,  their  aim  being  to  develop  individual  efficiency, 
even  though  the  process  may  be  long  and  unremunerative. 

The  labor  situation  in  the  millinery  trade  in  Worcester,  therefore, 
is  much  less  serious  than  in  the  dressmaking  trade.  There  is  an 
annual  demand  for  about  50  young  girls  now,  showing  opportunity 
for  larger  numbers  than  in  the  dressmaking  trade.  The  opportunity 
is  small  for  the  girl  of  not  much  skill,  but  larger  for  the  fairly  skilled 
worker — that  is,  for  the  expert  maker — and  fair  for  the  skilled  trim- 
mer. The  pay  for  the  expert  maker  is  good  and  for  the  skilled  trimmer 
excellent.  But  it'  must  be  noted  that  the  season  in  the  millinery 
trade  is  short. 

Girls  must  be  fairly  efficient  to  enter  and  to  continue  in  the  trade. 
Its  workers  are  necessarily  a  selected  few,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
they  must  have  natural  ability  and  millinery  taste.  Moreover,  they 
must  acquire  ability  to  sew  and  deftness  in  handling  materials  which 
can  be  developed  with  training.  One  milliner  says  that  one  of  the 
requisites  of  millinery  workers  in  a  town  like  Worcester  is  the  ability 
to  make  things  over;  to  renovate,  rearrange,  freshen  up  old  mate* 
rials,  requiring  a  large  amount  of  ingenuity.  Second,  the  girl  who 
desires  to  go  into  miUineiy  must  be  efficient,  but  one  who  need  not 
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acquire  immediate  economic  independence^  because  the  trade  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  profession.  She  must  be  the  girl  with  small 
necessity  for  economic  independence  or  a  larger  wage  for  sometime 
to  come.  The  more  efficient  girl  without  economic  independence 
may  be  able  to  go  into  the  trade,  and  by  a  brave  struggle  succeed, 
by  filling  in  her  dull  seasons  with  anything  which  she  may  find  to  do ; 
but  for  the  less  efficient  it  would  be  questionable. 

A  possible  solution  for  the  problem  of  a  secondary  trade  appears 
in  the  valentine  and  fancy  paper-goods  factory  of  Worcester.  The 
proprietor  of  the  factory  thought  a  large  number  of  his  workers — 
he  employs  200  in  the  busy  season — came  from  the  millinery  shops. 
Unfortunately,  at  present  the  busy  seasons  overlap  somewhat.  The 
time  of  maximum  employment  in  the  valentine  factory  is  from  Sep- 
tember to  December,  altiiough  the  work  continues  through  January 
and  February.  The  busy  season  for  millineiy  is  September  and 
October,  and  for  some  workers,  November.  Since  the  valentines, 
cards,  etc.,  are  made  for  the  next  year's  sale,  the  question  arises  if 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  shift  the  season  somewhat  in  the  valentine 
factory.  Millinery  workers  might  be  shifted  during  their  dull  season 
into  such  a  factory,  and  if  they  proved  their  superior  ability  this 
change  would  probably-  come  about  of  itself.  The  summer  season 
usually  brings  opportunities  in  the  hotels  at  sunmier  resorts  for  girls 
who  are  economicaUy  dependent.  If  some  such  adjustments  with 
secondary  occupations  could  be  made,  the  economically  dependent 
girl  who  may  chance  to  have  real  ability  and  efficiency  along  lines 
of  millinery  art  may  find  great  opportunity  to  enter  and  develop  her 
art  in  the  trade. 

What  significance,  then,  has  this  situation  for  the  trade  school! 
There  would  be,  without  doubt,  a  demand  on  the  part  of  a  fair 
number  for  a  short  course,  which  might  be  offered  to  the  younger 
girls  in  the  trade  school.  There  certainly  seems  to  be  opportunity 
for  advanced  and  medium  dull-season  courses  or  evening  courses,  since 
there  is  a  dull  season  of  3  months  in  the  winter  and  3  months  in  the 
summer,  and  since  the  reports  of  milliners  seem  to  show  a  large  num- 
ber of  girls  not  immediately  economicaUy  independent.  Finally,  this 
economic  condition  might  seem  to  indicate  a  moderate  demand  for 
longer  courses  of  2  years. 

Vn.  SUMMARY. 

Worcester  is  a  city  of  factory  industries  which  employ  more  than 
8,000  women.  Four  industries — ^machine  operating,  textiles,  wire 
and  metal  goods,  and  paper  goods — recei?e  90  per  cent  of  these 
women. 
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L  THE  EXODUS  OF  TOUNG  GIRLS  FROM  SCHOOLS. 

These  industries  offer  openings  for  a  large  number  of  young  girls. 
In  1910,  700  employment  certificates  were  issued  to  14  and  15  year 
old  girls  leaving  school  to  go  to  work,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  over 
1905.  Sixty  per  cent  of  these  girls  were  14  years  of  age,  and  more 
than  one-half  had  not  reached  the  ninth  grade  in  school.  Of  214 
homes  visited,  the  majority  on  a  conservative  estimate  showed  that 
economic  pressure  was  not  the  impelling  force  of  the  large  outgo  of 
young  girls.  Yet  25  per  cent  of  these  girls  had  left  before  reaching 
the  seventh  grade,  and  71  per  cent  were  from  Swedish,  Irish,  and 
American  families.  Such  facts  seem  to  indicate  the  need  of  addi- 
tional lines  of  training  not  yet  provided  by  the  public  schools  which 
will  meet  the  demands  of  the  '^ motor-minded''  girls  who  are  not 
forced  by  economic  pressure  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  law  allows. 

n.  mDUSTRIBS  WHICH  TOUNG  GIRLS  ENTER. 

Two  great  industries  draw  more  than  half  these  girls  just  out  of 
school.  The  machine-operating  trades  drew  38  per  cent,  the  corset 
factories  receiving  the  larger  proportion — 28  per  cent,  and  the  textile 
mills  18  per  cent  of  last  yearns  outgo.  The  other  half  are  employed 
in  mercantile  establishments,  metal  trade  and  paper  goods,  various 
forms  of  clothing  manufactures,  and  scattering  industries  which  can 
not  be  considered  from  the  industry  point  of  view. 

m.  KINDS  OF  WORK  OPEN  TO  TOUNG  GIRLS. 

• 

The  little  girl  of  14  or  16  has  opportunity  to  enter  only  unskilled 
work,  or  ''blind-alley"  occupations.  Even  in  the  machine-operating 
trades,  where  there  might  seem  to  be  opportunity  for  rise  and  financial 
advance,  the  opportunity  is  apparent  rather  than  real;  for  here,  too, 
young  girls  must  begin  on  the  unskilled,  monotonous,  and  mechanical 
work.  A  large  proportion  of  the  girls  either  (1 )  lose  the  capacity  for 
or  fail  to  develop  Uie  intelligence  and  responsibility  necessary  for  a 
higher  grade  of  work;  (2)  become  impatient  with  the  monotony  and 
discouraged  with  the  outlook;  or  (3)  are  laid  off  in  slack  season  and 
drop  out  of  the  trade.  The  masses  of  the  young  gu'ls,  therefore,  not 
easUy  adapting  themselves  to  the  preliminary  processes,  drift  from 
one  place  to  another,  thus  learning  or  becomiing  proficient  in  no  one 
trade.  Hence  arises  the  army  of  drifters  and  unskilled  laborers. 
When  they  reach  the  age  which  makes  them  eligible  for  the  better 
trades,  such  as  high*class  machine  operating,  dressmaking,  and  milli- 
nery, they  have  not  tiie  capacity  for  taking  advantage  of  the  better 
opportunities.  The  more  skilled  industries  have  no  satisfactory 
system  of  training  the  prospective  worker  for  the  trade,  so  that  the 
mass  of  workers  who  begin  work  in  the  unskilled  trades  remain 
there  and  have  no  way  of  bettering  their  condition. 
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IV.  WOMBN-EMPLOTINO  INDUSTRIBS. 

A.'  The  unshiUed  industries. — Of  the  four  factory  women-employing 
industries,  the  unskilled  trades — textiles,  metals,  and  paper  goods — 
employ  48  per  cent  of  the  women  workers.  These  trades  in  them- 
selveB  offer  little  outlook  either  for  self-development  or  for  social 
advancement.  The  workers  in  the  trade  are,  therefore,  all  the  more 
in  need  of  opportunity  for  supplementary  trade  development.  Never- 
theless, there  would  probably  be  small  opportunity  for  these  workers 
to  profit  by  such  courses  offered  in  a  technical  or  trade  school 
except  in  evening  schools  for  the  more  mature  worker.  A  large  num- 
ber even  then  could  not  be  reached  because  of  the  demands  of  the 
ten-hour  working  day  on  the  physical  strength  of  the  woman  worker. 
In  the  textile  trades  alone  is  found  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  girls 
to  make  part  time  work  feasible.  These  are  the  workers  who  leave 
school  at  an  early  age.  Therefore,  it  is  through  the  unskilled  indus- 
tries employing  children  that  these  workers  must  be  reached  during 
the  14  to  16  year  old  period. 

,  B.  The  sJciUed  industries — (1)  Machine  operating:  Machine  opera- 
ting, the  remaining  factory  industry,  employing  52  per  cent  of  the 
women  factory  workers,  presents  a  stage  of  transition  from  the  un- 
skilled to  the  skilled  trades.  Certain  phases  of  machine  operating, 
such  as  stitching  on  canvas  goods  and  overalls,  hemstitching,  and 
tucking  ruffles  in  muslin  underwear,  and  the  simpler  and  more  me- 
chanical processes  in  the  corset  factories,  can  not  be  called  more  than 
low-grade  skilled  work  and  hence  command  a  wage  ranging  from  $5 
t»  $10.  On  the  other  hand,  making  the  finer,  more  expensive  cornet, 
and  certain  processes  in  the  better  grade  lingerie  require  a  fair  degree 
of  skill,  and  good  workers  can  command  from  $10  to  $15.  Machine 
operating  in  the  shoe  factory  also  requires  a  high  degree  of  skill,  the 
less  skilled  operators  receiving  from  $8  to  $12,  while  the  highly  skilled 
workers  range  from  $10  to  $25.  Since,  however,  there  are  no  facto- 
ries in  Worcester  which  produce  a  high  grade  of  women^s  clothing, 
there  is  not  the  opportunity  for  highly  skilled  workers  on  the  lighter 
and  more  agreeable  materials  that  is  open  to  machine  operators  in 
New  York  or  Boston.  Increased  skill  on  the  part  of.  the  workers 
might  perhaps  be  instrumental  in  inducing  the  manufacturers  of 
Worcester  to  expand  their  business  by  the  introduction  of  a  finer 
grade  product.  The  introduction  of  a  trade  school  might,  therefore, 
augur  the  development  of  a  more  desirable  product,  hence  broader 
opportunity  for  highly  skilled  workers. 

The  study  of  machine  operating,  therefore,  shows  that  there  is  a 
lai^e  number  of  factories  demanding  ordinary  machine  stitchers  at  a 
usual  wage  of  $7  or  $8;  a  fair  opportunity  for  a  better  class  woric 
requiring  a  higher  degree  of  skill,  as  in  the  better  corset  factory, 
where  a  wage  of  $12  to  $15  may  be  secured;  and  finally,  opporturity 
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for  a  large  number  of  operators  in  the  manufacture  of  lingerie^  with 
a  range  of  from  $5  to  $15  but  a  usual  wage  of  $8. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  trade  is  not  one  to 
attract  the  girl  of  great  ability,  but  rather  the  girl  of  moderate  ability 
or  the  girl  in  pressing  need  of  economic  independence. 

(jp)  Dressmaking, — ^But  two  industries  in  Worcester  oflfer  opportu- 
nity for  a  high  grade  of  skill,  dressmaking  and  millinery.  The  dress- 
making field  is  restricted  from  the  standpoint  of  the  prospective 
worker  in  two  ways;  first,  because  of  the  small  number  of  large  shops, 
and,  second,  because  of  the  comparatively  few  highly  paid  positionsi 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  small  shop.  This  may,  however,  be  due 
partly  to  the  dearth  of  skilled  workers  in  the  trade.  This  dearth  of 
workers  has  come  (1)  because  of  the  disappearance  of  the  apprentice- 
ship syst^n  as  a  means  of  access  to  the  trade,  (2)  because  the  dress- 
making trade  has  more  of  a  professional  character  and  necessitates  a 
longer  period  for  training  and  development,  and  (3)  because  of  the 
increasingly  higher  degree  of  natural  ability  and  artistic  taste  required 
by  the  trade. 

The  dressmaking  trade  is  therefore  primarily  a  trade  for  the  girl  of 
natural  and  artistic  taste  and  the  girl  without  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diate economic  independence.  Thisro  are  openings  for  only  about  20 
young  workers,  with  a  year's  training,  to  enter  the  trade  each  year  at 
present.  The  outlook  as  to  niunbers  and  large  pay  is  not,  under  the 
eadsting  system,  very  great,  though  the  availability  of  trained  workers 
might  enlaige  the  opportunity  both  for  larger  numbers  and  for  higher 
pay.  Plain  sewers  in  custom  shops  or  corset  factories  receive  from 
$6  to  $10,  a  few  head  waist  and  sleeve  girls  range  from  $12  to  $18,  and 
two  head  waist  girls  receive  $20  and  $25,  respectively.  The  begin- 
nings only  of  specially  work  and  workers  can  be  seen  at  present. 
The  large  opportunity  is  distinctly  that  of  the  day  worker  at  from 
$1  to  $3.50  per  day,  and  the  independent  worker,  whose  wage  possi- 
bilities can  not  be  discovered.  This  requires,  however,  larger  expe- 
rience than  is  apparently  now  available  through  shops. 

(5)  Millinery. — ^Millinery,  unlike  dressmaking,  stUl  retains  a  system 
of  apprenticeship  by  which  yoimg  girls  can  learn  the  trade.  The 
labor  situation,  therefore,  is  less  serious  than  in  the  dressmaking 
trade.  Millinery,  like  dressmaking,  is  primarily  a  trade  for  the  girl  of 
natural  and  artistic  ability,  and  even  more  than  dressmaking  a  trade 
for  the  girl  without  the  necessity  of  immediate  economic  independ- 
ence, because  of  the  short  seasons.  In  spite  of  this  fact  the  millinery 
trade  can  choose  from  many  aspirants  to  the  trade. 

The  shops  of  Worcester  offer  opportunity  for  about  50  new  workers 
annually  under  the  present  sjrstem  and  about  200  altogether.  The 
trade  has  two  fairly  definite  divisions.  One,  requiring  deftness  and 
some  nxillinery  taste^  employs  the  majority  of  workers,  called  ''mak- 
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era/'  who  range  from  $3  to  $10.  The  other,  requiring  a  high  degree  of 
artistic  sense  and  skill,  offers  opportunity  for  a  smaller  number,  but  at 
a  higher  wage.  The  ordinary  trimmers  range  from  $12  to  $20,  though 
two  were  discovered  at  $25,  and  one  in  chaige  of  a  large  force  at  $45. 

V.  CONCLUSION. 

The  industries  in  which  women  are  and  can  be  employed  in  large 
numbers  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 

1 .  These  are  industries  in  which  the  processes  are  so  mechanical  that 
but  little  training  is  required  for  their  operation,  such  as  the  textile 
mills,  the  paper  industries,  and  the  metal  trades.  In  the  paper  and 
metal  industries  comparatively  few  young  giris  are  employed.  There- 
fore, their  training  must  have  been  reached  either  by  remaining  in 
school  until  they  were  16  or  17,  or  while  they  were  engaged  in  some 
of  the  child-employing  industries.  For  such  trades,  consequently,  the 
industrial  training  must  either  be  offered  in  connection  with  the  regu- 
lar school  work,  or  in  connection  with  the  child-employing  industries, 
as  part-time  (continuation)  instruction  or  as  evening  work  for  the 
older  girl.  In  the  textile  industries,  however,  girls  are  being  employed. 
Here,  also,  is  the  problem  of  all  our  great  textile  centers.  Since  the 
industry  itself  has  but  little  promise  for  the  woman,  it  would  seem 
that  the  girls  here  employed  should  be  given  some  part-time  (con- 
tinuation) instruction,  which  would  develop  greater  intelligence  in 
tiieir  industry  and  at  the  same  time  a  knowledge  of  those  trade 
processes  which  would  enable  them  to  contribute  to  their  economic 
welfare  in  the  home,  such  as  tiie  use  of  the  needle  and  the  knowledge 
of  domestic  work.  This  type  of  evening  courses  for  mature  workers 
is  doubtless  that  which  should  be  given  to  those  who  are  employed  in 
the  other  trades  (metal  and  paper  trades) .  SimOarly,  the  mercantile 
establishments  attract  163  girls  and  afford  one  of  the  chief  avenues 
through  which  girls  who  will  enter  other  industries  later  may  be 
reached.  If  they  can  not  be  drawn  away  for  trade  comrses,  they  should 
be  taught,  as  would  the  girls  in  the  textile  industry,  through  part- 
time  instruction. 

2.  The  second  group  of  industries  contains  those  in  which  the 
processes  require  a  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  skill  according  to  the 
type  of  work  being  done,  and  for  which  there  is  a  possibiUty  of  funda^ 
mental  training  which  shall  not  only  contribute  greater  intelligence 
in  the  less  skilled  part  of  the  processes,  but*  shall  afford  a  power  to 
advance  to  the  more  highly  skilled  work;  such  an  indtistry  is  the 
machine-operating  industry.  The  'training  for  this  industry  must 
always  be  considered  as  looking  toward  a  probable  medium  wage  as 
great  as  in  any  of  the  other  industries  and  toward  work  far  more 
desirable  in  character,  but  at  the  same  time  offering  a  possibility  for 
the  more  intellig^it  to  attain  a  wage  suitable  for  highly  skilled  work. 
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There  are  in  this  industry  large  numbers  of  children,  as  has  been  * 
shown.  The  majority  of  these  children  do  not  pass  up  into  the 
advanced  work  and  should  be  drawn  away  from  the  industry  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  course,  as  seems  possible,  so  that  when  they  do  enter 
these  unskilled  parts  of  the  trade  their  knowledge  and  their  intelli- 
gence will  afford  them  opportunity  for  continuous  advancement. 
Or  to  these  children  should  be  given  part-time  instruction  which 
would  fit  them  for  the  skilled  processes,  and  enable  them  to  pass  on 
to  the  hi^er  type  of  machine  operating. 

This  is  the  great  industry  for  women  in  Worcester  in  which  there 
is  a  possibiUty  for  training  and  for  the  devdopment  of  skilL  It  is, 
ther^ore,  upon  this  industry  that  training  should  be  concentrated, 
giving  as  large  an  opportunity  as  the  children  will  accept  for  shorter 
or  longer  preparation,  in  the  technique  of  machine  operating,  but 
supplementing  this  course  with  training  in  the  needle  trade  and  in 
domestic  economy.  It  seems  probable  that  any  plan  for  training 
should  also  contemplate  three  features  as  a  later  development. 
Part-time  training  might  be  anticipated  for  the  younger  girls  who 
can  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  full  time  for  even  a  short  period; 
specialized  operating  for  those  who  have  been  able  to  take  only  a 
^ort  period  of  training;  and  evening  work  on  special  machines  for  the 
ambitious  young  woman  who  is  now  in  the  industry. 

3.  The  group  of  industries  in  which  there  is  the  opportunity  for  the 
most  highly  skilled  work  and  therefore  for  the  highest  industrial 
opportunity  and  wage,  dressmaking  and  milhnery,  is  found  to  a 
limited  extent  in  Worcester. 

In  dressmaking,  the  outlook  is  distinctly  for  the  mature  and  inde- 
pendent worker.  But  the  field  is  extremdy  limited,  and  the  means 
by  which  the  young  worker,  even  with  a  certain  amount  of  training, 
can  secure  experience  or  training  are  lacking.  Both  of  those  con- 
ditions are  due  to  the  small  number  and  small  size  of  the  specialized 
shops.  Both  offer  special  problems  for  solution  in  connection  with 
trade  training,  and  must  affect  the  kind  and  length  of  courses  given. 
Only  a  ^mall  number,  perhaps  not  to  exceed  20,  should  therefore  be 
given  a  short  or  one  year  course  of  training,  since  opportunity  to  enter 
the  trade  at  the  bottom  and  work  up  is  at  present  so  limited.  Simi- 
larly, longer  courses,  two,  three,  or  four  years,  in.  which  the  more 
advanced  principles  are  taught,  seem  essential.  Dull-season  courses 
for  the  girl  with  a  shorter  preparation,  or  evening  courses  teaching 
certain  definite  parts  of  the  trade  to  the  older  girl  with  a  professional 
attitude,  would  probably  necessarily  follow  in  the  development  of  the 
training.  To  this  work,  therefore,  would  be  directed  the  girl  with  that 
type  of  ability  which  makes  for  success  in  the  trade,  and  only  the  girl 
without  pressure  for  immediate  self  supporti  or  with  force  of  char- 
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acter  sufficient  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  a  long  and  unpaid  or 
low-paid  apprenticeship  period. 

Millinery  is  also  a  hi^y  skilled  trade  with  limited  opportunities 
in  Worcester,  as  it  now  exists.  Consisting  of  small  shops  with  a  few 
helpers,  it  doubtless  affords  better  opportunities  proportionately  than 
drefismakingy  with  the  exception  that  the  seasons  are  very  short. 
But  the  call  is  chiefly  for  the  skiUed  maker  and  the  trimmer.  The 
girls  who  now  enter  are  usually  more  matiure  and  less  sett  dependent, 
but  the  apprenticeship  training  is  apparently  unsatisfactory.  One 
or  two  year  courses  therefore  seem  desirable,  and  a  scheme  for  dull- 
season  courses  would  probably  be  distinctly  popular. 

4.  A  trade  school  for  girls  in  Worcester  should  certainly  empha- 
size tile  coturses  in  machine  operating  and  part-time  instruction. 
Here  is  a  field  for  constructive  work  and  distinct  initiative.  The 
city  must  face  the  problems  of  all  large  industrial  centers,  but  it 
differs  from  Boston  or  New  York  in  that  it  does  not  have  the  large 
demand  for  the  highest  type  of  feminized  industries;  On  the  other 
hand,  it  differs,  probably,  from  the  textile  centers  in  that  it  has  a 
very  large  and  rapidly  growing  industry  which  demands  tiie  skill 
gained  in  the  factory.  In  this  respect  it  will  therefore  doubtless 
teach  such  centers  as  parts  of  Boston,  the  shoo  centers  of  the  State, 
and  similar  industrial  towns. 

The  trade  school  can  not  properly  duplicate  the  Boston  trade 
school.  It  will  contain  the  same  trades,  but  the  emphasis  and  pro- 
portion must  be  different.  The  Boston  trade  school  did  and  should 
accentuate  the  dressmaking  and  the  millinery  as  the  best  fields' for 
girls  with  certain  aptitudes,  and  as  unrestricted  in  types  of  develop- 
m^it.  The  Worcester  trade  school  must  offer  these  trades  with 
guarded  care  as  to  numbers,  types  of  girls,  and  types  of  opportunities. 
The  Boston  trade  school  offered  machine  operating,  but  it  has  been 
properly  an  outgrowth  of  experience  and  dependent  on  the  increase 
in  size  of  the  school.  The  Worcester  trade  school  should  attack  this 
trade  as  its  most  important  and  most  inmiediate  problem. 

These  conclusions  suggest,  therefore,  the  establishment  oi  a  trade 
school  with  a  short  course  in  machine  operating.  Instruction  should 
be  given  to  a  fairly  large  group  at  once  in  order  to  demonstrate  its 
efficiency.  It  may  prove  necessary  to  secure  part-4ime  cooperation 
with  some  machine-operating  industiy  as  an  entering  wedge,  or  to 
consider  such  a  scheme  as  feasible  for  the  inmiediate  future.  It 
should  look  forward  to  rapid  development  in  tiie  variety  of  special- 
ized machines ;  to  rapid  increase  in  tiie  number  to  whom  instruction 
could  be  given;  and  in  the  length  of  course  which  shall  be  offered, 
either  increasing  the  unit  of  time  or  introducing  larger  units.  The 
trade  school  should  also  offer  one-year  courses  in  dressmaking  and 
millinery  at  once.    These  will  be  doubtless  limited  in  size  at  first  by 
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the  number  of  applicanta,  but  the  effort  should  be  to  restrict  the 
number  admitted  to  these  courses,  and  development  should  distinctly 
be  in  the  iotroductioD  of  longer  unit  courses.  Dull-eeaaon  courses 
and  evening  courses  will  doubtless  in  time  demand  consideration. 
The  trade  school  will  surely  feel  itself  bound  in  due  time  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  larger  number  of  workers  in  the  machine-operating 
industry,  through  part-time  courses.  It  also  will  hare  before  it  in 
the  future  the  welfare  of  the  young  workers  in  textiles  and  in  the 
mercantile  establishments,  unless  they  may  have  been  drawn  away 
from  these  tees  desirable  occupations.  The  necessity  for  the  imme* 
diate  and  intensive  attention  to  machine  operating  indicates  the 
importance  of  securing  opportunity  for  sohd  permanent  and  expand- 
Lng  housing,  in  order  that  installing  machines  should  be  conducted 
as  economically  as  possible. 

Vm.  PRISENTATIOIT  OF  MATERIAL  IK  TABULAR  FORM. 

Tablb  I. — Showing  women-employing  ijiduttrie*  of  WortetUr. 


>  MtomiuMotu:  3  emerr  titctiiries;  .^ , „, -  ,.- 

... .. — ...  . ...  .  .. —  . 1.  .  ., ._..  . ....  ....—c^  J  bookblndln*;  S : 


Of  the  women-employing  indust^es  of  Worcester,  envelopes  and 
paper  goods,  narrow  fabric,  textiles,  thread,  and  wire  and  metal  goods 
employ  ahuost  one-half  (47  per  cent).  Boots  and  shoes,  clothing, 
corset,  and  muslin  underwear  employ  about  two-fifths  (43  per  cent) 
of  the  women. 
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Table  II. — Shotvmg  women-employing  induitries  visited,^ 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoos. 

Clothing 

Corsets 

Dressmaking..., 

linilnery 

Paper  goods.. •• 

Toxtltes 

Underwear 

MlsoeUaneons*.. 


Nombtr 

Number  emplofsd. 

of  estab- 
lishments 

visited. 

TotaL 

Women. 

Otrti. 

8 

145 

107 

88 

6 

359 

341 

18 

3 

3,324 

1,055 

869 

10 

307 

191 

16 

16 

376 

340 

27 

8 

653. 

535 

118 

6 

807 

756 

61 

6 

670 

560 

30 

4 

137 

87 

60 

>  The  difference  In  the  date  of  visit  may  ^cplain  the  discrepancies  between  these  flgnres  and  those 
leported  by  the  raotory  inspector,  as  shown  In  Table  I.  This  statement  does  not  ladnde  some  estabUsli> 
ments  visited  which  were  not  on  the  Inspection  list.  Benoe,  totals  used  in  the  text  are  often  formed  bj 
e  combination  of  the  reports  of  the  Inspector  and  of  the  invettisator. 

fl  Miscellaneous:  1  ieatner-goods  factory;  1  thread  bictory;  1  wue  factory;  1  bmcy-biscult  factory. 

The  representative  character  of  the  study  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  proportion  of  industries  which  were  visited  and  studied: 

Boots  and  shoes. — ^3  out  of  7  establishments  employing  27  per  cent 
of  the  women  in  the  trade. 

Clothing. — ^All  the  clothing  establishments. 

Corsets. — ^3  out  of  6  establishments  employing  more  than  the  total 
number  reported  by  the  factory  inspector. 

Envelopes  and  paper  goods. — 3  out  of  10  establishments  employing 
£7  per  cent  of  the  women  in  the  trade. 

Textiles. — 5  out  of  the  18  textile  manufacturing  establishments 
employing  55  per  cent  of  the  women  in  the  trade. 

Muslin  underwear. — All  of  the  underwear  factories. 

Tabli  III. — Shovring  ages  of  girls  (7t7)  leaving  school  during  the  year  September ^  1909, 

to  September f  1910 ^  according  to  age  and  schooling  certificates,^ 
Age.  Number. 

Under  14  yean  of  age  * 7 

14  and  under  15 431 

15  and  under  16 177 

16  and  under  17 24 

17  and  under  18 4 

UHclaaBified 84 


Total. 


727 


Tablb  IV. — Showing  grade  of  leaving  school  during  the  year  September,  1909,  to  Sep* 

tember,  1910,  according  to  age  and  schooling  certificates. 


Grade.  Number. 

Ninth  grade 130 

High  school 44 

Unclaflsified 180 


Grade.  Number. 

Third  grade 6 

Fourth  grade 2 

Fifth  grade 53 

Sixth  grade 89 

Seventhgrade 127  Total 

Eighth  grade 96 

t  Sixty  per  cent  of  theae  girls  who  bad  left  tebool  were  only  14  fssn  eli. 
•  Undar  14  years  of  ase,  7,  yis:  11  yean  10  mootb^  U  yean  S  monttai^  U  yetn  ft  moottaa,  S  of  U 
10  moiitb^  and  S  of  IS  yetn  11  moothiL 
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So  far  as  the  age  and  schooling  certificates  enlighten  us,  17  per  cent 
of  those  who  reached  the  ninth  grade  remained  until. the  end  of  the 
year,  but  the  statistics  on  this  point  are  undoubtedly  incomplete. 

Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  girls  withdrawing  from  school  the  past 
year  left  before  completing  the  sixth  grade.  About  one-third  dropped 
out  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  More  than  one-half  dropped 
out  before  reaching  the  ninth  grade. 

Tablb  v. — Showing  edueatumal  itatus  oftl4/omUie8  vitiUd, 

Number. 

£diic&t6d....*.*..****...««*.«......... 6 

Intelligent .' 124 

Ignorant 44 

Unclaasified 40 

Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  girls  leaving  in  the  past  year  who  were 
visited  came  from  intelligent  families. 

Tablb  VI. — Showing  iypei  of  homes,  on  same  hasu  oi  Table  V, 

ComforUble 118 

Lacking  in  comfort 36 

Poor 34 

Unclaasifi  ed 26 

• 

Fifty-five  per  cent  of  these  giris  visited  came  from  really  comfort- 
able homes. 

One-half^  on  a  very  conservative  estimate,  left  school  without 
economic  pressure;  and  of  these  almost  one-half  were  14  years  old, 
25  per  cent  had  not  reached  the  seventh  grade,  and  60  per  cent  could 
not  have  passed  the  ninth-grade  test. 

Tablb  Ylh— Showing  nativity  oftl4  gvrls  visited. 


Visited  in  homes: 

Scandinavian , 46 

Iriah 44 

American 40 

English.. 17 

Oanadiai^ 14 

Russian....^ 9 

Italian.  ...«^,, ,.\...  7 

Jew J,, ,,,,' 1 

Finn :...•  1 

Syrian 1 

Lithuanian 1 


Pole.... 
TiKk... 
Scotch. 
German. 
Colored. 


1 

'. :..      1 

:...      4 

2 

..:.      1 

Nodata.. 24  » 


Urn,   Um, 

old.  old. 

Leaving  without  economic  pressure: 

Swede 14  14 

American 10  8 

Irish 9  9 

French 6  *  2 

•    Canadian 3  5 

English 1  4 

Itdian 1 

Russian  Jew 1 

Pole 1 

Scotch 1 

Russian 1 

No  data 126 
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Tablb  Ylll. Showing  occupation  of  gvrli  who  left  ichool  during  A$  yeat  19C9-10, 

(Based  on  age  and  ediooling  certificata,) 

Mercantile  eetablishments j 163 

Hanu&ctureB 549 

MiRcellaneoufl 15 

Total 727 

(a)  According  to  industry: 

Manufactures  into  which  girls  go  from  school  (showing  the  predominance  of  one 
great  type  of  industry — machine  operating — as  a  girl-employing  industry), 

Oirlii 

CoraetB  and  acceasoriee 206 

Textiles,  spinning,  knitting 104 

Metal  tiades 71 

Fbper  goods 46 

Clothing,  factory  product 36 

Shoes  and  leather '33 

Food  and  drug  products 21 

Millinery 8 

Novelties 6 

Dressmaking .:; ;.. 3 

Brushes,  combs,  rubber ..:. 3 

Laimdry 4 

Printing 2 

Piano  company 1 

Vaudeville 1 

Miscellaneous 5 

Total 649 

*0f  the  727  girls^  22  per  cent  entered  mercantile  establishmentB, 
75  per  cent  went  into  manufactures,  38  per  cent -entered  machine-opeiv 
ating  trades,  and  28  per  cent  entered  corset  factories. 

(&)  According  to  type  of  industry: 
1.  Unskilled  tiades — 

Textiles,  spinning,  knitting ^ «.*..^ 104 

Metal 71 

Fbper 46 

Food  and  drugs ^-    21 

.    Novelties — .' *..  5      ^ 

Brushes,  combs,  rubber., ^ -.... 3 

Piano • 1 

Vaudeville l 1 

Miscellaneous 1 5 

Total 257 

S.  Medium  skilled  trades— 

Corsets  and  accessories ^ 206 

Cbthing . 36^ 

Shoes  and  lea  ther 33 

Laundry ^ V.      4      , 

Printing .....'     2 

Total 281 
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(6)  According  to  type  of  industry — Continued. 
3.  Skilled  trades— 

Millinery •*••••••      8 

Dieesmaking 3 

Total U 

Of  these  girls^  22  per  cent  entered  mercantile  establishmentSi  35  per 
cent  entered  unskilled  industrieSi  39  per  cent  entered  medium  skilled 
industries^  and  1  per  cent  entered  skilled  industries. 

No  tabular  statement  of  the  wages  and  conditions  in  the  industries 
is  presented,  since  the  studies  are  type  studies  only. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Depabtmbnt  of  the  Interior^ 

Bureau  op  Education, 
WasUngUm,  D.  C,  March  80, 191S, 

Sir:  The  Fifteenth  Intemational  C!ongress  on  Hygiene  and  Demog- 
raphy, held  in  Washington  City  in  the  autumn  of  1912,  was  a  notable 
event  in  ^the  history  of  sanitation  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  people.  The  exhibi- 
tion held  in  connection  with  the  congress  was  instructive  in  many 
ways,  and  contained  much  of  interest  to  those  who  are  responsible, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  health  of  children. 

The  first  section  of  the  accompanjring  manuscript  contains  brief 
and  accurate  descriptions  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
exhibits,  and  comprehensive  summaries  of  their  meaning.  The 
second  section  consists  of  excerpts  and  summaries  containing  the 
gist  of  some  of  the  most  important  papers  read  at  the  congress.  I 
believe  both  will  be  permanently  helpful  to  teachers,  school  officers, 
and  others  interested  in  the  health  of  children  and  the  sanitation  of 
homes,  schools,  and  other  places  in  which  they  work.  I  therefore 
recommend  the  publication  of  the  manuscript  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

V  p.  p.  Claxton, 

Commissumer. 

The  Seorbtart  of  the  Interior. 


INTRODUOTIOK 


The  exhibition  arranged  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Sche- 
reschewsky,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Fifteenth  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  and 
Demography  held  in  Washington  the  latter  part  of  September,  1912, 
was  in  many  regards  a  remarkable  one.  To  those  who  had  no  time 
to  spare  in  making  a  careful  and  critical  examination  of  the  mate- 
rials  and  facts  presented,  as  well  as  to  those  who  strolled  through  the 
various  sections  out  of  mere  cxuiosity,  the  multipUcity  of  details  was 
doubtless  overpowering  and  perplexing.  Those,  however,  who  had 
time  to  examine  carefully  and  to  classify  and  unify  the  complex 
materials  presented,  saw  that  comparatively  few  hygienic  principles 
were  involved. 

When  people  have  pure  food,  pure  water,  pure  air,  and  are  freed 
from  the  dust  of  houses,  streets,  and  manufactiuing  industries; 
when  they  have  good  light  and  abundant  sunshine,  sanitary  houses, 
bams,  and  outbuildings;  when  they  are  protected  from  germ- 
carrying  agencies,  such  as  flies,  mosquitoes,  rats,  mice,  and  all  such 
peste;  when  they  are  protected  from  people  who  are  carriers  of  dis- 
ease germs,  and  taught  how  to  disinfect  their  homes  and  communities; 
when  they  are  taught  to  work  and  play,  eat  and  sleep,  dress  and 
bathe,  according  to  the  laws  of  health;  when  they  learn  to  care  for 
their  teeth  and  their  eyes,  the  main  problems  of  hygienic  Uving  will 
be  solved  and  human  life  reUeved  of  its  greatest  sources  of  suffering 
and  disease. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  Part  I  of  this  bulletin  to  describe 
in  a  brief  way  some  of  the  suggestive  exhibits  presented  in  connec- 
tion with  this  congress.  In  no  way  does  it  attempt  to  give  an 
ad^uate  idea  of  the  extent  and  richness  of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole, 
but  merely  to  select  a  few  exhibits  that  had  more  or  less  direct  bear- 
ing on  school  work  and  school  conditions. 

Part  II  is  made  up  of  abstracts  from  a  few  of  the  papers  presented 
at  the  congress.  A  volume  containing  these  abstracts  was  printed  by 
the  congress  in  English,  and  those  here  reproduced  have  been  taken 
from  this  volume,  with  few  changes. 
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THE  FIFTEENTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON 

HYGIENE  AND  DEMOGRAPHY. 


PART  I. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  SCHOOL  SANITATION. 

In  connection  with  the  various  State  health  exhibits,  many  photo- 
graphs of  school  buildings  were  exhibited.  Most  of  these  represented 
good  buildings,  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  aid  in  conserving  the 
health  of  the  children.  Some  were  bad.  The  most  common  faults 
consisted  in  imperfect  illumination  and  inadequate  arrangements  for 
ventilation,  for  ridding  the  air  of  soot  and  dust,  and  for  properly 
humidifying  the  air  in  the  colder  climates. 

The  problem  of  inducing  architects  and  schoolmen  to  locatfi  the 
windows  in  schoolrooms  in  the  proper  places,  and  to  orientate  their 
buildings  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  the  best  possible  advantage  of  the 
light,  is,  it  seems,  an  almost  hopeless  tas]c.  By  the  side  of  conspicu- 
ous placards  lauding  the  value  of  sunshine  as  a  disinfectant  and  of 
good  light  as  a  means  of  conserving  the  vision  of  the  children  were  to 
be  found  school  buildings  officially  commended,  but  so  constructed 
that  not  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  could  ever  enter  some  of  the  classrooms 
for  the  elementary  grades,  while  the  windows  were  badly  placed  in 
others.  The  officers  of  State  boards  of  health  are  doing  a  great  service, 
but  some  of  them  must  learn  that  the  correct  planning  of  a  school- 
house  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  picked  up  incidentally.  Bread  pills 
mixed  with  a  big  dose  of  dogmatic  assurance  concerning  their  curative 
properties,  discreetly  given,  might  establish  an  enviable  reputation; 
but  a  poorly  constructed  schoolhouse  demonstrates  its  defects  every 
day  to  teacher  and  pupils.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  if  State  boards  of  health 
are  going  to  take  a  large  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  construction  of  school  buildings,  that  they  will  make  a 
thoroughgoing  study  of  all  the  problems  involved. 

The  exhibition  of  knock-down  models  of  rural  schoolhouses 
presented  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  This  exhibit  consisted  of  6  models;  3  illustrating 
varieties  of  one-room  buildings,  and  1  each  of  a  two,  three,  and  four 
room  building.  The  main  purpose  of  exhibiting  these  models  was  to 
set  forth  a  plan  by  which  the  bureau  will  undertake  to  help  the  rural 
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districts  to  better  types  of  school  buildings.  The  chief  obstacle  which 
has  so  long  blocked  the  way  to  progress  in  securing  better  types  of  rural 
schoolhouses  is  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  rural  school  trustees 
to  employ  a  competent  architect  to  plan  their  buildings  and  supervise 
the  construction.  The  so-called  architect  and  builder,  or  more  often 
the  ordinary  *'hatchet-and-Baw''  carpenter  of  the  coimtry,  generally 
builds  a  schoolhouse  by  copjdng  the  plan  of  some  building  in  a  neigh- 
boring district,  which  in  turn  has  been  copied  from  some  other  one. 
As  a  result  the  progress  in  constructing  better  and  more  beautiful 
buildings  is  slow  and  imcertain.  It  seemed  that  progress  in  these 
regards  might  be  accelerated  and  guided  by  preparing  some  carefully 
planned  models,  in  a  knock-down  form,  to  be  sent  directly  to  district 
trustees  or  to  county  superintendents,  then  set  up  and  copied  by  the 
carpenters  who  are  called  on  to  build  rural  schools.  The  floor  plans, 
elevations,  and  all  parts  of  these  models  were  drawn  to  scale. 

Three  of  the  models,  2  one-teacher  buildings  and  1  three-teacher 
building,  were  constructed  by  Cooper  &  Bailey,  architects  of  Boston, 
and  1  one-teacher  building,  1  two-teacher  building,  and  1  four-teacher 
building,  were  constructed  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Ittner,  the  school  architect  of 
St.  Louis.  The  floor  plans  were  furnished  by  the  Division  of  School 
Hygiene  and  Sanitation  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Duplicates  of 
these  models  have  been  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  are 
loaned,  on  request,  to  those  who  can  use  them  in  building  school- 
houses. 

A  model  and  numerous  photographs  illustrated  types  of  reenforced 
concrete  buildings.  The  model  shown  was  for  a  concrete  building 
suitable  for  use  in  a  one-teacher  district.  These  concrete  buildings 
were  designed  particularly  to  meet  the  most  advanced  demands  of 
State  regulations  for  fire  protection.  They  are  Uterally  fireproof. 
A  special  feature  claimed  for  these  buildings  is  their  economy  from 
the  point  of  view  of  construction  and  repairs.  Public  School  No.  6, 
at  Irvington,  N.  J.,  has  been  in  use  four  years,  and  the  statement  was 
made  that  not  1  cent  has  been  spent  on  it  for  repairs.  By  the  unit 
system,  buildings  of  factory-made  concrete  parts  are  now  being  put 
up  that  *'are  fireproof,  weatherproof,  dust  proof,  soundproof,  and 
sanitary,'*  at  a  cost  less  than  if  built  of  brick  or  wood.  Photographs 
were  exhibited  of  many  large  school  buildings  constructed  of  reen- 
forced concrete  at  a  smaller  cost  than  the  estimates  submitted  for 
the  construction  of  the  same  in  brick  and  wood. 

Such  an  exhibit  as  this  is  encouraging,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  under  many  conditions  the  best  and  safest  material  to  use  in  the 
construction  of  school  buildings  is  reenforced  concrete;  and  when  it 
is  found  that  the  first  cost  may  be  less  rather  than  greater,  it  will 
cause  more  school  architects  to  plan  for  the  use  of  concrete. 
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Olfi88  blackboards, — Several  glass  blackboards  were  on  exhibition. 
It  is  claimed  for  these  blackboards  that  they  are  absolutely  non- 
absorbent;  that  they  will  not  crack,  craze,  or  deteriorate  in  any  way; 
that  they  are  cleaned  with  a  plain  rag  much  more  easily  than  the 
ordinary  type  of  board.  Since  the  idea  of  glass  blackboards  will  be 
new  to  many  people,  the  following  brief  description  of  how  they  may 
be  made  by  any  careful  workman  may  not  be  amiss: 

Take  a  pane  of  heavy  glass,  the  size  desired,  lay  it  flat  on  a  table, 
and  with  good  quality  of  fine  emery  dust  mixed  with  a  pure  thin  oil 
scrub  it  all  over  so  as  to  cut  the  surface  evenly,  completely,  but 
lightly.  Some  skill  will  be  required  to  do  this,  but  no  one  ought  to 
fail.  Some  time  will  be  required,  and  a  good  deal  of  labor  to  pre- 
pare the  surface  satisfactorily.  When  this  is  done  roughen  the  back 
side  slightly  in  the  same  way  and  paint  it  the  color  desired. 

Set  the  glass  with  the  painted  side  against  the  wall  as  slate  is  set, 
leaving  the  finely  and  carefully  cut  surface  on  the  outside  for  the 
crayon,  and  the  board  is  ready.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say 
that  the  color  on  the  back  side  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  glass  itself. 
Such  a  blackboard  can  be  washed  or  scrubbed  without  damage,  and 
will  absorb  neither  oil  from  the  hands  of  the  children  nor  water  from 
a  sponge.  If  made  well  it  will  cut  the  chalk  readily,  will  show  a 
good  mark,  may  be  easily  cleaned,  and  it  improves  with  use.  Glass 
blackboards  are  the  most  sanitary  boards  thus  far  devised,  and  of 
course  will  last  indefinitely  unless  broken  by  accident. 

DririJcing  fountains, — ^Various  kinds  of  sanitary  drinking  cups  and 
drinking  fountains  were  on  exhibition.  In  addition  to  those  forms 
generally  known  and  of  proved  value,  there  was  a  new  device  for 
sterilizing  dnnking  cups.  This  consisted  of  four  aluminum  cups  so 
connected  with  a  machine  that  while  one  cup  is  filling,  another  is 
sterilized  by  an  alcohol  flame,  so  that  while  the  same  cups  are  used 
again  and  again,  there  is  no  need  of  anyone  drinking  from  a  cup  that 
has  not  been  thoroughly  sterilized.  This  device,  while  it  offers  an 
opportunity  for  complete  sterilization,  is  neither  practicable  for 
ordinary  school  systems  nor  absolutely  safe,  for  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  one  child  from  drinking  a  part  of  the  water  from  a  cup  and 
then  passing  it  to  another.  Besides,  it  is  an  expensive  apparatus^ 
and  l&ely  to  be  very  troublesome  for  children  to  manipulate. 

Many  varieties  of  sanitary  paper  drinking  cups  were  shown,  accom- 
panied by  convenient  devices  for  holding  them.  These  are  both 
sanitary  and  inexpensive,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  is  Ukely  to  prove 
satisfactory  where  large  numbers  of  school  children  must  drink 
quickly  and  safely.  Paper  cups  are  especially  valuable  in  hotels, 
railway  trains,  and  other  public  places  where  it  is  impracticable,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  to  use  bubbling  fountains.    They  will  not 
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prove  satisfactory  for  large  schools,  and  especially  for  the  primary 
grades. 

Several  types  of  bubbling  fountains  in  connection  with  ordinary 
water  jars,  or  coolers,  have  been  manufactured  for  use  in  rural  schools, 
where  waterworks  systems  are  not  found,  or  even  where  a  pressure 
tank  is  not  used.  Two  kinds  of  such  fountains  were  on  exhibition. 
These  will  prove  very  helpful  to  country  and  viUage  schools,  and 
deserve  the  attention  of  all  who  are  seeking  to  avoid  the  menace  of 
dirty  buckets  and  common  drinking  cups. 

Thero  were  two  exhibits  of  paper  towels  for  use  in  schoob  and  in 
public  places  generally.  The  use  of  these  towels  will  greatly  sim- 
plify the  problems  of  cleanliness  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
spread  of  eye  or  skin  diseases.  They  are  put  up  on  rollers  and  in 
pads,  so  that  they  may  be  used  economically  and  with  perfect  clean- 
liness. Where  carefully  supervised,  and  where  the  children  are 
taught  to  use  them  properly,  they  have  proved  acceptable  and  have 
brought  great  relief  from  the  trouble  and  expense  of  individual 
towels.  The  use  of  the  common  roUer  towel  in  schools  or  public 
places  should  be  forbidden  by  law  everywhere. 

Among  other  materials,  devices,  etc.,  included  in  the  exliibition, 
which  have  a  bearing  on  school  sanitation,  may  be  mentioned  a  new 
material  for  flooring,  made  by  a  New  York  concern.  In  appearance 
it  resembles  artificial  stone,  but  it  is  of  light  weight,  comparatively 
noiseless,  nonabsorbent,  and,  it  is  claimed,  is  not  a  rapid  heat  absorber. 
It  is  easily  cleaned,  can  be  made  in  several  colors,  and  is  thoroughly 
fireproof.  This  material  deserves  the  attention  of  school  architects 
and  schoolmen,  with  especial  reference  to  its  use  in  halls  and  domes- 
tic-science rooms. 

The  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  for  Children, — One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant facts  connected  with  the  movement  for  conserving  the  teeth 
of  children  is  the  founding  and  endowment  at  Boston  of  the  Forsyth 
Dental  Infirmary  for  Children.  A  beautiful  model  of  the  building 
now  under  construction  at  140  Fenway  was  exhibited.  This  insti- 
tution was  founded  by  John  Hamilton  Forsyth  and  Thomas  Alex- 
ander Forsyth  in  memory  of  their  brothers,  James  Bennett  and 
George  Henry  Forsyth.  It  was  incorporated  in  1910,  and  has  an 
endowment  of  $2,000,000. 

It  will  offer  opportunity  to  all  deserving  children  under  16  years  of  age  to  obtain 
freely  expert  advice  and  care  for  their  mouths.  *  *  *  Its  functions  will  include 
not  only  care  of  the  teeth,  but  also  related  conditions,  including  defective  palates, 
adenoids,  etc.  ^uch  of  the  work  it  will  be  called  on  to  do  in  its  early  years  will  deal 
with  the  cure  of  defects  already  established .  1 1  is  expected  that,  as  its  scope  enlaigee, 
it  will  have  to  do  in  great  part  with  the  prevention  of  defects  by  oral  prophylaxis. 

Apart  from  the  actual  work  on  mouths,  it  is  expected  to  furnish  valuable  practical 
teaching  in  oral  hygiene.    Just  as  the  sanatoria  for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis  have  served 
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88  centers  for  the  dissemination  of  wisdom  concerning  personal  hyg:iene  by  the  exam- 
ple and  teaching  of  their  patients,  so  it  is  expected  that  this  institution  will  promote 
public  education  in  not  only  oral,  but  also  general  hygiene. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  research.  A  research  fellowship  has  been  established 
and  is  now  held  by  a  man  selected  for  his  fitness.  The  laboratory  will  be  so  equipped 
as  to  offer  opportunity  under  expert  supervision  for  special  work  in  research  by  men 
who  desire  to  do  this  work. 

The  museum  of  the  institution,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  a  depository  for  materials  of  every 
kind  which  can  be  used  for  the  teaching  of  oral  hygiene.  The  lecture  room  will  be 
used  for  the  education  of  the  public  in  dental  matters. 

The  buUding  is  to  be  a  model  in  aU  those  things  which  wiU  insure 
hygienic  conditions  for  operators,  research  workers,  and  the  children. 

Dental  clinic. — ^A  fully  equipped  dental  clinic  was  a  feature  of  the 
exhibit,  and  dentists  were  in  attendance,  busily  examining  the 
mouths  of  children.  The  object  was  to  show  the  method  of  making 
an  examination  of  the  teeth  of  children  in  the  pubhc  schools,  and  of 
keeping  a  record  of  the  same.  The  examinations  were  made  in  an 
aseptic  manner,  the  only  instruments  being  a  bit  of  wood  of  suitable 
size  and  shape,  which  was  used  but  once,  and  a  mouth  mirror  which 
was  carefully  steriUzed  by  the  assistant  after  each  examination; 
the  hands  of  the  operator  never  touched  the  child.  It  was  designed 
to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  examination  of  the  mouths 
of  school  children,  as  it  is  recognized  at  the  present  time  that  a  large 
number  of  the  general  infections  result  from  neglected  mouth  condi- 
tions. An  operative  clinic  in  connection  with  the  examining  clinic 
was  conducted  simply  as  a  demonstration  of  the  methods  of  working 
for  school  children  from  charts  after  the  examinations  had  been  made. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  operators  obtained  their  mate- 
rial— children — through  the  cooperation  of  the  Associated  Charities, 
and  they  could  have  had  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  material, 
the  conditions  were  found  to  be  so  distressing. 

Charts  were  conspicuously  displayed  bearing  inscriptions  such  as 
these: 

The  temporary  set  of  teeth  is  equally  as  important  as  the  permanent  set.  Child- 
hood is  the  growing  period,  when  the  body  should  receive  the  mftTimiim  of  nutrition. 
Food  can  not  nourish  unless  properly  masticated  and  prepared  for  absorption. 

The  child  who  has  defective  teeth  is  more  easily  a  prey  to  all  infectious  diseases. 

Spiral  Jire  escape. — An  interesting  exhibit  was  a  model  of  a  spiral 
fire  escape  in  which,  to  the  delectation  of  visitors,  china  dolls  were 
sent  safely  down  from  imaginary  tall  buildings.  The  essentials  of 
this  fire  escape  consist  of  a  large  steel  cylinder  with  a  spiral  slide 
securely  fastened  to  the  sides  and  to  the  central  axis.  From  each 
floor  of  the  building  to  be  protected  there  is  a  metal  runway  from 
the  building  to  an  opening  into  the  spiral.  When,  therefore,  the  fire 
escape  is  to  be  used,  the  children  march  out  and  jump  into  the  spiral, 
feet  foremost,  and  gravity  does  the  rest.     The  danger  from  clogging 
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the  spiral  is  negligible,  and  the  danger  from  landing  below  is  very 
slight.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  fire  escapes  per  se  will  soon 
be  tiseless,  for  there  is  now  no  excuse  for  the  construction  of  non- 
fireproof  buildings  for  school  purposes,  especially  in  cities. 

The  dust  problem, — ^Most  people  know  in  a  general  way  that  it  is 
unwholesome  to  breathe  dust,  whether  it  is  found  in  the  air  in  build- 
ings or  outside,  for  dust  particles  are  not  only  deleterious  in  them- 
selves by  irritating  and  loading  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  air 
passages,  but  they  carry  with  them  great  numbers  of  bacteria,  path- 
ogenic and  nonpathogenic.  The  problem,  then,  of  clean  air  is  closely 
linked  to  the  problem  of  ventilation,  as  well  as  to  that  of  general 
sanitation. 

One  of  the  hard  problems  in  school  sanitation  in  cities  has  been 
that  of  ridding  the  air  of  dust  and  soot  before  it  is  introduced  into 
the  schoolroom.  It  wiU  not  be  such  a  difficult  problem  to  keep  the 
air  of  school  buildings  free  from  dust  if  the  janitor  is  able  to  take 
from  the  floor  most  of  the  dust  carried  in  by  the  children  before  it  is 
lifted  into  the  air. 

There  was  demonstrated  at  the  exhibition  a  type  of  oil  brush  that 
may  be  used  to  sweep  all  kinds  of  floors.  The  brush  is  fitted  with  a 
reservoir  containing  plain  kerosene  oil.  When  the  brush  is  properly 
used  the  light  row  of  center  tufts  on  the  brush  is  kept  just  moist 
enough  with  the  kerosene  to  dampen  the  dust  and  roll  it  together, 
but  not  to  oil  the  floor.  The  brushes  are  made  in  numerous  styles 
and  sizes.  They  are  already  in  practical  use  in  many  schools  in  the 
West  and  in  some  of  the  public  buildings  at  Washington.  Such  a 
brush  deserves  careful  consideration,  especially  by  country  and  vil- 
lage school  officials,  where  muddy  shoes  are  so  common  and  where 
dust  is  consequently  a  serious  problem  within  the  room. 

Several  varieties  of  sweeping  compounds  designed  to  gather  and 
hold  the  dust  when  floors  are  swept  were  exhibited.  These  are  on 
the  market  and  need  no  special  mention  here.  A  good  quality  of 
sawdust  moistened  with  paraflin  oil  is  a  good  substitute  for  these 
compoimds,  though  some  of  the  preparations  on  the  market  have 
advantages  in  holding  the  dust,  and  they  are  not  prohibitively 
expensive.  Experiments  made  with  such  a  compoimd  by  Dr.  Alvin 
Davison,  professor  of  biology  at  Lafayette  College,  proves  its  use  in 
gathering  up  germs.  He  says,  in  a  pamphlet  on  ''Dust  as  a  Carrier 
of  Disease  in  the  Schoolroom,"  that  ''in  sweeping  an  ordinary  school- 
room the  preparation  used  was  able  to  catch  and  hold  fast  more  than 
a  hundred  million  germs." 

For  floors  and  walls  there  were  mops,  cloths,  and  brushes  impreg- 
nated with  a  chemical  which  causes  them  to  catch  and  hold  the  dust. 
These  mops,  cloths,  and  brushes  are  washable  after  use,  and  when 
thus  cleaned  can  be  used  repeatedly.    Many  of  them  are  particularly 
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useful  for  schools.    In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  janitor- 
size  handle  duster  for  cleaning  walls. 

All  of  these  are  much  more  efELcient  than  damp  cloths  or  any  ordi- 
nary dust  cloths.  They,  of  course;  are  as  applicable  to  home  use  as 
to  school  use.  It  will  be  worth  the  while  of  school  men  to  examine 
these  brushes  and  test  them  by  the  actual  and  regular  work  set  for 
their  janitors. 

A  very  instructive  exhibit  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health  showed  specimens  of  dust  taken  from  machines  operate^  by 
workmen  and  gave  a  vivid  suggestion  of  how  the  lungs  of  workmen 
are  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  irritation  and  imwholesome  conditions. 
This  exhibit  showed  20  varieties  of  dangerous  dusts.  Among  these 
were  noted:  Dust  from  raw  cotton,  this  dust  being  carried  from  the 
field  from  the  time  it  is  picked  until  it  reaches  the  mill;  jute  fiber 
dust;  broom-<^om  fiber  dust,  rattan  dust,  celluloid  dust,  dust  from 
fur,  and  from  various  stages  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  many 
other  commodities. 

Photographs  were  exhibited  showing  many  ingenious  devices  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  dust  with  the  inspired  breath.  Not  only 
must  the  dust  be  drawn  from  the  rooms  by  exhaust  fans  to  make 
some  •  manuf actxuing  industries  safe,  but  the  eyes  of  the  workmen 
must  be  protected  by  strong  glasses,  and  they  must  breathe  through 
various  forms  of  protecting  absorbents  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  nox- 
ious fumes  and  deleterious  gases.  Progress  in  controlling  ''industrial 
dust"  was  shown  in  many  exhibits,  and  this  augurs  well  for  better 
care  of  the  workers  of  the  future. 

Cleardng  and  humidifying  (he  air.— A  complete  air-washing  and 
humidifying  device  was  exhibited,  the  essentials  of  which  are  as 
follows: 

The  air  to  be  used  in  the  school  building  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment is  drawn  through  a  chamber  in  which  a  battery  of  spraying 
nozzles  are  situated.  These  sprays  are  so  set,  so  constructed,  and 
operated  that  the  water  is  broken  into  a  fine  mist  and  driven  directly 
into  the  teeth  of  the  incoming  current  of  air.  As  a  result,  the  dust  , 
particles  in  the  air  are  laden  with  moisture  and  the  space  between 
the  gaseous  atoms  composing  the  air,  filled  with  moistiire;  or,  in  com- 
mon parlance,  the  air  is  completely  saturated.  The  air  then  strikes  a 
syst^  of  zigzag  eliminator  plates  set  vertically,  over  which  sheets 
of  water  flow.  The  moisture-laden  dust  is  caught  by  these  streams 
of  water  and  carried  into  a  settling  tank  below,  or  directly  to  a  waste 
water  pipe.  The  saturated,  washed  air  is  then  heated,  if  heat  is 
required,  or  in  warm  weather  driven  directly  into  the  rooms.  The 
controlling  devices  for  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  water  in 
the  spraying  nozzles,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  driven  into  the 
rooms,  are  essentia  elements  in  regulating  the  percentage  of  satu- 
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ration.  Excellent  results  may  be  expected  where  such  machines  are 
properly  installed  and  operated.  One  practical  difficulty  is  sug- 
gested, however,  and  that  is  that  a  machine  aa  carefuUy  planned  and 
built  as  this  requires  skill  and  brains  on  the  part  of  the  operator  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results.  The  ordinary  school  janitor  is  not 
competent  to  handle  it  and  keep  it  working  aa  it  should  and  would 
with  more  intelligent  supervision.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  due  to 
the  fact  tluLt  our  general  janitor  service  is  at  fault.  The  janitor  of  a 
modem  up-to-date  school  must  be  trained  to  work  with  modem 
machinery,  if  school  sanitation  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of 
health  conditions.  Business  concerns  put  such  machinery  imder  the 
control  of  trained  engineers. 

If  school  buildings  in  cities  could  be  removed  from  the  smoke  and 
dust  zone  and  placed  in  large  groimds,  there  would  be  less  need  of 
washing  the  air.  But  the  need  for  humidifying  the  air  in  cold  cli- 
mates is  g^ieraUy  recognized  by  all  students  of  school  hygiene. 

Schoolrooms  where  dry  air  is  troublesome  will  be  able  to  relieve 
this  dryness  somewhat  by  the  use  ot  a  device  in  the  exhibition  con- 
sisting of  a  wheel-shaped  affair  made  with  crossed  porous  tubes 
attached  to  an  ordinary  electric  fan.  The  tubes  aa  exhibited  were 
fed  with  a  fragrant  compound  of  oil  of  pine  needles,  oil  of  sweet  birch, 
oil  of  sandalwood,  and  eucalyptol.  This  gave  a  delightfuUy  refresh- 
ing odor  and  added  some  moisture  to  the  air.  They  could  be  made 
larger  and  set  in  a  hot-air  chamber  and  fed  with  water.  This  device 
has  been  in  use  in  Germany  for  a  mmiber  of  years.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  the  apparatus  will  properly  humidify  the  air;  it  will,  however, 
alleviate  to  some  degree  the  conditions  in  a  schoolroom  where  the 
air  is  dry  and  malodorous. 

Sanitary  Unlets. — It  is  almost  futile  to  have  clean  schoolrooms, 
sanitary  drinking  foimtains,  and  the  other  modem  means  of  pre- 
serving the  health  of  the  child  in  school  unless  equally  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  sanitation  of  the  school  toilet,  whether  in  the 
bi^lding  or  out  of  doors,  tn  the  first  place  the  lesson  of  contamina- 
tion needs  to  be  continuaUy  driven  home.  Early  life  is  intricately 
bound  up  with  it,  and  unless  we  teach  the  children  of  to-day  what 
is  wrong  with  most  of  our  sanitary  arrangements,  and  how  they  can 
be  made  right,  the  par^its  of  to-morrow  will  be  as  much  at  fault  as 
we  are  to-day. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  a  model  exhibited  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  shows  as  simply  as  is  possible  what  hap- 
pens in  too  many  instances  on  school  groxmds  or  on  the  farm.  The 
scene  is  a  typical  attractive  farmhouse,  but  the  modeler  for  our  pur- 
pose has  cut  away  the  earth  which  hides  from  us  the  unpleasant 
underside  of  the  picture.  The  well  is  bored  deep — there  can  be  no 
complaint  on  that  score.    The  arrangement  of  the  strata,  however. 
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tells  the  story  of  contamination.  From  the  privy  the  waste  oozes 
through  the  porous  layer  into  the  fissured  rock.  Through  these  fis- 
sures it  goes  until  it  strikes  the  layer  of  impermeable  clay  between  the 
rock  and  water-bearing  strata.  Not  being  able  to  get  through  the 
clay,  it  follows  the  slope  and  soon  reaches  the  well  bore.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  well  the  waste  from  the  stable  penetrates  similarly 
the  porous  layer  and  works  down  through  the  fissures  in  the  rock  imtil 
it  too  finds  a  resting  place  in  the  already  contaminated  well. 

The  problem  of  the  farm  and  school  privy,  therefore,  is  one  of  ar- 
resting the  waste  before  it  can  get  into  the  ground  and  contaminate 
the  soil  and  the  water  supply.  How  much  can  be  done  to  remedy 
the  usual  bad  condition  by  making  certain  changes  in  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  old-fashioned  closet  is  seldom  realized. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  showed  a  number  of  mod- 
els of  3anitary  privies  that  are  a  striking  contrast  to  the  typical  school 
and  farm  building.  These  privies  are,  first  of  all,  properly  ventilated, 
in  forcible  contrast  to  the  prevailing  type,  and  the  openings  to 
provide  ventilation  are  carefully  screened.  The  waste  matter, 
instead  of  entering  the  ground  on  its  journey  to  some  well  or  spring 
in  the  vicinity,  is  caught  in  a  sanitary  container,  where  it  can  be 
easily  treated  to  remove  the  great  mass  of  objectionable  matter. 

The  L.  R.  S.  privy  was  shown,  the  principle  of  which  is  as  follows: 
The  solid  matter  is  liquefied,  and  the  liquid  that  issues  from  the  con- 
tainer is  of  small  volume,  very  much  less  dangerous  to  health,  and  can 
be  easily  sterilized  if  desired.  The  construction  of  this  privy  is  not 
expensive,  and  it  can  be  built  to  serve  any  country  school.  An 
account  of  sanitary  privies,  with  illustrations,  may  be  found  in  Bul- 
letin No.  37,  1910,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and 
may  be  had  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  6  cents. 

School  desks. — ^The  proper  adjustment  of  school  desks  is  still  a 
problem,  as  the  ideal  hygienic  school  desk  has  yet  to  be  made.  In 
addition  to  a  number  of  the  usual  styles  of  school  desks,  a  special  desk 
for  crippled  or  abnormal  children  was  displayed.  The  chair  accom- 
panying this  desk  has  an  adjustable  sloping  back,  and  the  desk 
itself  is  adjustable  to  different  heights.  A  special  feature  of  the 
adjustable  chair  seat  for  crippled  children  is  the  hinged  section,  which 
remains  up  or  down  according  to  the  needs  of  the  child;  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  child  has  a  stiff  leg,  the  seat  may  be  adjusted  to  its  support 
without  discomfort  to  the  child.  Several  examples  of  movable  seats 
were  shown,  and  a  special  plea  was  made  in  connection  with  this 
exhibit  for  this  type  of  seat.  Attention  was  called  to  the  danger  of 
forcing  pupils  to  sit  at  a  fixed  desk  of  specific  size.    The  literature 
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distributed  by  the  exhibitors  quotes  Dr.  Montessori  to  the  following 
effect: 

The  principal  modification  in  the  matter  of  school  furnishing  is  the  abolition  of 
desks  and  benches  or  stationary  chairs. 

I  know  the  first  objection  which  will  present  itself  to  the  minds  of  persons  accustomed 
to  the  old-tune  methods  of  discipline — ^the  children  in  these  schools  moving  about,  will 
overturn  the  little  tables  and  chairs,  producing  noise  and  disorder— but  this  is  a  preju- 
dice which  has  long  existed  in  the  minds  of  those  dealing  with  little  children,  and  for 
which  there  is  no  real  foundation. 

Swaddling  clothes  have  for  many  centuries  been  considered  necessaxy  to  the  new- 
bom  babe,  walking  chairs  to  the  child  who  is  learning  to  walk.  So  in  the  school  we 
still  believe  it  necessary  to  have  heavy  desks  and  chairs  fastened  to  the  floor.  All 
these  things  are  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  child  ^ould  grow  in  immobility,  and 
upon  the  strange  prejudice  that,  in  order  to  execute  any  educational  movement,  we 
must  maintain  a  special  position  of  the  body. 


HYGIENE  AND  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  health  authorities  of  New  York  City  are  undertaking  an  almost 
superhuman  task  in  attempting  to  check  the  ravages  of  puhnonary 
tuberculosis.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  plan  presented 
as  a  part  of  their  health  exhibit,  excerpts  from  one  of  the  Monograph 
Series  (No.  I,  February,  1912),  published  by  the  department  of  health, 
and  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  this  paper  (p.  40),  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  educational  work  of  the  department  in  teach- 
ing the  people  how  to  prevent  infection  and  how  to  undertake  to 
effect  a  cure  when  infected.  These  directions  are  worth  the  careful 
consideration  of  teachers,  health  authorities,  and  all  others  who  are 
striving  to  conquer  the  "Great  White  Plague." 

The  value  ofpwre  air. — ^In  all  the  exhibits  relating  to  the  newer  and 
better  school  buildings  of  the  country,  a  noticeable  improvement  was 
evident  in  miethods  of  construction  and  equipment  with  reference  to 
ventilation.  All  large  city  school  buildings  recently  constructed  are 
equipped  with  the  plenum  system  of  ventilation.  This  means  that 
fresh  air  is  forced  into  these  buildings  by  a  fan  system  so  installed 
and  so  regulated  as  to  furnish  to  each  child  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure 
air.  Because  many  plenum  and  other  systems  of  ventilation  have 
been  erroneously  installed  and  poorly  operated  in  modem  school 
buildings  in  the  past  few  years,  some  school  men  have  hastily  con- 
cluded that  we  are  proceeding  on  the  wrong  method,  and  have 
condemned  without  due  consideration. 

The  chief  cause  for  this  complaint  is  the  attempt  to  furnish  suffi- 
cient air  with  a  fan  or  fans  too  small  to  do  the  work  expected  of 
th^n.  It  \k  false  economy  to  install  fans  requiring  a  maximum  speed 
to  furnish  the  quantity  of  air  required.    The  ducts  to  carry  the  air 
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to  and  from  the  schoolrooms  should  be  ample  to  insure  sufficient 
movement  of  the  air  to  keep  all  parts  of  each  room  well  ventilated. 
It  was  interesting  to  n9te  in  the  large  exhibits  of  up-to^late  manu- 
facturing establishments  that  inadequacy  in  these  respects  was  gen- 
erally avoided;  for  it  has  been  learned  that  economy  in  operation 
is  always  conserved  by  the  use  of  machinery  whose  maximum  power 
is  always  far  beyond  the  ordinary  requirements.  Where  many  people 
work,  for  many  consecutive  hours  during  cold  weather,  in  ti^t,  well- 
constructed  buildings,  no  other  sjrstem  of  ventilation  has  been  devised 
^hich  gives  as  good  results  as  the  plenum  system,  aided  by  an  exhaust 
fan  or  some  other  method  of  artificially  creating  a  draft  in  the  outlet 
ducts.  In  practically  all  of  the  manufacturing  industries  where  pure 
air  for  the  workers  means  better  work  and  a  larger  output,  the  ventila- 
tion furnished  is  more  nearly  adequate  to  the  needs  of  good  health 
than  in  our  best  schools.  False  economy  in  factories  shows  in  dollars 
and  cents;  in  schools  the  direct  economic  bearing  of  bad  air  is  not 
so  readily  seen,  but  the  bills  are  finally  paid  in  health  and  life. 

Openrair  schools  and  open-air  sleeping  rooms. — ^The  movement  for 
open-air  schools  is  directly  traceable  to  the  recuperative  effect  of 
outdoor  air  on  sick  children  and  adults.  It  was  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  exhibits  of  hospitals  and  sanitariums,  especially 
those  designed  for  the  care  of  tuberculous  patients,  would  show  the 
greatest  progress  in  this  direction,  and  that  schools  for  defective 
and  anemic  children  should  show  more  provision  for  outdoor  class- 
rooms than  schools  for  normal  and  healthy  children.  But  the  fact 
that  the  effect  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  fresh  air  and  of  the  out-of- 
doors  was  shown  in  all  such  buildings  is  a  very  hopeful  sign.  More- 
over, the  movement  is  spreading  to  the  homes,  the  shops,  and 
especially  to  those  industrial  and  financial  organizations  which  count 
the  health  and  welfare  of  their  workmen  as  a  financial  asset.  It 
marked  a  new  era  in  educational  hygiene  when  insurance  companies 
found  that  it  would  be  profitable  for  them  to  teach  their  policy 
holders  not  only  to  keep  themselves  well  and  thus  prolong  their  Uves,  bu  t 
also  to  keep  their  families  well  and  happy,  and  thus  indirectly  to  make 
the  payment  of  premiums  more  regular  and  certain.  In  one  of  the 
beautifully  printed  booklets  exhibited  by  a  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, photographic  illustrations  were  shown  of  methods  of  construct- 
ing outdoor  sleeping  rooms,  and  were  accompanied  by  such  legends  as 
these: 

Plenty  of  good  fresh  air  will  make  the  fires  of  life  aad  health  bum  brighter;  there- 
fore do  not  hib^nate — ^ventilate. 

If  you  can't  work  outdoors,  sleep  outdoors. 

The  only  ni^t  air  that  is  injurious  is  last  night'a. 
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A  life  insurance  company  showed  a  model  of  its  sanitarium  where 
consumptives  are  treated.  In  connection  with  this  model  placards 
were  exhibited  saying: 

When  a  ccmsomptiye  can  not  be  sent  to  a  Banitarium,  arrangements  for  taking  the 
cure  at  home  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  discovered. 

Sleep  with  your  windows  open.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  nig^t  air.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  cold  air. 

Do  not  live  in  a  room  where  there  is  no  fresh  air.  Do  not  work  in  a  room  where 
there  is  no  fresh  air.    Do  not  sleep  in  a  room  where  there  is  no  fresh  air. 

Consumption  is  a  preventable  disease;  it  is  a  curable  disease. 

Sunlight  and  fresh  air  kill  tuberculosis  germs. 

This  sanitarium  was  constructed  for  the  cure  of  clerks  and  those 
who  have  developed  tuberculosis  while  in  the  service  of  the  company. 
There  are  415  acres  included  in  the  sanitarium  groimds.  The  buildings 
are  fireproof  throughout,  and  are  designed  to  acconunodate  200 
patients.  It  is  planned  to  have  also  an  extensive  garden  in  connection 
with  it,  where  fresh  farm  products  can  be  utilized  for  food,  and 
where  helpful  outdoor  work  for  the  patients  znay  be  obtained.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  in  the  buildings  open-air  sleeping  rooms  and 
opportunities  for  open-air  exercise  and  recreation  have  received 
paramount  attention. 

The  same  company,  in  connection  with  its  exhibits,  distributed  an 
illustrated  pamphlet  with  the  title.  Directions  for  Uving  and  sleeping  in 
the  open  air.  On  the  bottom  of  the  outside  cover,  it  was  stated  that 
this  was  '^  issued  for  the  use  of  policy  holders.''  This  pamphlet  was 
prepared  for  the  company  by  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Carrington,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis.  It  is  all  educational  document,  pure  and  simple, 
written  by  an  eminent  specialist  and  iUustrated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
help  anyone  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  open-air  sleeping 
rooms.  It  is  barely  possible  that  this  company  had  in  mind  to  do  a 
general  social  service  by  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet;  but  it  is 
pr^tically  certain  that  it  would  not  have  been  printed  had  they  not 
realized  that  it  would  serve  to  teach  their  policy  holders  and  all 
others  who  read  it  that  sleeping  in  the  open  air  will  insure  better 
health  and  longer  lives  and  in  the  end  prove  a  good  investment  for 
all  concerned.  Such  educational  work  pays,  and  business  corpora- 
tions are  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  conunercial  aspects  of 
good  health.  This  kind  of ''  enlightened  selfishness  "  is  a  sort  to  which 
no  worker  can  object,  for  it  helps  both  capital  and  labor  and  harms 
neither.  It  approximates  a  phase  of  practical  ethics  which  suggests 
a  basis  for  a  larger  common  understanding. 

This  same  compaixy  has  established  a  visiting  nurse  service  for  its 
sick  industrial  policy  holders.    While  of  course  such  service  is 
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expected  to  aid  directly  in  helping  to  save  the  lives  of  these  policy 
holders,  the  real  aim  and  purpose  of  this  service  is  educational.  The 
significant  remark  made  about  the  value  of  the  nurse  in  the  printed 
matter  is  this: 

It  18  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  company  to  realize  that  the  work  of  a  nurse 
is  part  of  an  educational  propaganda,  and  that  in  the  long  run  her  services  must 
redotmd  to  the  general  benefit  and  welfare  of  the  policy  holders.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  in  time  strong  evidence  will  be  forthcoming  of  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  mortality  of  policy  holders.  *  *  *  As  a  matter  of  interest, 
it  may  be  noted  that  at  the  end  of  June,  1912,  the  nursing  service  experiment  was 
being  conducted  in  approximately  1,104  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  for  the  year  1912  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  a  total  of  1,000,000 
visits  will  be  made  to  policy  holders  of  the  company  at  a  total  cost  of  $500,000. 

It  would  be  a  dull  mind  indeed  which  could  not  see  that  such 
activity  as  this,  duplicated  in  its  general  purposes  and  work  by 
numerous  other  business  concerns,  represents  a  new  phase  of  edu- 
cational service  to  the  whole  nation.  It  matters  not  who  does  the 
teaching  so  long  as  it  is  done  effectively  and  purposefully. 

In  the  exhibit  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  showing  tJie  "Cooley  Farms,'' 
there  was  a  plaster  cast  model  of  a  500-acre  farm  for  a  tuberculosis 
sanitarium  to  cost  $500,000,  as  well  as  of  a  colony  farm  of  500  acres 
for  an  infirmary  or  almshouse.  In  the  exhibit  a  placard  stated  that 
2,000  acres  of  land  furnished  opportunity  for  8,000  prisoners  to  work 
in  the  open  fields,  without  lock  or  bar.  *'The  open  sky  is  better  than 
the  dark  cell."  These  facts  remind  us  agaii^  that  we  are  giving  rela- 
tively more  attention  to  those  who  have  gone  wrong  than  we  are 
giving  to  to  those  who  have  not  yet  gone  wrong,  and  will  not  go 
wrong  if  they  have  the  opportunity  of  decent  treatment  and  decent 
development.  It  seems  unfortunate  *that  our  minds,  even  in  exhi- 
bitions on  hygiene,  have  been  concentrated  on  cure  instead  of  on 
prevention.  Still,  the  fact  that  authorities  are  realizing  that  the  open 
air  and  the  sky  and  employment  will  reconstruct  body  and  soid  of 
both  the  sick  and  the  criminal  has  for  us  the  lesson  so  often  taught 
of  late,  that  fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  congenial  wholesome  employ- 
ment offer  the  biggest  developmental  opportunity  any  man  needs. 

In  order  to  see  how  the  cities  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
country  are  undertaking  to  meet  the  difficult  health  situations  brought 
about  by  the  great  influx  of  population  from  foreign  countries  and 
congestion  of  the  population,  one  only  needed  to  read  a  card  posted 
by  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Public  HealUi  Association,  showing  the  age, 
sex,  nationality,  and  diagnosis  of  the  children  who  were  gathered  in 
their  open-air  schools  which  were  started  July  4,  1912.  The  chart 
here  follows. 
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Open-air  ichool,  RoAesUr,  N.  Y. 


Boy  Samta. — ^The  exhibit  of  the  Boy  Scouts  consisted  chiefly  of 
photographs  of  boys  on  the  trail,  in  camp,  fishing,  signaling,  drilling, 
and  the  general  opportunities  they  have  in  their  "hikes"  for  coming 
in  contact  with  nature  and  trying  to  make  themselves  comfortable 
and  happy  under  various  conditions.  Other  photographs  show  them 
exercising,  swimming,  boating,  and  at  lectures  on  "first  aid;"  study- 
ing trees,  and  in  general  trying  to  adapt  themselves  to  nature  and 
make  the  most  of  situations  away  from  the  hurry  of  the  crowd.  The 
great  expansion  of  this  movement  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  one 
of  the  wendOTS  of  oi^^anization.  Whether  or  not  this  will  degen- 
erate into  a  sort  of  semipreparation  for  war,  one  can  not  say,  but  at 
present  it  is  doing  enormous  good  in  taking  boys  out  of  the  cities  and 
^ving  them  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  bringing  them  in  contact  with 
nature  in  ita  various  moods  and  conditions.  Without  such  an  organi- 
zation as  this,  many  boys  would  never  get  the  opportunity  thus  given 
for  journeys  into  the  country  to  test  their  own  strength  and  develop 
their  own  powess. 

Tom  Sawyer  was  a  philosopher,  and  knew  how  to  get  other  boys  to 
do  his  work  if  only  in  some  way  he  could  get  those  boys  to  imagine 
that  it  was  play  and  not  work. 

The  Kansas  Boy  Scouts  have  oi^anized  an  antifly  campaign  under 
the  guise  of  tmiform  and  military  tactics  and  the  other  Uttle  folderol 
of  organization.  Wise  heads  have  directed  their  energy  and  strength 
to  cleaning  up  backyards,  dirty  streets,  and  setting  an  example  before 
older  people  of  cleanliness  and  all  that  is  associated  with  it. 
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INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE. 

Without  doubt  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  progress  in 
hygienic  living  was  that  shown  by  the  rapid  development  of  methods 
of  protecting  workmen  from  what  are  known  as  occupational  dis- 
eases. Knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  and  of  the  economic  value 
of  health  is  slowly  but  surely  revolutionizing  the  attitude  of  manu- 
facturers toward  their  employees.  Due  to  the  fact  that  good  health 
is  now  being  valued  as  an  economical  asset,  not  only  by  the  workman 
but  also  by  the  employer  of  labor,  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  matter  of 
humanitarian  sympathy  to  furnish  fresh,  clean  air,  good  light,  and 
safe  environment  to  workmen;  it  also  pays.  Perhaps  no  phase  of 
hygienic  science  received,  on  the  whole,  so  much  attention  in  the 
exhibition  as  this.  At  first  glance  it  may  seem  to  indicate  low  ethical 
standards  of  our  people  to  find  that  better  health  conditions  are  often 
contingent  on  mere  economic  considerations.  But  on  closer  analysis, 
one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  form 
of  ethics.  The  fundamental  principle  everywhere  exhibited  in  society, 
which  demands  returns  comparable  to  the  science  and  skill  involved 
in  the  labor,  is  finding  a  new  exemplification  in  the  economic  value 
of  good  health  and  congenial  environment. 

It  is  one-sided  ethics  to  give  without  the  expectation  of  some 
form  of  return.  True,  the  highest  form  of  return  in  many  under- 
takings is  not  measureable  by  economic  standards;  but  business  life 
must  be  so  measured,  else  it  cotdd  not  be  maintained  or  developed. 
Where  the  demands  of  the  workman  for  wholesome  conditions  are 
seen  to  be  not  only  consistent  with  his  own  welfare  and  happiness 
but  likewise  compatible  with  the  economic  success  of  employers,  then 
a  higher  and  saf^  plane  has  been  reached  and  the  dangers  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  misunderstandings  lessened. 

Laimdry  workers  are  now  relieved  from  excessive  steam  and  humid- 
ity in  the  workrooms.  This  is  done  by  the  plenum  and  exhaust- 
fan  system,  which  not  only  furnishes  fre^  air  but  removes  the  steam 
and  imdue  humidity  from  the  air.  The  exhibition  on  the  cotton 
industry  showed  wonderful  progress  in  the  way  of  removing  lint  from 
the  air  and  in  humidifying  and  ventilating.  In  the  best  woolen 
mills,  where  workers  are  exposed  to  infection  and  the  inhalation  of 
shreds  of  fiber,  the  lighting  and  ventilation  and  cleanliness  are 
being  looked  after  with  great  care.  There  was  also  a  great  mass  of 
photogri^hd  showing  factories  with  ideal  sanitary  conditions,  and 
some  showing  bad  conditions  and  ineffective  apparatus. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  modem  factory  life  is  the  rapid 
development  of  life-saving  through  better  ventilation.  In  all 
phases  of  manufacturing  where  dust  and  bits  of  metal  or  glass  are 
likely  to  be  scattered  through  the  air,  and  thereby  injure  the  health 
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of  the  workmen,  the  fan  sjrBtem  of  fumidiiiig  fresh  air  and  exhausting 
the  dust  is  bringing  much  relief.  This  method  was  shown  in  the 
manufacture  of  cut  g^ass  and  photo-engraving  by  fan  systems  for 
exhausting  the  fumes  and  other  deleterious  substances  released  by 
chemical  or  other  processes.  The  composing  rooms  of  new^ap^is, 
whether  in  the  basement. or  in  the  attic,  are  now  yentilated  and 
purified,  not  only  as  a  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  workmen, 
but  from  an  economical  point  of  view;  it  has  been  found  tiiat  wori^- 
men  will  do  better  work  and  more  work  under  these  conditions  than 
under  insanitary  conditions  of  the  air.  Even  in  those  manufacturing 
establishments  where  comparatively  little  dust  is  released,  but 
where  many  people  are  at  work,  the  air  is  purified  in  winter  by 
means  of  forced  ventilation,  and  in  summer  large  windows  furnish 
abundant  fresh  air. 

The  industrial  diseases  reported  to  the  State  department  of  labor 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1911,  under  New  York  reporting  laws, 
show  a  total  of  146  cases,  lead  poison  leading  all  others,  with  caisson 
disease  second. 

The  best  department  stores  throu^out  the  country  are  seriously 
engaged  in  furnishing  to  their  salesmen  and  women  good  air,  rest 
rooms,  sanitary  toilets,  ventilated  locker  rooms,  sanitary  drinking 
fountains,  emergency  hospitals  for  women;  and  instruments  have 
been  designed  for  analyzing  air  in  various  workshops  and  mercantile 
establishments.  Rogers's  apparatus  for  determining  carbonic  acid 
(00,)  was  on  exhibition  in  connection  with  the  display  of  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  establishments. 

A  large  and  well-known  manufacturing  company  exhibited  its  care 
for  the  health  of  its  employees  by  illustrated  lectures  on  digestion,  per- 
sonal hygiene,  circulation,  respiration,  effects  of  narcotics,  housing  con- 
ditions, tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  and  campaigns  against  the  fly. 
It  attempts  to  improve  its  shop  conditions  by  special  cleanliness, 
systematic  disinfection,  and  perfect  ventilation.  It  furnishes  baths 
for  all  its  employees,  and  maintains  a  sanitary  barber  shop.  Clean 
aprons  and  deevelets  are  provided,  also  individual  towels,  combs, 
and  brushes,  the  latter  being  sterilized  daily.  It  employs  a  factory 
physician  who  makes  a  physical  examination  of  all  employees;  an 
oculist  who  looks  after  the  eyes  of  the  workmen;  trained  nurses  to 
care  for  the  sick  and  advise  those  who  are  in  need  of  their  services. 
It  provides  an  emergency  hospital  and  ambulances.  It  has  organized 
relief  associations,  and  changes  the  occupations  of  the  workmen  in 
order  to  help  them  maintain  their  health. 

One  cabinet  of  this  exhibit  was  devoted  to  the  importance  of  air 
and  light.  Prominent  among  the  placards  in  this  cabinet  were  the 
following: 
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Don't  sleep  where  there  is  no  fresh  air;  don't  work  where  there  is  no  fresh 
air;  don't  live  where  there  is  no  fresh  air. 

The  trouble  is  that  people  do  not  allow  enough  fresh  air  and  enough  sunlight 
into  their  roems. 

Consumption  causes  more  deaths  than  any  other  disease.  Nearly  one-third 
of  aH  the  people  that  die  between  20  and  45  years  of  age  die  of  consumption. 

Consumption  is  caused  by  the  dust  from  dry  spit.  Don't  spit  on  stairs. 
Don't  spit  on  sidewalks. 

The  germs  of  tuberculosis  enter  the  living  body  through  the  lungs  and 
mouth  by  breathing;  also  by  infected  food. 

The  only  consumptive  to  be  afraid  of  is  the  careless  consumptive. 
He  cou£^  and  spits  anywhere  and  everywhere;  he  is  a  danger  to  the 
neighborhood. 

Alcoholic  drinks  are  particularly  bad  for  persons  suffering  from  consump- 
tion.   They  don't  cure,  they  IdU. 

A  large  number  of  beautifully  colored  photographs  of  interiors  of 
workrooms  and  machine  shops,  showing  abundance  of  good  light, 
were  exhibited.  The  grounds  about  the  buildings  are  kept  clean  and 
are  beautified  with  vines  and  flowers.  One  placard  stated  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  buildings  are  glass,  thus  giving  ample  opportunity  for 
sunshine  and  fresh  air.  Air,  light,  water,  food,  and  exercise  are  men- 
tioned as  the  essentials  of  hygiene  in  connection  with  its  industry. 
Fresh  air  is  furnished  by  means  of  forced  ventilation,  taking  the  air 
from  above  the  buildings  and  forcing  it  into  the  rooms  by  means  of 
fans.  Foul  air  is  also  drawn  out  through  the  wall  by  ventilators  and 
exhaust  fans.  All  air  in  the  buildings  is  changed  every  15  minutes. 
The  buildings  are  removed  from  other  buildings,  so  that  there  is  air 
space  between  them  all,  and  to  prevent  contamination  of  the  air 
160  acres  of  park  land  separate  the  buildings  from  other  structures. 
Light  is  furnished  through  windows  aggregating  four-fifths  of  the 
wall  space  of  all  the  buildings.  The  buildings  are  painted  a  soft 
color,  so  that  the  glare  wiU  not  weary  the  eyes. 

Sanitary  drinking  cups,  sanitary  drinking  fountains,  and  distilled 
and  aerated  water  are  iised,  and  no  ice  comes  in  contact  with  the 
drinking  water.  In  the  food  department  there  are  sanitary  kitchens, 
a  cold-storage  plant,  and  specially  trained  waiters  who  are  required 
to  take  every  precaution  to  prevent  contamination  of  foods.  To 
furnish  proper  exercise  there  are  gymnasiums,  a  country  club,  horse 
riding,  baseball  diamond,  tennis  courts,  golf  clubs,  a  cross-country 
walking  club,  and  ample  playgrounds.  For  women,  morning  and 
afternoon  recesses. 

Truly,  such  a  program  as  this  reads  as  if  it  were  made  for  a  special 
school  of  sanitary  living,  and  in  reality  it  is  such.  But  primarily 
it  was  developed  as  a  business  proposition.  The  company  has 
foimd  that  good  health  among  its  workers  is  one  of  its  most  valuable 
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assets,  and  that  every  precaution  it  can  take  to  guard  them  from 
accident  or  disease  is  money  well  spent.  It  has  also  discovered  that 
recreation  and  fim  constitute  a  vital  part  of  a  man's  needs,  and  that 
it  pays  for  a  manufacturer  to  make  provision  for  this  phase  of  the 
life  of  workers. 


NOURISHMBNT  OF  CHILDREN. 

American  custom  has  not  yet  sanctioned  many  health  measures  by 
the  city  and  State  that  more  paternal  Governments  have  long  put 
into  effect.  Most  suggestions  for  direct  supervision  of  the  nourish- 
ment of  school  children  in  this  country  are  generally  frowned  upon  by 
educators  and  the  public  alike.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  American  teachers  have  not  b^;un  to  do  as  much  in  an  advisory 
way  toward  solving  the  problem  of  malnutrition  as  they  can  do. 
Some  of  the  points  upon  which  the  teacher  can  give  very  definite 
instruction  were  shown  interestingly  in  the  exhibit. 

First  of  all,  in  a  great  number  of  the  exhibits,  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  necessity  for  proper  infant  feeding.  After  the  child  becomes 
of  school  age,  the  teacher  becomes  in  a  sense  the  most  important 
supervisor  of  the  health  of  the  children.  The  ill  effects  of  insufficient 
or  improper  nourishment,  which  may  not  always  show  when  the 
child  is  at  play  in  the  house  or  out  of  doors,  are  revealed  directly  to 
the  teacher  during  the  school  session.  Inattention,  appaj*ent  dull- 
ness, and  all  the  various  irregularities  that  come  from  lack  of  nutri- 
tion reveal  themselves  to  the  practiced  teacher. 

The  importance  of  the  cleanliness  of  purchased  products  was  idso 
strikingly  emphasized.  If  a  child  can  be  taught  to  imderstand  the 
risk  of  unclean  markets,  he  will  impart  this  information  to  the  parents. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of  large  cities  having  an 
alien  population.  As  im  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  teaching 
the  significance  of  cleanliness  in  the  sale  of  groceries  and  similar  goods, 
an  exhibit  by  the  market  committee  of  the  Women's  Mimicipal  League 
of  Boston  may  be  taken.  On  one  side  of  «i  aisle  was  a  model  of  a 
small  city  grocery  and  vegetable  stand  of  the  imdesirable  sort.  The 
potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  onions  all  mingled  together  in  dirty 
boxes,  with  a  not-too-dean  fox  tender  standing  guard  over  them;  a 
rough-board  table  with  a  pile  of  nondescript  bread,  cakes,  crackers^ 
and  rolls,  flanked  by  more  vegetaUes,  and  some  canned  goods  in 
decidedly  unattractive  cans,  with  a  cat,  that  notorious  carrier  of 
germs,  seated  in  the  midst.  Flies  were  onmipresent^  and  the  pro- 
prietor's coat  was  ready  to  be  thrown  over  this  food  supply  in  case 
of  rain. 

On  the  other  side  was  a  clean  market,  amply  protected  Arom  dust 
and  flies.    The  bread  was  wrapped  in  sealed  wrappers;  the  cakes  and 
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rolls  were  under  glass  covers;  the  gioceries  were  all  kept  separate 
and  distinct  in  glass  compartments;  and  the  whole  environment 
clean  and  inviting,  with  little  added  expense. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  exhibit  was  to  show  those  who  oi^t  to 
know  the  importance  of  the  scrupulous  care  of  food  products  for 
household  consumption.  The  successful  accomplishment  of  this 
represents  one  of  the  first  and  most  needed  st^  in  providing  proper 
food  for  children. 

The  Women's  Municipal  League  of  Boston  also  exhibited  a  model 
of  a  play  grocery  shop  of  the  better  type,  which  is  carried  fnnn  one 
social  settlement  house  to  another.  The  children  play  in  it,  and 
through  it  are  tau^t  the  value  of  orderliness  and  cleanliness.  This 
shop  as  shown  was  inexpensive  to  equip,  and  for  the  few  dollars 
outlay  necessary  almost  any  community  could  demonstrate  to  its 
children,  and  through  them  teach  the  parents  and  dealers  themselves, 
the  ease  with  which  cleanliness  can  be  obtained. 

In  this  same  connection  the  New  York  association  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  poor  demonstrated  in  an  interesting  fashion 
what  can  be  done  in  providing  wholesome  and  economical  m^eals  for 
school  children.  Six  prepared  meals  were  shown  in  modek.  The 
first  three  represented  what  the  school  child  was  fed  by  the  parents 
before  they  had  instruction  in  food  values.  The  second  three  showed 
the  meals  provided  by  the  parents  after  they  knew  what  to  give  their 
children.  If  every  teacher  could  see  these  two  varieties  and  could 
impress  in  this  objective  way  the  children  or  their  parents  with  the 
importance  of  the  difference  between  the  two,  there  would  be  fewer 
ill-nourished  and  underfed  school  children  to  dawdle  away  their  time 
because  of  insufficient  energy  at  command. 

The  following  are  the  menus: 
Before  instruction. 

Break/asL'  Coffee  with  milk  and  sugar,  cruller,  and  sugared  bun. 

Lunck:  Co£fee  with  milk  and  sugar,  bread  and  butter,  cruller,  and  slice  of  ham. 

Dinner:  Coffee  with  milk  and  sugar,  bread  and  butter,  bolpgna,  pickle,  piece  of 
pie,  and  dish  of  sliced  bananas. 

After  instruction. 

Br^a^faH:  Chocolate,  bowl  of  cereal,  pitcher  (A  milk,  whole-wheat  bfead,  dish  of 
prunes. 

Ltmch:  Glass  of  milk,  bowl  of  soup,  bread  and  butter,  homemade  cookies. 

Dinner:  Lamb  chop,  bread  and  butter,  spinach  with  egg,  boiled  potato,  dish  of 
bananas. 

In  connection  with  this  exhibit,  pictures  were  shown  of  actual 
scenes  wherein  the  New  York  association  is  teaching  50,000  little 
mothers  how  to  cook  and  manage  other  household  duties.  Photo- 
graphs of  children  properly  nourished  and  of  those  improperly  nour- 
ished were  displayed. 
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In  many  departments  of  the  exhibition  a  great  many  charts  and 
Ulnstratiye  materials  showing  the  value  of  the  proper  feeding  of 
infants  were  exhibited.  Tiie  difference  between  the  natural  milk 
for  the  baby  and  other  forms  of  food  was  very  strildngly  illustrated. 
One  chart  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
showing  the  composition  of  foods  for  infants,  made  it  very  clear  that 
no  prepared  food  even  approximated  the  natural  breast  food  in  its 
composition  and  proportion;  cow's  milk  and  goat's  milk  are  far  more 
nearly  like  natural  human  milk  than  any  of  the  prepared  foods  on 
the  market.  Other  charts  showed  food  formulas  for  diildren  of  vari- 
ous ages.  These  exhibits  gave  a  striking  illustration  of  how  modem 
science,  worked  out  patiently  in  the  laboratory,  can  be  and  is  made 
of  the  utmost  value  in  a  practical  way.  Not  only  has  it  brought  to 
our  attention  the  great  importance  of  proper  diet,  but  it  has  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  information  through  the  use  of  which  they 
can  combat  nearly  all  sorts  of  disease.  Those  prepared  foods,  skill- 
fully advertised,  making  claims  of  being  more  useful  even  than  the 
natural  diet  of  the  child,  were  here  shown  to  be  faulty. 

The  plain  lesson  taught  by  all  these  charts  is  that  the  natural  life 
is  the  sanitary  life,  and  a  mother  who  can  not  or  will  not  nourish 
her  children  in  the  natural  way  has  at  once  limited  the  possibilities 
of  the  child  not  only  as  to  its  health  but  also  as  to  his  natural  growth 
and  to  his  general  future  development. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE. 

The  exhibit  on  mental  hygiene  was  installed  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  (50  Union  Square, 
New  York  City),  the  Connecticut  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  the 
Illinois  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  and  the  Committee  on  Mental 
Hygiene  of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association.  The  mate- 
rial presented  was  arranged  in  six  sections.  Sections  A  and  B  were 
designed  to  show  the — 

incidence  of  insanity  and  mental  defectivenen  in  the  United  States  and  its  signifi- 
cance;  some  explanation  of  the  apparent  increase  in  insanity;  the  cost  of  caring  for 
the  insane  and  Uie  mentally  defective;  the  relation  of  immigration  to  the  incidence 
of  insanity  and  mental  defectiveness;  and  the  e£fectB  upon  the  community  of  the 
uncared-for  insane  and  mentally  defective. 

Some  of  the  statistics  set  forth  in  connection  with  this  section  are 
rather  startling.  For  example,  it  was  stated  that  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1910,  there  were  187,454  insane  persons  in  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  This  number  exceeds  the  number  of  students  who 
were  enrolled  in  all  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country  at  that 
date. 
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The  number  of  patients  in  institutions  for  the  insane  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  6,000  per  year.  About  30,000  new  cases  enter  our 
public  and  private  hospitals  for  the  insane  each  year,  and  this  num- 
ber must  be  far  below  the  number  that  deserve  treatment. 

The  apparent  increase  in  insanity  in  this  country  was  partly 
accoimted  for  by  the  presentation  of  the  following  facts: 

The  average  expectation  of  life  is  longer  by  10  yean  than  it  was  a  century  ago,  and 
since  insanity  is  more  often  foond  in  the  middle  or  later  periods  of  life,  there  would 
be,  other  things  equal,  relatively  more  people  so  afflicted;  better  standards  of  care 
cause  more  people  to  seek  institutions  for  relief  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease; 
conditions  now  recognized  as  mental  diseases  were  passed  over  previously,  and  those 
80  afflicted  were  often  classed  merely  as  criminals;  the  death  rate  in  institutions  is 
lower  now,  hence  the  number  increases.  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  of  all  of  the 
classes  of  sick  people  cared  for  in  hospitals  the  insane  is  by  far  the  most  numerous. 
The  number  of  beds  provided  for  the  insane  is  in  excess  of  the  combined  number  of 
beds  provided  in  aU  other  hospitals  in  the  United  States. 

The  estimated  cost  of  caring  for  the  insane  in  institutions  in  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1910  was  placed  at  $32,804,500,  and  was 
stated  to  be  about  equal  to  the  amoimt  expended  yearly  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  annual  economic  loss  to  the 
coimtry  as  a  result  of  this  withdrawal  of  labor  was  estimated  at 
$130,000,000.  The  burden  of  caring  for  the  insane  was  strikingly 
illustrated  by  figures  showing,  for  example,  that  in  New  York  State 
nearly  one-fourth  (23  per  cent)  of  the  entire  annual  expenditure  of 
State  funds  was  appropriated  last  year  for  the  care  of  the  insana. 
Only  a  little  more  (24  per  cent)  was  spent  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  and  the  educational  department. 

The  general  conclusions  relating  to  the  effect  of  immigration  on 
the  prevalence  of  insanity  were  stated  as  follows: 

That  immigration  is  an  important  source  of  insanity  in  the  United  States  is  shown 
by  the  taict  that  although  the  foreign  bom  constitute  but  14.3  per  cent  of  the  general 
population,  the  foreign-bom  insane  constitute  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  insane  in  insti- 
tutions, and  this,  too,  despite  the  ^t  that  all  ages  are  not  represented  in  the  foreign- 
bom  population,  as  in  the  case  of  the  native  bom.  The  wise  and  humane  control  of 
immigration  wiUi  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  the  insane  and  mentally  defective  is 
a  pressing  need. 

In  a  chart  entitled  "The  children  of  mentally  defective  women" 
it  was  stated  that — 

The  British  Royal  Commission  reports  that  the  offBpdng  of  mentally  defective 
women  are  twice  as  numerous  as  the  ofbpring  of  normal  women. 

A  helpless,  feeble-minded  woman  is  the  prey  of  not  one  man  but  of  many  men.  In 
the  foregoing  series  20  women  bore  60  children  by  38  fathers.  JPractically  allsudi 
women  became  mothers  soon  after  reaching  the  age  of  puberty,  and  most  of  the  children 
of  such  women  are  mentally  defective  or  ill^timate,  or  both.  Of  the  above  60  childrm 
19  were  mentally  defective  and  28  illegitimate. 

The  unfortunate  birth  of  such  children,  their  helplessness,  their  pauperism  and 
consequent  ndn^  are  but  part  of  a  continuous  series  whereby  the  oommnnity  is  coo- 
■tently  supplied  with  the  dements  of  degeneracy  and  crime. 
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Another  chart: 

The  effect  of  the  mentally  defective  upon  a  community:  Insane  &ther,  feeble- 
minded mother;  7  childrm,  all  mentally  deficient;  1  under  inrtitutional  care,  1 
married,  3  at  almehouse  with  mother. 

Alcoholic  father  with  imbecile  brother;  alcoholic  mother,  tuberculous  sister;  8 
feeble-minded  children,  only  1  under  institutional  care. 

Feeble-minded  paternal  grandmother,  neurotic -paternal  grandfather,  alcoholic 
lather,  neurotic  mother  with  ''queer''  sister;  10  children — 8  feeble-minded,  2  uncer- 
tain; 1  (mly  under  institutional  care. 

The  institution  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  has  a  record  of  237  similar 
families.  Draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  such  families 
upon  society  and  community  life.  It  is  known  that  25  per  cent  of  all 
criminals  are  mentally  defective. 

In  sections  C  and  D  material  illustrating  the  different  types  of  the 
nervous  system,  from  the  lower  animals  to  that  of  man,  was  exhibited. 
The  piurpose  of  this  section  was  to  show  the  "  different  levels  at  which 
the  personality  is  vulnerable,  and  to  illustrate  by  the  life  histories  of 
actual  cases  of  mental  disease,  and  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  adjust- 
ment can  be  interfered  with  by  damage  to  its  mechanism."  This 
last  point  was  illustrated  by  photographs  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  in  various  diseased  conditions. 

In  this  section  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  fatalistic 
attitude  of  the  public  toward  insanity  is  not  justifiable,  for  many  of 
the  causes  are  avoidable  either  by  special  measures  or  by  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  of  general  hygiene.  The  person  who  has  not 
made  some  study  of  insanity,  or  who  has  not  been  informed  by  those 
who  have  made  such  a  study,  is  inclined  to  look  upon  all  insane 
people  as  if  each  were  aflUcted  in  the  same  way.  There  are,  however, 
many  varieties  ol  insanity  or  insanities,  each  with  its  characteristic 
cause  and  varying  in  hopefulness  or  hopelessness  accordingly.  The 
statistics  presented  showed  that  about  25  per  cent  of  all  who  are 
committed  to  insane  hospitals  recover  and  remain  well.  About  the 
same  number,  while  not  completely  cured,  are  able  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  take  some  part  in  active  life. 

Section  E  was  devoted  to  the  methods  and  the  results  of  institu- 
tional care  of  the  insane  and  the  mentally  defective.  The  crude  and 
horrible  methods  formerly  used  to  restrain  insane  people  were  exhib- 
ited and  contrasted  with  the  freedom  and  lack  of  restraint  to-day. 
An  insane  person  is  now  treated  as  a  sick  person,  and  not  as  one 
possessed  of  a  devil,  as  was  formerly  the  case.    It  was  stated  that — 

The  Bofltcm  Pqrchopathic  Hospital  and  the  Henry  Fhippe  Fiychiatric  Clinic  of 
Johns  Hopkins  TTnivendty  are  institutions  which  represent  the  most  humane  idea  in 
the  care  of  mental  diseases.  Institutions  of  this  character  break  down  the  last  barrier 
between  the  treatment  of  the  insane  and  the  treatment  of  other  dasses  of  the  sick. 
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Section  F  was  devoted  to  the  campaign  for  mental  hjgiene  in 
general.  The  recommendation  was  made  by  the  national  committee 
for  mental  hygiene  that  practical  aid  in  mental  hygiene  should  be 
given  by  the  universities  throughout  the  country  by — 

(a)  The  establulimeiit  in  aU  umveiatieB  of  departmentB  for  the  study  of  the  structure 
and  function  of  tlie  nervous  system  in  the  lower  animals,  so  that  the  investigator  may 
go  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex  phenomena  of  behavior. 

(6)  The  study  of  human  psychology  on  a  far  broader  basis  than  has  yet  been 
attempted. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  departments  of  mental  hygiene,  so  the  natural  capacity  and 
trends  of  students  may  be  determined  in  order  that  their  mental  health  may  be  pro- 
tected and  their  efficiency  and  chances  for  success  increased  by  helping  them  to  find 
the  place  in  the  worid  for  wliich  they  are  best  adapted. 

The  committee  further  recommended  that — 

1.  More  attention  diould  be  given  to  the  subject  of  mental  diseases  in  medical 
schools,  in  order  that  the  general  practitioners  may  recognize  cases  of  mental  disease 
early  and  aid  in  securing  treatment  for  them. 

2.  Institutions  where  early  cases  of  insanity  or  those  in  danger  of  developing 
mental  diseases  may  secufe  treatment,  euch  as  peychopsthic  hospitals  and  special 
wards  or  pavllkms  for  the  insane  in  connection  witii  general  hospitals,  should  be 
established  in  many  cities. 

3.  Improvement  of  the  standards  of  nursing  tiie  insane  riiould  be  sought  by  pro- 
viding opportonitifis  for  training  nurses  and  attendants,  together  with  shorter  hours, 
better  wages,  and  better  living  conditions  for  these  woricers. 

4.  Alcohol  and  syphilis,  as  preventable  causes  of  m^ital  disorders,  should  be 
attacked  vigorously. 

5.  The  relation  of  heredity  to  inaodty  aliould  be  carefully  studied. 

6.  The  feeble-minded  should  be  eogregated  in  suitable  institutioDe,  so  that  the 
jails,  almflhouflSB,  and  hoepitale  for  the  insane  may  be  relieved  of  caaes  not  eubject  to 
reform  or  cure,  and  that  the  feeble-minded  may  be  delivered  from  sudi  unsuitable 
institutions. 

7.  Backward  children  in  Hat  public  schools  ^ould  be  given  a  careful  mmital  exam- 
ination by  competent  examiners,  and  so  should  all  juvenile  delinquents,  in  order 
that  these  classes  of  children  may  be  given  the  right  kind  of  work  to  do  Shnd,  if  possible, 
be  placed  in  an  environment  conducive  to  their  greatest  usefulness. 

8.  The  relation  of  crime  to  insanity  should  be  studied  carefully,  so  that  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  problem  may  be  made  to  con&urm  more  closely  to  its  medical  aspects. 

An  outline  of  the  work  of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene  was  set  forth  on  a  chart,  as  follows: 

The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  aims  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for 
the  Nation  on  the  subject  of  mental  health,  the  prevention  of  nervous  and  mental 
disorders,  the  care  and  cure  of  the  insane;  and  aims  also  to  serve  as  a  coordinating 
agency  for  all  State  and  local  agencies  interested  in  these  problems. 

Its  activities  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  is  gathering  reliable  data  on  mental 
health,  the  causes  and  prevention  of  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  and  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane,  and  will  publish  and  keep  before  the  public  vital  facts  regard- 
ing these  subjects. 
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2.  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  is  gathmng  interesting  material 
for  exhibits  and  lectures  on  mental  hygiene  and  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane, 
fo  that  interested  workers  in  the  several  States  may  show  the  necessity  for  concerted 
action  in  behalf  of  the  insane  and  the  numerous  portion  of  the  public  which  is  in 
danger  of  developing  mental  disorder. 

3.  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  is  enlisting  the  interest  and  sup- 
port of  the  public,  so  that  all  States  will  grant  adequate  appropriations  for  the  care  of 
the  insane  and  for  the  proper  management  of  the  problem  of  mental  health  in  their 
respective  communities. 

4.  The  National  Conunittee  for  Mental  Hygiene  is  enlisting  the  support  of  philan- 
thropists who  heretofore,  because  of  the  absence  of  a  coordinating  agency  in  this 
field  of  endeavor,  have  found  it  difficult  to  help  the  insane.  This  will  hasten  the 
day  when  psychopathic  hospitals,  psychiatric  clinics  in  connection  with  medical 
schools,  and  special  wards  for  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases  in  general  hospitals 
will  be  established  throughout  the  country  and  make  it  possible  to  treat  all  cases  of 
incipient  mental  disorders  promptly  and  with  full  e£fect. 

6.  The  National  Conunittee  for  Mental  Hygiene  has  published  a  doctiment  en- 
titled "Summaries  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  conmiitment  and  care  of  the  insane  in 
the  United  States,"  with  a  view  to  securing  uniformly  good  laws  in  all  States,  and 
further  as  a  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  care  for  the  insane  throughout  the  country, 
it  being  an  accepted  fact  that  States  with  hi^y  developed  sjrstems  of  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  also  have  the  best  and  most  complete  laws  on  the  subject. 

6.  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  is  studying  conditions  among  the 
insane  in  the  United  States,  under  the  terms  of  a  special  gift  of  $50,000,  for  the  purpose 
of  ameliorating  their  conditaon.  In  order  to  achieve  this  result,  plans  for  improve- 
ment, for  the  use  of  interested  workers  In  given  States  who  desire  disinterested  advice 
regarding  their  local  probleois,  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

7.  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  will  help  to  organise  State  societies 
for  mental  hygiene  and  local  committees  for  mental  hygiene  throughout  the  country, 
so  that  local  oanditions  may  be  improved  in  given  States  by  representative  groups 
of  people  who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  work  and  best  qualified  to  manage  it. 

8.  The  National  Coomittee  for  Mental  Hygiene  is  studying  the  extent  and  diar- 
acter  of  the  instructaon  given  in  medical  schools  in  the  United  States  regarding  mental 
diseases,  with  a  view  to  having  such  instruction  conform  to  the  importmce  of  this 
subject,  so  that  {^yiidans  generally  may  be  able  to  recognise  cases  of  incipient 
mental  disorder. 

9.  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  is  studying  the  relation  of  immi- 
gration to  the  prevalence  of  mental  diseases  and  defects,  with  a  view  to  rendering 
aid  in  devising  wise  and  humane  methods  in  controlling  the  immigration  of  the 
insane  and  mentally  defective. 

The  chkf  objects,  as  stated  and  set  forth  in  a  placard,  are  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

To  work  for  the  protection  of  the  mental  health  of  the  public;  to  help  raise  the 
standard  of  care  for  those  threatened  with  mental  disorder  or  actually  ill;  to  promote 
the  study  of  mental  disorders  in  all  their  forms  and  relations,  and  to  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  their  causes,  treatment,  and  prevention.  To  obtain  from 
every  source  reliable  data  regarding  conditions  and  methods  of  dealing  with  mental 
disorders;  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government,  so  far  as  it  may  seem  desirable; 
to  coordinate  existing  agencies  and  help  organize  in  each  State  in  the  Union  an  allied 
but  independent  society  for  mental  hygiene,  similar  to  the  existing  Connecticut 
Society  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
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The  committee  on  mental  hygiene  of  the  New  York  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  offered  an  interesting  exhibition  by  charts  and  maps 
illustrating  their  method  of  prevention. 

The  importance  of  mental  hygiene  was  emphasized  in  a  series  of 
charts  setting  forth,  among  other  statements,  the  following: 

Mental  hygiene  is  the  study  of  individuals  with  a  view  to  determining  their  natural 
capacity  and  trends,  then  of  assisting  them  first  to  find,  and  then  to  retain,  a  place  in 
the  world  for  which  they  are  adapted. 

A  nation's  greatness  depends  upon  tlie  efficiency  of  its  citizens;  personal  efficiency 
depends  upon  a  healthy  brain  and  nervous  system  and  the  organization  of  sound 
habits. 

Our  conduct  and  thoughts  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  our  nervous  system.  The 
brain  is  the  individual — ^by  it  man  Hves,  moves,  and  has  his  being.  Education  is  a 
process  of  training  the  brain  and  nervous  system  by  study  and  discipline.  The  aim 
of  education  should  be  to  develop  the  capacity  of  these  organs  to  the  utmost. 

If  a  training  in  pedagogics  gave  teachers  a  clearer  and  more  practical  insight  into 
actuid  Jife,  as  well  as  some  appreciation  of  the  beginning  pathological  tendencies  of 
humanity,  many  ftuluree  would  be  avoided  and  many  difficulties  would  be  overcome. 

— Ebaitt-Ebino. 

In  the  section  on  the  prevention  of  insanity  and  mental  defectives 
the  Minnesota  School  f of  Feeble-Minded  and  Ck)lony  for  Epileptics,  at 
Faribault,  had  an  interesting  exhibit.  A  large  map  was  exhibited 
showing  tixe  location  of  the  village  community  and  colonies,  consisting 
of  training  school,  custodial  department  for  women,  hospitals,  kitchens, 
colonies  for  boys,  etc.  Along  with  this  were  numerous  photographs 
of  the  buildings,  grounds,  the  workshops,  library,  schools,  gymnasiums, 
recreation  halls,  etc.,  showing  how  much  care  is  being  bestowed  upon 
the  unfortunates.  Here  on  a  farm  of  1,038  acres  defectives  and 
epileptics  are  really  given  a  better  opportunity  for  normal  living  than 
is  very  often  given  to  the  healthful  and  more  fortunate  children  of  our 
Nation.  Ftom  their  school  work  a  rather  unique  exhibit  was  shown. 
One  of  these  illustrated  the  relation  of  mental  age  to  ability  in  sewing. 
For  example  the  work  of  the  normal  child  of  4  years  is  taken  as  a  basis, 
and  that  of  all  the  defective  girls  who  showed  about  the  same  amount 
of  skill  and  talent,  regardless  of  years,  was  classified  with  this.  For 
example,  the  sewing  of  a  girl  of  19  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it 
plain  that  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  do  better  handwork  than  a  normal 
child  of  4  years.  This  line  of  illustration  is  used  up  to  the  mental 
age  of  8.  It  is  a  rather  new  suggestion  and  offers  opportunity,  it  seems 
to  me,  for  a  new,  even  if  crude,  form  of  mental  measurement.  Natur- 
ally here,  as  in  all  instances  where  the  measurement  of  the  intelligence 
is  undertaken,  great  care  and  scientific  carefulness  must  be  observed. 

In  a  pamphlet  distributed  in  connection  with  their  exhibit  the 
committee  on  mental  hygiene  of  the  New  York  Charities'  Aid  Associa- 
tion soiq^t  to  answer  in  a  brief  way  this  question:  Why  should  any- 
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one  go  insane  t    Some  parts  of  the  answer  to  this  question  are  here 
reproduced  and  deserve  careful  con^eration  by  all  people: 

CAUSES  OF  IN8ANITT. 

1.  Jmmortd  Hmng. — One  kind  of  iDWuty  is  known  popularly  as  "aoltening  of  the 
brain."  It  is  known  scientifically  as  general  paralysis,  or  paresis.  It  is  incurable  by 
any  means  now  known  to  the  medical  profession.  •  *  •  The  very  substance  of  the 
brain  becomes  changed.  They  usually  live  but  a  few  years.  It  is  now  agreed  by  the 
medical  profession  that  this  disease  is  caused  by  an  earlier  disease  known  as  sjrphilis. 
*  *  *  If  self-respect,  the  desire  for  the  good  opinion  of  others,  the  influence  of 
religious  training,  and  the  attractions  of  home  life  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  this  kind 
of  wrong  doing,  the  danger  of  contracting  a  disease  which  may  result  in  incurable 
insanity  should  be  sufficient. 

The  number  of  patients  having  paresis  or  ''softening  of  the  brain  "  admitted  to  State 
hospitals  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1910,  was  600  men,  or  17  per  cent  of  all 
men  admitted,  and  263  women,  8  per  cent  of  all  women  admitted. 

2.  Alcohol  and  other  poi$onM, — ^Another  group  of  mental  diseases  are  due  directly  to 
the  habitual  use  of  alcohol.  Alcoholic  insanity  may  be  brought  on  by  the  regular  use  of 
alcohol,  even  in  "moderate"  quantities  not  producing  intoxication.  The  close  rela- 
tion between  alcohol  and  insanity  has  only  recently  been  fully  realized.  •  «  « 
FuUy  30  per  oent  of  the  men  and  10  per  cmt  of  the  women  admitted  to  the  State  hospi- 
tals aiB  flttffiering  from  conditions  due  divecUy  or  indifectly  to  alcohol.  So  marked  is 
the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  brain  and  the  nerve  tissue  that  it  helps  to  bring  about  a 
number  of  mental  breakdowns  in  addition  to  the  alcoholic  insanities. 

•  •••••• 

In  tills  day  of  keen  competition  every  man  needs  the  highest  possible  development 
of  his  mental  capacities.  Not  only  is  the  highest  mental  development  impossible  in 
the  piiMPoo  of  the  conluuied  use  of  alcohol,  but  impairment  of  the  menUd  faculties  is 
likely  to  follow.  The  children  of  those  addicted  to  alcohol  often  start  in  life  with 
morbid  tendencies  or  mental  defects. 

Other  poisons,  such  as  opiimi,  morphine,  and  cocaine,  which,  with  alcohol,  are  the 
principal  parti  of  many  patent  remedies,  often  weaken  the  mental  powers  and  produce 


3.  PAyticoZ  <ftiMM0f .— Some  mental  breakdowns  may  be  traced  to  the  effects  of  other 
physical  diseases.  Typhoid  fever,  influenza,  diphtheria,  and  some  other  diseases 
often  so  poison  the  system  that,  for  some  time  after  the  disease  itself  has  left,  the  regular 
functions  of  the  body  are  seriously  interfered  with. 

«  •  •  •  «  «  • 

Overwcck  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  cause  of  insanity.  ThiBisnotconect.  Hard  work 
alone  raiely  causes  a  nervous  breakdown.  It  only  becomes  a  m^iaoe  to  health  when 
associated  with  worry  and  loss  of  sleep  or  causes  mentioned  under  other  headings. 

•  ••••«» 

4.  Mental  habiU, — ^Aside  from  phjrsical  causes  there  are  also  mental  causes.  They 
are  the  most  important  causes  of  some  forms  of  insanity.  The  healthy  state  of  mind  is 
one  ol  satisfaction  with  life.  This  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  our  surroundings 
or  how  much  money  we  have  or  how  many  troubles  come  to  us,  as  upon  the  way  in 
which  we  train  ourselves  to  deal  with  difficulties  and  troubles.  •  *  *  Mental 
health  is  as  important  as  phjrsical  health.  The  average  person  little  realizes  the  danger 
of  brooding  over  slights,  injuries,  disappointments,  or  misfortunes,  or  of  lack  of  frank- 
ness, or ef  an  unnatond  attitude  toward  hisleDow  men,  shown  by  unusual  sensitiyeness 
or  vmked  suspicion.  Yet  all  these  unwholesome  and  painful  trains  of  thought  may,  if 
persisted  in  and  unrelieved  by  healthy  interests  and  activities,  tend  toward  insanity. 
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Wholesome  work,  relieved  by  periods  of  rest  and  simple  pleasures,  and  an  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  others  are  important  preventives  of  unwholesome  ways  of  think- 
ing,   •    •    • 

Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven. 


HendUy.—MoBt  persons  think  that  insanity  may  be  directly  inherited.  This  bdief 
is  undoubtedly  wrong.  One  may  inherit  a  greater  or  less  tendency  toward  insanity. 
Mental  instability  may  be  inherited  just  as  weak  constitutions  may  be  in- 
herited. •  *  *  The  most  important  &ct  in  heredity  is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
ancestors  of  every  individual  were  normal.  Heredity  tends,  therefore,  rather  more 
strongly  toward  health  than  toward  disease. 

The  fact  that  heredity  plays  a  part  in  the  causation  of  insanity  diould  create  a  public 
conscience  regarding  marriage.  Marriages  should  not  be  contracted  by  two  persons 
who  have  insanity  or  feeble-mindedness  in  their  immediate  families  without  seeking 
and  following  the  advice  of  a  competent  physician. 
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The  exhibit  which  attracted  by  far  more  attention  than  aay  other 
presented  was  that  illustrating  the  effects  of  venereal  diseases  and  the 
work  and  propaganda  of  the  American  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral 
Prophylaxis.  The  section  on  sex  hygiene,  while  described  by  one 
speaker  as  ''the  hall  of  horrors,"  will  probably  have  a  more  definite 
and  far-reaching  educational  effect  than  any  other  part  of  the  exhibit. 
In  addition  to  an  extensive  display  of  wax  models,  drawings,  chasrts, 
and  photographs,  a  dark  room  in  which  lectures,  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides  and  moving  pictures,  were  ^ven,  was  in  almost  constant  use 
throu^out  the  whole  exhibition.  The  great  interest  displayed  in 
these  lectures  and  the  information  disseminated  in  connection  with 
this  exhibit  furnished  striking  evidence  that  at  last  the  awful  cuise  of 
these  diseases  is  emerging  from  its  veiled  secrecy  and  that  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  the  generations  unborn  will  be  protected 
from  their  baneful  results. 

In  the  outlines  presented,  setting  forth  the  general  educational 
propaganda,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  possibilities  of  teaching  sex 
hygiene  successfully,  and  with  as  few  compUcations  as  possible.  The 
following  is  the  program  suggested: 

I.  The  subject  of  sex  hygiene  must  be  taught  as  one  intimately  and  obviously 
related  to  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  such  as  natural  history,  biology,  etc.  To 
detach  the  subject  of  sex,  and  teach  it  to  young  children  as  an  univlated  coune,  not 
only  is  illogical  and  unscientific,  but  gives  it  undue  prominence  in  ^e  oliildiffh 
mind. 

Instruction  must  be  given  in  the  earliest  grades  as  a  part  of  nature  work,  and  should 
be  carried  through  the  efltire  social  period,  its  complexity  increasing  with  the  growing 
demands  of  the  child.  The  child  should  be  encouraged  to  ask  questions  and  make  its 
own  observations. 
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It  nAtnxmlly  foUowB  that  the  tearfring  ■hould  be  accompeoied  by  no  more  eenttmeii- 
taHty  or  vagoenen  than  any  other  natonJ  history  subject. 

II.  At  an  earty  age  a  systematic  attempt  should  be  made  to  inculcate  in  the  ddkl 
a  great  respect  lor  beauty  and  for  the  potential  possibiHtieB  of  the  human  body,  the 
prafoond  importance  of  habits,  both  physical  and  psychological,  and  the  necessity 
far  a  clean,  weD-developed  body  far  efficient  manhood  and  womanhood. 

By  the  time  the  diild  attains  puberty,  he orshe should  have  a  dear  general  knoid- 
edge  of  the  plan  of  refmMiuction,  gained  almost  wholly  from  a  study  of  comparMive 
anatomy  in  an  evolutionary  lonn,  from  the  lowest  unicellular  type  to  the  complex 
vertebrates.  There  should  also  have  been  gained  by  this  time  a  good  working  vocab- 
ulary. 

III.  Up  to  the  age  of  puberty  it  would  seem  best  that  sex  hygiene  should  be  taught 
by  the  regular  class  teacher,  if  fitted  by  nature  for  the  woric.  Through  her  penonal 
knowledge  of  the  children,  she  should  be  able  to  djutingnirfi  the  most  precodous, 
and  by  aid  of  the  medical  inspects  or,  better,  the  parents,  give  the  special  instruction 
they  demand.  She  should  also  be  able  to  distinguish  those  children  who,  by  reason 
of  heredity  or  environment,  farm  a  spedee  of  degenerates,  one  of  whom  may  exert  a 
most  demoralizing  influence  upon  the  sex  education  of  an  entire  classroom.  This 
duty  would  also  obviously  necessitate  very  careful  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Sudi  tnuning  should,  therefore,  be  an  essential  part  of  every  normal  school  and 
univenity. 

IV.  Special  care  should  be  given  to  the  peculiar  nervous  and  mental  phenomena 
of  the  period  of  puberty.  The  cooperation  of  the  medical  inspector  is  here  most 
important.  Parents  should  be  especially  warned  of  the  significance  and  dangers  of 
this  most  important  phase  of  all  life. 

At  this  time  a  course  in  dtizenship  should  be  inaugurated,  and  an  attempt  made 
to  develop  an  acute  sense  of  the  social  and  race  consciousness,  with  the  idea  of  pre- 
paring the  child  for  an  undentanding  of  the  sodological  significance  of  sex. 

V.  Throughout  adolescence  the  youth  is  particularly  sensitive  to  psychical  and  ideal- 
istic appeal.  In  this  season,  during  high  school  and  boarding  school,  the  study  of 
eugenics  and  heredity  should  be  introduced,  special  stress  being  laid  upon  the  respons- 
ibility of  the  present  generation  for  the  next,  and  upon  the  rights  of  the  unborn.  The 
relation  of  sex  to  all  creative  art,  such  as  painting,  music,  and  poetry,  should  also  be 
made  clear. 

At  the  same  time,  the  youth,  male  or  female,  is  old  enough  now,  in  the  latter  half  of 
his  high-school  course,  to  assimilate  a  more  technical  study  of  the  physiology  of  repro- 
duction, the  dangers  of  precodty  along  certain  lines,  of  masturbation,  and  of  the  vene- 
real diseases.  To  both  boys  and  girls  should  be  given  a  thorough  course  in  the 
physiology. and  hygiene  of  menstruation.  All  of  this  advanced  instruction  would 
gain  authority  and  dignity  if  given  by  well-trained  men  and  women  of  the  medical 
profession. 

VI.  In  the  attempt,  however  intelligent,  to  deal  with  the  sex  education  of  ckil- 
dron  the  teacher  can  not  hope  to  meet  with  the  deeirod  results  unless  the  parents 
will  cooperate  with  the  schools. 

To  convince  the  parents  of  the  necessity  of  such  instruction,  every  means  should 
be  taken  to  arouse  them  to  an  appreciation  of  existing  conditions. 

To  this  end,  prepared  lectures  and  demonstrations  should  be  given  them  through 
the  school  centers,  through  parents'  associations,  and  through  women's  clubs,  where 
prepared  literature  may  also  be  distributed. 

The  detailed  outlines  presented,  setting  forth  a  course  of  work  for 
teaching  sex  hygiene,  were  in  part  as  follows: 
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BARLT  AOOLBSOSNOS  (AOB  12-16  TXABS). 

I.  Nature  Study  and  Biology: 

1.  Further  study  of  reproduction  in  plants. 

2.  Reproduction  in  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life. 

(a)  Species  in  which  the  care  of  the  young  is  absent. 

(b)  Those  in  which  love  and  care  of  the  o&pring  is  evident, 
(e)  Significance  of  parental  love  in  animal  life. 

(d)  The  mating  of  animals  and  its  relation  to  the  care  of  the  young. 
*    (e)  The  higher  the  animal  in  scale  of  life,  the  greater  the  helplessness  at  birth 
and  the  more  love  and  care  needed. 
(J)  The  human  body  the  most  helpless  of  all  animals,  needing  the  greatest 
love  and  the  longest  parental  protection  and  care. 
n.  Adolescent  Love: 

1.  Its  influence,  if  properly  directed  and  controlled,  can  not  fail  of  good. 

2.  It  should  be  studied  as  portrayed  in  the  works  of  the  great  literary  artists  in 

poetry  and  the  novel. 

3.  The  feeling  of  chivalry  and  honor  and  respect  for  women  is  to  be  zealously 

cultivated.    Biographies  of  great  women  and  knightly  great  men  should  be 
read  by  boys  and  girls. 

4.  Emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  the  responsibility  of  brothers  and  sisters  for  one 

another's  welftue;  also  by  the  boys'  obligation  to  protect  other  boys'  sisters. 

5.  Expression  of  adolescent  sex  love  in  the  fonn  of  enthusiasm  for  art,  for  altruistic 

social  activities,  for  fatvorite  intellectual  pursuits,  aro  to  be  encouraged  along 
common-sense  lines. 

III.  Personal  Hygiene: 

Hygiene  and  care  of  the  reproductive  oigans  and  sex  function  as  sacred  obligatbns . 

1.  The  relation  of  sex  control  to  the  health  of  the  individual  and  of  his  or  her 

o&pring. 

2.  The  danger  of  abuse  of  the  sex  function,  and  the  results  upon  the  nervous 

system,  including  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

3.  The  importance  of  properly  regulated  food,  of  exercise  and  play,  of  physical 

fattigue  (not  exhaustion),  of  mental  occupation,  of  early  rising,  of  cold 
bathing,  of  sleeping  in  a  cold  room  as  means  of  control  of  sex  feelings. 

4.  The  influence  of  drugs  (alcohol,  tobacco,  opium,  cocaine)  upon  laws  of  sex 

control. 

5.  The  significance  of  sex  in  human  life  in  the  light  of  plant  and  animal 

development  as  already  studied. 

IV.  Amusements: 

1.  A  carelul  choice  of  social  pleasures  and  their  environment  is  essential  to  moral 

health. 

2.  The  wholesome  meeting  of  boys  and  girls  is  the  only  safe  preliminary  basis  for 

mature  friendships  and  marriages. 

3.  Suggestive  shows,  posters,  and  books,  also  saloons  and  dance  halls,  go  far 

toward  nullifying  the  slipshod  and  careless  home  efforts. 

4.  Suggestive  posters  and  pictures  make  the  work  of  the  unhygienic  book,  theater, 

saloon,  and  dance  hall  very  easy. 

LATER  ABOLXSCBNOB  (AOS  1^-26  TSARS). 

I.  Biology: 

1.  A  further  study  of  the  science  of  reproduction  and  its  application  to  human 

Ufe.    Human  embryology  and  heredity. 

2.  Animal  breeding  and  its  influence  in  the  production  of  superior  qualities  in 

the  animals. 
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I.  Biology — GontinQed. 

3.  9uman  inheritance  and  its  bearing  on  family  histories, 
(a)  The  inevitable  result  of  the  marriage  of  defectives. 
(6)  The  inevitable  result  of  the  marriage  of  the  most  fit. 

II.  Sex  Hygiene: 

1.  The  relation  of  individual  chastity  to  the  moral  and  physical  health  of  the 

individual  and  his  or  her  unborn  child. 

2.  The  social  diseases:  Their  nature,  contagiousness,  far-reaching  e£fects,  and 

their  danger  to  the  innocent. 

III.  Sociology: 

The  ultimate  effects  of  un&dr  social  relations,  of  the  double  standard  of  moral  and 
physical  health  for  the  two  sexes,  of  prostitution,  and  of  the  diseases  consequent 
upon  immorality. 

TBE  KBTBODS  OF  TBACHINO  8BX  HTOIBNB. 
PEUOD  OF  PAUMTHOOD. 

Through  an  intelligent  use  of  the  fiimily  physician  as  the  natural  instructor  of  the 
home  in  sex  matters.  The  feeling  of  responnbility  will  ennoble  and  furnish  a  new 
sanity  and  health  to  home  happiness  and  morals. 

Through  sane  literature  on  the  subject  of  sex  hygiene,  meaning  by  this  term  the 
healthy  and  reverent  use  of  the  sex  function  with  a  view  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
individual  and  of  his  or  her  posterity. 

Through  schools  yet  to  be  established  for  the  deliberate,  intelligent  training  of 
parents  and  school  teachers. 

Through  traveling  exhibits,  such  as  are  possible  through  the  instnmientality  of  the 
State  societies  of  social  hygiene  or  of  the  American  Federation  for  Sex  Hygiene. 

Through  lectures  by  physicians  and  by  others  fitted  by  nature  and  by  training  to 
teach. 

Through  deliberate  measures  on  the  part  of  heretofore  negligent  municipal  and 
Federal  authorities  to  awaken  a  slumbering  people  to  the  imminence  of  the  danger 
and  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure. 

Through  a  realization  of  the  ^t  that  the  sex  function  is  a  sacred  trust,  not  a  play- 
thing; a  talent  for  reverent  use  by  loyal  citizens,  not  a  means  to  the  undermining  of 
the  health  and  life  of  the  people. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  Cornell  exhibit  of  experimental  psychology. — The  Cornell  Unir 
versity  exhibit  in  experimental  psychology  contained  a  quantity  of 
the  newer  apparatus  that  has  been  developed  in  this  increasingly 
significant  field  of  knowledge,  being  especially  rich  in  apparatus  for 
testing  intelligence.  During  the  exhibit  the  Binet  test,  with  certain 
of  the  recent  modifications,  was  applied  to  children,  particularly  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  class  of  experiments  which  it  is  intended 
to  follow  out  on  a  wider  scale  with  the  hope  that  they  will  ultimately 
lead  to  important  conclusions. 

The  relation  of  sense  discrimination  to  intelligence  was  one  of  the 
subjects  in  which  it  was  possible  to  make  some  experiments  of  inter- 
est. For  this  purpose  there  was  at  hand  the  following  psychological 
apparatus:  The  Whipple  discrimination-of-brightness  apparatus — the 
ii^enious  dark-room  box  that  operates  by  transmitted  light;  another 
piece  of  Whipple  apparatus  working  on  the  principle  of  reflected 
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light;  the  pressure-pain  balance,  which  ascertains  the  point  where 
mere  pressure  becomes  pain;  the  sensory  capacity  tapping  test;  the 
warmth  tester,  wherein  the  influence  of  developed  imagination  is 
brought  into  play;  etc.  It  is  believed  that  ultimately  tests  based  on 
experiments  with  this  and  similar  apparatus  will  show  more  exact 
connection  than  is  at  present  established  betwe^i  sense  discrimina- 
tion and  intelligence. 

In  the  Cornell  booth  there  were  naturally  a  number  of  exhibits  of 
more  definite  popular  interest,  yet  possessing  educational  value  as 
measures  of  intelligence.  Notable  among  these  were  t^e  various 
'^ illusions '^  The  size-weight  illusion;  the  relation  of  size,  form,  and 
dbtance;  and  a  number  of  the  less  familiar  line  illusions. 


APPENDIX. 

INSTRUCTIONS  RELATING  TO  TUBSRCULOSIS,  DISTRIBUTED  BY  THB 

DBPARTMBNT  OF  HBALTH,  NBW  YORK  CITY.^ 

How  to  heepfrcm  getting  eontumption. — Keep  as  well  as  poeaible,  for  the  healthier 
your  body  the  harder  for  the  germB  of  tuberculosis  to  grow  therein.  To  keep  healthy, 
observe  the  following  rules: 

Avoid  living,  studsring,  or  sleeping  in  rooms  where  there  is  no  fresh  air.  Fresh  air 
and  sunlight  are  nature's  best  disinfectants  and  kill  tubercle  bacilli  and  other  germs 
causing  disease;  so  have  as  much  in  your  room  as  possible. 

Do  not  live  in  dusty  air;  keep  the  rooms  clean,  but  do  not  sweep  or  dust  with  dry 
brooms  or  cloths.    Get  rid  of  dust  by  cleaning  with  damp  cloths  and  mops. 

Obtain  fresh  air  by  keeping  one  window  in  your  bedroom  partly  open  all  night  long, 
and  air  the  room  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Always  wash  your  hands  before  eating,  and  do  not  put  your  fingers  or  pencils  in  your 
mouth  or  candy  or  chewing  gum  other  persons  have  used. 

Take  a  warm  bath  with  soap  at  least  once  a  week. 

Do  not  neglect  a  cold  or  a  cough,  but  go  to  a  doctor  or  dispensary. 

How  to  gtt  well  if  you  have  eontumption. — If  you  or  anyone  in  your  fiunily  have 
tuberculosis,  you  should  obey  the  following  general  rules  if  you  wish  to  get  well: 

Money  spent  on  patent  medicines  or  advertised  consumption  cures  is  wasted.  Gro 
to  a  doctcHT  or  dispensary. 

Do  not  drink  whiskey  or  alcohol  in  any  form. 

Do  not  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  anyone  else  and,  if  possible,  not  in  the  same  room. 

Oood/oodffreMh  air,  and  rest  are  the  best  medicines  for  consumption. 

Your  windows  should  be  kept  open  winter  and  summer,  day  and  night. 

How  to  avoid  giving  consumption  to  others. — ^Many  grown  people  and  children  have 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  consumption  without  knowing  it  and  can  give  it  to  others. 
Therefore  every  person,  even  if  healthy,  should  observe  the  following  rules: 

Do  not  spit  on  the  sidewalks,  playgrounds,  or  on  the  floor  or  hallways  of  your  home 
or  school.    It  spreads  disease  and  is  dangerous,  indecent,  and  against  the  law. 

Always  spit  into  a  paper  cup  or  into  paper  napkins  or  old  cloths.  These  should  not 
be  used  a  second  time,  but  should  be  at  once  put  into  a  paper  bag,  which  should  later 
be  burned  with  its  contents.  Pocket  flasks  of  metal  or  glass  may  also  be  used.  If  you 
have  no  cup  or  napkin,  q>it  in  the  gutter.  At  home  use  a  q>ittoon  half  filled  with 
water. 

Do  not  cough  or  sneeze  without  holding  a  handkerchief  or  your  hand  over  your 
mouth  or  nose. 

A  person  who  has  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  consumption  is  not  dangerous  to  those 
with  whom  he  lives  and  works  if  he  sleeps  alone  and  is  earefid  and  dean. 

Rooms  which  have  been  occupied  by  consumptives  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
scrubbed,  and  whitewashed,  painted,  or  papered  before  they  are  again  occupied. 
Carpets,  rugs,  bedding,  etc.,  from  rooms  which  have  been  occupied  by  consumptives, 
should  be  disinfected.  Such  articles,  if  the  department  of  health  be  notified,  will  be 
sent  for,  disinfected,  and  returned  to  the  owner  free  of  charge,  or,  if  he  so  desires,  they 
will  be  destroyed. 

>  See  page  18. 
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When  conmimptives  move,  the  department  of  health  should  be  notified. 

General  advice  to  those  affected, — Be  hopeful  and  cheerful,  for  your  diaeaae  can  be 
cured,  although  it  may  take  some  time. 

Carefully  obey  your  physician's  instructions.  You  may  improve  steadily  for 
months,  and  lose  it  all  by  carelessness.  Improvement  does  not  mean  cure,  therefore 
continue  treatment  as  long  as  you  are  directed  to  do  so. 

Do  not  talk  to  anyone  about  your  disease,  except  your  physician  or  nurse. 

Do  not  listen  to  tales  of  other  patients  or  follow  their  suggestions  or  those  of  others 
concerning  the  treatment  of  your  disease. 

Report  to  your  doctor  or  clinic  when  directed.  Report  immediately  if  you  have 
fever,  indigestion,  diarrhea,  constipation,  pain,  increased  cough,  or  reddish  expecto- 
ration.   If  you  are  too  ill  to  come,  send  word. 

If  you  have  a  hemorrhage  do  not  become  alarmed;  keep  quiet  and  notify  your 
doctor  or  clinic. 

In  the  treatment  of  your  disease  fresh  air,  good  food,  and  a  proper  mode  of  life  are 
more  important  than  medicines.  Take  no  medicine  that  is  not  (vdered  by  your 
physician. 

If  you  are  offered  admission  to  it  sanatorium,  accept  at  once. 

Advise  any  of  your  &mily,  friends,  or  neighbors  who  have  a  persistent  cough  and 
have  no  doctor  to  go  to  the  nearest  tuberculosis  clinic. 

Cough  and  expectoration, — ^Try  to  control  your  cough  as  much  as  possible.  You 
should  only  cough  when  you  have  to  expectorate. 

Cover  yeur  mouth  with  your  handkerchief  or  hand  when  you  have  to  cough. 

Your  expectoration  or  q>it  contains  germs  and  is  dangerous  to  yourself,  your  family, 
and  your  neighbors  when  not  properly  taken  care  of. 

When  in  the  house  always  spit  into  a  q>ittoon  half  full  of  water;  empty  the  vessel 
in  the  closet  at  least  once  a  day  and  rinse  it  with  boiling  water. 

It  is  much  better,  however,  to  use  paper  handkerchief,  which  can  be  burned 
after  use.    The  nurses  of  the  department  of  health  will  supply  these. 

When  outdoc^s,  q>it  in  one  of  the  paper  handkerchiefs  furnished  and  put  it  in  the 
paper  bag,  burning  bag  and  all  on  your  return  home. 

If  you  should  be  outdoors  and  have  nothing  with  you  to  receive  your  expectoration, 
q>it  into  the  gutter.    Never  spit  on  the  sidenndk.    Never  swallow  your  expectoration. 

Pure  fresh  otr. — Stay  in  the  open  air  9B  much  as  you  can;  if  possible,  in  the  parks, 
woods,  or  fields.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  cold  water.  Avoid  drafts,  dampness,  dust, 
and  smoke.  Dust  and  smoke  are  wwse  for  you  than  rain  and  snow.  Don't  be  afraid 
of  night  air;  it  is  not  harmful  and  contains  less  dust  than  day  air. 

Never  sleep  or  stay  in  a  hot  ox  close  room.    Keep  it  always  well  ventilated. 

Keep  at  least  one  window  open  in  your  bedroom  at  night. 

Have  a  room  to  yourself,  if  possible;  if  not,  be  sure  to  have  your  own  bed. 

When  indocm,  remain  in  the  sunniest  and  best  ventilated  room.  The  room  should 
preferably  be  without  carpets;  small  rugs  may  be  allowed. 

No  dusting  or  cleaning  should  be  done  while  the  patient  is  in  the  room. 

Cleaning  should  be  done  only  with  mops  or  moist  rags. 

Draperies,  velvet  furniture,  and  dustK»tching  materials  should  not  be  in  the 
patient's  room. 

Food^and  feeding, — Take  a  half  hour's  rest  on  the  bed  or  the  reclining  chair  before 
and  after  the  principal*  meals. 

Avoid  eating  when  bodily  or  mentally  tired,  or  when  in  a  state  of  nervous  excite- 
ment. 

Eat  plenty  of  good  and  wholesome  food.  Besides  your  regular  meals  take  a  quart 
of  milk  daily,  from  three  to  six  fresh  eggs,  and  plenty  of  butter  and  sugar,  provided 
Ihey  do  not  disagree  with  you. 
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Eat  slowly;  chew  your  food  well;  avoid  anything  which  causes  in< 

See  that  your  eating  utensils  are  thoroughly  washed  after  use. 

Do  not  smoke  and  do  not  drink  liquor,  wine,  or  beer,  except  by  special  permission; 
but  drink  plenty  of  good,  pure  water  between  meal  times. 

Always  wa^  your  hands  thoroughly  before  eating,  and  clean  your  finger  nails. 

22^.— Avoid  all  unnecessary  exertion.    Never  run;  never  lift  heavy  weights. 
Never  take  any  kind  of  walking,  breathing,  <»r  other  exercises  when  you  are  tired, 
nor  take  them  to  ib»  extent  of  getting  tired.    The  kind  and  amount  of  exercise 
which  you  should  take  will  be  prescribed  for  yon  by  your  physician. 
'  Go  to  bed  early  and  sleep  at  least  eight  hours. 

If  you  have  to  work,  take  every  chance  to  rest  that  you  can  when  off  duty. 

When  the  physician  prescribes  a  rest  cure,  either  in  bed  or  on  a  reclining  chair, 
it  must  be  carried  out,  either  cm  the  veranda,  fire  escape,  roof,  or  in  front  of  an  open 
window. 

Clothing, —WeKt  underwear  acc<miing  to  the  season.    Don't  wear  chest  protectors. 

Dress  comfortably  and  sensibly,  and  avoid  garments  constricting  neck  and  chest. 

Keep  your  feet  dry  and  warm.    Wear  overshoes  in  snowy  or  damp  weather. 

Penonal  hygiene, — Keep  your  body  clean  and  take  a  warm  bath  with  soap  once  a 
week;  take  cold  douches  or  cold  baths  accoiding  to  the  directions  of  your  physician. 

Avoid  all  bad  habits. 

Keep  your  teeth  in  good  condition  by  brushing  them  regularly. 

See  that  your  bowels  move  regularly  every  day. 

Shave  your  beard  or  wear  ii  closely  clipped.    Do  not  kns  anyone. 

Handle  the  soiled  personal  and  bed  linen,  especially  handkerchiefs,  as  little  as 
possible  in  the  dry  state.  When  soiled,  place  these  articles  in  water  until  ready  to 
be  washed. 

DonH  VHuU  time  or  money  on  patent  medieinee  or  adveriued  ewrte  for  your  diieaee; 
they  are  wjrUUees. 

Sweeping  and  Aofm^.— In  sweeping  a  room  raise  aa  little  dust  sb  possible,  because 
dust,  when  breathed  in,  irritates  the  nose  and  throat  and  often  sets  up  catarrh.  Seme 
of  the  dust  breathed  reaches  the  lungs,  making  portions  of  them  black  and  useleas. 

If  the  dust  breathed  contains  tiie  germs  of  tuberculosis  or  consumption— tubercle 
bacilli— which  come  from  persons  who  have  pulmonary  tuberculosis  spitting  cm  tiie 
floors,  the  risk  is  run  of  getting  the  disease.  If  the  sick  person  uses  proper  spit  cups 
and  is  careful  to  hold  a  handkerchief  over  the  mouth  when  coughing  or  sneezing,  so 
as  not  to  scatter  spitUe  about  in  tiie  air,  the  risk  to  others  who  live  in  the  same  rooms 
of  getting  the  disease  is  inconsiderable. 

Before  sweeping  bare  floors,  sprinkle  moist  sawdust  on  the  floor.  When  the  room 
is  carpeted,  wet  a  newspaper,  tear  it  into  small  scrape  and  scatter  these  over  the 
carpet.  In  sweeping,  brudi  these  scrape  of  paper  along  with  the  broom,  and  they 
will  catch  most  of  the  dust  and  hold  it  fast,  just  as  the  sawdust  does  on  bare  floors. 
Do  not  have  either  the  paper  or  the  sawdust  dripping  wet,  only  moist. 

In  dusting  a  room,  do  not  use  a  feather  duster  or  dry  cloths,  because  these  do  not 
remove  the  dust  from  the  room,  but  only  brush  it  into  the  air. 

Do  all  dusting  with  slightly  moistened  cloths  and  rinse  them  out  in  water  when 
finished. 

In  rooms  with  bare  floors  (in  houses,  stores,  shops,  schoolrooms,  etc.),  all  dust  can 
be  easily  removed  after  it  has  setUed,  by  using  a  mop  which  has  been  wrung  out  so 
as  to  be  only  moist,  not  dripping  wet. 
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RSPOBT  OF  DI8IN|SCnON  IN  A  PRIYATB  HOUBB. 

This  certifies  that  the  premiaeB  named  herein  have  been  fumigated,  aa  noted,  and 
in  compliance  with  the  regiilationH  mentioned  below. 

New  York,  July  IS,  1911, 

Name  of  patient,  John  Smith.  Age,  tS,  Diaeaee,  oonatanpHon.  Duration  of 
illnen,  6  morUh$.  Residence,  1850  VhivenUy  Place,  Number  ci  rooms  disinfected, 
f .    Number  cubic  feet,  S,000,    Disinfectant  used:  Formalin,  18  ounces;  Sulphur, 

pounds.    Fkuraform, grains.    Time  room  left  exposed  to  disinfectant, 

6  hour$.    Disinfecting  solution  employed,  Carbolic,  t  per  eeni. 

Name,  Jamee  Brown,  M.  D., 

Residence,  933  East  First  Street. 

In  every  case  of  disinfection  the  following  regulaticms  must  be  complied  with: 

All  cracks  or  crevices  in  rooms  to  be  disinfected  must  be  sealed  or  calked,  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  disinfectant. 

The  following  disinfectants  may  be  used  in  the  quantities  named: 

Sulphur,  4  pounds  for  every  1,000  cubic  feet,  8  hours'  exposure. 

Formalin,  6  ounces  for  every  1,000  cubic  feet,  4  hours'  exposure. 

Paraform,  1  grain  to  every  cubic  foot,  6  hours*  exposure. 

Carbolic  acid,  2  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  s(dution,  and  bichloride  of  meiau|r,  1-lOOU, 
may  be  used  for  disinfecting  s(dutiona« 
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EDUCATION. 


RINGWORM  IN  THB  SCHOOLS  OF  MEXICO. 

Dr.  Manuel  Uribb  t  Tbonooso. 
Spanitk  HoijtUal,  Mexico  CUf,  Maieo. 

During  the  school  year  1910-11,  2,784  pupils  were  separated 
from  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  Mexico  on  account  of  ring- 
worm. With  an  attendance  of  34,168,  this  gives  8.2  per  cent  of 
ringworm  (tinea)  patients.  In  the  municipalities  outside  of  the 
federal  district  365  scholars  were  excluded  from  the  schools,  which 
gives  an  average  attendance  of  23,265  scholars,  with  1.5  per  cent 
of  tinea  patients.  The  disease  is  widely  disseminated  in  the  schools. 
Considering  the  great  niunber  of  children  with  tinea  and  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  keeping  them  but  of  school  so  as  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  it  was  decided  to  make  use  of  the  X-ray 
treatment,  which  reduces  the  duration  of  the  old  methods  of  depila- 
tion  by  tweezers  from  two  years  to  two  or  three  months. 

Two  special  schools  were  established  for  children  affected  with 
tinea,  each  with  a  capacity  of  about  300  scholars,  and  both  located 
in  the  building  occupied  by  the  medical  department. 

In  this  manner  the  sick  children  are  constantly  under  observation, 
treatments  are  given  regularly,  and  the  progress  of  the  depilation 
watched.  Moreover,  the  children,  being  enrolled  for  the  school  year 
in  their  respective  schools,  do  not  lose  any  time,  and  the  treatment 
as  well  as  the  usual  lessons  are  systematically  pursued. 

The  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  school  from  January  to 
March,  1911,  and  in  the  two  schools  for  boys  and  girls  from  July, 
1911,  until  February,  1912,  was  as  follows: 

Enrolled  boys 284 

Enrolled  girlfl 216 

Individual  exposures  to  the  X  rays 280 

Total  numberof  exposures 1, 165 

Ghildrenupon  whom  depilation  took  place 132 


SCHOOL  DISINFBCTION. 
Dr.  J.  T.  AiNSLBE  Walker. 

ir*»  York  CUg. 

The  presence  of  a  certain  proportion  of  infectious  children  in  the 
school  is  admittedly  unavoidable;  the  only  apparently  available 
weapon  of  def^ise  lies  in  the  everyday  use  of  spray  solutions  of 
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disinfectants  to  be  sprinkled  upon  walls  and  desks  and  floors  of 
schoolrooms.  In  addition  to  recognized  cases  of  diphtheria^  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  and  whooping  cough  in  the  schools,  there  always  is 
a  certain  percentage  of  children  who  are  merely  carriers  of  disease 
germs  without  themselves  being  affected  by  the  microorganisms 
which  find  lodgment  within  their  bodies.  These  children  are  even 
a  greater  menace  to  their  classmates  than  are  the  children  who 
actually  show  visible  symptoms  of  disease,  because  in  the  bacillus 
carriers  the  presence  of  the  germ  danger  can  not  be  recognized.  Dis- 
infectants used  in  sprays  are  much  more  effective  than  disinfectant 
gases,  because  the  former  lay  the  dust  in  the  rooms,  which,  after  all, 
constitutes  the  greatest  carrier  of  disease  germs  from  child  to  child. 

Having  r^ard  to  the  constant  recurrence  of  epidemics  among 
school  children  and  to  the  failure  of  all  existing  preventive  measures, 
routine  disinfection  of  schoolrooms  should  be  given  a  thorough  trial. 
In  the  absence  of  this  precautionary  measurb,  the  infective  material 
diffused  by  children  in  the  unrecognized  stages  of  certain  infectious 
diseases  must  accumulate  on  the  schoolroom  floors  and  constitute  a 
standing  menace  to  the  health  of  pupils  and  teachers  alike.  Con- 
ceding that  the  major  part  of  school  infection  is  due  to  direct  contact, 
a  certain  proportion  is  also  due  to  the  inhalation  of  bacillif  erous  dust. 

Routine  disinfection  was  introduced  into  the  elementary  schools 
of  Great  Britain  in  1907.  An  experiment  extending  over  a  year  was 
carried  out  by  the  Buckinghamshire  education  committee  with  a 
view  to  gbtaining  reliable  data.  The  result  showed  an  appreciable 
superiority  in  the  attendance  at  the  disinfected  schools  over  those  at 
the  nondisinfected  schools. 

For  school  disinfection,  the  liquid-spray  method  is  preferable  to 
that  of  fumigation,  for  three  reasons.  It  costs  less ;  it  insures  actual 
contact  between  the  disinfectant  and  the  infected  material;  and  it 
prevents  dust  from  rising.  At  the  close  of  each  day  the  classroom 
floors  should  be  thoroughly  moistened  with  an  efficient  germicidal 
solution,  and  the  desks  and  seats  wiped  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  the 
same  preparation.  Once  a  week  the  process  should  be  extended  to 
include  the  walls  to  a  height  of  6  or  7  feet  above  the  ground,  and  once 
a  quarter  the  classrooms  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed  from  floor  to 
ceiling. 

CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Dr.  Walthbr  Ewald. 
Aeadimf  afSoeki  and  Cbmmerekd  Science,  FrmiMfort,  Qermang, 

Contagious  diseases  have  either  yielded  to  modem  hygiene  or  have 
at  least  been  greatly  affected,  excepting  infectious  diseases  of  children, 
which  in  part  only  are  true  children's  diseases.    The  terrible  effect 
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of  contagious  diseases  of  children  is  not  merely  disclosed  by  mor- 
tality statistics,  but  in  a  general  decline  of  young  people.  The  battle 
can  not  be  the  same  as  in  other  infectious  diseases  where  we  have  to 
proceed  against  bacterial  components.  Exciting  and  disseminating 
agents  are  rarely  found  in  children's  diseases. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  the  four  diseases,  measles,  scarlet 
.fever,  dipththeria,  and  whooping  cough,  are  some  of  great  importance, 
because  they  give  hints  how  best  to  combat  the  disease.  From  an 
inquiry  into  morbidity  and  mortality  by  age  periods  we  have  learned 
that  whooping  cough  is  most  prevalent  and  roisters  the  highest 
mortality  among  infants,  and  that  the  other  diseases  appear  most 
commonly  between  the  ages  of  2  and  5.  If  then  we  are  to  combat 
mortality  in  children's  diseases,  we  must  consider  the  fact  that  diseases 
intrinsically  not  so  very  dangerous  may  result  fatally  when  they 
attack  very  yotmg  children,  where  rachitis  exists  and  when  they  occur 
among  the  poor  and  especially  in  insanitary  surroundings.  It  is 
against  these  conditions  that  we  must  direct  our  energies;  we  must 
isolate  very  young  children,  insist  upon  hygienic  living  quarters,  and 
provide  for  proper  feeding  of  infants.  Either  the  afBicted  or  the  unaf- 
flicted  children  may  be  isolated,  and  it  is  said  that  both  measures  have 
been  resorted  to  in  scarlet  fever.  It  should  perhaps  be  the  duty  of 
the  authorities  to  provide  living  quarters  for  the  healthy  but  sus- 
pected children.  In  diphtheria,  antitoxin  reduces  mortality.  All  dis- 
eases should  as  far  as  possible  be  under  medical  treatment.  In  order 
to  combat  the  diseases  themselves  special  measures  are  necessary. 
An  efficient  agency  for  combating  diseases  might  result  from  an 
organized  special  force  of  caretakers  by  keeping  a  record  of  all  cases 
of  sickness  occurring  at  school.  Such  cases  should  be  investigated 
and  a  physician  consulted,  and  in  case  of  necessity,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters should  be  guarded  against  contagion.  This  method  of  protection 
might  be  further  extended  in  connection  with  medical  inspection 
of  schools.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  fatalities  resultiog  from 
contagious  diseases  of  children,  systematic  measures  are  necessary. 


MANA6BMSH T  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

Dr.  Abthur  T.  Oxbot. 

BotUm,Miu»,    (DieiNovmber4,19ti.) 

Proper  measures  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  tuberculosis 
among  school  children  should  look  not  only  to  the  protection  of 
children  during  their  school  life  and  to  the  cure  of  those  that  have 
active  tuberculosis,  but  should  aim  at  the  education  of  all  children 
in  the  essential  facts  of  hygiene  with,  as  far  as  possible,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  habits  of  living  which  wiU  protect  them  later  in  life. 
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The  plan  of  caring  for  feeble,  anemic,  and  under-nourished  children 
(of  the  class  from  which  so  many  tuberculous  children  later  develop) 
in  open-air  rooms,  or  indeed  out  of  doors,  with  short  hours  of  work 
and  with  extra  feeding,  has  been  so  often  tried  and  the  results  have 
been  so  satisfactory  in  improving  the  health  and  increasing  the 
power  of  work,  that  the  open-air  treatment  of  ailing  children  is  being 
more  and  more  widely  adopted.  The  benefits  in  health  derived  from 
this  school  work  in  the  open  air  are  so  evident  that  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  be  more  and  more  supplied  to  the  healthy  as  well  as  to  the 
sick.  Such  provisions  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  but  the  open  case& 
of  tuberculosis.  Children  with  open,  declared  tuberculosis  should  be 
separated  from  other  school  children  and  should  be  constantly  under 
close  medical  supervision.  For  them  the  recovery  of  their  health  is 
of  the  first  importance  and  their  schooling  is  of  secondary  considera- 
tion. Well-to-do  parents  can  give  their  children  proper  care  at  home 
with  such  schooling  as  may  be  wise,  but  for  the  children  of  parents 
who  can  not  afford  this  special  care,  some  public  provision  must  be 
made  by  which  these  children  may  be  cared  for  and  kept  apart  from 
other  nontuberculous  children.  Two  ways  have  been  devised  for 
accomplishing  this:  (1)  Hospitals;  (2)  hospital  schools. 

Isolation  hospitals  would  naturally  give  the  most  complete  segre- 
gation of  these  children,  but  unfortunately  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  parents  are  willing  to  have  their  children  go  to  a  hospital. 
The  result  is  that  in  a  community  where  only  hospital  accommoda- 
tion is  provided,  the  greater  part  of  the  tuberculous  children  go  to 
the  public  schools,  or  when  too  sick  for  that  they  stay  at  home, 
spreading  the  infection  through  their  family  and  friends.  The  hos- 
pital school  affords  less  complete  isolation  than  a  hospital,  but  with 
a  proper  corps  of  nurses  who  follow  the  children  to  their  homes  and 
teach  the  parents  necessary  preventive  measures,  much  in  the  way 
of  prevention  may  be  accomplished. 

The  school  has  the  great  advantage  that  the  parents  are  willing 
to  send  their  children  to  it.  The  nurses  connected  with  the  school 
are  able  to  follow  the  children  to  their  homes  and  so  extend  the 
hygienic  teaching  to  the  parents.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
hospital  school  is  the  best  means  yet  devised  for  caring  for  the 
already  tuberculous  children. 


STUDIES  IN  THB  RELATION  OF  PHYSICAL  INABILITY  AND  MENTAL  DE- 
FICIENCY TO  THB  BODY  SOCIAL. 

Dr.  Isabbllk  T.  Smart, 
Departmeni  cf  Eiueatkmt  New  York  Ctt^, 

The  studies  cover  personal  examinations  of  children  reported  by 
school  principals  and  teachers  as  mentally  defective  and  in  urgent 
need  of  specialized  training.    Interesting  data  have  been  gained  by 
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study  of  the  nationality  of  the  various  groups.  Heredity  and  environ- 
ment are  frequently  evidenced  in  physical  weaknesses  as  well  as  in 
mental  defect.  Alcoholism  in  parents  produces  stock  degeneracy, 
both  physical  and  mental.  Sequelae  of  many  of  the  contagious  dis- 
eases of  childhood  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  physical  and 
mental  well-being  of  the  child. 
The  facts  presented  show  the  need  of: 

1.  Greater  latitude  in  the  arrangement  of  school  curriculum. 

2.  Greater  scope  in,  and  application  of,  school  hygiene. 

3.  The  need  of  an  increased  and  more  comprehensive  propaganda 
in  the  instruction  of  mothers  and  fathers  in  the  hygiene  of  daily  life. 

4.  The  absolute  necessity  of  more  school  clinics  and  more  hospital 
clinics  arranged  at  hours  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  school  child,  instead 
of,  as  at  the  present,  during  the  hours  of  the  school  day. 

5.  The  urgent  need  of  after-care  committees  to  guard  and  protect, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  the  children  who  suffer  in  any  degree  from  mental 
defect. 

6.  The  necessity-  for  legislation  to  meet  the  present  needs  in  the 
proper  care  of  mental  defectives  and  to  prevent  any  reproduction  of 
their  kind. 

7.  The  urgent  necessity  of  the  building  of  more  colonies,  in  all  our 
States,  for  the  permanent  care  of  aments. 


EDUCATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS  IN  SCHOOL. 
Dr.  WiLUAM  £.  Chancellor, 

South  Norwaltf  Conn. 

The  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  with  special  reference  to  the  edu- 
cation of  immigrants  in  American  public  schools  was  presented.  The 
observation  of  children  of  many  races  and  nations,  a  detailed  study 
of  1,500  cases  out  of  4,000  in  all,  and  tests  covering  40  points,  mostly 
scholastic,  but  some  physiological,  seem  to  indicate  the  following  con- 
clusions which  are  submitted  tentatively: 

CendvMons:  Brachycephaly,  mesocephaly,  and  dolichocephaly  in 
its  two  forms — Mediterranean  and  Teutonic — each  has  its  definite 
temperamental  meaning. 

Certain  races  are  precocious,  others  are  normal  or  average,  and  still 
others  are  altricious — each  of  these  conditions  makes  a  temperamental 
condition  as  its  phase  or  result. 

In  dealing  with  immigrants  not  yet  familiar  with  American  life  and 
often  not  speaking  the  English  tongue,  a  proper  relation  of  tempera- 
ments of  pupils  and  teacher  is  far  more  important  than  elsewhere. 
The  school  for  immigrants  becomes  mainly  an  atmosphere  of  social 
feeling. 
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Muscular-motor  young  women  seem  to  secure  the  best  results  in 
classes  with  great  varieties  of  the  foreign  bom. 

Women  of  the  same  nationality  with  the  prevailing  nationaUty  of 
the  class  come  as  second  choice. 

A  certain  highly  sympathetic  yet  not  excessively  intellectual  race, 
the  Irish,  and  they  of  the  female  sex,  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  for- 
eign child  and  the  world  that  he  must  learn. 

The  work  is  concerned  mostly  with  Italians,  Hungarians,  and  Rus- 
sian  Jews,  in  kindergartens  and  primary  classes,  and  seems  to  indicate 
grave  errors  in  the  careless  practice  of  the  times.  The  great  business 
of  these  grades  is  to  readjust  the  reactions  to  environment,  to  train 
in  new  and  far  more  complicated  habits  than  the  ancestry  ever 
achieved,  and  to  bring  into  sympathetic  relations  new  and  often 
resented  ideas.  Thus  certain  races  resent  the  idea  of  the  finer  cour- 
tesies to  women,  even  to  their  own  teachers,  and  often  to  their  own 
mothers  and  sisters.  Different  races,  because  of  precocity  or  altricity, 
must  be  handled  very  differently  in  inculcating  such  ideas.  In  short, 
education  is  individual,  and  this  has  a  far  deeper  meaning  than  current 
schooling  undertakes  to  express.     Race  temperament  is  one  clue. 


SERVICB  OF  MEDICAL  INSPBCTION  OF  SCHOOLS  TO  THB  TBACHBR. 

Dr.   Helen  MacMurchT| 
Toronto,  Qinada. 

Organization, — ^Medical  inspection  of  schools  tends  to  better  organ- 
ization and  so  increases  the  comfort  and  efficiency  of  the  teacher  and 
protects  her  from  infection. 

New  interest. — ^Medical  inspection  widens  the  teacher's  horizon 
and  brings  the  schoolroom  into  the  sphere  of  interest  of  modem  pre- 
ventive medicine.  The  average  school  child  may  be  made  a  sanitary 
reformer  and  the  teacher  is  the  only  one  who  can  do  it. 

Difficulties  of  the  teacher. — If  the  pupil  can  not  hear  the  teacher  or 
see  distinctly  the  words,  figures,  etc.,  referred  to  by  the  teacher,  then 
the  efforts  which  should  help  the  child  are  partly  or  wholly  lost,  and 
the  teacher's  work  is  rendered  harder  and  less  fruitful.  Medical 
inspection,  by  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  general  health,  eyes, 
ears,  etc.,  and  leading  to  the  cure  of  any  defects  and  diseases,  helps 
the  teacher  to  do  the  work  of  the  classroom. 

The  teacher  often  feels  that  something  must  be  wrong  with  the 
child,  but  either  does  not  know  what  it  is  or  fears  that  any  attempt 
to  direct  the  parents'  attention  to  the  defect  will  cause  impleasant- 
ness,  or  at  best  will  not  remedy  the  trouble.  The  medical  inspector 
here  becomes  the  teacher's  helper,  because  the  school  physician  can 
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not  only  diagnose  what  is  wrong,  but  has  the  authority  to  cause  it  to 
be  set  right. 

Menially  deficienl  children, — ^These  pupik  are  the  source  of  much 
difficulty  to  the  teacher,  often  causing  disorder  in  the  class.  Medical 
ins]>ectors  should  remove  these  children  to  special  classes,  to  their 
own  benefit  and  to  the  great  relief  of  all  concerned. 

The  child  as  a  human  being. — Medical  inspection  of  schools,  dealing 
with  each  child  personally,  tends  to  impress  on  us  the  individuality 
of  each  child,  and  directs  attention  to  his  endowments  of  strength, 
special  senses,  etc.  We  are  always  trying  to  deal  with  human  beings 
as  soldiere,  lawyere,  children,  women,  Chbamen,  or  something  less 
th^  human  beings.  The  man  or  woman  who  is  dealing  with  himian 
beings  as  such  (e.  g.,  the  teacher)  is  doing  the  highest  kind  of  work. 

The  teacher's  own  health. — The  health  of  the  teacher  suffers  chiefly 
from — (1)  Impure  air  and  infection.  Diseases  such  as  common  colds, 
pneumonia,  tuberculosis.  (2)  Eyestrain,  caused  by  poor  lighting, 
etc.  (3)  Nervous  strain,  caused  by  constant  demands  on  the  will 
power,  patience,  self-control,  association  with  immature  minds,  etc. 
The  dignity  of  the  teaching  profession  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
by  the  law  of  the  country  one  of  the  other  learned  professions  has 
been  called  to  the  teacher's  aid  and  authorized  to  use  modem,  scientific 
methods  to  prevent  school  infection,  to  improve  schoolroom  hygiene, 
schoolroom  habits,  ventilation,  lighting,  heating,  cleaning,  and  the 
geniBral  morale  of  the  classroom.  Medical  inspection  of  schools  may 
be  expected  to  improve  the  health  of  the  teacher. 


FOLLOW-UP  SYSTEM  IN  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storbt, 
QiUgetflkt  OtfqfNeie  York,  New  York  CUp. 

In  the  department  of  work  under  the  author's  supervision,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  a  method  of  instruction  in  hygiene 
which  will  develop  permanent  health  habits  in  the  individual.  Med- 
ical inspection  becomes  a  part  of  a  method  of  securing  information 
concerning  the  hygienic  needs  of  the  individual,  and  a  basis  on  which 
the  individual  may  be  given  advice  bearing  upon  his  personal  health 
problems. 

The  important  feature  in  the  plan  lies  in  the  method  of  following  up 
instructions  to  the  individual.  The  percentage  of  parents  that  refused 
to  secure  treatment  for  their  children  during  the  year  ending  June  1, 

1911,  was  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  and  for  the  year  ending  June, 

1912,  eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

An  outline  of  the  routine  involved  in  following  up  this  instructional 
advice  is  given.    A  card-index  system  is  employed  and  a  ''conference 
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card"  is  made  out  and  filed;  another  card  is  given  to  the  pupil,  files 
are  gone  over  every  day  or  two,  and  cases  followed  up.  The  success 
of  this  "follow-up"  system  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1912, 
justifies  the  following  conclusions: 

First.  This  method  of  medical  inspection  is  effective,  securing  the 
repair  of  physical  defects  and  correcting  unhygienic  conditions  in 
over  90  per  cent  of  cases.  It  is  improving  the  physiological  efficiency 
of  at  least  a  thousand  boys  every  half  year. 

Second.  This  plan  of  individual  instruction  in  personal  hygiene 
has  met  with  the  support  of  the  parents  of  practically  all  of  the  boys. 
Such  support  is  essential  to  success. 

Third.  It  is  safe  to  expect  that  this  continued  personal  relation- 
ship, extending  throughout  the  high-school  period  and  covering  the 
first  two  collegiate  years,  will  develop  permanent  habits  of  personal 
health  control  in  many  if  not  most  of  the  boys  under  supervision. 


HYGIENE  OF  CHILDREN*S  TEETH. 

WnJJAM  H.  POTTBR,  D.  M.  D., 
Profenar  of  OpenUive  Dentistry,  Harvard  Univertitp,  OamMdge,  Mau, 

Until  recent  times,  an  incorrect  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the 
functions  of  the  teeth.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  part  which 
they  play  in  forming  an  attractive  facial  expression  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  spoken  words.  Comparatively  little  has  been  said  in 
regard  to  the  necessary  part  which  they  play  in  the  preparation  of 
food,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  digested  and  thoroughly  assimilated, 
which  secures  the  development  and  upbuilding  of  the  body  and  its 
fortification  against  disease.  If  the  child  is  to  have  the  physical 
benefits  which  come  from  a  thorough  digestion  and  assimilation  of  its 
food,  if  it  is  to  acquire  intelligence  as  to  the  kinds  and  quantity  of 
food  which  are  suitable  for  the  development  of  the  body,  sound 
teeth,  properly  articulated,  are  absolutely  essential. 

Decayed  and  diseased  teeth,  on  account  of  their  defective  surfaces, 
not  only  make  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  food  in  the  mouth  impossi- 
ble, but  they  are  the  means  of  producing,  developing,  and  nourishing 
that  which  is  hostile  to  the  child's  physical  welfare.  The  pockets  of 
decayed  teeth  harbor  many  bacteria  of  a  serious  sort,  notably  those 
of  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  and  tuberculosis.  If  pockets  of  decay 
did  not  exist,  harmful  bacteria  would  have  a  much  less  favorable 
resting  place  in  the  mouth;  their  numbers  could  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  the  chance  of  infection  also  lessened. 

The  actual  condition  of  children's  teeth  can  be  best  studied  in  our 
public  schools.  Examinations  have  shown  that  70  to  90  per  cent 
of  all  children  in  the  pubhc  schools  have  defective  teeth.    The  treat- 
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ment  of  defective  teeth  of  children  in  public  schools  and  institutions, 
whereby  unclean,  inefficient  mouths  have  been  made  and  kept  clean 
and  efficient,  has  been  followed  by  a  notable  increase  in  the  general 
physical  health  of  the  child. 

It  is  without  question  of  the  greatest  importance  that  children 
have  clean  and  healthy  mouths.    How  can  it  be  brought  about  t 

1.  In  all  public  schools  there  should  be  careful  instruction  given 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  teeth;  their  uses;  the  diseases  which  attack 
them;  and  the  methods  for  preventing  or  diminishing  these  diseases. 
Children  and  their  parents  should  be  taught  that  the  cleaning  of  the 
teeth  and  their  thorough  use  upon  hard  foods  will  much  reduce  and 
perhaps  prevent  decay.  School-teachers  must  assume  an  oversight 
in  regard  to  their  pupils'  teeth. 

2.  Examinations  of  the  teeth  of  all  school  children  should  be  made 
at  least  twice  a  year. 

3.  Establish  in  school  buildings  school  dental  clinics  in  charge  of 
dentists  paid  by  the  municipality.  Add  the  services  of  a  dental 
nurse,  if  the  law  makes  them  possible.  These  school  clinics  are  to 
serve  only  those  unable  to  consult  a  private  dentist.  A  small  fee 
should  be  charged  in  every  case  if  possible. 

4.  Begin  work  upon  school  children  before  serious  decay  has 
occurred  in  their  permanent  teeth,  and  continue  the  supervision  and 
necessary  repair  work  through  the  twelfth  year. 


DBNTAL  HYGIENE  FOR  PUPILS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  S.  Adolphus  Knopf, 

New  York  Pottr€hiidwaU  Medical  School,  New  York  dtp. 

The  existence  of  bad  and  decayed  teeth  is  a  disease  of  the  masses 
as  much  as  is  tuberculosis,  and  as  such  it  must  be  combated  particu- 
larly in  children  of  school  age. 

Just  as  we  have  societies  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  for  the 
prevention  of  venereal  diseases  and  alcoholism,  representing  the 
three  great  diseases  of  the  masses,  so  should  we  have  a  society  for 
the  treatment  and  care  of  children  afflicted  with  dental  diseases. 
This  society  should  be  compbsed  of  all  classes,  medical  and  lay 
people,  just  as  are  the  above-mentioned  classes  of  societies.  It 
would  enable  everyone  who  has  the  children's  welfare  at  heart  to 
contribute  according  to  his  means.  The  funds  thus  collected  would 
materially  aid  to  defray  the  expenses  of  taking  care  of  the  school 
children's  teeth.  Such  a  national  society  exists  already  in  Austria. 
This  society  is  composed  of  high  officials  of  the  Empire,  statesmen. 
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pedagogues,  physiciaiis,  teachers,  and  people  of  all  sorts  of  profes- 
sions and  trades. 

Let  us  have  free  and  partiaUy  free  dental  clinics;  let  each  child  be 
carefully  and  practically  reexamined  for  every  possible  physical  and 
mental  deficiency;  let  no  child  pass  through  life  with  a  pathological 
or  esthetic  defect  which  can  be  prevented  by  timely  treatment  and 
care.  The  result  of  such  provision  will  be  better  health  and  happier 
citizens. 


UNIVSRSAL  SYSTBM  OF  MEASURElftENTS. 
Dr.   Lbotardo  MXtus  Z., 

Santiago,  ChiU, 

It  has  been  years  since  scientific  studios  enabled  us  to  determine 
accurately  where  the  best  racers  are  bred,  but  as  yet  no  system  has 
been  established  by  which  we  can  ascertain  accurately  where  the 
most  uniformly  constituted  human  being  is  found;  for  anthropologic 
and  ethnologic  studies  have  not  yet  attained  perfection.  The  basic 
factor  preventing  the  complete  study  of  the  human  race  resides 
to-day  in  the  lack  of  a  universal  standard  of  measurement. 

Past  congresses  have  been  unable  to  determine  upon  the  principal 
measurements  to  be  applied  to  the  individual.  There  is  need  of 
instruction  in  technique  applied  to  the  living  person.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  universal  standard  of  measurements,  uniform  apparatus, 
and  uniform  method  of  procedure  are  essential. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  HYGIENE  IN  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Prof.  DuDLBY  A.  Saroent, 
Harvard  UnivenUf,  Oambridffe,  Moat. 

Physical  training  was  first  introduced  into  our  educational  institu- 
tions largely  as  a  health  measure  when  one  or  two  college  presidents 
and  prominent  educators  called  attention  to  deterioration  in  health 
of  college  students.  Amherst  was  the  pioneer  collie  in  this  move- 
ment, and  in  1860  appointed  a  professor  of  hygiene  and  physical 
education,  and  a  few  years  later  a  number  of  other  colleges  appointed 
directors  to  their  gjmmasia. 

The  students  were  required  to  attend  a  few  lectures  on  physiology 
and  hygiene,  supplemented  by  required  work  in  the  gymnasium,  both 
without  credit.  The  growing  athletic  interest  in  colleges  was  another 
agent  in  establishing  ph}r8ical  training  in  educational  institutions. 
It  was  not  imtil  stimulation  toward  physical  training  was  aroused 
through  ambition  to  get  into  good  physical  condition  for  athletic  con- 
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testsi  or  to  excel  in  some  sport  or  game,  that  our  students  found  an 
incentive  to  adopt  improved  methods  of  living,  or,  in  other  words, 
began  the  practice  of  applied  hygiene. 

The  collie  missed  that  early  opportunity  of  placing  before  the 
students,  through  credited  instruction,  a  vital  and  individual  re- 
sponsibiUty  in  regard  both  to  their  own  health  and  to  that  of  the 
community.  The  students,  not  being  given  a  compelling  object  for 
which  to  strive,  evolved  their  own  aims  through  athletics.  This 
hygiene  interest  has  been  evolved  aldo  among  those  striving  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  their  Uves  from  a  commercial  standpoint. 
Here  again,  the  vital  stimulus  of  necessity  to  be  physicaUy  fit  for 
labor,  and  to  produce  that  labor  under  sanitary  conditions,  has 
resulted  in  a  regard  for  public  hygiene  which  the  colleges  have  long 
ignored  as  an  integral  part  of  their  curriculum. 

There  were  several  causes  why  the  college  failed  to  recognize  the 
dignity  of  personal  hygiene  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory;  first,  the 
baneful  influence  of  all  the  evils  of  ''professionalism;"  second,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  young  men  of  character  and  abiUty  to  take  up 
physical  training  as  a  life  work.  Another  factor  lay  in  that  separa- 
tion of  the  student  body  whereby  one  class  was  prone  to  neglect  their 
mental  work  and  carry  athletics  to  excess,  while  the  other  was  en- 
couraged by  the  premium  put  on  scholarship  to  neglect  their  physical 
well-being. 

But  we  are  learning  to  broaden  our  conception  of  education,  espe- 
cially in  rcaUzing  the  bearing  of  physical  conditions  upon  mental  and 
moral  life.  Up  to  the  year  1910  Dr.  Meylan  estimated  that  98  per 
cent  of  the  136  colleges  and  universities  in  the  list  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  had  gymnasia,  94  per  cent  had  regular  instruction  in 
gymnastics,  and  80  per  cent  in  athletics.  In  75  per  cent  of  these 
institutions  the  director  of  physical  training  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  and  in  87  per  cent  some  form  of  physical  training  is  pre- 
scribed. A  recent  investigation  of  390  colleges,  universities,  mechan- 
ical and  agricultural  schools,  etc.,  all  over  the  United  States  shows 
that  about  43  per  cent  of  all,  and  70  per  cent  of  those  that  have  rec- 
ognized departments  of  physical  training,  have  well-defined  courses 
in  personal  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  public  health,  either  connected 
with  physical  training,  or  general  electives. 

The  chief  value,  up  to  the  present  time,  of  physical  training  and 
hygiene  has  be^x  in  increasing  the  functional  power  of  the  individual. 
It  now  rests  with  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  to  transform  that 
power  from  an  individualistic  tendency  into  an  awakening  of  public 
consciousness,  through  realization  of  the  intimate  connection  between 
education  and  the  demands  of  society. 
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TRAIHING  IN  PBRSON AL  HT6IB1VB  IH  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Prof.  John  W.  Ritchie, 

CdUege  c/  Wmiam  and  Morjf,  Wmiamslmrff,  Va. 

.  Membere  of  this  congress  regard  hygiene  as  important,  because 
they  realize  the  possibilities  there  are  in  it  for  mankind.  School 
authorities  and  teachers  give  little  attention  to  hygiene  because  they 
have  no  comprehension  of  these  possibilities.  We  must  first  of  all 
convince  teadiers  that  health  can  be  earned  and  purchased.  Noth- 
ing so  quickly  brings  them  to  a  realization  of  the  preventability  of 
disease  as  comparative  morbidity  and  mortality  tables  accompanied 
by  simple  explanations  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  disease. 

Systematic  instruction  in  the  principles  of  hygiene  h  necessary  to 
keep  pupils  from  becoming  lost  in  the  multitude  of  details.  This 
instruction  should  be  founded  on  a  solid  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  fimctions  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples governing  metaboUsm  and  microbic  infection.  A3  long  as  the 
people  of  countries  like  the  United  States  persistently  follow  hygienic 
fads  and  fail  to  discriminate  between  arrant  quacks  and  reputable 
medical  practitioners,  it  is  an  exceedingly  short-lighted  poHcy  that 
desires  to  exclude  from  our  school  courses  in  hygiene  those  funda- 
mentals of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  bacteriology  which  throw  the 
broad  guiding  lines  through  the  maze  of  hygienic  practice. 

The  teaching  of  hygiene  should  be  begun  before  the  habits  of  the 
child  are  fixed.  Ordinarily  nothing  short  of  a  complete  collapse  of 
the  health  will  shake  an  adult  out  of  his  accustomed  habits  of  eating, 
sleeping,  and  working.  Even  some  of  the  world's  authorities  on 
hygiene  daily  violate  the  rules  they  lay  down  for  the  public  because 
they  formed  their  habits  of  living  before  they  acquired  their  knowl- 
edge of  hygiene.  The  teaching  of  hygiene  should  be  begun  while 
the  child  is  yet  in  the  plastic  age,  so  that  he  can  be  sent  out  from 
school  with  a  physical  expression  of  his  hygienic  instruction  in  the 
habits  of  his  life. 

Individual  attention  should  be  given  to  the  hygienic  habits  of  the 
child.  Toothbrush  clubs,  fresh-air  clubs,  and  other  organized  hygi- 
enic efforts  are  very  valuable  in  fixing  correct  living  habits.  Much 
can  be  done  to  develop  a  right  attitude  toward  hygienic  questions 
and  to  fix  the  habit  of  properly  regulating  local  environment  by  good 
hygienic  conditions  in  the  schoolroom  and  in  the  home. 
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THB  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AS  A  FACTOR  TO  LESSEN  INPAIIT  MORTAUTT.  ^ 

Dr.  Hbnrt  L.  Coit, 

Newvh,  N,  J, 

A  comprehensive  plan  to  check  sickness  and  death  among  infants 
and  young  children  is  proposed  by  adding  the  French  plan  to  the 
Manchester  plan  for  ''Little  Mothers"  and  providing  that  the  "Con- 
sultation for  mothers"  shall  be  conducted  within  the  public  school  1 
and  finally  become  a  part  of  its  system. 

The  best  means  of  preventing  sickness  and  death  would  be  to  raise 
the  living  power  of  the  individual  to  what  is  called  immunity.  If 
we  could  apply  this  principle  to  infancy  and  childhood  through 
educational  and  prophylactic  measures,  we  would  bring  about  the 
greatest  possible  physical  efficiency  in  manhood  and  womanhood. 

While  physicians  have  led  in  this  crusade  against  infant  mortality, 
it  is  strictly  a  problem  in  preventive  medicine,  and  therefore  clearly 
to  be  solved  by  educational  methods,  which  should  be  applied  by 
the  people  (the  State),  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
people. 

It  can  not  be  repeated  too  often  that  the  most  fundamental  cause 
of  infant  and  child  mortality,  expressed  through  many  channels,  is 
ignorance,  and  the  most  potent  influence  which  will  destroy  and  q 

remove  it  is  applied  knowledge. 

The  instruction  has,  therefore,  been  given  by  private  philanthropy 
in  hospitals  and  infant  welfare  stations  at  a  few  isolated  points  and 
has  been  made  available  for  comparatively  few  of  the  great  mass  of 
mothers  who  need  it  most. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  A6B  IN  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  C.  Ward  Crajcpton, 
Director  cf  Phptieal  TraMni,  PubUe  SekooU,  New  York  CUf, 

Children  should  be  classified  according  to  their  phjrsiological  devel- 
opment, rather  than  according  to  their  school  age  in  years.  From 
birth  to  maturity  children  develop  at  different  rates,  some  outstrip- 
ping others  in  the  race,  so  that  we  find  at  the  age  of  14  about  one- 
third  who  are  already  men  and  women,  one-third  in  a  transition 
period,  and  one-third  quite  immature.  The  difference  between  the 
mature  and  immature  of  the  same  age  is  so  marked  that  it  is  aston- 
ishing that  the  idea  of  separating  them  for  educational  purposes  has 
not  occurred  to  our  school  authorities.  The  mature  group  are  30  to 
50  per  cent  heavier,  30  to  50  per  cent  stronger,  and  10  to  15  per  cent 
taller  than  the  immature  group  of  the  same  age.  The  mental  abili- 
ties show  an  even  more  striking  difference;  the  type  of  memory 
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changes  from  rote  to  associative;  the  mental  grasp  is  increased  by 
an  influx  of  newly  ripened  instincts,  resulting  from  the  change  from 
an  unsexual  to  a  sexual  existence.  The  whole  attitude  toward  life 
becomes  attached  to  manly  or  womanly  things,  and  the  business  of 
childhood  is  put  behind.  All  these  changes  occur  at  about  the  time 
that  the  voice  deepens,  the  second  molar  teeth  arrive,  and  other 
easily  recognizable  signs  of  maturity  appear.  In  short,  of  those  who 
are  from  12  to  15  years  of  age,  we  find  some  are  young  men  and  others 
are  children,  regardless  of  their  ages  in  ;ears  or  progress  in  school* 
We  find  the  young  men  with  their  ripened  potential  abilities  sitting 
on  the  same  benches,  taught  the  same  lessons,  and  subject  to  the 
same  discipline  as  children,  and  the  results  are  quite  as  poor  as  they 
would  naturally  be  under  these  circumstances.  The  fundamental 
fact  that  the  immature  and  mature  are  wholly  different  and  should 
receive  different  educational  and  social  treatment  is  disregarded. 
In  the  elementary  school  the  mature  do  badly;  in  the  high  school, 
frankly  fitted  to  their  needs,  they  do  20  to  50  per  cent  better  than 
the  immature.  While  it  is  at  this  point  the  educational  system  on 
the  inflexible  basis  of  scholasticism  and  chronological  age  breaks 
down,  it  suffers  from  a  lack  of  rational  classification  wherever  mature 
and  immature  children  are  brought  together  in  the  same  classroom. 


SCHOOL  CHILDRBN  OF  THB  STOCK  YARDS  DISTRICT  OF  CmCAOO. 

Dr.  Carolike  Hedoer, 
Ckkofo,  in. 

Statistics  indicate  that  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the 
Stock  Yards  district  showed  material  retardation  in  the  two  schools 
in  the  district  from  which  the  200  pupils  studied  were  taken.  In  the 
r^on  in  which  they  live  the  smoke  comes  down  in  clouds,  and  with 
it  comes  the  smell  of  the  fertilizer  plants.  This  is  not  conducive  to 
deep  breathing  or  sound  sleep,  and  the  children  impress  one  as  lacking 
oxygen,  being  round-shouldered,  thin,  and  rather  pale.  Statistics 
show  also  that  the  children  as  a  whole  are  bad,  physically,  in  almost 
the  direct  proportion  as  they  receive  insufficient  food,  have  little 
room  to  live  in,  are  forced  to  sleep  in  crowded  beds,  and  have  the 
reflected  worry  from  taxes  and  mortgages.  They  have  not  the  spirit 
and  the  nervous  balance  to  make  their  grades.  If  the  child  grows 
inactive,  discont^ited,  becomes  idle  and  criminal,  is  the  child  to 
blame  t 
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Depabthent  of  the  Interiob, 

BuBEAU  OP  Education, 
Washington,  April  S4f  191S. 
Sib:  It  is  generally  conceded  that  Gtormany  has  done  more  toward 
adapting  industrial  education  to  the  needs  of  the  people  than  has 
been  done  in  the  United  States.  Conditions  in  the  United  States 
differ  widely  from  conditions  in  Germany,  and  the  details  of  adapta- 
tion must  therefore  be  diffevent,  but  the  underlying  principles  are 
the  same.  In  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  these  principles,  and 
for  suggestions  in  applying  them  under  American  conditions,  a  dear 
presentation  of  industrial  education  in  Germany  can  not  fail  to  be 
helpful.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  manuscript  prepared  by 
Dr.  Holmes  Beckwith,  and  transmitted  herewith,  be  published  as 
a  bulletin  of  this  bureau. 

Respectfully,  P.  P.  Claxton, 

Cammiasioner. 

The  Seobetabt  of  the  Intsbiob. 
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The  purpose  of  the  preseift  study  is  to  ascertain  in  what  ways  we 
in  the  United  States  may  develop  industrial  education  so  that  it 
may  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  industry  and  to  industrial  workers^ 
as  well  as  to  the  whole  people.  The  economic  viewpoint  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  have  dominated  the  pedagogical,  and  the  practical 
outcome  has  at  all  times  been  kept  to  the  fore.  Industrial  education 
for  the  masses,  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers,  has  been  the  chief 
concern.  I  have  not  concerned  myself  with  agricultural  nor  with  com- 
mercial education,  however  impoitant  these  fields  may  be.  Industrial 
education  for  girls  and  women  has  been  taken  up  but  slightly. 

In  the  United  States  we  lack  large  practical  experience  with  in- 
dustrial education  for  the  mass  of  workers.  Of  all  countries,  Ger- 
many has  had  probably  the  largest  and  most  fruitful  experience 
with  such  education  and  has  most  to  teach  us.  To  learn  at  first 
hand  from  German  experiences,  I  spent  the  summer  of  1911  investi- 
gating industrial  education  in  Germany.  The  cities  visited  were 
selected  with  a  view  to  their  importance  industrially  and  include 
a  number  of  the  chief  industrial  centers  in  various  lines  of  manuf ac- 
tive. The  following  cities  were  visited:  The  city  State  of  Hamburg; 
Leipzig,  Dresden,  Chemnitz,  and  Plauen  in  Saxony;  Munich  in  Ba- 
varia; Mannheim  in  Baden;  and  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  Frankfort  on 
Main,  Coblenz,  Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  Dortmund, 
Essen,  Duisburg,  Crefeld,  Munchen-Gladbach,  Eheydt,  and  Aachen, 
in  Prussia.  Numerous  industrial  schools  of  all  grades  were  visited, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  were  in  operation.  Inquiries  were  made 
of  school  directors  and  teacheis,  and  membeis  of  school  boards,  as 
to  the  organization,  methods,  and  results  of  the  schools.  The  rela- 
tions of  t^e  schools  to  and  their  results  on  industry,  and  the  attitude 
of  industrial  employers  to  them,  were  especially  investigated.  In 
almost  every  city  the  chamber  of  industry  was  visited  and  inquiries 
made  of  these  bodies,  which  are  the  best  fitted  of  all  to  represent  the 
opinions  of  the  masters.  In  addition,  a  considerable  number  of 
school  reports  and  other  printed  data  were  collected,  of  which  one 
could  learn  only  when  on  the  ground. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  German  experience  is  likely  to  be 
largely  useful  to  us  in  the  United  States,  on  account  of  our  differ- 
ences, economic,  political,  and  temperamental.  In  Part  11  I  shall 
note  some  of  the  economic  differences.  The  psychological  and 
political  differences  are  well  known.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say 
that  I  believe  these  constitute  no  essential  bar  to  our  adoption  of 
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such  features  of  (jerman  industrial  training  as  I  shall  recommend. 
It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  details  maj  and  probably  must 
be  modified;  at  times  this  modification  may  approach  the  essentials. 
It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say  what  these  modifications  will  be. 

Two  terms  used  require  special  mention.  The  Oerman  term ''  Fort- 
bildungsschule"  has  usually  been  translated  '^ continuation  school.'' 
This  translation  does  not  give  the  accurate  meaning  in  most  cases 
where  the  term  is  used.  Following  Dr.  X.  A.  Snowden,  in  his  book, 
The  Industrial  Improvement  Schools  of  Wurttemberg,  published 
by  Teachers  Collie,  Columbia  University,  in  1907,  I  have  ren- 
dered the  term  "  improvement  school. "  In  case  of  a  few  schools  that 
are  merely  continuation  schools,  merely  continuing  the  subjects  of 
the  common  school,  the  same  term  has  been  rendered  ''continuation 
school."  It  is  believed  that  this  distinction  in  terms  will  clarify 
a  real  distinction  in  meaning,  and  that  the  scope  and  aim  of  almost 
all  (jerman  Fortbildungsschulen  are  much  better  represented  by  the 
term  "  improvement  schools. " 

The  term  ''trade  school"  when  applied  to  the  United  States  is 
xised,  agreeably  to  current  usage,  to  mean  a  school  which  teaches 
the  operations  as  well  as  the  science  of  a  trade  or  trades.  The  same 
term  when  applied  to  Germany  is  used  in  a  different  sense,  agreeably 
to  Oerman  usage  as  to  terms  and  practice  as  to  schools.  A  "Fach- 
schule"  in  Germany  is  a  "specialty  school"  or  "trade  school,"  and 
such  a  school  may  teach  the  practice  of  a  trade  or  trades,  or  may  and 
often  does  confine  itself  strictly  to  technical  (theoretical)  training. 

My  gratitude  is  due  to  Prof.  Henry  R.  Seager,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, for  his  advice  and  criticism.  A  number  of  others,  loyal 
friends  of  industrial  education,  kindly  gave  me  their  counsel.  I  ac- 
knowledge especially  the  aid  of  Prof.  Charles  R.  Richards,  director 
of  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City,  who  suggested  many  of  the  topics 
which  I  later  investigated ;  Dr.  A.  A.  Snowden,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  of  Industrial  Education;  Prof.  Paul  Hanus,  of  Harvard 
University,  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Conmiission  on  Indus- 
trial Education;  Prof.  John  Graham  Brooks;  Prof.  M.  E.  Sadler,  of 
the  University  of  Manchester;  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Morse,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Conmiission  on  Industrial  Education.  I  can  not 
here  acknowledge  by  name  the  numerous  German  schoolmen,  cham- 
ber of  industry  officials,  and  others,  who  received  me  very  coiurteously 
and  with  detailed  care  aided  me  in  my  inquiry.  To  them,  as  a  group, 
I  give  my  hearty  thanks.  Two  men  I  will  mention  whose  help  I 
especially  appreciate,  Herr  Schulinspektor  August  Kasten,  of  Ham- 
burg, and  Herr  Direktor  Kandeler,  of  the  Second  Compulsory  Im- 
provement School  of  Berlin.  Finally,  my  greatest  debt  is  due  to  my 
wife,  for  her  criticism  and  her  patient  and  careful  performance  of  the 
arduous  clerical  labors  necessary  for  preparing  the  book  for  publication. 

I  offer  the  study  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  those  who  wish 
to  see  the  industrial  efficiency  of  our  citizens  increased. 

HoLMBB  BsoKwrrH. 


GERMAN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AND  ITS 
LESSONS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


PART  I.    THE  UNITED  STATES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  APPBENTICESHIP  STSTEX. 

When  we  ask  by  what  means  are  our  industrial  workers  now  trained 
for  their  work  we  must,  to  answer  intelligently,  examine  into  the 
present  status  and  tendencies  of  the  apprenticeship  system.  If  these 
be  such  that  apprenticeship  meets,  and  promises  to  continue  to  meet 
sufficiently,  the  needs  for  individual  training,  what  function  have 
industrial  schools  to  perform  t  That  apprenticeship,  in  combination 
with  all  other  activities  now  in  the  field,  does  not  adequately  meet 
present  needs  is  shown  by  the  complaint  heard  from  many  sides  of 
the  lack  of  skilled  workmen. 

The  iq)prentice6hip  system  took  its  rise  in  medieval  handicraft 
work.  A  youth  would  bind  himself  to  a  master  workman  for  a  period 
which  came  in  most  cases  to  be  fixed  at  seven  years,  work  for  him, 
and  in  turn  live  in  his  house  and  be  taught  ''the  art  and  mysteries" 
of  his  trade.  The  personal  relations  were  exceedingly  close,  and  the 
personal  factors  dominated  the  technical — conditions  under  which 
the  system  was  at  its  best.  The  interest  of  master  united  with  that 
of  the  apprentice  in  seeking  thorough  training  for  the  latter,  because 
the  long  apprenticeship  gave  the  master  abundant  chance  to  gain,  if 
he  had  trained  his  apprentice  to  become  a  skillful  worker.  The  result 
was  a  system  which,  for  the  type  of  industries  of  the  day,  was  probably 
better  than  any  other  which  could  be  devised.  The  apprentice  and 
his  master  were  in  the  early  days  of  the  system  on  an  approximate 
social  equality  in  the  sense  that  they  came  from  the  same  social  class. 
The  apprentice  looked  forward  to  becoming  within  a  few  years  a 
master  himself,  and  this  anticipation  was  often  fulfilled.  In  the  later 
middle  ages,  the  guilds,  or  organizations  of*  the  masters  of  a  craft, 
opposed  such  improvement  of  the  status  of  the  apprentice  and  tried 
with  much  success  to  restrict  mastership  to  the  families  of  guild 
members.  Other  great  defects  of  the  medieval  system  were  that  the 
apprentice  was  required  to  spend  much  of  his  time  doing  household 
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tasks  and  other  drudgery  which  advanced  him  little  or  not  at  all  in 
his  craft  training,  and  the  period  of  apprenticeship  was  often  longer 
than  was  necessary  thoroughly  to  learn  his  trade. 

In  the  United  States  apprenticeship  in  its  early  stages  was  much 
like  the  system  in  medievcd  times.  I4egal  indentures  were  the  rule, 
in  which  parent  or  guardian,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  benevolent 
society,  acting  for  the  youth,  bound  him  out  to  manufacturer,  mer- 
chant, craftsman,  or  mariner,  usually  for  the  period  terminating  at 
his  majority.'  Both  parties  appeared  in  court  and  swore  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  written  indenture,  whose  terms  were  made 
to  suit  the  special  desires  of  the  parties  concerned.  The  policy  of 
the  State  was  to  have  all  youths  of  artisan  class  taught  a  trade,  and 
neglected  and  orphan  children  provided  with  a  home.  Thus  any 
failure  of  the  employer  to  carry  out  his  contract  made  him  Uable  to 
damages.  The  State  further  protected  the  apprentice  by  requiring 
from  him  promises  of  good  behavior,  while  he  also  was  punishable, 
for  violation  of  his  obligations.  Parents  desired  indentures  to  insure 
to  their  boys  a  chance  to  learn  a  trade  fully,  while  employers  desired 
the  contract  that  they  might  be  protected  from  loss  of  the  services 
of  the  apprentice  during  his  last  and  most  valuable  years  of  training. 
The  indenture  involved  a  real  loss  of  personal  liberty;  and  much  of 
the  law  of  apprentices,  as  that  concerned  with  runaways,  classed 
them,  in  effect,  as  slaves.  The  contract  assumed  an  equality  of 
master  and  apprentice  which  did  not,  in  fact,  exist.  This  inequality 
appeared  in  its  worst  form  in  the  compulsion  put  on  the  apprentice, 
as  in  medieval  times,  to  do  odd  jobs  by  which  he  learned  nothing  and 
by  which  his  term  of  apprenticeship  was  unduly  extended.  The 
apprentice  found  himself  after  a  time  doing  as  good  work  as  a  journey- 
man while  he  must  for  years  accept  an  apprentice's  meager  wage.  A 
feeling  of  resentment  against  unjust  treatment  developed  in  his  mind 
and  frequently  vented  itself  in  slighted  work.  Expanding  ideas  of 
personal  liberty  in  the  mind  of  the  apprentice,  in  which  he  but  fol- 
lowed the  spirit  of  the  times,  conspired  with  industrial  changes  to 
cause  the  gradual  decline  of  the  use  of  the  indenture.' 

The  industrial  revolution  ushered  in  methods  of  production  and 
transportation  whose  results  on  industry  as  well  as  on  social  life 
generally  are  clearly  marked.  Among  others,  the  concentration  of 
industry,  the  increase  in  the  use  of  capital,  oi^anization  of  workers 
in  a  hierarchy  of  ranks,  and  the  use  of  machine  tools,  conspired 
against  the  apprenticeship  system.  The  technical  elements  have 
come,  in  most  of  our  modem  industries,  to  dominate  the  personal, 
at  least  in  the  sense  that  relations  of  man  and  man  are  chiefly  deter- 
mined by  technical  considerations.  Now  the  best  in  the  apprentice 
ship  system  depends  on  personal  relations  for  its  efficiency,  on  mutual 
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understanding  and  adaptation  of  master  and  apprentice,  teacher  and 
taught.  The  master  craftsman  of  the  earlier  days,  who  was  often 
at  the  same  time  merchant,  has  given  way  to  the  entrepreneur,  the 
administrative  and  financial  head,  and  to  the  master  craftsman  who 
works  for  wage  as  superintendent,  foreman,  or  skilled  worker.  The 
former,  our  modem  entrepreneur,  no  longer  works  with  and  teaches 
hk  apprentices;  he  delegates  those  functions  to  subordinates;  takes, 
as  a  rule,  less  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  apprentices,  and 
concerns  himself  chiefly  with  other,  and  to  him  apparently,  more 
pressing  matters.  Moreover,  the  necessities  for  competing  for  a 
wide,  and  in  many  cases  a  world  market,  and  thus  increasing  output 
and  lowering  cost  by  every  possible  device,  have  left  little  time  for 
superintendent,  foreman,  or  joiuneyman  to  instruct  apprentices. 
It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  any  subordinate  to  instruct  the  apprentice 
unless  the  entrepreneur  requires  it,  and  moreover  pays  for  it  as  fully 
as  for  regular  work.  Consequently,  in  the  great  majority  of  shops, 
the  apprentice  is  compelled  more  and  more  to  shift  for  himself  and 
"pick  up"  his  trade  as  best  he  may,  which  is  generally  not  very  well. 
Pieceworking  journeymen  would,  it  is  said,  not  even  deign  to  shut 
a  door  unless  their  comfort  required  it;  still  less  would  they  show 
an  apprentice  how  to  do  anything.  Even  a  journeyman  paid  by 
time  is  likely  to  find,  in  the  long  run,  that  instruction  given  to  appren- 
tices is  at  his  own  cost  and  means  just  so  much  less  bread  and  butter 
in  the  mouths  of  his  family.  An  example  of  this  condition  is  given 
by  the  amusement  with  which  a  printer  speculates  as  to  the  result 
to  a  journeyman  in  a  big  city  office  who  should  have  the  temerity 
to  enter  on  his  time  card,  "Half  an  hour  spent  showing  Johnny  the 
why  and  how  of  the  Smith  job." 

Why,  then,  does  not  the  astute  entrepreneur  direct  his  subordinates 
specifically  to  instruct  his  apprentices  and  make  it  worth  their  while 
to  do  so  1  The  answer  is  that  he  does  so  at  his  own  peril,  and  at  the 
cost  of  an  immediate  money  loss.  If  he  be  f arsighted  enough,  and 
moreover  can  afford  the  immediate  expense,  he  may  shoulder  the 
cost  for  the  sake  of  having  an  assured  supply  of  skilled  labor  for 
the  future.  But  unforttmately  farsightedness  is  not  fully  developed 
even  in  entrepreneurs.  Further,  all  entrepreneurs  now  recognize 
that  they  secure  their  labor  supply  from  a  general  market,  whence, 
if  they  are  able  to  offer  sufficient  inducement,  they  may  obtain 
journeymen  trained  by  others;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  go 
to  the  expense  of  training  apprentices  it  may  be  merely  to  see  ^em 
later  enter  the  employ  of  other,  and  possibly  rival  fiirms.  Here  we 
see  one  of  the  results  of  competition,  which,  when  severe,  generally 
leads  competitors,  especially  smaller  and  weaker  ones,  to  follow 
their  immediate  advantage  with  little  regard  to  the  future.  So.it 
comes  about  that  modem  entrepreneurs,  in  the  main,  do  not  feel 
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tlie  neceesity  of  thoroughly  training  apprentices  and  thus  lack  a  sense  ^ 

of  responsibility  in  the  matter.  The  result  is  that  each  employer 
keeps  up  as  wcJl  as  he  can,  very  many  of  them  on  the  basis  of  skill 
taught  by  others.  Apprentices  learning  their  trades  in  the  country 
go  to  the  great  cities  as  journeymen.  So  desired  are  city  jobs  that 
many  contractors  can  get  all  the  journeymen  they  need,  and  do  not 
have  to  take  any  apprentices  at  all.  This  country  is  also  dependent 
on  the  continuous  supply  of  skilled  workers  who  come  here  from  ^ 

Europe;  without  these,  in  fact,  the  situation  would  be  more  pressing  i 

than  it  is.  The  dearth  of  apprentices  is  met  temporarily  in  many  of 
the  build'mg  and  other  trades  by  the  employment  of  '' helpers/*  in  the 
building  trades,  men  who  seldom  rise,  while  in  some  other  trades,  as 
the  machinist,  they  usually  are  youngs,  and  in  time  become  journey- 
men. 

The  apprenticeship  system  has  thus  been  declining  for  many  years. 
By  the  sixties  the  old  indentures  had  largely  passed  away,  so  much 
so  that  they  were  no  longer  the  rule  but  the  exception.'  American 
industry  was  in  a  transition  stage  of  adoption  of  division  of  labor  and 
of  machinery,  and  along  with  these  changes  the  old  system  of  appren- 
ticeship was  fast  passing  away.  However,  apprenticeship  is  not  by 
any  means  dead  yet,  and  of  late  years  has  seen  a  revival  in  improved 
form,  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  needs  of  modem  industiy.  In 
the  recent  emphasis  on  industrial  education  the  vitality  of  the  im- 
proved apprenticeship  system  has  been  somewhat  overlooked.  Of 
its  methods  I  shall  speak  later;  suffice  it  for  the  present  to  point  out 
some  scanty  yet  significant  indications  of  its  strength.  The  Twenty- 
seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  for  1906  shows  that  out  of  58  employers  engaged  in  different 
industries  31  had  a  system  of  apprenticeship  and  27  had  no  such  sys- 
tem, while  of  104  officers  of  trade  unions  55  represented  trades  where 
apprenticeship  was,  and  44  where  it  was  not,  in  force.'  President 
Cliarles  S.  Howe,  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  sent  a  letter  in  1907  to  400  manufacturers  in  Ohio,  including 
nearly  all  the  large  firms.*  He  received  replies  from  124.  Of  these, 
56  had  an  apprenticeship  system,  while  68  had  none.  Most  of  those 
training  apprentices,  however,  gave  them  but  the  minimum  training 
necessary  that  they  might  do  their  work  fairly  well.  These  figures 
should  not  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  proportion  of  firms  through- 
out the  country  which  train  apprentices.  The  average  would  proba- 
bly be  considerably  lower,  for  the  firms  replying  average  among  the 
larger  and  better  and  are  in  the  more  fully  industrialized  States. 
Messrs.  Cross  and  Russell,  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  have 
discovered  that  ''55  railroads  have  7,053  apprentices  in  368  shop 

*Wri^t,  C  D.    The  apprantloeihlp  fyitem  In  Its  relaUon  to  industrial  ed<icatfa>n,  1806,  p.  lA. 
'•llMLBvMUoiatatSitiPiofUI>or,A]i.B«p.,lMOw    Pt.I,p.3: 
'Wright,  pp.  18,1ft. 
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plants,  while  67  plants  answering  have  no  apprentices/'^  The 
National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association  found  that  a  large  per<- 
centage  of  the  firms  employii^  apprentices  were  in  New  England,  the 
Middle  Atiantic,  and  the  Central  Western  States;  and,  further,  tiiat 
the  majority  of  them  entered  into  formal  contracts  properly  to  in- 
struct the  apprentices  during  a  stated  pmod  of  indentwe.'  Accord^ 
ing  to  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston: 

From  the  latest  atatifltics  available  43  States  have  laws  relatmg  to  the  employment 
d  apprentices.  Thirty-eight  States  provide  that,  in  addition  to  the  trade,  the 
ai^rontice  ahaU  be  taught  the  common  English  branches  of  education  in  some  pub- 
lic or  other  school  or  through  such  means  as  the  employer  may  provide.' 

Most  of  these  laws,  however,  are  dead  letters.  As  Prof.  McCarthy 
writes:  ''The  Wisconsin  apprraitice  law  was  drafted  in  1849  and  is 
useless  paper  to-day.''  ^ 

Notwithstanding  this  persistence  of  the  apprenticeship  system, 
the  industries  of  the  country  are  suffering  from  a  great  dearth  of 
skilled  labor.  There  can  be  littie  doubt  as  to  the  widespread  nature 
of  this  dearth,  whatever  be  regarded  as  its  cause  or  causes.  The 
nature  of  the  lack  is  indicated  in  part  by  the  summarized  results  of 
an  inquiry  conducted  by  the  New  Jersey  Commission  on  Industrial 
Education,  to  which  over  2,000  manufacturing,  building,  and  other 
industrial  firms  throughout  tlie  State,  employing  250,000  workers, 
repUed.  Workers  in  the  building  trades  most  urgently  needed  indus- 
trial education : 

Comparatively  few  can  read  or  understand  a  drawing,  and  as  for  expressing  their 
ideas  on  paper  by  means  of  sketches  it  is  generaUy  out  of  the  question.  In  the 
important  machine  industries  a  knowledge  of  workshop  mathematics  or  applied 
mechanics,  ability  to  follow  working  drawings,  and  to  make  a  suitable  sketch,  as  well 
as  familiarity  with  the  practices  of  the  trade,  are  matters  in  which  many  are  found 
wanting.* 

A  further  lack,  caused  by  specialization,  is  discussed  below. 

Dr.  Motley,  in  his  monograph  on  Apprenticeship  in  American  Trade- 
Unions,  shows  that  apprenticeship  has  been  successively  r^ulated  in 
the  history  of  industries  in  the  United  States  first  by  statute  law  or 
indenture,  later  by  custom,  then  by  trade-unions,  and  lastly  by  trade  A  2-  ^-  V 
agreements  between  employer  and  employee,  determined  by  a  joint 
board.  None  of  these  methods  ever  held  the  field  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  and  in  their  evolution  they  overlap  each  other.  Nevertheless, 
the  general  order  of  dominance  of  the  several  methods  is  as  given.  As 
our  industries  developed  into  the  modern  form  the  indenture  fell  into 

1  Wright,  p.  4S. 
•Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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disuse,  indiyidual  bargaining  came  into  vogue,  the  power  of  the 
employer  increased,  and  trade  customs  were  openly  disr^arded 
whenever  it  was  to  his  interest.  Thus  it  was  that  l^ade-union  r^ula- 
tion  of  apprenticeship  was  for  some  time  concerned  chiefly  to  uphold 
old  customs  of  the  trade.  Later  the  unions  attempted  to  determine 
the  length  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship.  Finally,  beginning  in  1839, 
with  a  regulation  by  the  Typographical  Society  of  New  Orleans, 
unions  which  had  suffered  a  lowering  of  the  average  skills  of  their 
members  by  the  widespread  practice  of  runaway  apprentices  working 
as  journeymen,  and  were  thus  in  danger  of  a  lowered  wage,  tried  to 
limit  the  number  of  apprentices  to  some  proportion  of  the  liumber 
of  journeymen.  This  proportion,  though  ostensibly  such  as  would 
meet  the  needs  of  the  industry,  was  generally  determined  by  rough 
guesswork.  The  unions  found  themselves  too  weak  effectively  to 
enforce  these  regulations  without  the  formation  of  national  and 
international  unions.  Some  unions  have  been  strong  enough  to 
enforce  their  regulations  on  apprenticeship,  but  with  very  many  this 
remains  merely  the  ideal  toward  which  the  unionists  strive.  Even 
where  national  unions  impose  exact  apprenticeship  rules,  locals  hesi- 
tate to  strike  to  enforce  them,  and  so  it  comes  about  in  general  that 
only  where  there  is  a  strong  local  union  are  such  regulations  enforced. 
Moreover,  the  assumption  by  the  unions  of  the  sole  right  to  regulate 
apprenticeship  matters  has  aroused  strong  opposition  among  em- 
ployers, resulting  in  an  intense  struggle  from  which  there  has  now 
emerged  the  present  dominant  system  of  regulation  by  joint  agre^ 
ment  between  representatives  of  employers  and  employed,  often 
through  associations  covering  a  whole  locaUty  or  local  industry.^ 
According  to  Motiey : 

Of  the  120  national  and  international  trade-unionfi,  with  a  total  of  1,676,200  membere, 
affiliated  in  1904  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  50  unions,  with  a  member- 
flhip  of  766,417,  do  not  attempt  to  maintain  apprenticeship  systems.' 

These  50  unions  include  35  unions  of  unskilled  workers  who  are 
able  to  pick  up  a  knowledge  of  their  work  in  a  short  time;  11  unions, 
7  of  which  are  iji  railroad  work,  whose  trades  are  recruited  by  pro- 
motion from  associated  positions,  as  engineers  from  firemen;  7 
unions  in  whose  trades  machine  work  and  minute  division  of  labor 
have  made  apprenticeship  impossible;  and  2  unions  representing 
properly  professions  rather  than  trades. 

The  remaining  national  unions,  that  is,  about  70  of  the  120  affiliated  in  1904  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  with  a  membership  of  900,000,  together  with  some 
half-dozen  unaffiliated  national  unions,  attempt  more  or  less  successfuUy  to  enforce 
apprenticeship  regulations. 

"Of  these  70  unions,"  says  Motiey,  "only  about  19  actually  succeed 
in  enforcing  apprenticeship  as  a  prerequisite  to  membership."  ■    In 

1  Motley.    Pt  1, 0218.1-4.  «Ibld.,p.63.  •  n>id.,  pp.  6ft-6a 
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fact,  neither  employer  nor  union  is  able  to  control  the  apprentice 
situation  satisfactorily,  even  in  those  points  where  they  are  in  agree- 
ment. Apprentices,  after  obtaining  a  smattering  of  a  trade  or  becom- 
ing half  trained,  frequently  run  away  and  take  up  work  elsewhere 
as  journeymen,  a  practice  exceedingly  hard  to  stop. 

Minor  motives  of  unionists  in  the  regulation  of  apprenticeship  are 
the  desire  to  uphold  the  standard  of  workmanship  because  of  pride 
in  their  trade  and  their  skill  and  the  need  of  a  common  measure  of 
ability  (or  "standardized"  ability)  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bar- 
gaining.^ Unionists  fear  to  attempt  to  secure  a  high  wage  rate,  for 
some  of  their  number,  being  poorer  workmen,  may  be  unable  to  reach 
it,  and  may  thus  injure  the  others  by  their  competition.  An  approxi- 
mate equality  of  ability,  such  as  could  best  be  secured  by  a  uniform 
minimum  of  apprenticeship  training,  would  greatly  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  collective  bargaining  as  compared  with  the  present  basis 
of  some  thoroughly  trained  workers  and  some  half  trained. 

An  investigation  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  into  strike  and 
other  statistics  indicates  that — 

the  employers  of  the  United  States  practically  control  the  regulations  of  the  training 
of  new  workmen  in  the  greater  number  of  American  mechanical  and  manu&urturing 
industries,  subject,  however,  to  State  laws  regulating  child  labor.' 

The  major  responsibility  for  the  conditions  thus  rests  with  the 
employers.  Where  employers  have  not  attempted  to  regulate  these 
matters,  unions  have  often  assumed  the  responsibilities  and  with 
them  the  powers  of  r^ulation. 

In  conclusion,  the  net  result  of  our  inquiry  into  the  influence  of 
trade  unions  on  the  scarcity  of  skilled  workmen  seems  to  be  that  to 
no  great  extent  is  that  scarcity  due  to  union  action.  We  must  look 
elsewhere  for  the  chief  causes  of  this  lack. 

Of  some  of  these,  incident  to  modem  industrial  changes,  I  have 
already  spoken.  One  remains,  and  that  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all.  That  is  specialization,  or  the  division  of  labor.  Though 
affecting  different  industries  very  unequally,  the  aggregate  effect  on 
apprenticeship  and  on  both  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  skilled 
labor  has  been  very  great.  Roughly  speaking,  this  effect  has  been 
greatest  on  the  metal,  on  some  of  the  leather  and  wood  industries, 
on  textiles,  and  on  garment  making.  The  subdivision  of  processes 
in  some  of  these  industries  has  been  very  great;  for  example,  the  / 
making  of  a  modem  shoe  involves  about  a  hundred  processes.  InY 
the  past,  all  craftsmen  proper  were  compelled  to  be  skilled;  now  the 
tendency  is  toward  a  differentiation  into  many  industries,  the  result 
".  of  which  is  a  demand  for  a   arge  number  of  workmen  of  moderate 

skill,  or  in  some  cases  unskilled,  and  a  lesser  number  of  highly  skilled 
workers.    The  mere  fact  that  a  worker  is  mnning  a  machine  does 

1  Motley,  p.  73.  ^llkiiMsota  report,  seo.  zx,  p.  878. 
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not  mean  that  less  skill  is  required  of  him  than  of  the  old  craftsmen; 
it  may  be  that  he  must  be  more  skillful.  There  are  machines,  how- 
ever, run  by  mere  machine  tenda^  ^o  need  have  little  intelligeiice 
or  training.  Such  machines,  requiring  little  or  nothing  but  the 
indefinite  repetition  of  a  few  simple  motions,  constitute  in  the 
demands  from  and  consequent  effects  on  the  worker  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  present-day  problems.  Another  type  of  specializa- 
tion does  not  involve  mere  machine  tending,  but  rather  the  sub- 
division of  what  was  once  one  trade  into  a  number  of  branches,  in 
which  the  tendency  is  for  the  worker  to  learn  and  practice  but  one. 
Thus  the  most  advanced  practice  in  carpentry  involves  the  special- 
ization of  one  man  in  door-hanging,  another  in  tacking  molding, 
another  in  laying  floors,  and  so  on. 

The  speed  at  which  modem  industries  are  run,  in  the  ceaseless 
effort  to  increase  output  and  lessen  cost,  militates  strongly  against 
the  possibility  of  an  apprentice  learning  more  than  a  branch  of  a 
trade.  The  foreman  or  superintendent  is  strongly  led  to  keep  the 
apprentice  at  that  work  for  which  he  shows  an  aptitude.  To  change 
him  from  machine  to  machine  or  branch  to  branch  of  the  trade 
involves  for  the  time  a  decreased  output;  and  modem  competition, 
as  a  mle,  leaves  litte  thought  for  remote  results,  especially  whmi 
whatever  benefit  is  obtained  in  the  future  may  be  reaped  by  another. 
Such  is  the  condition  when  the  apprentice  is  earnestly  seeking  to 
learn  the  whole  trade;  but  many  trades  are  unable  to  secure  enough 
good  apprentices  because  of  the  long  years  of  service  at  low  pay. 
The  hoys  or  their  parents  are  unwilling  to  make  the  sacrifice  and  far 
too  often  accept  better  immediate  wage  in  industries  of  lower  grade, 
with  less  promise  for  the  futiu^.  instead  of  learning  a  good  trade. 

This  attitude,  with  technical  factors  in  some  industries,  has  re- 
sulted in  bringing  about  what  is  called  the  special  apprenticeship 
system.^  Under  this  system  the  apprentice  is  indentured  to  one  de- 
partment only  of  a  trade,  for  a  period  varying  from  one  to  two  years, 
as  against  the  average  for  regular  apprenticeships  of  about  four  years. 
Such  a  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of 
Machine  Tool  Builders  who  declare  that  they  are  confronted  by  a 
condition  and  not  a  theory.  When  boys  are  transferred  from  one 
department  to  another,  there  is  a  loss  of  immediate  efficiency,  on 
account  of  which  high  enough  wages  can  not  be  paid  to  attract  a 
sufficient  number  of  boys.  The  only  way  to  obtain  apprentices 
enough  was  to  pay  higher  wages,  and  this  required  giving  the  boys 
work  that  paid  their  employers  from  the  start.  Boys  were  accord- 
ingly taken  for  a  trial  period  of  240  hours  and  then  indentured  to 
one  of  the  11  departments:  Turning,  vertical  boring  mill,  horizontal 
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boring  miU,  planing,  oulling,  drillisg,  grinding,  erecting,  turret,  vise, 
and  scraping.  The  narrow  range  of  attention  allowed  rapid  advance 
m  proficiency  and  a  correspondingly  high  wage.  At  the  start  12  cents 
an  hour  was  paid,  increasii^  successively  to  14,  16,  and  18  cents, 
and  as  high  as  20  cents  after  a  year  and  a  half.  A  general  apprentioe- 
diq>  frequently  pays  less  near  the  end  of  a  four  years  term  than  this 
special  i4>prentioe8hip  after  a  year's  work.  For  comparison,  the 
general  apprenticeship  under  this  association  is  three  years,  and  the 
wages  paid  only  8,  10,  and  13  cents  an  hour  for  the  first,  second,  and 
third  years,  respectively. 

So  strong  are  the  tendencies  toward  this  system,  so  manifest  its 
advantages,  that  we  are  bound  to  see  its  great  development.  Yet  its 
chief  advantages  are  immediate,  and  it  is  subject  to  disadvantages 
whose  force  does  not  at  once  appear,  but  are  none  the  less  vital.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  industry,  or  of  the  employer,  an  increase  in  the 
extent  of  this  system  means  a  labor  force  less  adaptable  and  mobile. 
We  must  recognize  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
this  type  of  specialization  and  that  of  physicians,  lawyers,  and 
scientists.  The  latter  specialize  on  the  foundation  of  a  broad  general 
training;  the  specialized  apprentice  knows  nothing  but  his  speciality. 
The  weaknesses  of  the  system  affect  the  apprentice  most.  An 
apprentice,  if  all  goes  well,  may  after  the  completion  of  one  special 
apprenticeship  tf^e  up  another;  but  few  are  willing  to  do  this; 
meaning,  as  the  change  would,  a  decrease  in  wage  for  the  time  being 
from  18  to  12  cents  an  hour.  He  may  earn  as  much  pay  and  have  as 
regular  work  as  if  he  knew  the  whole  trade ;  despite  the  fact  that  he 
will  sooner  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  interest  in  his  work.  But  he 
has  not  Uie  resource  possessed  by  the  man  who  is  trained  in  the  whole 
trade;  his  alternatives  for  employment  are  fewer,  and  a  relatively 
slight  change  in  industry  or  a  dispute  with  his  employer  may  leave 
him  unable  to  obtain  work.  The  displacement  of  workers  trained  in 
the  whole  trade  by  those  acquainted  with  only  a  small  part  of  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  increase  the  dependence  of  workers  on  employers  and 
so  strike  a  blow  at  our  democracy.  Yet  so  great  are  the  immediate 
advantages  of  this  system  to  both  employer  and  i4)prentice  that  we 
are  likely  to  meet  it  in  the  future  far  more  than  we  should  like.  Such 
specialization  should  be  distinguished  clearly  from  those  forms  where 
either  the  specialization  is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  previous  broad 
training,  as  is  usual  in  building  carpentry;  or,  where  the  portion  of  a 
trade  studied  is  so  large  and  complex  as  to  tax  the  abilities  of  the 
apprentice  and  give  him  considerable  resource  and  alternative  in  later 
life,  and  is  therefore  tantamount  in  its  extent  to  a  whole  trade  of 
earlier  years.  Such  subdivision  of  trades  we  must  recognize  as  in  the 
main  necessary  and  desirable,  in  view  of  the  great  technical  advances 
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of  recent  years,  which  add  greatly  to  their  complexity,  and  are 
probably  free  from  the  chief  disadvantages  urged  above  against 
narrow  and  exclusive  specialization.  Finally,  extreme  specialization 
in  some  industries,  as  in  boot  and  shoe  or  watch  manufacture,  has 
made  any  semblance  of  an  apprenticeship  system  nigh  impossible. 

In  some  trades  the  helper  system  is  a  substitute,  in  part  at  least, 
for  apprenticeship.^  The  helper  is  an  adult,  and  neither  performs 
the  same  operations  as  the  journeyman  with  whom  he  works  nor  is 
usually  given  any  instruction  in  the  latter's  work.  He  ''picks  up" 
his  trade  if  he  can  by  watching  the  journeyman,  and,  occasionally, 
performs  the  operations  of  the  trade  proper.  Helpers  are  largely 
present  in  the  building  and  other  trades  where  a  man's  strength  is 
necessary.  No  definite  term  as  a  helper  is  usually  necessary  before 
entering  the  trade  proper.  The  helper  system  is  more  important 
than  apprenticeship  in  trades  where  experience  is  the  chief  factor  in 
proficiency,  as  in  printing  and  in  the  work  of  locomotive  engineers. 
The  fireman  is  the  engineer's  helper,  as  the  brakeman  is  of  the  con- 
ductor, and  each  of  these  sets  of  helpers  recruits  the  higher  positions 
after  passing  through  examinations. 

Three  different  groups  of  helpers  may  be  roughly  distinguished, 
according  to  Messrs.  Weyl  and  Sakolski:  "(1)  Ordinary  laborers; 
(2)  'improvers,'  'holders  on,'  or  'junior  workmen';  and  (3)  handy 
men." '  The  ordinary  laborers,  as  hod  carriers,  seldom  become 
journeymen.  The  second  group,  "improvers"  or  "junior  workmen," 
do  work  similar  to  that  of  the  journeymen  who  supervise  t^em. 
Their  wages  are  25  to  50  per  cent  lower  than  those  of  journeymen; 
hence  they  tend  to  do  the  latter's  work  whenever  possible,  unless 
prevented.  "Handy  men"  do  not  work  under  journeymen,  but  do 
odd  jobs  and  less  skilled  operations.  They  also  come  into  competi- 
tion and  conflict  with  the  journeymen. 

The  helper  system  tends  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  journeymen  more 
rapidly  than  does  apprenticeship,  and  so  has  given  rise  to  many 
struggles  between  journeymen  and  helpers  or  employers. 

1  Weyl,  Walter  B.,  and  Sakolski,  A.  M.    Conditloiis  of  entrance  to  the  Principal  Tiadet.    Bulletin  of  the 
Bnrean  of  Labor,  No.  87,  Nor.,  1906,  pp.  7W-777. 
*n)id.,  p.  770. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

opnnovs  OF  ekplotebs  avd  ekploted. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  employer  toward  the  present  situation, 
and  what  that  of  the  employees  ?  In  particular,  how  do  they  regard 
trade  and  technical  schools  as  a  means  to  help  solve  the  practical 
problems  confronting  them?  These  are  questions  whose  answers 
are  of  vital  importance,  for  the  cooperation  of  employers  and 
employees  alike  is  needed  in  any  attempts  at  betterment. 

The  attitude  of  employers  and  employees  toward  restriction  of 
apprenticeship  is  well  shown  in  an  investigation  conducted  by  Prof. 
Charles  R.  Richards,  and  published  as  Part  I  of  the  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  New  York  State  for  1908  on  Industrial 
Training  and  in  Part  I  of  the  similar  Massachusetts  report  for  1906. 
Returns  from  New  York  show  the  following:  Two  hundred  and  one 
firms  employed  the  full  number  of  apprentices  allowed  by  union 
rules,  while  only  128  do  not  do  so.  Only  172  firms  are  prevented 
by  trade-union  restrictions  from  employing  as  many  apprentices 
as  they  otherwise  would,  while  263  are  not  so  prevented.  Out  of  309 
firms  stating  that  the  apprenticeship  system  does  not  meet  the  need 
for  skilled  employees  in  their  industry,  111  offer  the  trade-union 
restrictions  as  the  cause  of  this  lack,  a  larger  number  than  favor  any 
other  single  cause. 

The  only  firms  that  state  both  that  trade-union  restrictions  pre- 
vent them  from  having  as  many  apprentices  as  they  would  otherwise 
have,  and  that  they  are  employing  the  maximum  number  of  appren- 
tices allowed  by  union  rules  are  ^ass  blowing,  book,  job,  and  news- 
paper printing,  bricklaying,  electrical  contracting,  steam  fitting,  and 
tile  setting.^  Turning  to  the  Massachusetts  report  we  find  questions 
and  answers  as  follows:  Is  the  apprenticeship  system  (if  any)  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  trade-unions  ?  Twenty-one  employers 
answer  yes;  37,  no;  46  union  officers  answer  yes;  56,  no.  Do  you 
consider  it  a  good  plan  to  restrict  the  number  of  apprentices?  The 
employers  vote  no  by  41  to  5;  the  unionists,  yes  by  71  to  18.  If  the 
employer  were  permitted  to  employ  as  many  apprentices  as  he  wished, 
would  he  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  journeymen  now  employed; 
or,  in  other  words,  would  he  employ  apprentices  to  the  exclusion  of 
journeymen?  The  employers  vote  39  to  4  in  the  negative;  the 
unionists  declare  assent  by  a  vote  of  67  to  20.'    These  figures  speak 

i  New  York  Bar.  Labor  Statistics,  26th  An.  Rep.,  1908,  Pt  I,  pp.  29, 85, 86, 3»-6a 
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for  themselyes.  They  show  a  natural  disagreement  of  opinion 
between  the  parties  concerned  as  to  the  results  of  trade-union  restric- 
tion of  apprentices.  They  also  show,  I  think,  that  according  to  the 
employers'  own  opinion,  the  restrictions  are  less  harmful  than  is 
usually  thought  by  employees.  So  much  for  opinions  on  restrictions 
of  apprentices.  What  attftudes  do  employers  and  employees  take  on 
the  further  questions  of  trade  training  1 

The  New  York  repcMrt  mentioned  above  gives  some  statistics  of  the 
views  of  employers:  Five  hundred  and  forty-nine  firms  stated  that 
they  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  or  in  training  skilled  employees ;  569 
firms  that  they  had  no  d^culty.  The  number  of  firms  reporting  that 
all  of  their  skilled  employees  were  trained  in  their  establishment  was  % 

74;  that  the  majority  were  so  trained,  435;  that  a  few  were  there 
trained,  447 ;  and  that  they  had  trained  none  of  their  skilled  employees. 
210.^  Where  difficulty  in  obtainii^  or  training  skilled  workers  was 
reported,  t^  minority  of  such  workers  were  usually  trained  in  the 
works;  the  firms  that  reported  no  such  difficulty  had  trained  the 
majority  of  their  skilled  workers. 

As  typical  <rf  the  views  of  emjdoyers  may  be  taken  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  apprenticeship  of  the  National  Association  of 
Builders,  who  say  that  ''apprentices  must  be  taught  and  mechanics 
made  in  the  future  by  entirely  different  methods  from  those  in  vogue  "  . 

under  the  old  apprenticeship  system.'  The  method  pn^posed  is  by 
preparatory  private  trade  schools,  affiliated  with  but  not  run  by  an 
association  (rf  builders,  and  involving  a  shorttming  of  the  ensuing 
apprenticeship  by  at  least  a  year.  James  W.  Van  Cleave,  ex-president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  advocates  a  manual- 
training  department  in  eveiy  public  primary  school  and  in  free  indus- 
trial h^  schools.'  The  committee  on  industrial  education  of  the 
American  Foundrym^i's  Association  advocates  industrial  continua- 
tion sdiools  which  ^ould  become  differ^itiated  into  trade  schools  as 
the  pupils  reach  the  age  of  16.'  These  views  of  employero,  favorable 
to  trade  and  technical  education,  may  be  taken  as  representative. 
Carroll  D.  Wright  declares: 

AD  employers  realiase  the  impoitance  o!  t^iia  kind  of  edntatioii  [that  is,  pubHc 
industrial  education].  Those  who  can  afford  it  pvefer  tiieir  own  eystem.  «  «  « 
But  it  is  very  rare  to  ind  an  employer  oippoBBd  to  some  BcheflM  of  industriail  education.^ 

Wright  further  states : 

Careful  investigation  shoirs  that  the  demand  for  trade  schools  comes  from  employers 
who  have  no  B3r8tematic,  definite  method  of  training  their  apprentices.    These  men 

are  of  the  opinion  that  a  public  trade  school  woidd  fumiBh  ^knem  with  a  supply  of 

1 
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Bkiiied  mechuiica.  GeMrally  th«y  hftve  no  mora  naMitttioD  of  tflie  pnbaUa  veraitB 
of  a  publk  tiade  aehooL,  aB&ur  as  producing  skilled  niflcbanics  is  concerned,  than  they 
have  of  the  poasibilitiea  of  a  fir8t-da»  appienticefliiip  system  in  their  own  worka.^ 

These  remarks,  it  should  be  noted,  ^^pplj  only  to  trade  and  not  to 
the  more  gen/^rat  type  of  iaduatrial  schools^  Those  firms  yvhickt  have 
a  firat-daflB  apprentieeship  system  ihemselyes  gen^raUy  feel  that  no 
public  trade  school  could  meet  their  needs,  but  they  are  not  opposed 
to  sueh  schools  in  g^ieral  and  desire  them  for  the  industry  at  lai^.' 

The  New  York  report  m^itioned  above  presents  the  results  of 
questions  asked  of  1,182  emp)oy«»  and  of  the  officers  of  2,451  unions 
in  the  chi^  industries  of  the  State,  ^bowing  the  attitude  toward  dif- 
ferent types  of  industrial  and  trade  schools.*  The  question  was 
asked:  ''Do  you  favor  a  public  industrial  or  preparatory  trade  school 
which  should  endeavor  to  reach  boys  and  girls  between  14  and  16 
who  now  leave  the  common  school  in  very  large  numbers  before 
graduation?  Such  a  school  would  not  teach  a  trade,  but  would 
give  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  materials  and  fundamental  proc- 
esses, together  with  drawing  and  shop  mathematics,  with  the  object 
of  giving  a  better  preparation  for  entering  industries  at  16  and  better 
opportunities  for  subsequent  advancement."  To  this  both  employers 
and  unionists  replied  in  the  aflSrmative;  the  employers  by  a  vote  of 
840  to  248,  the  unionists  by  one  of  1,500  to  349.  Among  the  manu- 
facturers the  different  industrial  groups  favored  this  type  of  school  in 
the  following  order:  ''Machine  and  metal  manufacturers,  building 
trades,  wood  manufacturers,  printing  and  paper  manufacturers,  glass 
manufacturers,  textile  industries,  clothing  trades,  leather  manu- 
facturers, confectioners.''  The  skilled  trades  are  thus  most  stron^y 
in  favor  of  such  schools,  and  the  only  group  opposed  is  the  cigar 
makers.  The  qu^tion,  put  somewhat  differently  to  the  two  groups, 
was  asked  whether  trade  schools  for  boys  and  girls  were  favored, 
which  should  give  one  or  two  years  of  practical  training  together 
with  drawing  and  mathematics,  provided  (this  part  of  the  question 
sent  to  the  unionists  only)  graduates  should  serve  two  years  as  appren- 
tices or  improvers.  Both  groups  answered  affirmatively,  but  by  a 
less  overwhelming  vote  than  that  for  the  more  general  type  of  indus- 
trial schools;  the  employers  voted  744  to  341,  the  imionists  by  1,232 
to  567.  The  order  in  which  the  different  groups  of  employers  &kvored 
these  schools  is  as  follows:  "Machine  and  metal  manufactiuing, 
building  trades,  leather  manufacturing  (chiefly  boots  and  shoes), 
wood  manufacturing,  printing  trades,  textile  industries,  clothing 
industries,  manufacture  of  cigars.''  Employers  were  further  asked 
whether  they  thought  the  proposed  trade  schools  could  be  ''advan- 
tageously administered  by  the  State  or  community  at  public  expense 

>Wxigfat,i>.78.  sibld..  p.  eO.  •N.Y.Rei».,pp.S8-60. 
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and  operated  on  a  noncommercial  product/'  To  this  they  replied 
in  the  aflirmative  by  a  vote  of  582  to  348.  Their  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: Would  such  schools,  if  conducted  by  industrial  establishments 
and  operating  on  a  commercial  product,  be  practical  t  was  negative 
by  529  to  405  votes.  Thus  every  group  of  employers,  with  the 
exceptions  of  those  manufacturing  leather,  cigars,  and  confectionery, 
preferred  State  or  community  to  private  management.  Finally,  to 
the  query,  would  practical  evening  or  half-time  schools  be  of  value  in 
helping  unskilled  workers  or  those  of  low-grade  skill  to  advanced  posi- 
tions requiring  high-grade  skill,  the  employers  reply  affirmatively  by  a 
vote  of  738  to  305.  The  relative  faith  of  the  employers  in  the  various 
classes  of  schools  is  indicated  by  the  following  table  from  the  New 
York  report:* 


Industries. 


Qlan 

Meteb. 

Wood 

Letttbnr 

Printing 

T«xtUes 

CloUiln£ 

OonSBettonery 

Clgira 

Bonding 


General 

industrial 

schoob. 


3 

1 


Trade 
schools. 


3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
3 


Evening 
schools. 


2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 


A  considerable  number  of  employers  thought  evening  trade  and  tech- 
nical schools  desirable.  It  was  the  general  industrial  school  which  won 
first  place  in  the  opinions  of  almost  all;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  trade 
schools  were  placed  last  by  all  the  industries  commonly  called  highly 
skilled,  except  the  printing  trades.  The  net  result,  from  both  employ- 
ers and  unionists,  is  that  general  industrial  schools  are  overwhelmingly 
desired ;  day  trade  and  evening  trade  and  technical  schools  are  also 
desired,  but  less  vigorously. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  has,  since  1904,  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  the  question  of  industrial  education  by  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  which  has  reported  annually  since  1905. 
This  committee,  stirred  by  a  realization  of  the  paucity  of  skilled 
mechanics,  has  persistently  advocated  industrial  schools.  Moreover, 
it  has  claimed  that  trade  schools  alone  can  turn  out  finished  workmen, 
without  the  need  for  any  apprenticeship.  In  1910,  the  committee 
went  into  the  question  of  the  sort  of  schools  to  be  desired,  and  reported 
as  follows: 

Great  progress  has  been  made  throughout  the  country  in  approaching  general 
agreement  on  the  following  points: 

1.  That  the  interests  of  manu&icturing  industry  require  a  new  education  for  boys 
who  are  to  work  with  tools  and  machines. 
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2.  That  this  industnal  educatioi^  mu0t  consist  of  skill  taid  schooling  and  that  these 
two  parts  are  of  equal  importance;  that  they  must  be  organically  combined  and  that 
each  will  coordinate  and  supplement  the  other. 

3.  That  real  skill  and  suitable  schooling  can  not  usually  be  given  in  the  ordinary 
public  school  by  the  average  schoolmaster. 

4.  That  the  average  manufacturing  shop  or  factory  is  not  likely  to  oiganize  private 
trade-school  departments  in  their  works  that  will  give  the  best  results  in  botii  skill 
and  schooling. 

5.  That  real  trade  schools  are  feasible  and  practicable  where  a  higher  practical, 
efficient  shop  skill  can  be  secured  than  has  ever  been  known  under  the  ordinary  ap- 
prenticeships, and  that  this  is  possible  even  when  one-half  of  the  apprentice's  time  is 
devoted  to  schooling  adapted  to  the  life  of  the  pupil. 

6.  That  such  half-time  trade  schools  can  be  so  oiganized  and  conducted  that  a 
superior  high  skill  and  a  broader  shop  experience  can  be  secured  than  the  average 
manufacturing  shop  can  give  in  its  specialized  modem  factory,  because  there  the  ob- 
ject is  to  make  money  and  not  to  make  skilled,  intelligent,  trained  workmen. 

7.  That  such  a  real  trade  school  must  have  well-equipped,  productive  shops,  where 
pupils  are  taught  the  best  methods  of  rapid,  high-grade  production  by  skilled  working 
mechanics. 

8.  That  such  trade  schools  need  not  produce  anything  but  useful,  high-grade  prod- 
ucts, with  a  very  small  percentage  of  spoiled  work  or  damage  to  tools  and  equipment — 
a  smaller  percentage  of  loss  than  occurs  in  the  average  ^op. 

9.  That  where  such  a  trade  school  can  be  established,  with  modem  buildings  and 
equipment  and  a  moderate  working  capital,  well  managed,  it  will  not  only  be  an  effi- 
cient educational  institution,  covering  the  high-school  period,  but  it  will  be  productive 
and  laigely  self-supporting. 

10.  ThBi  such  a  real  trade  school  can  be  maintained  with  a  course  corresponding  to 
the  high-school  course,  persistently  aiming  to  turn  out  working  mechanics  with  superior 
mechanical  skill  and  wide  shop  experience,  plus  good  mental  training.  In  this  way 
a  class  of  skilled  American  mechanics  will  be  produced,  meriting  higher  wages  than 
the  average  mechanic,  and'  the  greatest  good  will  come  to  wholesome  organized  labor 
and  to  individuals  through  individual  merit.  ^ 

The  committee  further  reports  in  favor  of  evening  schools  (gen-     | 
erai,  industrial,  and  trade),  half-day  schooling  each  week  for  appren^    ^ 
tices   and   other  workers  where   the  employer   is  willing   to   pajL/ 
the  regular  wages  while  they  attend  school,  and  part-time  schools.     ^ 
These  schools  are  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  now  in  industry. 
Similar  schools  are  favored  for  girls  and  women,  in  which,  besides 
industrial  studies,  home  economics  shall  be  given  a  large  place. 
These  several  proposals  constitute  a  highly  important  body  of  sug- 
gestions, which,  if  they  are  at  all  adequately  backed  up  by  the 
membership  of  the  association,  represent  a  great  advance  in  definite- 
ness  of  attitude  toward  industrial  education.     Whether  or  not  we 
can  wholly  accept  the  program  presented,  I  shall  discuss  in  the 
conclusion. 

In  1911  the  committee  on  industrial  education,  having  changed  its 
personnel  in  part  and  studied  the  question  further,  reported  again, 
this  time  very  differently  from  their  1910  report.  They  no  longer 
champion  trade  schools,  but,  as  a  consequence  of  German  and  other 

1  Proc.  Ifith  an.  oonTen.  Nat.  Assoc  Manufaotoreis,  New  York,  May,  1910,  pp.  359,  900. 
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European  example,  focus  their  attention  and  chief  approval  on 
industrial  improvement  schools.  The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers^  following  their  report,  passed  tha  fc^owing  reso* 
lutions: 

Resolved,  Hiat  this  aflsociation  earnestly  devote  itself,  wiUi  reasonable  outlay  oi 
funds,  to  the  promotion  of  industrial  education,  to  the  end  that  such  education  may 
be  made  available,  as  soon  as  poadble,  to  every  child  who  needs  it. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  establishment  in  every  community  of  continuatioii 
schools,  wherein  the  children  of  14  to  18  years  of  age  now  in  the  industries  ahaU  be  in- 
structed in  the  science  and  art  of  their  respective  industries  and  in  citizenship.' 

Unionists  have  been  much  criticized  for  their  opposition  to  trade 
and  industrial  schools.  They  did  not  for  a  long  time  imderstand  the 
situation  clearly,  and  many  do  not  yet  do  so.  Generally  speakings 
however,  the  attitude  of  union  men  has  steadily  become  more  and 
more  favorable,  until  the  approval  indicated  in  the  New  York-report 
has  become  a  fact.  The  main  stumbling  block  which  prevented 
imion  approval  of  such  schools  was  apparently  the  impression  that 
their  graduates  were  sometimes  used  as  strike  breakers,  and  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  schools  was  often  either  hostile  to  imionism  or  not 
distinctly  favorable.  The  charge  that  trade  schools  were  used  to 
displace  skilled  unionists  by  ''half-baked"  school  boys,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  caused  imionists  in  many  instances  to  regard  them  as 
''scab  hatcheries/'  But  if  the  graduates  of  trade  schools  are  able 
to  displace  skilled  laborers,  does  not  this  indicate  that  they  are  able 
to  do  the  work  required;  and  if  so,  do  they  not  deserve  the  places? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  distinctly  inferior  as  workmen,  why 
should  the  skilled  workers  fear  them,  and  how  can  they,  in  fact,  dis- 
place their  superiors  I  I  believe  that  no  one  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions la  sufficient.  Some  of  the  woric,  doubtless,  now  done  by  superior 
workmen,  masters  of  their  trades,  can  be  done  substantially  as  well 
and  at  lower  cost  by  inferior  half-trained  workmen  who  would  be 
imable  to  perform  many  of  the  more  difficult  operations  of  the  same 
trade. 

The  skilled  workmen  fear  partial  displacement  by  some  such  half- 
trained  workers,  the  chief  advantage  of  whom  to  the  employer  is  that 
they  are  cheap.  Temporarily  also  an  employer  may  secure  poor 
workmen  to  tide  him  over  for  a  few  weeks  as  best  they  may,  in  order 
to  win  a  strike.  Further,  the  presence  on  the  market  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  poorly  trained  or  of  half-trained  workers,  does,  I  think,  tend, 
through  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  individuals  strictly  on  their 
several  meritsi  toward  a  lowering  of  the  standards  and  thus  of  the 
wages  of  the  whole  group  of  workers.  But  in  the  main  I  believe  that 
those  who  possess  developed  skill  need  not  greatly  fear  those  who  do  * 

not  possess  it^  and  that  unioiiistfi  are  in  no  serious  dMiger  from  tJie 

1  Rep.  of  oommlttMSQindua.  adoc,  ISth  an.  coam^,  New  York,liay,  1911,  Ntt  Aaocof  Mnuitectuna. 
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graduates  of  trade  schools,  except  where  th^  are  now  maintaining 
a  monopoly  of  skill. 

But  unionists  may  retort  that  trade  schools  have  in  the  past 
flooded  some  trades  and  have  supplied  strike  breakers  to  employers 
by  virtue  of  the  superior  adyantages  furnished  to  enter  those  trades 
as  compared  with  others.  Private  money-making  schools  are  es- 
pecially condemned  on  this  score,  imd  judgment  is  often  reserved 
concerning  even  philanthropic  trade  schools  till  these  have  shown 
themselves  at  least  not  antagonistic  to  trade  union  principles  and  prac- 
tice. Admitting  the  allied  facts,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  It  is  better 
facilities  for  learning  all  trades,  as  far  as  obtaining  these  is  feasible. 
Then  the  number  and  capacity  of  the  intrants  into  the  several 
trades  wUl  tend  to  adjust  themselves  toward  that  condition  where 
men  of  equal  capacity  and  opportunities  will  be  in  trades  of  equal 
attractiveness.  Increase  of  freedom  in  industrial  and  trade  educa- 
tion will  tend  toward  securing  the  best  men  for  the  trades  needing 
them  and  able  to  pay  them  most,  and  thus  to  offer  them  most  attrac- 
tions toward  securing  less  able  men  for  less  important  positions,  and 
so  on  to  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder.  If  unionists  are  trying  to 
maintain  wages  and  conditions  of  work,  by  restriction  of  intrants 
into  their  trades  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  uphold  the  standards 
of  skill  and  prevent  such  excessive  influx  as  would  lower  the  wage 
b^w  what  equal  ability  secures  elsewhcire,  they  are  doing  injustice 
to  those  who  would  otherwise  enter  the  trades  concerned. 

It  has  been  noted  above  that  unionists  favor  general  industrial 
much  more  than  trade  schools.  Their  attitude,  moreover,  varies 
greatly  with  the  trade  concerned.  They  favor  evening  schools,  for 
titese  seek  principally  to  help  those  already  in  the  trades  and  involve 
no  danger  of  imduly  increasing  the  supply  of  workers.  Corre- 
spondence schools  for  like  reason  meet  their  approval.  Apprentice  or 
factory  schools  they  generally  approve,  because  of  their  practicability 
and  beeouse  there  is  no  undue  increase  in  the  number  of  workers. 
J  They  are  as  yet  opposed  to  cooperative  schools,  for  reasons  explained^ 
\jn  the  next  chapter.^ 

The  unionists  probably  appreciate  the  disadvantage  of  a  too  narrow 
specialization  more  than  employers  do,  for  the  resulting  burden  falls 
chiefly  on  them.    Thus  the  committee  on  industrial  education  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  a  report  which  gives  unanimous^ 
support  to  industrial  education,  states  the  principle  that  "public  1 
\  industrial  schools  or  schools  for  trade  training  should  never  becomcy 
Xso  narrow  in  their  scope  as  to  prevent  an  all-round  shop  training,"  / 
Vnd  they  further  refer  to  ''the  injustice  of  narrow  and  prescribea 
training  in  selected  trades  by  both  private  and  public  instruction."  • 
To  conclude  this  presentation  of  the  attitude  of  organized  labor,  I 

>  Ch.  3,  pp.  S3, 34.  sAnMT.  Ved.ofLftborRep.,  mo,p.24.  •  Ibid.,  p.  IS. 
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cite  the  main  proyisions  of  the  Page- Wilson  bill,  now  before  the 
Federal  Congress.  This  bill  is  based  on  the  Davis  bill/  called 
in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Report:  ''Labor's  Bill  for 
Congressional  Enactment."  The  bill  can  not,  however,  be  said  to 
represent  exclusively  any  class.  Li  the  form  reached  July  24, 
1912,  it  provides  for  annual  appropriations  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  the  States,  of  a  total,  when  in  full  force,  of  $14,780,000. 
Of  this  sum  three  million  dollars  is  to  maintain  instruction  in 
agricultiire,  industries,  and  home  economics  in  departments  of  sec- 
ondary schools.  Three  millions  is  to  maintain  instruction  in  the 
industries  and  home  economics  in  separate  secondary  schools  for 
the  purpose.  Three  millions  is  to  maintain  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  in  district  agricultural  high  schools. 
Six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  is  to  maintain  training 
for  teachers  of  these  vocational  subjects  in  colleges,  and  one  million 
dollars  for  similar  training  in  normal  schools.  All  the  above  grants 
are  conditioned  on  the  providing  of  a  total  of  State  and  local 
appropriations  equal  to  twice  that  of  the  Nation,  in  addition  to  any 
any  costs  of  land  or  buildings.  One  million  dollars  is  appropriated 
annually  for  branch  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  sums  ris- 
ing to  a  maximum  of  $3,140,000,  annually  for  extension  departments 
of  State  universities;  these  grants  being  conditional  on  the  spending 
of  an  equal  amount  in  total  by  State  and  locality,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, besides  providing  permanent  plant.  All  these  grants  are  con- 
ditional on  supervision  by  the  Federal  Qovemment,  in  cooperation 
with  State  boards  for  vocational  education,  and  the  maintenance  of 
certain  standards. 

With  this  evidence  of  the  favorable  attitude  of  the  highest  body  of 
organized  labor  in  this  country,  let  us  turn  to  another  phase  of  the 
question.  I  have  so  far  been  concerned  with  the  need  for  industrial 
education,  which  is  shown  in  the  condition  of  industry  in  the  country 
to-day,  and  which  is  reflected  in  the  views  of  those  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  these  conditions.  I  shall  now  take  up  the  question 
of  how  far  those  needs  have  been  met  in  the  United  States.  What 
industrial  schools  have  we,  and  what  are  they  accomplishing  for 
industry  ? 

A  Amer.  Fed.  of  Labor  Rep.,  1010,  pp.  20-22. 


CHAPTER  III, 

IirDTJSTEIAL  SCHOOLS  IS  THE  TJITITED  STATES. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  country,  school  and  shop  and  farm  were 
widely  separated  in  function.  Trades  were  so  well  taught  by  appren- 
ticeship or  by  parents  to  their  children  that  there  was  little  need  for 
the  schools  to  dabble  in  industry  and  try  to  help  in  vocational  training. 
These  early  conditions  and  similar  ones  preceding  them,  together 
with  the  scholastic  ideals,  are  responsible  for  the  rise  of  a  tradition, 
especially  among  the  schoolmen,  that  has  been  very  hard  to  weaken — 
that  the  school  should  have  nothmg  to  do  with  industry.  Its  function 
was  more  general — to  provide  that  mental  equipment  which  is 
requisite  in  all  walks  of  life.  Thus  the  schools  limited  their  efforts  to 
the  instruments  of  conmiunication,  and  the  superstructure  reared  on 
these,  of  history,  literature,  and  science.  As  our  society  went  through 
its  marvelous  development,  and  the  apprenticeship  system  weakened, 
the  schools  maintained  their  traditional  position,  and  the  gap  between 
them  and  industry  became  ever  wider.  Yet  a  variety  of  special  types 
of  schools  arose  from  time  to  time  which  sought,  apart  from  the 
regular  public  school  system  and  its  pinnacle  of  classical  coUeges,  to 
bridge  the  chasm,  to  bring  education  into  closer  touch  with  life,  and 
to  minister  to  the  needs  of  industry. 

First  among  these  were  the  privately  endowed  evening  industrial 
schools,  such  as  Cooper  Union  and  the  Mechanic's  Institute  of  New 
York  City,  Franklin  Union  and  Spring  Garden  Institute  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  Ohio  Mechanic's  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Mechanic's 
Institute  of  Richmond,  Va.  These  schools,  according  to  Dr.  Charles 
R.  Richards,*  were  almost  all  founded,  or  opened  evening  classes,  dur- 
ing the  fifties.  They  met  with  such  a  groat  demand  for  their  services 
that  similar  public  schools  should  have  been  called  into  the  field,  but 
the  scholastic  ideal  was  too  firmly  seated  to  make  this  feasible.  The 
next  development  was  the  inauguration  of  institutes  of  technology, 
in  the  period  of  railroad  and  mining  expansion  following  the  Civil  War. 
The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  had,  indeed,  been  founded  in 
1824,  but  its  example  was  not  emulated  until  1865,  when  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  was  established,  followed  within  a 
few  years  by  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Lehigh  University, 

1  Rlcbards,  C.  R.:  Notes  on  Hist,  of  Indus.  Bdoo.  In  U.  S.,  in  Nat.  Edoc.  Assoc. -Rep.  of  Committee  on 
Place  of  Industries  in  Pablio  Ednoatton,  1010,  pp.  24-20.  Compare  also  ISor  dMits  below  as  to  history  of  Indoa- 
trial  eduoatiaa  in  the  United  SUtea. 
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and  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  These  institutions  were  pri- 
vate, but  were  soon  followed  by  sinular  ones  of  a  public  nature.  The 
Morrill  Land-Grant  Act  of  1862  has  by  its  financial  support,  amount- 
ing to  over  $16,000,000,  aided  about  60  State  universities  and 
other  institutions  which  carry  on  agricultural  and  technological  edu- 
cation.^ Some  of  the  agricultural  eoUeget  coming  under  this  act,  and 
situated  in  the  South,  now  offer  genuine  trade  training  not 
leading  to  a  degree.  Another  movement,  which  began  in  1868 
by  the  founding  of  Hampton  Institute  in  Virgir.'ia,  was  the  inchis- 
trial  education  oi  the  negro  race,  a  movement  carried  on  with 
signal  success  in  a  most  difficult  field.  In  1870  industrial  drawing 
was  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Mb»sachusetta,  from  which  the 
movement  has  spread,  until  now  the  subject  is  generally  required  in 
the  cities  and  larger  towns.  Manual  training  had  its  first  beginnings 
about  1870  und^  European  influence,  while  manual  trainmg  high 
schools  began  to  be  founded  about  1880.  This  movement  spread 
rapidly,  entered  the  primary  school  after  1887,  and  is  now  very  widely 
spread  throughout  the  country.  In  1872,  the  first  school  of  design 
was  founded  in  Lowell,  Maaa.,  as  an  aid  to  the  textile  industry.  Stim- 
ulated by  this  exan^>le,  other  similar  schools  and  several  textile  schools 
have  grown. 

Trade  schools  proper  are  of  c<»nparatively  recent  ori|^.  The  first, 
the  New  York  Trade  School,  was  founded  on  private  endowment  in 
1881.  During  the  next  20  years  only  two  important  schools  which 
trained  in  the  mechanical  trades  were  foimded.  These  were  the  Wil- 
liamson Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  near  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School  in  New  York  City.  These  schoob, 
togeth^  with  the  Miller  Sehool,  of  Albemarle,  Va.,  which  adds  trade 
to  general  training,  and  two  schools  in  San  Francisco  are  all  privately 
endowed.  Not  till  1907  were  public  trade  schools  established,  begin- 
ning with  the  taking  over  oi  the  Milwaukee  School  of  Trades  by  the  city 
under  State  law.  Since  then,  trade  schools  have  been  opened  in  a 
number  of  cities.'  Within  the  last  few  years,  also,  general  industrial 
or  preparatory  trade  schools  have  been  much  discussed  and  have  been 
established  as  parts  of  the  public  school  system  in  Rochester,  Albany, 
and  New  York,  and  in  six  other  cities  in  New  York  State;  in  Newton, 
New  Bedford,  and  other  Massachusetts  cities,  and  elsewhere.  Within 
the  past  few  years,  also,  the  so-called  half-time  system,  or  coop^ation 
between  school  and  shop,  has  arisen. 

Such,  in  outline,  have  be«i  the  successive  stages  of  the  rise  of  the 
agencies  of  industrial  education,  to  the  consideratioB  of  which  I 
shall  now  turn.    Uncoordinated  one  witii  anoth^,  they  have  grown 

iScvmtMDlh  An.  Bep.  C^mmlainnw  of  Ltbor,  IW2,  k>*  ^9-%L    (A  cUof  aoinoe,  witti  Rlchwdt: 
Notii,  Mo.) 
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up  spontaneously,  chiefly  as  the  result  of  private  anitiatiYe.  We  hare 
no  syMem  of  industrial  education  in  the  United  States.  And  despite 
the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  amount  of  enei^  and  money  on 
those  schools  and  phases  of  our  schools  which  are  industrial  in  aim, 
the  result  is,  for  the  great  mass  of  citizens,  very  small  indeed.  We 
pride  ourselves  on  democracy  in  education,  and  yet  our  hig^r 
technical  schools  are  far  more  fullv  developed,  and  far  more  nearly 
meet  the  country's  industrial  needs,  than  our  lower  schools.  In- 
deed the  lower  schools  are  all  but  lacking;  the  schools  of  the  country 
are,  as  related  to  industry,  t(^heavy.  Our  institutes  of  technok^ 
and  engineering  schools  and  imiversities,  which  train  industrial 
leaders  and  technolc^ts,  compare  favorably  with  the  best  in  Eurc^. 
But  so  meager  is  the  provision  for  the  masses  that  Mr.  A.  C.  Hum- 
phreys, president  of  Stevens  Institute,  states  the  following  results 
of  an  inquuy  conducted  by  the  international  committee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations:^  Of  13,000,000  young  men  in 
the  United  States  between  21  aiid  35,  only  5  per  cent  have  received 
in  the  schools  any  direct  preparation  for  their  vocations;  of  every 
100  graduates  of  our  elementary  schools,  only  8  obtain  their  liveli- 
hood by  means  of  professional  and  commercial  pursuits  while  92 
support  themselves  by  manual  labor. 

Of  all  the  schoob  or  parts  of  schools  in  the  United  States  ^^ch 
have  an  industrial  character  the  foUowing  will  be  omitted  fr<»n  con- 
sideration :  Agricultural  schools,  schools  for  n^roes  or  Indisiis,  hi^er 
technical  or  engineering  schools,  and  industrial  art  schools.  The 
attempt  will  be  made  to  discover  what  has  been  done  to  forward 
industrial  education  for  the  great  masses  in  industry.  First  in  order, 
let  us  examine  the  manual  training  classes  and  manual  training  high 
schools. 

Manual  training  began  in  the  United  States  with  schools  of  second- 
ary grade  and  percolated  downward  into  Uie  elementary  schools.' 
The  educators  who  introduced  it  desired,  in  the  words  of  one  of  Uieir 
leaders.  Dr.  H.  H.  Belfield — 

to  ofFer  to  boys  what  wb0  called  a  more  ''practical"  education  than  that  offered  by 
the  ordinary  high  school;  while  avoiding  a  trade  school,  to  give  the  boy  an  acquaint- 
ance wiUi  Uie  forces  and  conditions  of  modem  life,  to  give  him  the  use  of  his  hands* 
or,  as  Dr.  Woodward  phrased  it,  ''to  put  the  whole  boy  to  school. "* 

Educators  have  quite  generally  regarded  manual  training  as  another 
mode  of  cultural  traming  and  as  a  means  of  formal  discipline,  yaluable 
to  train  Uie  observation  and  reasoning  powers  and  to  strength^i  the 
will.  "The  mimual-training  high  sdK>ol,"  according  to  the  National 
Educati(»i  Association  committee,  "has  never  claimed  to  fit  boys 

>  Nat.  Soo.  for  Promo,  of  Indus.  Bdoo.,  Proo.  3tt  imnial  mMting,  BuU.  No.  10,  p.  28. 
■Nat  Edno.  Aasoc  Rep.,  pp.  80-U5. 
•Ibid.,  p.  80. 
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directly  for  industrial  pursuits."  *  A  succinct  definition  states  that 
a  manual-training  high  school  is  ''a  high  school  with  a  course  in 
manual  training  in  lieu  of  Latin  and  Greek."' 

The  records  of  graduates  of  these  schools  show  that  they  do  not 
train  for  the  trades  to  an  appreciable  extent.  Their  graduates  follow 
the  most  diverse  lines,  just  as  in  any  other  high  schools,  as  busijiess 
and  the  professions,  while  a  number  go  on  to  the  higher  tecimical 
schools  and  a  number  enter  trades.  According  to  the  Massachusetts 
commission,  out  of  2,437  manual-training  school  students  whose  rec- 
ords were  available  but  52  were  in  mechanical  trades.  Further,  the 
committee  of  the  National  Education  Association  declare  that  "with 
few  notable  exceptions,  practically  all  of  the  existing  industrial  and 
technical  high  schools  now  operating  in  the  United  States  as  parts  of 
the  public-school  system  should  be  classed  as  manual-training  high 
schools,"  according  to  the  definition  above,  and  not  as  technical  high 
schools  whose  purpose  is  distinctly  vocational,  the  training  of  indus- 
trial leaders  of  the  lower  grades.  The  general  public  expected  from 
this  movement  more  practical  industrial  results.  These  have  not  been 
forthcoming;  but  manual  training  has  made  for  itself  an  enviable 
place  in  our  system  of  general  education,  furnished  its  students  a 
wider  outlook  from  which  to  choose  a  vocation,  and  commended  itself 
to  large  numbers  of  people.  It  is  now  probably  best  that  the  move- 
ment be  continued  as  it  is,  and  that  the  industrial  function  be  accom- 
plished by  other  schools,  independent  of  our  existing  system  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  managed  primarily  by  men  in  close  touch  with  industry. 

Much  more  hopeful  for  industiy  is  the  recent  inauguration  of 
apprentice  schools  in  shops.'  A  number  of  larger  manufacturing  and 
railroad  companies,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  employees  or 
to  train  up  a  generation  of  workers,  have  instituted  schools  in  which 
their  apprentices  are  taught  such  subjects  as  mechanical  draw- 
ing, reading  of  drawings,  shop  arithmetic,  strength  of  materiak, 
mechanics,  electricity,  testing  of  machines,  etc.  The  detailed  ar- 
rangements differ  from  shop  to  shop,  but  in  general  the  teaching  is 
very  practical,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  shop  work,  and  is 
carried  on  by  the  method  of  concrete  problems.  The  apprentices 
are  usually  paid  for  their  time  while  in  the  school,  just  as  in  the  shops, 
and  are  held  to  the  same  standards  of  attendance  and  discipline. 
Special  teachers  in  many  cases  instruct  the  boys,  generally  in  the 
school,  sometimes  in  the  shop  also;  the  course  of  study  is  often  care- 
fully laid  out  by  the  consulting  engineer  or  by  some  member  of  the 
firm.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  General  Electric  Co.'s  plant  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  a  special  apprentice  training  room  is  set  aside  for  the  purpose, 
and  here  the  boys  work  at  machines  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 

>Nat.  Edoc  Assoc  Rep.,  p.  95. 

■  Ibid.,  p.  87. 
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factory.  In  some  cases  shifts  of  boys  are  kept  alternately  at  the 
machines  and  in  the  school,  thus  obtaining  the  fullest  possible 
utilization  of  the  machines  and  of  the  services  of  the  teacher.  Usually 
only  a  few  hours  a  week  are  spent  in  the  school,  though  in  some  cases 
as  much  as  half  the  time  is  so  occupied.  In  the  shop,  the  apprentices 
are  usuaQy  advanced  from  machine  to  machine  or  department  to 
department  as  fast  as  they  become  proficient,  or  at  stated  intervals. 
Sometimes  they  are  required  before  leaving  a  machine  to  instruct 
another  boy  concerning  it.  In  some  few  cases  employees  other  than 
apprentices  may  also  enter  the  apprentice  classes.  Prizes  or  other 
recognition  of  good  work  are  often  granted  as  useful  stimuli. 

Some  companies  conduct  the  schools  largely  to  provide  future 
foremen,  designers,  superintendents,  and  technical  experts.  In 
some  cases  examinations  are  held  for  those  who  desire  to  become 
apprentices,  and  also  to  determine  proficiency  on  completion  of  the 
course;  in  others  a  common  school  education  and  physical  fitness  are 
required  for  entrance,  while  graduation  or  proficiency  is  attested  by 
the  personal  knowledge  of  the  teacher.  The  popularity  of  these 
apprenticeships  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  the  better  companies, 
at  least,  there  are  many  candidates  on  the  waiting  list,  and  the 
companies  can  select  the  best  fitted  boys.  Trial  periods  are  the 
rule,  as  in  most  apprenticeships,  and  then  the  signing  of  a  r^ular 
indenture.  The  school  course  usually  lasts  as  long  as  the  appren- 
ticeship, and  a  good  grade  of  work  is  required  for  its  successful 
completion.  The  boys  usually  appreciate  the  superior  advantages 
they  receive  for  a  thorough  trade  training  and  are  often  enthusiastic 
for  their  company.  Some  of  the  companies  which  have  adopted 
systems^of  this  sort  are  (with  number  of  hours  of  schooling  given  a 
week):  The  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  (18  hours  for  7  months); 
the  New  York  Central  lines  (4  hours);  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  (4 
hours);  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (4  hours) ;  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago, 
HI.;  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  the  General  Electric 
O).,  West  Lyim,  Mass.  (7^  hours) ;  the  Lakeside  Press,  Chicago,  HI. 
(21  hours,  2  years  out  of  7);  and  the  Solvay  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
(alternate  weeks  in  school  and  shop).*  These  companies  and  others 
which  have  adopted  the  system  in  some  form  are  in  the  main  large 
companies,  and  so  far  with  them  the  system  has  worked  well. 

This  suggests  the  query  whether  the  system  is  applicable  to  com- 
panies of  any  size  or  only  to  large  firms.  The  smallest  number  in 
any  apprentice  school  conducted  by  a  manufacturing  company  of 
which  I  have  data  is  28,  the  largest  number  206,  while  the  average  is 
69  apprentices.  The  railways  show  a  much  lower  average,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  at  most  division  points  there  are  but  few  apprentices ; 
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61  railways  hayte  8,367  apprentices  in  406  schools,  or  an  average 
of  not  quite  21  to  a  school.  The  hiring  of  a  special  instructor  for  so 
few  apprentices  would  be  too  expensive  and  is  not  stricdy  necessary; 
for  these  reasons  the  shop  superintendent,  chief  draftsnaan,  or 
other  r^ular  employee  generally  conducts  the  mstruction  and 
supervision,  and  in  some  cases  the  instructiiMi  covers  Mttle  more  than 
mechanical  drawing.  So  far  as  the  present  experience  with  shop 
schools  goes,  it  seems  that  instruction  of  comparatively  few  apprenr 
tices  is  feasible,  that  in  most  cases  a  small  or  medium-sized  shop  can 
not  afford  a  special  instructor,  and  that  the  apprentices  thus  lose  in 
thoroughness  of  instruction.  As  to  the  smallest  shops,  the  plan 
does  not  seem  feasible  for  them.  Even  a  class  of  15  or  20  apprentices 
is  not  possible  except  in  an  establishment  of  from  about  60  to  400 
workers.  In  some  industries,  as  in  the  building  trades,  the  system 
is  not  applicable  at  all.  The  system  is  new,  however,  and  may 
become  a  good  solution  of  a  part  of  the  general  problem.  Railroad 
men  are  especially  inclined  to  hold  that  no  trade  school  can  meet 
the  highly  special  needs  of  their  industry. 

A  modification  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  schools  in  the  shop  ^ 
id  found  in  an  apprenticeship  system  where  instruction  is  given 
outside  of  the  shop  but  under  the  direction  of  the  employ^is.  The 
North  End  Union  School  of  Printing,  of  Boston,  is  owned  and  con- 
ducted by  an  association  of  master  printers.  It  offeiB  one  year  of 
trade  schooling  at  a  cost  of  $100  to  the  boy,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
first  two  years  of  an  ordinary  apprenticeship,  and  then  apprentice- 
ship for  four  years  to  some  master  printer  at  a  guaranteed  wage 
steadily  increasing  from  $9  to  $18  a  week.  Some  other  firms  "en- 
courage" boys  to  attend  night  schools,  but  neithe)-  require  such 
attendance  nor  offer  adequate  incentive  to  th^n  to  do  so.  Such 
sjrstems  are  too  weak  to  accomplish  much.^  The  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works  and  some  other  firms,  however,  require  their  apprentices 
to  attend  evening  school  and  study  mechanical  drawing  and  other 
courses  in  line  with  their  shop  work.' 

Akin  to  the  last-named  type  is  the  part-time  sjrstem,  or  coopera- 
tion between  school  and  shop.'  In  this  type  the  employers  and  a 
school  or  schools,  usually  public,  divide  the  time  of  the  apprentices 
accordiag  to  different  proportions,  the  bulk  of  the  tim^  usueJly  being 
spent  in  the  shops.  The  instruction  given  is  technical,  relating  to 
shopwork,  though  it  may  include  also  some  of  a  business  and  of  a 
civic  nature.  In  Beverly,  Mass.,  the  apprentices  of  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Co.  alternate,  in  two  groups  of  25  each,  between  the  Beverly 
(public)  industrial  school  and  the  shop.  The  boys  are  paid  half  the 
regular  piece  price  for  their  work,  and  the  company  assumes  the  cost 
of  the  shop.    In  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  apprentices  of  mechanical  trades 

>  Wright,  pp.  67-C7.  •  Ibid.,  pp.  56-«7. 
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are  given  one  full  year  in  the  high  school,  foUowed  by  three  years  of 
alternate  weeks  in  the  shops  of  manufacturers  as  apprentices  and  in 
school.  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  apprentices  are  taught  in  an  improve- 
ment or  continuation  school  of  the  city  for  4  hours  a  week  and  48 
weeks  in  the  year.*  ''The  school  teaches  the  three  R's,  civics,  me- 
chanical drawing,  blueprint  reading,  and  good  citizenship.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  shop  mathematics.''  Beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  inquiry,  but  illustrative  of  the  part-time  sjrstem  applied  to 
engineering  education,  is  the  cooperative  plan  between  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  and  the  manufacturers  of  that  city,  by  which  engi- 
neering students  who  are  accepted  by  the  manufacturers  are  enroUed 
also  in  the  university,  and  regularly  indentured  for  a  six-year  course, 
in  which  shop  and  school  are  closely  coordiaated.*  During  coUege 
term  they  spend  alternate  weeks  in  school  and  shop,  and  when  col- 
lie is  closed  they  work  regularly  in  the  shops.  They  are  paid  for 
their  work  in  the  shops  at  rates  which  total  about  $2,000  for  the  six 
years.  Though  spending  only  half  the  time  at  the  university  that  is 
spent  by  those  taking  the  regular  4-year  engiaeering  course,  the  ap- 
prentice students  did  three-quarters  of  the  work  done  by  the  latter, 
with  grades  25  per  cent  better.  This  system  for  traiaing  industrial 
leaders  is,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  a  success. 

To  the  extension  of  such  cooperative  systems  between  public 
schools  and  shops,  trade  unionism  offers  strenuous  objection.  In  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  on  industrial  education  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  the  foUowing  statements  are  foimd  as  to  this 
system :  • 

The  manufacturer  is  not  obliged  to  take  any  boy  or  to  keep  any  boy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  high  school  is  obliged  to  educate  all  duly  qualified  boys,  to  give  them  all 
that  the  city  provides.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  people  have  no  hand  in  this  plan.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Under  this  plan  the  veto  power  over  the  boy's  right  to  public  industrial  education  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  committee  points  out  that  a  manufacturer  could  refuse  to 
take  or  keep  a  boy  who  should  take  a  definite  stand  for  trade  union- 
ism or  whose  father  should  have  done  the  same;  that  the  coopera- 
tion would  so  bind  the  hands  of  the  teachers  that  they  could  offer 
but  little  resistance  to  inculcation  by  the  employer  of  antiunion 
principles,  and  that  a  spirit  of  undemocratic  exclusiveness  would  be 
apt  to  arise  among  the  accepted  boys  i^ainst  their  excluded  fellows. 
To  sum  up,  they  state  that: 

Any  scheme  of  education  which  depends  for  its  carrying  out  on  a  private  group, 
subject  to  no  public  control,  leaves  unsolved  the  fundamental  democratic  problem 
of  giving  the  boys  of  the  country  an  equal  opportimity  and  the  citizens  the  power  to 
criticise  and  reform  their  educational  machinery. 

1  Nat  Soo.  Pramot.  Indus.  Bduo.,  BuU.  No.  11,  p.  115.  •  Wright,  ppb  54fL 
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These  objections  must  be  borne  in  mind,  but  it  seems  as  if  no 
scheme  for  training  om*  future  workers  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  shops 
could  be  made  independent  of  the  selection  of  those  trained  by  the 
employer.  The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that,  if  the  cooperative 
system  for  industrial  training  increases  in  extent,  other  means  of 
industrial  training  should  be  also  kept  open  to  our  boys. 

Despite  recent  increases  in  the  number  of  public  technical  and 
trade  schools,  private  schools,  which  are  first  in  the  field,  are  still 
the  more  numerous  and  exercise  the  greater  influence  on  the  indus- 
trial situation.  Of  these  the  New  York  Trade  School,  founded  in 
1880,  was  first  in  offering  short  trade  courses  in  the  building  trades, 
taking  day  students  about  four  months  for  completion;  while  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  School,  also  in  New  York  City  and  founded  in  1891 
for  Hebrews,  offers  short  day  courses  of  five  and  one-half  months, 
leading  to  the  position  of  helper.  In  San  Francisco,  the  Wilmerding 
School  of  Industrial  Art  for  Boys,  established  in  1900,  offers  four- 
year  courses  in  the  building  trades,  with  the  practical  side  to  the  fore 
and  occupying  the  entire  last  two  years.  Other  schools  privately 
endowed  like  the  above  exist  in  small  numbers  and  offer  courses 
varying  in  length  froid  the  short  four  or  five  months'  courses  to  those 
lasting  several  years.  The  latter  include  generally  a  modicum  of 
general  academic  training  and  a  larger  share  of  technical  work.  Some, 
as  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  are  exclusively  for  girls. 

In  very  recent  years  States  and  cities  have  taken  up  ^e  establish- 
ment of  trade  schools^  and  founded  the  following:  State  trade  schools, 
at  New  Britain  and  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  the  Worcester  Trade  School, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  the  Wisconsin  State  Mining  Trade  School,  at 
Platteville,  Wis.;  Saimders'  School  of  Trades,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  the 
Portland  School  of  Trades,  Portland,  Oreg. ;  the  Philadelphia  Trades 
School;  the  Columbus  Trades  School,  Columbus,  Ohio;  the  Mil- 
waukee School  of  Trades  for  Boys;  the  Girls'  Trade  School,  of  Boston, 
Mass.;  the  New  York  Trade  School  for  Girls,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  and 
the  Milwaukee  School  of  Trades  for  Girls.  These  schools  do  not  differ 
materially  from  the  privately  widowed  sdiools  whose  example  they 
follow.  A  number  of  private  trade  sdiools  run  for  profit  are  also 
in  the  field,  offering  generally  very  short  courses  of  three  or  four 
months.  This  type  of  school  assumes  to  train  journeymen,  and  meets 
the  most  determined  opposition  of  the  trade-unions. 

A  similar  group  of  day  technical  schools,  mostly  private,  ministers 
to  a  more  general  need.'  There  is  much  ambiguity  in  the  use  of 
the  terms  ''industrial''  and  ''technical"  as  applied  to  schools,  and 
they  are  often  used  interchangeably.    Industrial  schools  are  in  the 

broadest  sense  any  and  all  schools  which  have  a  function  or  purpose 
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directly  related  to  industry;  in  the  narrower  sense  they  are  those 
schools  which  train  in  the  general  aspects  or  bases  of  industry,  as 
drawing,  mechanics,  and  applied  mathematics,  but  do  not  specialize 
their  training  to  the  extent  of  teaching  specific  trades.  Technical 
schools  are  those  which  instruct  in  the  technic  of  industry  in  general 
or  of  fecial  industries,  particularly  the  latter.  Thus  a  polytechnic 
school  is  one  which  concerns  itself  with  the  special  technics  of  a  num- 
ber of  industries.  A  technical  school  aims  to  teach  the  science  as 
distinguished  from  the  art  of  a  trade  or  industry.  It  aims  primarily 
to  show  the  student  the  meaning  of  the  processes  studied  rather  than 
to  train  him  to  dexterity  in  their  execution.  Many  schools  are  part 
tedmical,  part  trade  schools,  but  the  functions  are  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct. No  school  is  a  trade  school  proper  which  fails  to  teach  the 
pupils  to  perform  the  actual  processes  of  the  trade,  and  merdy  makes 
clear  to  them  the  meaning  of  those  processes.^  Thus  a  trade 
school  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  art  as  distinguished  from  the 
science  of  a  trade  or  industry.  A  trade  school  need  not  attempt  to 
take  the  place  of  an  appr^iticeship.'  The  textile  schools,  established 
in  Massachusetts  under  State  law  of  1895  and  elsewhere  are  technical 
and  not  trade  schools,  and  expect  practical  experience  in  their  pupils, 
either  before  or  accompanying  their  school  work. 

Since  1906  a  new  type  of  school  has  arisen  rapidly.  This  is  the 
general  Industrial  preparatmy  trade  or  vocation^  school,  of  which 
there  were  12  in  1910,  all  public,*  9  of  them  founded  in  1909,  and  8  in 
New  York  State.  These  schools  aim  to  attract  and  retain  in  school 
for  two  or  three  years  those  pupils  who  would  otherwise  leave  at  the 
completion  of  the  common-school  grades  or  before,  to  turn  their 
attention  toward  the  opportunities  offered  in  the  manual  trades  and 
to  furnish  such  basic  industrial  training  as  will  provide  industrial 
intelligence  and  make  for  rapid  advancement  in  subsequ^it  appren- 
ticeship. The  work  is  usually  about  equally  divided  between  class- 
room and  shop  and  becomes  more  specialized  toward  the  end  of  the 
course.  It  is  this  class  of  school  which  was  strongly  desired  by  both 
employers  and  employees,  according  to  the  New  Y<»k  report  quoted 
above. 

Such  schools  would  aim  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  the  elements  of 
both  theory  and  practice  of  those  processes  fundamental  or  common  to 
a  group  of  trades.  Such  groups  of  trades  or  industries  (or  workers), 
important  in  the  United  States,  are:  (1)  Woodworking  industries; 
(2)  iron  and  steel  working  industries;  (3)  bookbinding  and  pasting 
trades;  (4)  printers'  trades;  (6)  leather-working  industries;  (6)  tex- 
tile industries  (factory  type);  (7)  clothing  trades;  (8)  engineers  and 
firemen  (and  representing  ''less  evident  possibilities  of  approach  for 

1  See  pfetece,  p.  7. 

'An  opposing  view  is  presented  in  25th  An.  Rep.  Com.  Labor,  p.  15. 
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the  intennediate  industrial  school");  (9)  stone-working  industries; 
(10)  clay  and  glass  industries  (using  furnaces);  (11)  paint,  paper, 
and  plaster  industries;  (12)  food  manufacturing  industries;  (13)  to- 
bacco industries;  and  (14)  miners  and  quarrymen.^  The  existing 
schools  of  this  type  have  naturally  tended  to  specialize  their  efforts 
to  meet  the  needs  of  industries  locally  important.'  This  will  doubt- 
less continue  to  be  done,  as  there  will  be  neither  need  nor  usually 
means  for  such  a  school  to  train  in  all  of  the  groups  of  trades  mentioned 
above,  or  similar  ones. 

More  important  than  any  of  these  types  of  schools  in  their  present 
influence  on  the  industrial  situation,  whatever  the  future  may  bring, 
are  the  numerous  evening  schools.*  These  are  of  many  kinds,  public, 
privately  owned,  and  profit  seeking,  and  both  technical  and  trade 
schools  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Most  of  the  day  trade  and  tech- 
nical schools,  such  as  those  above  referred  to,  also  give  evening  trade 
or  technical  courses  or  both.  These  courses  are  in  part  improvement 
courses,  in  that  they  are  largely  attended  by  those  already  engaged 
in  the  trades,  and  desiring  either  to  supplement  their  practical  shop 
experience  with  some  scientific  knowledge  of  the  technic  of  their 
industry  or  to  add  a  general  shop  training  to  the  narrower  training 
on  a  single  machine,  or  in  a  single  department,  that  has  been  theirs. 
Evening  schools  are  subject  to  the  serious  limitations  that  the 
students  are  tired  from  the  day's  work,  and  that  any  thorough 
course  must  occupy  a  long  period,  as  several  years,  and  few  persevere 
through  a  long  course.*  Prof.  Sadler,  who  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  numerous  evening  schools  of  England,  says  that  about  half 
of  the  students  attend  only  about  half  of  the  time.  Notwithstanding, 
evening  schools  are  in  great  demand;  and  for  short  trade  and  tech- 
nical courses,  chiefly  to  supplement  some  knowledge  already  obtained 
of  a  trade,  they  have  a  great  and  largely  unoccupied  field  of  usefulness 
before  them.  Prof.  Richards,  director  of  Cooper  Union,  states  that 
'4n  Europe  evening  schools  are  the  main  instrument  of  industrial 
education." 

Deserving  special  mention  among  evening  schools  are  the  classes 
in  the  many  branches  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  there  were 

1  Nat.  Eduo.  Assoc.  Com.  Rep.,  pp.  65-68. 

*  Nat.  Soc.  Promot  Indus.  Ednc,  Bull.  No.  11,  pp.  9-33. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  81-111;  36th  An.  Rep.,  pp.  211>346. 

4  John  L.  Shearer,  president  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute  at  Cincinnati,  TOioes  thus  strongly  a  genoral 
▼lew  of  those  who  know  the  facts:  **  For  moral  reasons  I  can  not  sanction  the  establishment  of  departments 
in  our  public  schools  which  make  it  optional  for  a  child  to  attend  either  in  the  daytime  or  in  the  evening. 
The  temptation  becomes  too  great  to  utilise  the  child's  ability  for  commercial  purposes,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  this  irregular  training  become  a  serious  burden  upon  the  public  in  later  years.  I  have  not  found 
that  evening  classes  for  children  are  productive  of  good  results,  but  rather  leave  in  their  train  many  serious 
evils.  This  brings  me  then  to  what  I  consider  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  night  school.  It  should  be  a 
good  school  for  adults  and  not  fer  children."— Rep.  Wisconsin  Commls.  en  Indus,  and  Agric  Training, 
1,P.48. 
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in  1902,  6,000  men  and  boys  enrolled  in  their  classes;  while  in  1910 
there  were  50,000  employed  men  and  boys  receiving  instruction 
under  2,250  paid  teachers,  two  nights  a  week  for  half  the  year,  in  140 
different  commercial  and  vocational  subjects.^  The  students  bear 
in  membership  and  tuition  fees,  a  part  of  the  cost  of  instruction. 
The  technical  courses  are  such  as  mechanical,  architectural,  and 
freehand  drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  electricity,  plan  reading  and 
estimating,. concrete  and  steel  engineering;  while  the  trades  taught 
include  among  others  carpentry,  pattern  work,  forging,  and  tool 
making,  machine  shop  practice,  and  plumbing. 

Closely  akin  to  the  evening  schools,  and  to  be  classed  with  them  as 
performing  the  same  function  so  far  as  the  technical  aspect  is  con- 
cerned, are  the  correspondence  school  courses  which  have  attained 
such  wide  publicity  in  recent  years.* 

One  of  the  chief  of  these  states  that  its  purpose  is  to  teach  the 
theory  of  engineering  and  of  trades  to  those  actually  at  work  in  those 
activities,  and  the  other  schools  perform  a  similar  function.  They 
are  thus  distinctly  technical  schools.  They  are  usually  private,  profit- 
making  enterprises.  In  two  leading  correspondence  schools  the  tui- 
tion fees  vary  from  $20  for  the  shorter  to  $120  for  the  longer  courses. 
So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  their  services,  not  only  iu  places  where 
there  were  no  other  technical  schools,  but  where  these  were  available, 
that  one  of  them  had  enrolled  300,000  students,  in  1902,  and  had  en- 
rolled up  to  1910  a  total  of  over  1,300,000.  The  method  of  these 
schools,  though  ridiculed  at  first,  has  proven  to  be  quite  effective. 
Much  of  its  success  has  been  due  to  the  division  of  all  subjects  into 
short  lessons,  stated  in  simple,  explicit  language,  and  illustrated 
whenever  necessary,  forming  each  a  unit  by  itself,  and  containing 
what  is  necessary  to  understand  the  next  lesson,  and  no  more.  Com- 
petent instructors  correct  all  written  and  drawn  work,  and  give 
special  attention  to  those  who  need  it.  Where  the  number  of  stu- 
dents permits  it,  traveling  instructors  now  meet  the  students  in  a 
locality  for  an  hour  every  week  or  every  two  weeks.  To  complete 
the  longer  courses  usually  requires  five  or  six  years,  but  graduation 
is  not  so  urgent  as  in  most  schools,  because  the  student  is,  as  a  rule, 
working  at  his  trade  while  studying.  The  Union  Pacific  educational 
bureau  for  information  has  since  1909  supplied  expert  tuition  without 
cost  to  its  employees  by  mail.  Trade-unions  approve  of  this  type 
of  school,  as  they  do  of  all  schools  designed  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  those  already  in  trades,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  increase 
or  which  they  tiiink  increase  the  number  entering  the  trades. 

Industrial  schools  for  girls  are  not  numerous,  and  are  mostly 
private   philanthropic   institutions.    Their   work   usually   includes 

1  Nat.  Soc.  Promot  Indus.  Edoc.,  Sua  No.  11,  p.  101. 

tl7tb  An.  Rq>.  Com.  Labor,  pp.  233-234;  25th  An.  ll«p.  Com.  Labor,  pp.  34»-30a 
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domestic  science,  whose  purpose  is  of tener  to  prepare  for  housekeeping 
than  for  wage  earning.  The  distinctly  trade  courses  are  almost 
entirely  limited  to  dressmaking  and  millinery^  showing  often  a 
lack  of  study  of  vocational  opportunities  open  to  girls  and  women. 

Having  now  completed  our  brief  survey  of  existing  schools,  let  us 
glance  for  a  moment  at  tiie  tendencies  of  recent  State  legislation 
with  regard  to  industrial  education  of  various  sorts.'  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Connecticut  have  enacted  laws  providing  State  aid 
to  free  public  industrial  or  trade  schools;  Now  Jersey  has  legislated 
for  State  aid  for  free  privately  established  schools;  and  Wisconsin 
allows  cities  to  establish  trade  and  industrial  schools  at  their  own 
expense..  These  States  are  in  the  lead  in  respect  to  industrial 
education  l^islation,  but  a  variety  of  other  legislation  in  other  States 
has  been  passed  in  very  recent  years.  Thus,  according  to  Bulletin 
No.  12  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion, the  following  State  legislation  is  now  in  effect,  covering  the  field  of 
free  public  secondary  industrial  education  of  a  practical  type,  as 
distinguished  from  a  cultural:' 

State$  legislating  on  and  giving  aid  to  industrial  education. 


Sttttt  not  legislstliur  with  regpflct  to  some  type  or  t3rpes  of  practical  activities 

States  legialating  with  respect  to  practical  activities 

States  jprovidiiig  for  tcchnloal  high  schools 

Providing  for  manual  training 

Providing  for  trafaiing  tn  domestic  economy 

Providing  for  agriculraral  training 

Providing  for  Industrial  and  trade  training 

Providing  for  all  the  practical  activities 


Number 

States 

of 

giving 

States. 

aid. 

19 

6 

29 

W 

10 

1 

18 

9 

U 

11 

19 

13 

11 

8 

3 

o 

So  recent  is  the  bulk  of  this  legislation  that  it  can  be  said:  ''The 
first  State  subsidy  for  agricultural  or  trade  training  of  secondary 
grade  of  any  significance  was  not  granted  until  after  the  close  of  the 
last  century."  *  Some  of  this  legislation  is  in  advance  of  its  utiliza- 
tion by  the  localities.  The  authors  of  the  bulletin  above  referred  to 
declare: 

The  further  development  of  public  vocatioDal  education  would  soem  to  be  depend- 
ent in  large  meamire  upon  legislation  providing  for  State  initiative,  State  subsidy 
and  a  reasonable  degree  of  State  control.' 

One  item  of  recent  legislation  would  seem  to  call  for  note  and  that 
is  the  Ohio  compulsory  attendance  law  of  1910  for  part-time  schools. 
The  part  of  the  general  compulsory  attendance   law  which  deals 

1 25th  An.  Rep.,  p.  263. 

sNat.  Soc.  Promot  Indus.  Bdoc.,  Bull.  No.  12.  Legislation  upon  Indus.  Eduo.  in  U.S.;  texts  of  tbe 
recent  Uws  are  found  in  25th  An.  Rep.,  pp.  409-618. 
*  Nat.  Soc.  Promot.  Indus.  Educ.,  Bull.  No.  12,  pp.  240. 
« Ibid.,  p.  2ft. 
•IbJd.,  p.  27. 
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with  this  feature  declares  that,  in  school  districts  where  part-time 
classes  are  provided  for  the  instruction  of  youths  over  14  who  are 
engaged  in  regular  employment,  a  new  obligation  to  attend  such 
schools  for  not  over  eight  hours  a  week  in  the  daytime  (between  8 
a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.)  during  school  term  is  imposed  on  all  youths  under 
16  who, have  not  satisfactorily  completed  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
elementary  schools,  until  they  shall  have  completed  the  eighth 
grade  or  have  reached  their  seventeenth  birthday.*  The  success 
of  this  new  experiment,  and  the  way  different  classes  receive  it,  will 
be  watched  with  much  interest. 

Superior  in  scope  even  to  the  Ohio  law  is  the  Wisconsin  compulsory 
improvement  school  law  of  1911,  according  to  which  boys  and  girh 
between  14  and  16  who  are  working  under  legal  permit  myst  attend 
an  improvement  or  other  school  established  for  the  purpose,  wherever 
such  school  exists,  for  five  hours  a  week  and  six  months  in  the  year. 
Employers  must  release  their  youthful  workers  so  obligated  for  a 
number  of  hours  equal  to  the  hours  of  compulsory  school  attendance. 
This  law,  based  on  German  experience,  is  of  the  type  recommended 
in  this  study.  It  is  but  an  opening  wedge,  for  the  compulsion  is 
dependent  on  th^  action  of  the  locality  in  establishing  the  proper 
school,  and  extends  only  till  the  child  is  16  years  old.  Notwith- 
standing these  limitations,  inherent  in  any  pioneer  law  of  this  stTt, 
the  act  marks  Wisconsin  as  the  State  which  at  present  leads  the  van 
in  the  movement  for  really  popular  industrial  education.* 

iNat.  Soc  Promot.  Indus.  Educ.,  BnU.  Mo.  12,  p.  36. 

s  See  Appendix  B.  The  Wisconsin  Apprentice  Law  of  1911.  The  text  of  the  compulsory  improvement 
sehool  feiw  is  reproduced  at  the  close  of  this  apiMiidiz.  The  appreatioe  Isw  nd  tlie  school  law  shoold  be 
studied  tn  ooajuoctlon  with  each  otha. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

EESXTLTS  AITD  OMISSIONS  OF  OXJB  IN DTTSTBIAL  EDTTCATIOV. 

What  are  the  net  results  of  our  present  industrial  education  agen- 
cies to  date  t  In  number  of  students  raised  in  proficiency  the  results 
are  small  for  a  country  so  large  as  ours.  In  quality  of  work  some 
institutions  have  done  very  well.  The  following  are  concrete  results 
in  terms  of  positions  and  wages:  The  income  received  during  five 
years  by  apprentices  of  the  North  End  Union  School  of  Printing, 
above  referred  to,  is  $2,800.  Subtracting  the  $100  for  tuition  the 
first  year,  the  net  amount  is  $420  greater  than  that  earned  during 
the  same  period  by  a  boy  taking  a  regular  shop  apprenticeship  with 
no  trade  schooling.*  The  graduates  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade 
School  of  New  York  City,  with  short  trade  courses  of  about  five  and 
one-half  months,  increase  their  earning  capacity  by  the  course  from 
an  average  of  $5.39  to  an  average  of  $7.54  a  week,  and  usually  reach 
journeyman  grade  in  two  or  three  years.*  The  Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  Girls,  with  courses  of  about  one  year,  sends  out  girls  who 
earn  from  $3  to  $8  a  week  at  once  and  $4  to  $12  a  week  after  two  to 
four  years  in  their  trades,  with  a  few  operators  reaching  $25.'  The 
graduates  of  the  Philadelphia  Trades  School,  with  a  three  years' 
coin^se,  begin  work  at  an  average  wage  of  $9.50  a  week.^  Of  the 
Williamson  Free  School  for  Mechanical  Trades,  all  the  graduates  to 
date,  726  in  number,  are  in  the  trades  which  95  per  cent  of  the  grad- 
uates enter  at  once  at  60  to  100  per  cent  of  full  journeyman's  pay.* 
About  half  of  the  graduates  of  the  Wilmerding  School  for  Industrial 
Arts  for  Boys,  in  San  Francisco,  have  been  accepted  on  the  comple- 
tion of  their  four  years'  course  as  full  journeymen,  while  others  have 
received  two  to  three  years'  credit  toward  the  completion  of  an 
apprenticeship  .• 

Concerning  technical  schools,  the  earnings  of  older  graduates  of  the 
Hebrew  Technical  Institute  of  New  York  City  are  $60  a  week,^  while 
the  graduates  of  the  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts  are  given 
credit  for  two  to  four  years  of  apprenticeship  and  advance  rapidly .• 
The  Massachusetts  commission's  report  shows  that  in  the  machine 
trades  shop-trained  boys  rise  from  $4  to  $12  a  week  by  the  time  they 

» Wright,  pp.  57-60.  » Ibid,,  p.  46. 

*Nat.  Soc.  Promot.  Indus.  Educ,  Bull.  No.  11,  p.  4L  'Ibid.,  p.  35. 

•Ibid.,  p.  49.  f  Ibid.,  p.  6S. 

«Ibid.,p.2a.  ■Ibid.^p.ea 
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are  25  years  old,  while  boys  trained  in  technical  schools  rise  from  $10 
to  $30  a  week.^ 

The  above  facts  are  presented  here  as  indications,  but  not  as  proofs 
in  any  exact  sense,  of  what  these  schools  have  accomplished.  They 
show  that  such  schools  can  accomplish  and  have  accomplished  useful 
results,  and  specifically  that  trade  schools  can  considerably  shorten 
the  necessary  period  of  apprenticeship  and  make  for  superior  ability. 
From  the  other  types  of  schools  increased  efficiency  and  promotion 
have  come  in  a  great  number  of  cases.  And  yet  the  schools  are  so 
few,  the  need  so  great,  that  public  initiative  is  urgently  demanded. 
Our  provision  for  industrial  education  in  this  country  is  still  mainly 
private  and  may  be  summed  up  as  good,  though  not  ideal,  means 
for  training  industrial  leaders  with  almost  no  industrial  training  for 
the  rank  and  file. 

What,  in  brief,  can  we  legitimately  and  reasonably  expect  that 
industrial  education  will  do  for  our  workers,  for  our  industries,  and 
for  the  whole  people  t  In  a  few,  and  perhaps  an  increasing  number  of 
cases,  we  can  expect  higher  skill  and  better  products  to  result  than 
had  before  existed.  Such  results  are  most  likely  in  the  broad  field 
of  art  and'  design  in  industry.  The  main  direct  result  of  widely 
extended  industrial  education  will  be  the  wide  diffusion  of  industrial 
intelligence,  more  or  less  general  in  its  nature,  and  of  specialized  skiU 
in  a  great  variety  of  lines.  That  the  proper  types  of  schools  can 
impart  these  qualities  has  been  proved  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  This  industrial  intelligence  and  specialized  skill  can  hardly 
be  expected,  in  the  near  future  at  least,  to  surpass  in  quality  that 
now  found  in  our  midst ;  the  gain  will  be  rather  in  quantity.  A  larger 
number  and  proportion  of  our  industrial  population  than  at  present 
will  be  skilled  workers. 

But  can  places  be  foimd  for  this  multitude  of  skilled  workers! 
Will  not  many  of  them,  with  the  training  and  outlook  of  skilled  men 
and  women,  be  forced  to  labor  at  work  below  their  abilities?  Are 
not  the  relative  needs  of  industry  for  skilled  and  for  imskilled  workers, 
as  well  as  for  different  grades  of  skilled  workers,  fixed  t  And  does 
not  this  limitation  of  the  needs  of  industry  for  skilled  workers  doom 
a  large  portion  of  our  population  (substantially  as  at  present)  to 
unskilled  or  relatively  unskilled  positions  throughout  their  lives? 
In  recent  years  especially  the  demands  of  industry  seem  to  be  for 
many  unskilled  (or  but  slightly  or  very  narrowly  skilled)  and  for  a 
few  only  of  thoroughly  skiUed  workers.  If  this  limitation  were  rigid, 
our  efforts  along  the  line  of  strictly  industrial  education  should  be 
limited  to  the  training  of  only  enough  workers  to  fill  the  skilled  posi- 
tions, each  with  a  grade  of  skill  limited  to  the  possibilities  of  his  posi- 

1  Rep.  of  Mass.  Com.  on  Indus,  and  Tech.  Educ,  Apr.,  1006,  pp.  67-68. 
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tion.  The  situation  is,  however,  more  hopeful  than  this.  Many 
unskilled  or  slightly  stalled  workers  are  now  demanded  by  indimtry 
chiefly  because  tliek  labor  is  cheap,  while  our  manufacturers  would 
gladly  employ  more  skilled  workers  could  they  secuire  them.  For 
the  country  as  a  whole,  their  numbers  are  at  a  given  time  fixed. 
Individual  employers  can  secure  more  skilled  workers  only  by  paying 
rates  of  wages  which  often  they  can  not  afford.  If,  then,  industrial 
education  becomes  general  in  the  United  States,  the  increase  in  the 
number  and  proportion  of  skilled  workers  available  will  force  a  read- 
justment of  industries  by  the  mere  fact  that  such  a  readjustment 
will  become  profitable  to  employers.  They  will  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  contract  the  number  of  unskilled  workers  whom  they  employ 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  skilled  workers.  To  the  individual 
employer  the  motive  for  tWs  change  will  be  pecimiary;  he  will  have 
to  pay  relatively  more  than  before  for  unskilled  labor,  less  than 
before  for  skilled.  Further,  there  are  some  who  hold  that,  aside  from 
the  cost  of  labor,  the  modem  industrial  army  of  few  captains  and 
many  privates  will  undergo  a  transformation  and  that  many  skilled 
workers  of  various  grades — the  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  army — 
will  come  to  be  demanded.  Such  an  increase  in  skill  required  of 
many  of  its  workers  has  accompanied  the  modem  tendency  toward 
intensive  cultivation  in  agriculture.  It  may  yet  open  broad  oppor- 
tunities for  the  average  man  in  industry. 

With  the  probability  then  of  increased  opportunity  for  skilled 
workers,  what  advantage  will  those  workers  derive  who  now  have 
to  enter  unskilled  work,  but  who,  with  large  opportunities  for  indus- 
trial training,  can  become  skiUed  workers?  We  may  confidently 
expect  that  increased  opportunities  for  industrial  education  of  the 
right  kinds  will  raise  the  real  wage  of  vast  numbers  of  our  people  and 
greatly  increase  the  sum  of  well-being  in  the  country.  All  classes 
will  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  these  educational  opportunities. 
It  is  a  corollary  of  modem  economics  that  it  is  well  for  a  man  or  for 
a  group  to  have  prosperous  neighbors  rather  than  poor.  Employers 
will  benefit  by  a  larger  supply  of  skilled  labor,  thus  increasing  their 
ability  to  compete  with  foreign  producers  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  enlarging  their  home  market  as  a  result  of  cheaper  products. 

Chief  among  the  defects  of  our  present  industrial  schools  are  their 
defects  of  omission.  A  large  and  important  field  is  all  but  unoccu- 
pied by  them.  In  1905  a  report  was  made  by  the  Commission  on 
Industrial  and  Technical  Education  of  Massachusetts  which  revealed 
a  striking  condition  of  the  working  children  of  the  State,  both  boys 
and  girls,  which  is  probably  largely  true  also  of  other  highly  indus- 
trialized States.*  About  five-sixths  of  the  children,  it  is  found,  leave 
school  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  to  take  up  industrial 

1  R«p.  If  ass.  Commiss.  on  Indus,  and  Teoh.  Edoo.,  1906,  pp.  85-03. 
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pursuits.^  These  children,  about  25,000  in  number,  of  the  ages  of 
14  and  15,  go  for  the  most  part  into  industries  of  the  lower  grade, 
which,  indeed,  are  almost  the  only  ones  open  to  them.  To  quote 
from  the  report, ''  33  per  cent  of  the  children  of  this  State  who  b^in 
work  between  14  and  16  are  employed  in  unskilled  industries,  and 
65  per  cent  in  low-grade  industries,  thus  a  little  less  than  2  per  cent 
are  in  high-grade  industries."  The  low-grade  skilled  industries  in 
which  child  labor  i^  much  used  are  less  desirable  also  than  those 
where  it  is  not.  The  class  of  family  seems  to  have  little  to  do  with 
the  trade  or  industry  into  which  the  child  enters,  nor  is  the  industry 
much  affected  by  family  connections,  except  in  the  cases  of  a  few 
desirable  apprenticeships.  "All  grades  of  families  are  represented 
by  their  children  in  all  grades  of  industries." 

The  employers  in  practically  all  real  trades  that  offer  a  future  do 
not  want  the  boy  or  girl  until  he  or  she  is  16  years  old  at  least,  and 
in  many  cases  not  until  he  is  18.  This  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the 
New  York  report  above  referred  to,  as  well  as  by  other  sources. 
Trade  unions,  in  most  cases,  do  not  impose  a  higher  age  limit  for  ap- 
prentices than  is  acceptable  to  employers;  in  fact,  the  union  minimum 
is  usually  below  what  the  employer  will  accept  for  those  industries 
where  a  bona  fide  apprenticeship  holds.  In  most  of  the  industries 
into  which  Massachusetts  children  of  14  and  15  go,  however,  there 
k  no  apprenticeship  system,  but  merely  child  labor.  Not  only  is  it 
very  hard  for  a  child  below  16  to  obtain  employment  in  one  of  the 
better  industries,  but  the  beginning  wage  in  these  indust^ee  is  so 
low  that  few  children  will  accept  it,  even  when  they  may.  The  low- 
grade  industries  pay  more  at  first,  but  reach  their  maximum  in  three 
or  four  vears  as  a  rule,  and  thereafter  offer  no  chance  for  advancement 
for  any  not  specially  trained.    This  maximum  averages  from  $7  to  $8 

1  The  hi^  proportion  of  pupils  leaving  school  for  all  causes  is  best  stated  by  the  following  figures  from 
cities  throughout  the  country  contained  in  U.  S  Bu.  of  Bduc.  BuU.,  1911,  No.  5:  Age  and  Grade  Census 
of  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  Oeorge  D.  Strayer,  from  wtiich  the  following  figures  are  quoted  (pp.  135-136): 
Median  per  cent  of  the  laigest  age  group  (assumed  to  equal  the  number  of  pupils  entering  all  grades  each 
year)  found  in  each  grade  (data  obtained  December,  1906,  from  317  cities): 


Grades  of  pupils. 


Seventh  year 

Eighth  year. 

Ninth  year 

First  year  blch  school. . . 
FourUi  year  high  school. 


Cities  of  over 
25,000. 


Boys. 


(55)05 

(42)50 

47 

36 

10 


GlriB. 


75 
60 
50 
45 
16 


Cities  of  less  than 
25,000. 


Boys. 


70 
50 
47 
40 
12 


Gills. 


70 
00 
45 
50 
20 


Studies  by  gradoaite  stodents  in  Teachers  CoBege,  Columbia  Universtty,  as  quoted  in  the  abore  report 
ghow  that  a  fair  estimate  of  th%  number  of  lepeateis  would  be  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  the  seventh, 
and  8  per  cent  in  the  eighth  grade.  The  figures  above  in  parentheses  represent  for  two  cases  the  estimated 
actual  number  of  pQplto  entering  the  given  grades.  On  the  whole,  these  flgores  oopflnm  tboae  of  the  If  a» 
sachusetts  report,  though  indicating  that  the  country  as  a  whole  keeps  its  children  longer  in  its  schools 
than  the  Massachusetts  dties  studied. 
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a  week,  with  $9  to  $10  as  the  upper  limit.  The  training  offered  the 
child  in  these  low-grade  industries,  in  which  seyen-eighths  of  the  chil- 
dren below  16  work,  is  negligible,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
development  the  years  can  be  called,  as  they  are  called  in  the  report, 
''wasted  years."  The  net  weekly  contribution  of  the  child  to  the 
family  through  this  work,  above  car  fare,  clothes,  et-c.,  is  estimated 
to  average  but  little  over  $1.60.  The  boy  or  girl  who  does  not  start 
work  till  16,  though  commencing  at  a  lower  wage,  is  able  to  reach 
the  wage  of  his  fellow  of  the  same  age  who  started  at  14  in  two  years 
and  has  probably  earned  a  total  to  equal  that  of  him  who  had  the 
start  in  four  years.  The  younger  children  change  frequently  from 
mill  to  mill,  and  once  having  left  the  public  school  are  not  to  be 
tempted  back  by  any  attractions  now  offered  there,  but  rather  drift 
around  aimlessly. 

The  gain  thus  of  this  early  work  is  negligible  in  training  and  but 
very  slight  in  money.  Yet  the  famihes,  in  most  cases,  are  not  so 
poor  that  necessity  drives  them  to  set  their  children  to  work  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  The  experts  of  the  conmiission  estimate  that 
76  per  cent  of  the  3,157  famiUes  investigated  would  be  able  to  give 
their  children  the  advantages  of  industrial  education  if  persuaded 
of  its  advantage.  Industry  has  shown  that  it  does  not  greatly 
desire  the  children  so  young,  as  indicated  by  the  meager  wage  and 
opportunities  it  offers.  The  children  are  not  mature  enough  to 
undertake  any  responsible  work;  these  are  the  years  best  suited  for 
the  training  of  the  child,  and  education  at  this  time  along  lines  that 
relate  closely  to  the  child's  future  will  richly  pay  for  itself  in  the  future 
both  in  money  and  in  efficiency.  The  testimony  of  the  investigation 
from  the  evidence  of  case  after  case  is  that,  except  among  the  poorer 
foreign  families,  the  child  insisted  on  leaving  the  school,  the  parents 
objected,  but  the  child  had  its  way.  What  then  draws  the  child, 
with  so  uniform  and  powerful  a  force,  from  school  to  mill?  It  is 
his  awakened  activity,  tired  of  the  conventionality,  the  imreality  of 
the  schoolroom;  eager  to  see  more  of  the  world,  to  live  in  the  active 
life  of  the  world,  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  and  earn  money  by  his  own 
activity;  to  live  less  in  terms  of  words  and  books,  and  more  in 
terms  of  things  and  men. 

Where  does  the  responsibility  for  this  condition  lie  and  where  the 
remedy?  In  the  schools.  The  schools  faU  to  hold  the  child  even 
when  his  work  is  worth  little  to  himself  or  others,  because  they  have 
even  less  to  offer  that  in  any  way  attracts  him.  Of  35  or  40  school 
superintendents  interviewed  throughout  the  State,  all  but  three 
thought  that  the  fault  was  in  the  school  system.  Would  industrial 
schools  succeed  any  better?  All  experience  so  far  indicates  that 
they  would,  if  there  was  enough  of  the  practical  and  vocational  about 
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them  to  arouse  the  child's  interest,  and  a  promise  of  a  better  oppor- 
tunity in  the  world  of  industry  to  stimulate  his  imagination  and  dili- 
gence. The  results  of  the  Massachusetts  report  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  many  to  the  likelihood  that  the  child  is  likewise  limited  in 
other  States  also.^  The  need  for  industrial  schools  to  redeem  these 
''wasted  years"  and  make  them  fruitful  is  imperative.  Industry  is 
conspiring  with  educational  forces  to  make  the  present  position  less 
and  less  tenable,  for  some  of  the  industries  now  employing  children — 
notably  the  woolen  industry  (classed  as  low-grade  skilled) — are  dis- 
pensing more  and  more  with  their  services.  The  result  is  that  yoimg 
children  are  being  forced  more  and  more  into  juvenile  employments 
and  into  the  lower-grade  industries,  "blind-alley"  employments 
which  offer  no  futxire.  Before  14  the  child's  productive  capacity  is 
negUgible,  and  between  14  and  16  it  is  capable  of  only  the  simplest 
processes.  The  need  indicated  is  for  preparatory  trade  or  vocational 
schools,  which  shall  teach  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  the 
elements  of  practical  handling  of  tools  and  industrial  materials,  and 
of  the  principles  imderlying  industries,  each  student  speciahzing  in  a 
certain  type  or  group,  as  metal  working,  wood  working,  etc.  This 
type  of  school  is  what  is  called  the  general  industrial,  preparatory, 
trade,  or  vocational,  and  is  the  type  so  strongly  approved  of  by  both 
employers  and  unions  in  New  York  State. 

Another  important  investigation  has  recently  been  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  entitled 
"Conditions  \mder  Which  Children  Leave  School  to  Go  to  Work.''* 
A  survey  of  the  main  conclusions  of  this  report  will  support  the  data 
and  conclusions  of  the  Massachusetts  report  and  show  further  need 
of  industrial  education,  as  well  as  for  vocational  guidance,  for  the 
boys  and  girls  affected. 

An  intensive  study  was  made  of  622  children  (below  16  years  old) 
who  had  left  school  and  gone  to  work  in  seven  different  typical 
smaller  cities  in  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  South  CaroUna,  and 
Georgia.  More  of  the  children  left  school  at  14  years  of  age  than  at 
any  other  age  (281  out  of  620),  the  next  largest  nimiber  at  13  years 
(151),  then  came  15  years  (81),  12  years  (53),  and  lesser  ages.*  The 
following  table  summarizes  the  causes  for  leaving  school  by  the 
children.^  Generally,  several  causes  cooperated  to  this  result.  In 
such  case  the  predominant  cause  only  was  given. 

1  "The  report  of  the  Wisoooifai  Bureaa  of  Labor  for  1010  ihows  that  only  12  per  cent  of  the  ohfldren  are 
In  posHione  to  learn  a  trade.  These,  oar  report  says,  are  in  the  building  trades,  mHUnery,  dreeamaking, 
tninkmaklng,  and  tinning."  In  some  of  these,  pixibably,  "only  a  alight  division  of  a  trade  can  be 
learned."— Kept,  of  Wisconsin  Commiss.  on  Indus,  and  Agric.  Training,  1011,  p.  40. 

t  Vol.  VU,  1010  (Olst  Cong.,  3d  nss.,  8.  Doc  No.  046),  of  Report  on  Condlttoiit  of  Woman  and  Chfld 
Wage  Eamen  in  the  United  States,  in  10  Tolomsti 

s  Ibid.,  p.  36. 

«Ibid.,  p.  46b 
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Comes  for  children  leaving  school  to  go  to  work. 


Causes  for  leavixig  school. 


Necessity: 

EamineB  necessary  to  ftunily  support 

Heh>  needed  at  home 

8elMiq>port  neceaaary 

Total 

Child's  help  desiied,  though  not  necessary: 

In  famuy  support 

To  buy  property 

In  home  work. 

To  earn  money  for  education  of  self  or  relative. 

Total .'. 

ChUd's  dissatisfaction  with  school: 

Tired  of  school 

Disliked  school  (genecal  manner  of  life  there). . 

Disliked  teacher 

Disliked  to  study 

Could  not  learn 

Not  promoted 

Too  big  for  class 

Total 

Qiild's  pmioreaoe  for  work: 

Work  preferred  to  school 

^;>endiiig  moner  wanted 

Associatton  desired  with  ftlends  who  worked. . 

Total 

Other  causes: 

nihealth 

To  learn  a  trade  or  business 

Company  pressure  (exerted  on  parents) 

Other  (specified  in  detaU  in  original  table) 

Total 

Grand  total 


Number 

of 
children. 


169 

6 

11 


186 

140 
12 
14 

7 


Per  cents 


30.0 


173 

35 
54 

31 
16 
10 
5 
14 


165 

44 

8 
9 


61 

16 
6 

7 
6 


35 


620 


27.9 


26.6 


9.8 


5.7 


100.0 


In  cases  classed  under  necessity  the  existence  or  absence  of  neces- 
sity was  decided  by  the  investigators  on  the  basis  of  statements  made 
by  the  family  concerned,  as  to  their  finances.  Usually  it  was  con- 
sidered that  families  having  a  per  capita  weekly  income,  after  rent 
was  paid  and  expenses  for  sickness  and  death  met,  of  less  than  tl.50 
a  week  without  the  earnings  of  children  under  16,  could  not  unassisted 
keep  their  children  in  school;  but  that  families  with  a  per  capita 
income  of  $2  or  more,  after  similar  deductions,  were  able  to  do  so. 
Those  with  per  capita  incomes  of  tl.50  to  $2  as  above  were  on  the 
doubtful  line,  where  the  degree  of  thrift  decided  whether  the  child's 
earnings  were  necessary  or  not.^  For  all  the  cases  where  necessity 
was  the  chief  reason  for  leaving  school  for  work,  trade  or  other  indus- 
trial schools  requirii^  attendance  through  the  day  are  inapplicable. 
For  these,  as  for  other  children  at  work,  improvement  schools  of  the 
type  so  widely  found  in  Germany  and  recently  initiated  in  Cincinnati 
and  Boston  might  be  adopted. 

Those  families  desiring  the  help  of  the  child,  though  that  help  was 
not  strictly  necessary,  generally  regarded  work  as  a  child's  normal 
and  natural  occupation,  and  were  indifferent  to  school  attendance 


•  VdL  vn,  1910  (6l8t  Gong.,  ad  seas.,  8.  Doc.  No.  645),  of  Report  on  Oondttions  of  Woman  and  Child 
.Wage  EamerB  In  the  United  Statea  In  19  volumea,  pp.  29»*30. 
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• 

(sometimes  hostile).*  The  chief  need  shown  here  was  for  more 
popular  awakening  to  the  importance  and  benefits  of  education. 

Those  cases  classed  under  dissatisfaction  with  school  and  preference 
for  work  show  that  the  schools,  as  they  are,  do  not  interest  a  large 
class  of  children  as  much  as  does  industrial  work.'  Of  those  stated  as 
preferring  work — 

in  most  cases  it  was  a  real  liking  for  work,  rather  than  for  its  attendant  circumstances, 
which  accounted  for  their  leaving  school.  For  the  most  part  these  children  did  not 
dislike  school;  in  fact  many  ol  them  distinctly  liked  it,  only  they  liked  work  better.^ 

Of  all  the  children,  51.1  per  cent  were  satisfied  with  school  and 
teacher,  48.9  per  cent  not  so.*  Eyen  39.5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  clas- 
sified as  bright  by  their  teachers  were  dissatisfied.^  That  the  schools 
do  not  provide  opportunity  to  bring  out  by  any  means  the  full 
capacities  of  the  children  is  shown  by  the  higher  average  estimates 
of  their  general  capacity  by  their  employers  than  by  their  teachers. 
Thus  in  a  classification  of  all  as  bright,  average,  or  dull,  the  teachers 
classify  but  26.1  per  cent  as  bright,  the  employers  49.4  per  cent;  while 
the  teachers  class  26.1  per  cent  as  dull,  the  employers  but  7.8  per 
cent.* 

Would  manual  or  preparatory  industrial  training  in  the  common 
schools  (the  only  ones  treated  in  the  report)  tend  to  increase  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  in  their  work  and  hold  them  longer  in  school  ? 
Answers  to  this  question  had  to  be  secured  generally  from  parents 
and  were  thus  their  opinion  as  to  their  children's  views.  They  thought 
in  24.5  per  cent  of  the  cases  that  such  training  would  have  increased 
the  desire  of  their  children  to  stay  in  school.  Columbus,  Ga.,  one  of 
the  seven  cities  investigated,  has  excellent  manual  training  work  and 
two  special  industrial  schools.  There  was  in  Columbus  less  dissatis- 
faction by  the  children  in  the  schools  than  elsewhere,  which  would 
seem  to  be  due  to  these  industrial  features  did  not  Columbia,  S.  C, 
with  no  manual  or  industrial  training,  have  almost  as  good  a  record.^ 

Most  of  the  children  studied  entered  imskilled  industries,  while  but 
few  entered  trades.  But  little  real  choice  was  exercised  by  most 
(88.7  per  cent),  as  follows:  • 

Worked  for  parents  or  relatives  or  at  home 29 

Took  first  place  offered 313 

Went  where  friends  or  relatives  worked 192 

Took  something  near  home 16 

Total  (88.7  per  cent) 550 

1  Vol.  Vn,  1910  (6l8t  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  8.  Doc.  No.  645),  of  Report  on  Conditions  of  Woman  and  Child 
Wage  Earners  in  tlie  United  States,  in  19  Yolumes,  pp.  50-52. 
» Ibid.,  pp.  52-65. 
•Ibid.,  p.  55. 
« Ibid.,  p.  110. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  120. 
•Ibid.,  pp.  122, 123. 
vibid.,p|>.  106, 110-112. 
•Ibid.,  p.  183. 
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For  the  remainder,  the  reasons  were  as  follows : 

Wanted  toleam  trade  or  skilled  occupation 27 

Attracted  by  high  wages 11 

Attracted  by  deairable  work 31 

Set  up  in  grocery  buaneas  by  father 1 

Total  (11.3  per  cent) 70 

"Practically  90  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  all  of  the  girls  entered 
industries  whose  average  weekly  wage  for  all  employees  is  mider 
$10."^  Though  most  who  entered  trades  did  so  by  aid  of  friends  or 
relatives  in  the  trade,  there  are  indications  that  such  aid  was  chiefly 
of  value  in  opening  the  children's  eyes  to  the  trade  opportunity. 
Without  such  special  infcrmation,  nothing  awakens  the  child  to  the 
desirability  of  an  occupation  promising  a  future;  so  he  drifts  into  the 
first  position  handy.'  This  suggests  a  service  which  manual  training 
or  elementary  prevocational  training  in  common  schools,  as  well  as 
intermediate  industrial  schools,  can  render — the  awakening  of  the 
child  to  an  industrial  intelligence  which  shall,  among  other  results, 
aid  him  to  select  intelligently  and  enter  a  vocation  which  premises 
a  future,  if  that  be  possible  with  his  family's  means. 

Purposeful  planning  or  definite  ambition  existed  in  the  minds  of 
'  *  barely  half  of  the  boys  and  less  than  half  of  the  girls."  '  Often  where 
such  ambition  existed  the  work  being  done  at  the  time  bore  no  manner 
of  relation  to  this  ambition  and  furthered  it  not  one  whit.^  A  much 
larger  percentage  of  those  who  had  completed  half  or  more  of  the 
school  course  had  definite  ambitions  for  their  work  than  of  those  who 
had  not  gone  so  far.  Since  the  correlation  between  age  and  grade  is 
low,  this  seems  to  show  'Hhat  the  schools  have  had  considerable 
effect  in  giving  the  pupils  a  definite  aim  in  life."  *  Finally,  167 
boys  (47.3  per  cent)  and  lOS  girls  (40.2  per  cent)  said  that  if  an 
evening  trade  school  were  opened  they  would  wish  to  go.*  Can  not 
these  cities,  and  others,  afford  to  give  the  children  the  opportunity 
they  need  and  wish  ? 

•  Vol.  Vn,  1910  (61st  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  8.  Doc.  No.  645),  of  Report  on  Conditions  of  Woman  and  Child 
Wage  Earners  in  the  United  States,  in  19  volumes,  pp.  161,  lfi2. 

s  Ibid.,  pp.  186,  187. 
>  Ibid.,  p.  190. 
« Ibid.,  p.  189. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  190, 19L 
•Ibid.,  p.  193. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BACKaBOWD  OF  THE  IVDTrSTBIAL  SCHOOLS. 

To  understand  aright  the  very  successful  experiments  of  Germany 
in  the  field  of  industrial  education,  some  consideration  of  the  nation's 
industrial  backgroimd  is  necessary.^  Germany  has  deyeloped  very 
slowly,  both  in  political  integration  and  in  industrial  improvement. 
In  fact,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  the  greater  part  of  Germany's 
industrial  advances  have  been  made  since  her  final  integration  into 
a  nation  in  1871.  While  England  was  leading  the  world  in  indus- 
trial and  commercial  advances  Germany  was  lying  dormant,  unfav- 
ored in  position,  with  a  naturally  poor  soil,  surrounded  by  enemies, 
and  with  a  very  conservative  population,  chiefly  agricultural.  Long 
after  England  had  passed  through  the  first  and  most  violent  stages 
of  the  industrial  revolution,  and  the  other  countries  of  western 
Europe  were  in  the  midst  of  the  great  changes,  Germany  awoke 
from  her  lethargy  and  slowly  began,  under  the  stem  force  of  neces- 
sity, to  develop  her  industries  and  to  give  less  relative  attention 
to  agriculture  and  more  to  manufacturing,  transportation,  and 
commerce.  In  one  respect  the  country's  slowness  of  development 
was  an  advantage,  for  the  terrible  waste  of  human  life  and  health 
which  accompanied  the  industrial  revolution  in  England  was  almost 
unknown  in  Germany.  Very  slowly  did  Germany,  borrowing  the 
tools  and  ideas  of  her  rivals,  or  learning  them  by  stealth,  develop 
modem  factory  industries.  Yet  the  lack  of  national  imity  was  a 
great  drawback.  Not  until  the  tariff  imion  (Zollverein)  was  formed 
in  1836  were  the  first  barriers  broken  down,  wh'de  the  German  nation 
was  not  able  to  stand  forth  as  a  unity  till  the  fateful  days  of  1871. 
Since  then  German  industries,  fostered  by  a  strong  and  paternalistic 
Government,  aided  by  the  best  that  science  can  bring  and  by  a 
fine  system  of  industrial  education,  conducted  by  a  people  hardy, 
diligent,  faithful,  subservient  to  discipline,  and  inspired  by  public 
spirit,  have  grown  in  size  and  strength  until  Germany  is  to-day  one 
of  the  leading  manufacturing  and  export  nations  of  the  world. 

1 8te  Bowwi:  Ckwn  sad  Xxtmt  of  tfae  Raosit  IndiiitrW  Profrea  in  Gemnny:  and  Spec.  Cooniltf 
Reye^,  ToL  33,  iBdas.  Bdao.  ftod  Indus.  Gondltioni  In  Owinanj,  190f. 
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In  giving  credit  to  the  various  factors  which  are  jointly  respon- 
sible for  Germany's  industrial  successes,  the  qualities  of  her  eminently 
industrial  people  and  the  stem  necessities  of  her  situation  should 
have  first  place.  Germany  had  few  of  the  natural  advantages  in 
which  the  United  States  is  so  rich;  her  population  was  among  the 
densest  in  Europe,  and  constantly  increasing,  with  no  outlet  in 
colonies,  and  whatever  markets  she  won  must  be  won  from  rivals 
first  in  the  field,  and,  at  the  start,  better  equipped  than  she.  It 
became  increasingly  apparent  as  the  nineteenth  century  grew  older 
that  Germany's  farms  could  not  long  support  her  population.  She 
must  import  foodstuffs,  and  to  this  end  must  become  a  manufac- 
turing nation.  The  present  Kaiser  sounded  the  watchword  for  the 
country  when  he  declared:  *'The  future  of  the  German  nation  hes 
on  the  seas."  The  German  people  realized  this,  and  have  stead- 
fastly kept  their  faces  turned  toward  their  foreign  markets,  and  to 
the  many  factories  where  all  manner  of  goods  are  made,  to  be  con- 
sumed from  Bremen  to  Peking. 

Other  factors  in  Germany's  industrial  and  commercial  success  are 
those  which  flow  from  the  persistence  and  thoroughness,  typical  of 
the  race.  The  Germans  have  realized  that  theirs  was  not  a  situa- 
tion to  be  dealt  with  by  careless  methods,  and  that  the  closest  mental 
application  was  necessary  to  solve  the  hard  problems  before  the 
country.  Fichte  was  largely  instrumental  in  starting  the  nation, 
after  the  defeats  by  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  the  paths  of  careful  and  scientific  investigation  and 
education.  The  nation  followed  his  methods  and  has  progressed 
by  taking  thought.  Joined  to  this  general  thoroughness  is  a  degree 
of  cooperation  for  the  common  interests,  through  the  centralized 
Government  and  otherwise,  from  which  much  better  results  can  be 
expected  and  have  actually  been  obtained  than  is  possible  with  less 
centralization.  This  is  evident,  for  example,  in  the  influence  of 
Government  and  of  guilds  on  the  industrial  schools.  Finally,  the 
German  nation  follows  the  lead  of  science  in  her  industries  and 
relates  science  to  industry  in  a  marked  degree. 

Along  with  Germany's  very  rapid  progress  in  the  past  few  decades 
there  are  aspects  of  her  development  not  nearly  as  progressive.  Her 
agriculture,  on  the  whole,  is  backward,  while  the  whole  country 
suffers  from  overpopulation  and  the  low  plane  of  living  accompanying 
it.  The  position  of  the  average  worker  is  a  humble  one,  with  Uttle 
opportimity  to  rise.  The  idea  of  "Stand,"  that  is,  business,  or  more 
broadly,  social  position,  is  a  fundamental  one  in  the  German  thinking.^ 
A  man  has  a  place  in  life  of  which  birth  is  the  chief  determinant.  He 
is  expected  to,  and  he  usually  does,  both  conform  fairly  closely  to  the 
type  for  that  Stand  and  fail  to  change  to  another  Stand.    The  medi- 

>  HowATd,  pp.  94  fl. 
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eval  idea  of  labor  and  enterprise  not  for  profits  but  for  livelihood 
(according  to  the  requirements  of  the  individual's  Stand);  still  per- 
sists and  conspires  with  the  difficulty,  or  ni^  impossibility  for  the 
great  majority,  of  obtaining  a  surplus  revenue  over  present  needs,  to 
preserve  the  status  quo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  various  industrial 
insurance  funds,  a  better  administered  poor  relief,  industrial  educa- 
tion, an  industrial  law  well  executed,  which  protects  the  worker  in 
many  ways,  combine  to  make  the  maintenance  of  a  worker's  Stand 
and  plane  of  living  surer  than  in  our  country.  One  of  the  antece- 
dents of  the  German  system  of  education,  especially  industrial  educa- 
tion, which  must  be  kept  in  mind,  is  that  a  rqan's  Stand,  once  chosen 
and  fairly  started  on,  can  not  be  as  easily  changed  as  in  the  United 
States,  if  at  all.  If  one  fails  at  his  chosen  business,  he  fails  in  life,  as 
there  is  much  less  opportunity  than  with  us  to  change  his  vocation. 
This  idea  both  fosters  and  is  fostered  by  the  practice  of  educating  for 
a  special  business,  whether  it  be  cobbler  or  diplomat,  which  is  more 
universally  observed  than  is  usual  in  the  United  States. 

Compulsory  military  service  is  a  factor  in  Grerman  industries  of  no 
mean  importance.  Requiring  of  all  men,  with  but  few  exceptions,  two 
years  of  service  (three  if  in  the  cavalry)  after  reaching  the  age  of  20 
years,  it  affects  practically  the  entire  male  population.^  However 
much  of  evil  this  service  may  involve,  in  tax  burdens  and  in  taking 
two  of  the  best  years  of  each  man's  life,  (jrerman  opinion  holds  strongly 
to  the  view  that  it  benefits  the  country's  industries.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  strengthens  the  physique,  accustoms  to  cleanliness,  order,  and 
discipline,  and  makes  for  self  respect.'  It  has  other  results  which 
are  to  the  American  mind  not  so  desirable.  It  tends  to  overempha- 
size subordination  and  to  subdue  excessively  the  initiative  and  per- 
sonality of  the  worker. 

The  industries*  of  the  country  are  classified  under  two  main  heads — 
factories  (or  large  industries)  and  handwork  (or  little  industries). 
A  common  national  industrial  law^  (Beichs  Oewerbe-Ordnung,  or 
Gewerbe-Ordnung)  governs  all  industries,  while  under  its  terms  and 
within  the  limits  it  sets  lesser  laws  and  regulations  apply  to  any  par- 
ticular industry.  Much  of  this  national  industrial  law  applies  to  all 
industry,  while  the  conflict  of  years  between  the  two  types  of  industry 
has  resulted  in  special  provisions  of  the  law  for  each.  This  industrial 
law  gives  no  definition  of  factory  nor  of  handwork,  and  an  official  of 
the  Prussian  ministry  for  commerce  and  industry  *  told  me  that  the 

>  UnlTenitj  itadents  an  tnt  from  the  requlramont;  those  who  paas  saooeflafuUj  atz  jmn  work  In 
QjnMtam,  Realsohnle,  or  egoiyatoiit  school,  reoetTe  the  ooveted  oertiflcete  commatfaig  the  ssrvice  to  one 
jear  (as  a  so^wUed  *' yotanteer,"  with  special  privileges);  there  are  other  lesser  exceptions. 

•  V,  8.  Speo.  Consolar  Reps.,  vol.  88,  Indus.  Edno.  and  Indus.  Conditions  in  Germany,  pp.  271, 273. 

•  Indostries  proper,  not  Including  agriculture. 

« Retohs  Gewerbe-Ordnung  (R.  0. 0.),  as  in  edition  edited  and  annotated  by  Dr.  Hoibnan,  pub.  by  Carl 
Beymann's  Verlag,  Berlin,  lOU. 

•  KteigUche  Preusslsohen  Mlnisterlum  IQr  Handel  und  Gewerbe. 
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ministry  is  as  yet  unsuccessfuUy  seeking  to  define  certain  industries  as 
factory  industries  and  certain  as  handwork.  The  difficidty  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  two  types  shade  into  each  other  by  insensible  grada- 
tions ;  in  fact  a  given  industry  is  carried  on  by  some  after  the  factory 
tjrpe  and  by  others  after  the  manner  of  handwork. 

The  national  industrial  law  states  the  following  criteria  according 
to  which  administrative  and  judicial  authorities  may  decide  whether 
a  given  business  be  factory  or  handwork:  '^  (1)  The  size  and  extent 
of  the  space  used;  <2)  the  extent  and  value  of  the  annual  production; 
(3)  the  kind  of  division  of  labor  and  the  more  mechanical  or  the  more 
craftsmanUke  cooperation  of  the  workers;  (4)  the  more  or  less  exten- 
sive use  of  machines;  (5)  production  on  the  basis  of  special  orders 
and  retail  sale,  or  for  a  stock  of  goods  or  large-scale  production 
(or  partial  production) ;  (6)  the  character  of  the  industry  as  a  by- 
industry  of  the  machine  or  large  industries,  especially  the  prep- 
aration of  specialties;  (7)  the  personal  sharing  of  the  business 
head  in  the  production  of  the  commodity,  or  the  hmitation  of  his 
activity  to  the  commercial  superintendence;  (8)  the  training  of 
apprentices  according  to  the  manner  of  handwork,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  youthful  workers"  (who  are  not  apprentices,  which  is  typical 
of  factories).* 

This  division  into  handwork  and  factory  industries  is  profoundly 
important  in  all  industrial  questions  in  Germany.  The  country  has 
been  and  remains  slow  in  substitutii^  modem  factory  types  of  industry 
for  the  older  and  more  simply  organized  handwork.  Not  that  facto- 
ries as  large  as  any  do  not  exist  in  Germany,  but  the  proportion  of 
workers  busied  in  them  is  probably  less  than  in  the  United  States; 
how  much  less  is  very  hard  to  tell.  Census  figures  for  1907  show  the 
following  proportions  of  all  industrial  workers  in  establishments  of 
different  sizes:' 

Per  cjent. 

Persons  working  alone 10. 1 

Persons  in  establishments  employing  2  to  5  persons 19. 4 

Employing  6  to  10  persons 6. 6 

Employing  11  todOperKms • 18.4 

Employing  51  to  200  persons 20. 1 

Employing  201  to  1,000  persons 17.3 

Employing  over  1,000  persons 8.1 

The  lesser  importance  of  factories  in  Germany  has  made  some  of 
the  industrial  problems  easier  to  solve  than  they  are  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  notably  true  of  apprenticeship  and  industrial  educa- 
tion, whose  hardest  problems  on  both  sides  of  the  water  are  con- 
nected with  factories. 

1 R.  O.  O.  (imperial  industrial  law),  p.  297. 

•  Bficher,  Kail.    Tbe  **  Law  of  Mass  Producdon,"  in  Zeltschrift  ffkr  die  eesammte  Staatswtesanschaft, 
1910, 3  Heft,  p.  430. 
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In  certain  trades  and  among  certain  people  in  Germany  handwork 
is  sure  of  a  permanent  place.  The  building  trades,  for  example,  will 
probably  always  require  the  general  type  of  industry  and  organization 
which  now  obtains  in  handwork.  All  trades,  or  cases  of  practice  of 
trades,  where  individual  orders  are  the  rule  or  small  local  shops  are 
needed  or  artistic  design  is  the  chief  consideration,  will  continue  to  be 
carried  on  after  the  craftsmanlike  manner  of  handwork.  Another 
stronghold  of  handwork  is  the  farming  population  in  some  districts, 
who,  when  farm  duties  do  not  press,  supplement  their  scanty  incomes 
by  manufacturing  a  great  variety  of  tasteful  and  useful  articles.  The 
German  people  as  a  whole  reahze  the  advantages  of  the  handwork 
type  of  industry,  and  with  traditional  conservatism  have  opposed  the 
rising  prominence  of  factories  and  are  striving  to  keep  all  industries 
fK)8sible  in  the  fold  of  handwork.  In  this  effort  they  not  only  show 
that  ''in  Germany,  as  in  no  other  country  the  people  have  been 
unwilling  to  break  with  their  past,"  but  they  are  also  conserving  that 
type  of  industry  in  which  the  personal  and  more  human  factors  have 
a  fair  chance  to  control  the  situation  to  the  welfare  of  all  concerned, 
and  limiting  the  appUcation  of  that  type  in  which  the  technical 
factors  tend  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  personal,  often  to  the  benefit 
only  of  the  consumer. 

The  laws  and  institutions  by  which  the  Gcermans  have  attempted 
to  solve  the  hard  problems  of  apprenticeship  and  industrial  educa- 
tion center  chiefly  about  handwork,  for  the  problem  in  the  factories  is 
to-day  far  from  solved.  In  the  same  sphere  of  industry  our  greatest 
problems  ef  industrial  education  he.  Germany  can  help  us  by  her 
example  in  our  efforts  to  solve  these  problems.  But  her  greatest 
triumphs  have  been  in  the  sphere  of  handwork,  and  we  must  modify 
the  lessons  she  teaches  to  suit  the  greater  importance  of  factory  indus- 
tries with  us. 

The  degree  of  specialization  attained  in  German  industries  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  her  attempted  solutions  of  the  problem  of 
industrial  education.  How  much  specialization  exists  is,  however, 
extremely  difficult  to  discover  and  would  require  for  a  complete 
answer  an  extensive  investigation.  I  can  offer  a  Umited  amount  of 
data  on  the  subject. 

By  specialization,  for  the  present  purposes,  we  may  understand  the 
practice  by  each  worker  of  only  a  more  or  less  narrow  subdivbion  of 
a  trade.  This  definition  suggests  the  question,  What  constitutes  a 
trade — a  wide  or  a  narrow  range  of  operations  ?  No  precise  answer 
can  be  given,  or  rather,  the  type  of  answer  varies  from  trade  to  trade. 
German  trades,  like  those  of  the  United  States,  show  a  gradual  tend- 
ency to  split  up,  while  new  and  formerly  unheard-of  trades  con- 
stantly develop.    But  in  Gtormany,  in  some  cases,  the  original  trades 
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were  (and  are)  more  comprehensive  than  those  in  the  United  States, 
and  so  the  splitting  up  of  these  more  comprehensive  groups  of  opera- 
tions results  in  less  of  specialization  than  in  the  United  States.  For 
example,  the  complete  U'ade  of  the  German  Elempner  (plumber)  in- 
cludes plumbmg,  gas,  water,  and  steam  fitting,  sheet-metal  work, 
miscellaneous  repairing,  and  generally  also  electrical  fitting. 

Another  feature  of  German  specialization,  found  probably  less  often 
in  the  United  States,  is  the  training  of  workers  in  handwork,  where 
they  learn  their  whole  trade,  and  then  later  specialize  in  factories. 
Thus  a  plumber  will  learn  the  whole  of  his  trade  in  an  old-style  shop, 
or  a  branch  of  it  only  in  newer  more  specialized  ones.  This  training 
will  generally  include  electro- technics.  He  can  then  enter  as  a  jour- 
neyman a  factory  manufacturing  electrical  goods  and  learn  and  prac- 
tice a  specialized  branch  of  his  trade,  as  armature  winding.  The 
handwork  masters  say  that  by  this  process  the  factories  with- 
draw the  best  journeymen  from  handwork.^  The  Reichstag,  in  an 
inquiry  into  the  conditions  in  handwork  instituted  in  1805,  stated 
that  in  their  opinion  the  number  of  handwork  ]oume3anen  who  had 
entered  factories  far  exceeded  the  number  remaining  in  handwork.' 
This  type  of  specialization  has  a  manifest  advantage  over  that  prac- 
ticed in  many  or  most  factories  in  this  country,  in  that  it  is  subse- 
quent to  and  rests  on  a  general  practice  and  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  trade  or  a  large  branch  of  it. 

The  extent  of  specialization  varies  greatly  from  locality  to  locality, 
often  even  though  these  may  be  adjacent.  In  general,  we  may  say 
that,  as  in  the  corresponding  industries  in  the  United  States,  speciali- 
zation has  gone  far  in  factories,  but  not  nearly  so  far  in  handwork. 
Many  handwork  shops,  however,  carry  on  but  a  part  of  the  whole 
trade. '  For  example,  some  cabinetmakers  practice  all  branches  of  their 
trade,  some  make  only  interior  house  ^'trim,"  some  only  furniture,  and 
some  only  certain  sorts  of  furniture.  But  businesses  which  make,  for 
example,  only  chairs,  or  only  chairs  of  a  certain  type,  are  usually 
among  those  classed  as  factories.  Informants  stated  that  there  was 
little  specialization  in  their  locality  in  Mannheim,  Goblenz,  and  Co- 
logne; that  there  was  little  specialization  in  handwork  in  Chenmitz, 
Elbeifeld,  Dortmund,  Essen,  and  Aachen;  and  that  there  was  much 
specialization  in  Berlin,  Munich,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Barmen,  Duis- 
burg,  and  Dusseldorf  (in  most  of  these  cities  both  in  factories  and 
handwork).  To  be  cautious,  a  large  allowance  should  be  made  in 
dealing  with  this  data,  for  the  personal  outlook  of  the  informants, 
probably  often  biased  by  one-sided  special  knowledge.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure:  The  problem  of  industrial  education,  as  in  the 

>  Donaldorf  Handwsrkskammar. 

•aunor-  Btr,  0.  d,    VtrkU,  d.  R.  T,  tm-m,  BJO,  quoted  In  OoaiMb,  Dr.  Hans.   Dmtatkt  LO^^m 
jMttft  tai  AcmiiMf ft,  mOt  p.  m. 
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United  States,  is  not  identical  for  different  sections  of  the  country. 
To  sum  up:  The  fact  and  the  problem  of  specialization  are  the  same 
in  the  two  countries,  but  the  United  States  has  the  problem  in  an 
acute  form,  both  because  more  of  our  industries  are  of  the  factory 
form  and  because  specialization  in  small  and  less  specialized  shops 
(corresponding  to  German  handwork)  has  gone  further  than  in  the 
older  country. 

The  ordinary  workman,  specialized  or  not,  the  private  in  the  ranks, 
has  in  all  the  initiative  and  management  of  the  business  in  which  he 
works,  and  often  in  its  welfare  institutions  also,^  but  little  say.  The 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  middle  class  seems  to  be  that  he  should 
be  kept  from  much  or  any  influence  or  control  in  industrial  matters. 
Yet  the  workers  do  not  so  regard  the  matter,  and  many  of  them  are 
striving  with  great  energy  for  more  democracy  in  industry. 

The  German  trades-unions  are  less  strong  and  unified  than  those 
of  England  and  the  United  States.'  The  right  to  combine  is  guaran- 
teed under  the  law  to  all  employers  and  employees,  except  servants, 
farm  workers,  and  sailors.  Strikes  and  lockouts  are  legitimate,  but 
the  means  by  which  they  are  carried  on  are  more  closely  regulated 
than  with  us,  and  the  rights  of  the  unions  in  general  more  restricted. 
Politics  are  prominent  in  the  German  unions  and  divides  them  into 
three  separate  camps.  Of  these,  that  of  the  ''Free,"  or  Social  Demo- 
cratic unions,  is  by  far  the  largest,  numbering  about  700,000  mem- 
bers. It  is  closely  associated  with  the  Social  Democratic  Party,- 
pays  relatively  little  attention  to  mutual  aid  within  the  union,  and 
much  to  political  activity  without.  The  ** German"  or  Hirsch- 
Duncker  unions  number  about  100,000  members  and  are  framed  on 
the  English  model,  with  mutual  aid  or  benefit  features  prominent,  and 
a  less  militant  political  attitude.  The  third  group,  of  less  than  100,000 
members,  is  that  of  the  ''Christian"  unions,  formed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  protest  against  the  atheistic 
and  radical  social  attitude  of  the  Social  Democratic  unions. 

Distinct  from  the  unions  are  the  guilds,  some  of  them  descended 
without  break  from  the  bodies  which  so  dominated  industry  during 
medieval  and  early  modem  days.'  These  hold  such  peculiar  and 
important  relations  to  industrial  education  and  apprenticeship  that 
they  are  worthy  of  fuller  consideration,  which  I  offer  in  the  chapter 
following. 

t  Note  in  ezotptlon,  oh.  0,  p.  68.  •  Bulletin  No.  27,  BuiMU  ot  Labor,  pp.  314-338. 

*  Speo.  Consnltf  Rq^.,  vol.  38,  pp.  854-268. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OTniDSAHD   CHAMBESS   OF  IHDUSTST. 

The  industrial  revolution,  which  came  in  Germany  more  as  an 
evolution,  broke  down  the  power  of  the  old-time  guilds  (Innungen) 
and  left  industry  with  few  hehnsmen  save  the  heads  of  individual 
firms.  The  permanent  interests  of  industry,  as  well  as  the  public 
interest,  suffered  in  consequence.  Especially  was  the  lack  of  the 
former  guild  regulation  seen  in  the  defective  training  given  to 
apprentices,^  and  a  multitude  of  other  abuses  sprang  up,  among 
which  these  pertaining  to  apprenticeship  were  chief.  Uncontrolled 
competition  was  weighed  and  found  wanting  by  the  Germans.  Reg- 
ulation there  must  be.  and  yet  preferably  regulation  in  which  the 
imdertakers  of  industry  should  have  a  share.  To  meet  this  need, 
the  old-time  guilds  were  revived,  and  in  place  of  their  old-time 
powers,  new  rights  and  powers  were  given  to  them.  A  few  of  the 
old-style  guilds  were  reorganized  on  the  new  basis,  but  most  existing 
guilds  have  arisen  during  the  last  few  decades,  under  the  new  laws. 
These  guilds  are  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  handwork, 
and  have  almost  no  bearing  on  factory  industries.  Very  few  fac- 
tories have  any  connection  with  guilds.* 

Guilds  are  either  free  or  compulsory.  Any  independent  trades- 
man may  establish  a  free  guild  '  for  a  trade  in  a  definite  district.* 
The  requirements  for  membership  are:  • 

(1)  That  the  candidate  carry  on  independently  the  industry  for 
which  the  guild  is  oi^anized,  and  in  its  district;  or  (2)  that  he  be  a 
foreman  or  in  a  similar  position  in  a  factory  engaged  in  the  same 
industry  as  that  of  the  guild;  or  (3)  that  he  shall  have  formerly 
held  one  of  the  above  positions  and  now  practices  no  other  trade; 
or  (4)  that  he  be  a  handworker  engaged  in  agriculture  or  industry 
for  wage.  The  ability  of  the  candidate  to  carry  on  the  industry 
independently  may  be  determined  by  examination.  No  qualified 
person  may  be  denied  membership,  and  no  exceptions  to  these  rules 
are  allowed. 

The  purposes  or  duties  of  the  guilds  are  stated  by  law  to  be  the 
development  of  an  esprit  de  corps  and  trade  honor;  the  promotion 
of  friendly  relations  between  masters  and  journeymen,  as  well  as 
care  for  journeymen's  homes  (Herberge),  and  information  about 

iCoetoch.Dr.Hans.   DeuttekeUMkigtpoUtikim  Handwtrk,p.9lL  «Ibid.,iec.88,pp.25MI. 

BAnengtaieerofFried.    A.  O.  Kropp.  •Xbid.|8ec.87,pp.3Mff. 

•R.  G.  O.  (impcrkl  Industrial  law),  MC.  81,  pp.  254. 
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employment;  the  detailed  r^ulation  of  apprenticeship,  and  the 
care  for  the  technical,  industrial,  and  moral  training  of  the  appren- 
tices; and  the  decision  of  disputes  between  guild  members  and  their 
apprentices.^  Besides  these  prescribed  duties,  guilds  have  certain 
other  permitted  activities.  They  may  establish  and  support  schools 
for  industrial,  technical,  and  social  education  of  masters,  journey- 
men, and  apprentices.'  They  may  hold  journeymen's  and  master's 
examinations  and  certify  the  candidates  which  pass  them.  They 
may  establish  fimds  to  aid  their  members  and  their  employees  in 
case  of  sickness,  death,  inability  to  work,  and  other  emergencies. 
They  may  establish  guild  courts,  which  shall  take  the  place  of  the 
regular  authorities  as  the  court  of  the  first  jurisdiction,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  members  and  their  employees.  Finally, 
they  may  establish  a  common  business  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  guild  members. 

The  statutes  of  the  guilds  must  regulate  within  the  limits  allowed 
by  law,  and  by  the  regulations  of  the  Government  authorities  and 
chambers  of  industry,'  a  niunber  of  matters,  including  the  super- 
vision of  the  regulations  of  the  activities  of  journeymen,  apprentices, 
and  other  workers,  and  those  for  attendance  on  improvement  or 
trade  schools,  and  for  the  regulation  of  apprenticeship.^  Deciding 
on  the  detailed  statutes  fcr  the  regulation  of  apprenticeship  is  one  of 
the  (10)  most  important  kinds  of  business  which  can  not  be  dele- 
gated to  the  directorate,  but  must  be  undertaken  by  the  guild  assem- 
bly.* The  guilds  are  authorized  to  supervise,  through  agents,  the 
execution  of  the  legal  and  guild  regulations  in  the  industry  for  which 
the  guild  is  organized.  Such  agents  of  the  guild  as  are  selected  must 
be  allowed  access  to  the  workshops  and  employment  rooms  cf  guild 
members  during  working  hours.*  Thes9  regulations  do  not  apply  to 
any  workrooms  which  are  parts  of  agricultural  or  factory  industries,^ 
which  indicate  that  the  guilds  ard  designed  distinctly  for  handwork. 

The  guilds  are  under  the  close  supervision  and  authority  of  the 
subordinate  (xovemment  administrative  authorities."  All  guild 
statutes,  as  well  as  any  amendments  to  them,  must  be  approved  by 
the  proper  authorities.*  The  guild  institutions,  as  schools,  insurance 
funds,  etc.,  must  be  administered  under  special  regulations,  to  be 
approved  by  the  legal  authorities.^*  -  If  a  guild  neglects  to  submit  to 

1 R.  O.  O.,  tec.  81a,  pp.  254.  asS. 
>  n>ld.,  sec.  81b,  pp.  26Qff. 

•  IkAd.,  lec.  81a,  3,  p.  214. 
« Ibid.,  tec.  38, 10,  p.  260. 
•n»ld.,MO.  V3, 6,  pp.  28Qff. 

•  Bxovptlooi:  K  a  matWrfian  karm  from  sooh  iii8pcotloii,be  can  provida  at  hto  own  cost  a  anbatttufee, 
who  shall  furnish  the  directorate  such  tnCormatlon  as  tbqr  dcaira. 

Y  R.  G.  O.,  sec.  04e,  pp.  28&fl. 
•n>id.,seo.96,p.  280. 

•  n>id.,  sec.  84,  pp.  26211.    • 
»  n>id.,  sec.  86,  pp.  264II. 
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the  proper  demands  of  the  legal  authorities,  these  may  appoint  a 
representative  who  adjudicates  guild  disputes  and  takes  initiatiye 
if  necessary.  No  final  decision  can  be  reached  by  a  guild  on  amend- 
ment of  its  statutes  or  by-laws,  or  its  own  dissolution,  without  the 
presence  of  a  representative  of  the  authorities.^ 

Of  great  interest  as  indicating  a  trend  toward  democracy  in  indus- 
try, or  a  revival  of  the  voice  of  journeymen  in  the  old-time  guilds, 
is  the  journeymen's  committee.  All  journeymen  employed  by  a 
guild  member,  and  in  possession  of  citizens'  rights,  may  vote  for 
members  of  the  committee  of  journeymen.'  This  committee  takes 
part  in  the  guild  affairs  as  largely  as  the  law  and  the  guild  statutes 
allow.  It  is  concerned  especially  with  the  regulation  of  apprentice- 
ship, with  the  journeymen's  examination  and  with  the  founding  and 
administering  of  all  institutions  for  which  the  journeymen  con- 
tribute, in  which  they  have  special  interest,  or  which  are  designed 
to  aid  them.  The  guild  statutes,  in  their  detailed  regulations,  must 
provide  that  (1)  in  the  discussion  and  final  decision  of  the  guild 
directorate  at  least  one  member  of  the  journeymen's  conmiittee 
shall  be  admitted  with  full  voting  rights;  (2)  in  the  discussion  and 
final  decisions  of  the  guild  assembly  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  admitted  with  full  voting  rights;'  and  (3)  in  the  administra^ 
'  tion  of  institutions  of  which  journeymen,  according  to  the  president 
of  the  guild,  make  use,  journeymen  elected  from  their  committee 
are  to  participate  in  equal  numbers  with  the  guild  members.^ 

Guilds  are  allowed  legal  status  and  liability  limited  to  their  prop- 
erty .•  They  may  collect  dues  from  their  members,  fees  for  institu- 
tions established  by  them,  and  fines;  and  these  are  coUectible  by 
force  of  law  as  any  other  just  debt.?  The  law  further  regulates  the 
form  of  organization  and  mode  of  doing  business^  the  organization 
of  guild  courts,  and  other  matters,  but  allows,  however,  within  the 
prescribed  forms,  considerable  freedom  of  activity  to  the  guilds.^ 

Under  these  laws  guilds  have  been  established  in  great  numbers 
throughout  Germany.  Their  effect  has  been  to  bring  about  some 
degree  of  cooperation  of  competitors  in  industry  in  common  regula- 
tion of  what  most  concerns  them.  Their  influence  on  apprenticeship 
is  highly  beneficial,  tending  to  replace  neglect  by  care,  exploitation 
by  education.  Acting  under  ;their  permitted  powers,  the  guilds 
have  founded  numerous  industrial  schools.  Many  of  these  have 
been  taken  over  since  by  cities  or  other  public  authorities;  many 
are  controlled  and  supported  partly  by  the  guilds  which  founded 
them  and  partly  by  Government,  while  some  are  to-day  wholly  guild 
schools.    In  almost  aU  trade  schools,  whether  founded  by  guilds  or 


1 R.  0.  O.,  sec.  06,  pp.  289fl. 
>Ibld.,a6c.  te,p.  288. 
*  WiUumt  which  any  decisions  are  Told. 
«  B.  0.  0.,  sec.  OS,  pp.  28611. 


*  Ibid.,  960. 86,  p.  366. 

•  Ibid.,  sec.  88,  pp.  270ff;  sec.  80,  pp.  27111. 
T  Ibid.,  sees.  81-00,  pp.  264-286. 
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not,  and  in  many  other  industrial  schools  also,  the  guilds  of  the 
trades  concerned  are  represented  on  the  boards  of  trustees,  furnish 
models,  require  their  apprentices  to  attend,  assist  in  conducting 
examinations  and  otherwise  aid  the  schools. 

A  special  type  of  guild  may  also  be  established  under  the  national 
industrial  law — the  compulsory  guilds  (Zwangsinnimgen).  For  the 
promotion  of  the  common  industrial  interests  of  a  handwork  trade 
or  of  several  such  related  trades,  and  on  motion  of  the  handworkers 
in  the  district,  the  authorities  must  require  all  those  in  the  district 
engaged  in  the  trade  or  trades  concerned  to  join  together  to  form  a 
new  compulsory  guild.  Several  conditions,  however,  must  first 
be  fulfilled.  The  majority  of  those  in  the  industry  or  trade  and  dis^ 
trict  who  employ  journeymen  or  apprentices  must  approve,  the 
district  must  not  be  too  large  to  permit  the  ready  attendance  of  all 
members  on  guild  gatherings,  and  the  number  of  members  must  be 
enough  to  form  an  efficient  guild.  The  initiative  in  the  formation 
of  a  compulsory  guild  may  come  from  a  free  guild  (as  all  noncom- 
pulsory  guilds  may  be  called)  of  the  industry  concerned,  or  from 
individual  handworkers.^  An  official  ratifying  vote  of  all  the  hand- 
workers in  the  trade  or  trades  and  district  concerned  must  be  secured 
by  the  authorities.  This  vote  is  taken  by  mail,  and  a  majority  of 
those  voting  decide  the  question.' 

On  the  formation  of  a  compulsory  guild,  the  (free)  guilds  which 
are  organized  for  the  same  industry  and  district  must  dissolve. 
Guilds  which  include  also  other  branches  of  industry  continue  in 
existence,  but  those  of  their  members  who  are  required  to  join  the 
new  compulsory  guild  must  withdraw.*  The  property  of  a  guild  dis- 
solved as  a  result  of  the  formation  of  a  compulsory  guild  ^  may  go 
over  with  its  liabilities  (not  to  exceed  the  property)  to  the  compulsory 
guild.  Sick  funds  are  normally  to  be  transferred  to  the  compulsory 
guild,  and  other  benefit  funds  may  be  so  transferred.* 

The  regulations  for  guilds  in  general  apply  also  to  compulsory 
guilds,  with  such  modifications  as  the  law  specifically  makes.* 

All  those  who  carry  on  independently  in  the  district  the  trade  or 
industry  for  which  the  compulsory  guild  is  established  are  required  to 
join.  Exception  is  made  of  those  who  carry  on  the  industry  accord- 
ing to  factory  methods.  The  approval  of  the  authorities  is  requisite 
for  the  accession  of  certain  doubtful  classes,  as  handworkers  in  agri- 
culture or  industiy  for  pay  who  employ  journeymen  or  apprentices 
and  those  engaged  in  house  industries.'  In  addition  to  those  required 
to  join,  others  are  entitled  to  do  so.    Such  are  (1)  those  included  in 


1 R.  G.  O.,  fee  100,  pp.  300ff. 
•  Ibid.,  860. 100a,  p.  802. 

•n>id.,8eo.ioob,p.aos. 

«  ZMd.,  see.  100k,  pp.  308*800. 


•  Ibid.,  fee  1001,  pp.  309-ia 

•  Ibid.,  880. 100c,  p.  304. 

T  n>ld..  880.  lOOf,  pp.  306fl. 
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dosses  1  to  3,  indiisiTe  (p.  66),  as  well  as  all  handworkers  engaged  in 
agriculture  or  industry  for  pay  and  who  employ  neither  journeymen 
nor  apprentices;  and  (2)  those  who  carry  on  the  industry  of  the 
guild  according  to  factory  methods,  if  the  guild  assembly  votes  for 
them.^  In  cases  of  question  concerning  right  or  duty  of  membership, 
the  legal  authorities  decide  the  matter.* 

The  special  care  given  to  appr^itioeship  regulation  is  shown  by 
the  enforcing  of  stricter  requirements  for  eligibility  to  committees 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  regulations  on  apprenticeship 
than  for  eligibility  to  otber  committees  or  to  the  guild  directorate. 
Journeymen  also  who  are  on  these  apprenticeship  committees  must 
meet  higher  tests  than  for  membership  on  other  committees.*  The 
detailed  regulations  of  apprenticeship  by  the  assembly  of  a  com- 
pulsory guild  requires  thie  approval  of  the  superior  administrative 
authorities,  whose  decision  must  be  preceded  by  a  hearing  of  the 
chamber  of  industry  of  the  district.^  This  doser  degree  of  supervision 
than  is  required  for  the  regulations  of  free  guilds  is  maintained 
because  the  regulations  of  compulsory  guilds  must  be  followed  by  all 
its  members,  whether  required  to  join  or  not;  and  even  handworkers 
who  employ  neither  jouraejrmen  nor  apprentices  may,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  required  to  join.  Thus  M  handworkers  in  the  industry 
and  district  may  be  brought  under  the  guild,  and  through  them 
employees  of  all  grades  may  be  indirectly  affected.  To  require  all 
handworkers  who  employ  neither  journeymen  nor  apprentices  to 
join  the  guild,  the  assembly  must  first  vote  for  the  proposal,  a  majority 
of  those  to  be  included  must  approve  and  the  requirements  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  guild  district  must  be  met.* 

Because  of  their  compulsory  nature,  these  guilds  are  not  allowed 
to  require  a  member  to  fiiare  in  any  benefit  fund  other  than  the  guild 
sick  fund.  No  cooperative  business  .may  be  established  by  a  com- 
pulsory guild,  such  as  funds  for  loaning,  cooperative  purchase  or  sale 
bureaus,  etc.*  Further,  no  compulsory  guild  may  act  in  restraint  of 
trade  by  limiting  the  prices  its  members  may  charge  or  the  customers 
they  accept.^  Guild  contribution  from  members  may  by  permission 
of  the  central  authorities  of  the  State  be  collected  bv  addition  to  an 
industry  tax,  if  such  exist.* 

A  compulsory  guild  may  be  dissolved  by  order  of  the  authorities, 
but  only  when  three-fourths  of  the  members  vote  in  favor  of  the 
measure.  A  further  check  is  put  on  dissolution  by  declaring  the 
division  of  the  guild  property  between  the  members  to  be  illegal. 
Such  property  diall  go  to  the  guild  welfare  funds  or  to  a  new  free 


s  R.  O.  O.,  see.  lOQit  pp.  SOTfl. 

•  Ibid.,  sec  lOQti,  p.  t08. 

•  Ibid.,  see.  lOOr,  p.  813. 

•  IbkL,  seo.  loop,  p.  SIS. 
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guild  for  the  same  industry,  or  to  the  chamber  of  industry  of  the  dis- 
trict, to  be  used  for  one  of  the  objects  stated  just  above.^ 

Machinery  by  which  neighboring  guilds  can  cooperate  is  provided 
in  the  guild  councils  (Tnnungsausschtisse) ,  which  may  be  established 
for  all  or  for  seyeral  guilds  standing  under  the  same  supervisory 
authority.  Such  councils  concern  themselves  with  the  common 
interests  of  the  participating  guilds,  which  may  delegate  to  them 
further  rights  and  duties.  The  central  government  of  each  State 
may  give  to  a  guild  council  certain  definite  legal  status,  including 
limited  liabiUty  (limited  to  its  property).  Guild  councils  are  subject 
to  the  legal  authorities  much  as  are  guilds.' 

Guild  associations  (Innungsverb&nde),  unlike  guild  councils,  are 
formed  only  by  guilds  not  under  the  same  supervisory  authorities. 
Their  purpose  is  to  advance  their  industry  by  assisting  guilds,  guild 
councils,  chambers  of  industry,  and  authorities  to  carry  out  their 
l^al  duties.  They  are  further  authorized  to  regulate  the  furnishing 
of  information  about  employm^it,  and  to  found  and  support  trade 
schools.'  An  association  may  allow  individual  handworkers  to  join 
and  represent  their  guild  in  the  association.^ 

The  associations  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  superior  admin- 
istrative authorities  in  whose  district  their  headquarters  are.*  The 
association  statutes  must  be  approved  by  the  authorities.*  They 
must  furnish  annually  a  hst  of  the  guilds  which  are  membera  in  the 
association.^  The  association  directors  are  authorized  to  present  a 
report  and  proposals  to  the  proper  authorities  and  are  obliged,  on 
demand  of  these  authorities,  to  give  due  attention  to  industrial 
questions.'  All  assembUes  of  an  association  are  to  be  hdd  in  its 
district,  and  may  be  forbidden  or  stopped  if,  by  advance  notice  of 
the  orders  of  the  day  or  otherwise,  there  is  evidence  of  purpose  to 
exceed  the  legal  sphere  or  powers  of  the  association.*  An  associa- 
tion may  establish  benefit  funds  for  the  members  of  the  constituent 
gmlds  and  their  employees.^^  The  national  senate  (Bundesrat)  may 
grant  special  legal  status  to  any  guild  association,  with  limited 
habiUty  (limited  to  its  property)." 

Halfway  between  the  official  Govemm^it  authorities  and  the  pri- 
marily private  guilds  stand  the  semiofficial  chambers  of  industry 
(Handwerkskammem),  hterally,  chambers  of  handwork.  Some  of 
these  bear  the  name  of  Gewerbekammer,  but  all  are  oi^anized  under 
the  same  law.  These  chambers  are  estabUshed  by  authorization  of 
the  State  central  authorities  ^  to  represent  the  interests  of  hand- 


1  R.  O.  O.,  860.  loot.  pp.  315ff. 
>n>id..  sees.  101-102,  pp.  318-3aa 
*Ibid.,  sec.  104,  pp.  S3AfI. 
« Ibid.,  sec.  104a,  pp.  338ff. 

•  Ibid.,  sec.  104k,  pp.  3430. 
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u  Ibid.,  sec.  104g,  pp.  3410. 
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work.  Branch  chambers  may  be  established,  or  divisions  for  groups 
of  industries.^  The  district  for  one  of  these  chambers  is  much  larger 
than  that  typical  of  guilds.  In  1910  there  were  about  71  chambers 
of  industry  in  Germany.' 

The  chamber  of  industry  is  an  dective  body,  elected  (1)  by  the 
handworker  guilds '  having  headquarters  in  the  district  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  from  among  their  members,  and  (2)  by  the  industrial  socie- 
ties (Gewerbevereinen)  and  other  societies  which  pursue  the  industrial 
interests  of  handwork,  of  whose  membership  at  least  one-half  are 
handworkers  who  belong  to  no  guild  and  reside  in  the  district  of  the 
chamber.* 

The  requirements  for  eligibility  to  the  chamber  are  rigid.  Ektch 
member  must  be  eligible  to  be  a  juror;  must  be  30  years  old;  must 
have  carried  on  a  handwork  trade  at  least  three  years  in  the  district 
of  the  chamber  and  be.  authorized  to  train  apprentices."  By  high 
qualifications  and  long  term  of  office,  efficient  service  is  secured  from 
the  members.  The  term  of  membership  in  the  chamber  and  on  its 
conmiittees  is  six  years,  half  of  the  members  retiring  every  three 
years.*  The  chamber  may  elect,  according  to  its  statutes,  additional 
qualified  members  up  to  a  fifth  of  its  original  number,  and  may  invite 
qualified  men  with  advisory  power  to  its  sessions.  It  may  delegate 
regular  or  special  duties  to  its  committees.^ 

The  special  concerns  of  the  chambei  of  industry  are:  (1)  The  de- 
tailed regulation  of  apprenticeship;  (2)  the  supervision  of  the  regu- 
lations concerning  apprenticeship;  (3)  the  aiding  of  the  State  and 
local  authorities  in  the  promotion  of  handwork  by  reports  on  ques- 
tions important  to  handworis:;  (4)  to  debate  motions  and  present 
conclusions  and  annual  reports  concerning  handwork  to  the  authori- 
ties; (6)  to  establish  examining  committees  to  manage  the  journey- 
men's examination;  and  (6)  to  form  conmiittees  of  appeal  from  the 
examining  committees." 

The  chamber  has  the  right  to  be  heard  in  all  weighty  matters  con- 
cerning the  common  interests  of  handwork  or  any  of  its  branches.  It 
is  further  authorized  to  concern  itself  with  institutions  for  the  pro- 
motion of  industrial,  technical,  and  moral  advancement  of  masters, 
journeymen,  and  apprentices,  as  well  as  to  establish  and  support 
trade  schools. 

1 R.  O.  O.,  sec.  103,  pp.  321ff.  « R.  O.  O.,  sees.,  103a,  and  118,  p.  OQOfl. 

•  Coelaoh,  pp.  42, 138.  •  Ibid.,  sec.  lOSb,  pp.  3280: 
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The  guilds  and  guild  councils  are  obliged  to  follow  the  orders 
issued  by  the  chambers  of  industry  which  cover  their  district  and 
which  are  within  its  powers.  All  statutes  and  regulations  of  the 
guilds  and  guild  councils  which  conflict  with  the  regulations  of  the 
chamber  of  industry  in  authority  are  invalid.^  The  costs  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  activities  of  the  chamber  of  industry  are,  in  Prussia,  to 
be  paid  by  the  handworkers  of  the  district  and  collected  like  a  tax.' 
In  Prussia,  also,  the  permanent  officials  of  the  chambers  have  the 
rights  and  duties  of  State  officers  and  take  oath  as  they  do.' 

Factory  industries  are  normally  regulated  by  the  semiofficial 
chambers  of  commerce,  which  hold  for  commerce,  including  factory 
industries,  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  chambers  of  industry  iu 
handwork.  However,  these  chambers  of  commerce  are  much  less 
interested  and  much  less  zealous  in  the  regulation  of  factory  industries 
than  their  fellows  in  handwork.  They  commonly  neglect  this  regu- 
lation, largely  or  wholly.  Especially  is  this  evident  relative  to  the 
highly  important  conditions  of  apprentices  and  youthful  workers  in 
factories  and  to  industrial  education.  In  consequence  of  this 
neglect,  some  chambers  of  industry  have  stepped  into  the  breach  and 
themselves  regulate  apprenticeship  in  factories/ 

1 R.  Q.  O.,  sec.  10311.  p.  327. 
*Ibid.,  sec.  122,  pp.  <K)9ff. 

•  Ibid.,  see.  120,  p.  608. 

*  Thus  the  Dnneldorf  Handwerkskammer,  the  second  largest  in  Gennany,  with  several  branches,  regu- 
lates  apprentices  in  factories.  Data  obtained  from  Intenriews  with  directocs  of  Handwerkakammers  in 
Pnssoldorf  and  Aachen. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

APPBEHTICESHIP. 

We  have  seen  how  in  the  United  States  apprenticeship  has  declined, 
and  how  throughout  its  recent  history  the  prevailing  attitude  toward 
it  has  been  that  of  laissezfaire.  The  natural  result  of  such  an  attitude 
and  course  of  action  has  been  inadequate  preparation  and  over- 
specialization  of  the  boy  seeking  to  learn  a  trade,  and  his  frequent 
exploitation  as  a  mere  youthful  worker.  In  a  strong  contrast  with 
American  practice  concerning  apprenticeship  is  that  of  Germany. 
Conserving  all  that  was  possible  of  the  virtues  of  the  old-time  appren- 
ticeship, she  has  added  new  virtues  to  the  system,  minimized  the 
former  evils,  and  with  the  most  deliberate  care  sought  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  entrance  upon  and  preparation  for  the  trades.  Effi- 
ciency, as  always  in  modem  times,  has  been  her  watchword,  and 
regulation  her  means.  So  we  find  a  well-developed  legal  system  of 
regulation,  which  to  strongly  individualistic  minds  involves  over- 
regulation.  Whether  it  be  so,  or  whether  the  system  of  laissezfaire 
in  vogue  in  our  own  country  be  better,  we  shall  seek  to  determine 
from  the  data  here  presented. 

What  do  the  Germans  understand  by  the  term  Lehrling  (appren- 
tice)? The  most  exact  answers  are  to  be  found  in  the  National 
Industrial  Law  and  in  certain  court  decisions.  They  agree  in  regard- 
ing the  apprentice  as  a  young  person  who  is  engaged  in  an  industry 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  industry  or  a  part  of  it.^  The 
chief  criterion  of  the  industrial  law  as  to  whether  a  given  individual 
is  an  apprentice  or  not  is  whether  he  is  learning  the  trade  or  not.' 
An  apprentice  is  thus  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  a  youthful 
worker  who  is  not  an  apprentice,  for  the  latter  even  though  working  in 
the  same  shop  or  even  side  by  side  with  the  apprentice  is  not  necessarily 
taught  the  trade  and  is  protected  by  none  of  the  regulations  which 
safeguard  the  apprentice.  Apprenticeship  is  the  usual  mode  of 
entrance  to  a  handwork  trade;  but  factory  industries  are  entered 
by  boys  either  as  apprentices  or  as  youthful  workers  (called,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  apprentices,  unskilled  workers — ungelemU  Ar- 
beiier). 

The  purpose  of  apprenticeship  is  primarily  the  efficient  training 
of  the  apprentice,  and  this  is  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  his  individual  well-being  in  his  trade  and  out,  and  of  the  greatest 
civic  importance,  for  the  efficiency  and  general  development  of  whole 

€ — < J . 

>  Ooetooh,  pp.  30-12.  >  Bitsen,  in  Coelsch,  p.  83. 
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social  classes  of  the  citizens  depend  largely  or  chiefly  on  the  proper 
training  of  apprentices. 

I  can  not  leave  the  matter  even  thus,  for  investigation  in  Germany 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  core  of  the  industrial  education  situa- 
tion there  is  not  the  industrial  schools,  but  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship.' For  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  training  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  apprentices  still  takes  place,  not  in  the  school,  but  in  the 
workshop.  The  extraordinary  growth  of  industrial  schools  in  Ger- 
many during  the  last  few  decades  should  not  blind  us  to  this  fact. 
Indeed  the  systemi  of  industrial  schools,  so  far  as  that  is  made  up  by 
the  compulsory  improvement  schools,  is  in  a  sense  but  a  part  of  the 
apprenticeship  system,  though  the  compulsory  attendance  on  these 
schools  applies  also  to  unskilled  youthful  workers  as  well  as  to  appren- 
tices. Hour  for  hour,  the  industrial  schools  probably  leave  a  deeper 
impress  on  the  apprentices  and  other  students  attending  them  than 
do  the  shops;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  shops  have  the  appren- 
tices an  average  of  perhaps  56  hours  a  week  and  the  schools  but 
4  to  8. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  National  Industrial  Law  on  appren- 
ticeship are  applicable  to  factories  and  handwork  industries  alike; 
while  others  apply  only  to  handwork,  which  is  thus  more  closely  regu- 
lated.' The  ordinary  provisions  concerning  apprentice  contract,  etc., 
do  not  apply  to  apprentices  in  teaching  workshops  (Lehrwerkst&tten) 
recognized  by  the  State  nor  to  the  apprenticeship  of  a  son  to  his 
father.'  The  first  of  these  exceptions  is  probably  desirable  where  the 
workshop  in  question  is  the  actual  substitute  for  that  of  the  master, 
but  not,  as  in  Baden  and  Wurttemberg,  for  regular  shops  merely 
supervised  by  the  State.*  In  case  a  son  be  apprenticed  to  his  father 
the  above  exception  applies  only  if  the  chamber  of  industry  be 
informed  in  writing  of  the  existence  of  the  apprenticeship,  the  trade, 
day  of  its  beginning,  and  its  duration.  This  provision  applies  to  all 
apprentices,  handworkers,  and  others,  who  are  under  the  supervision 
of  a  chamber  of  industry.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
apprentice  in  certain  exigencies,  but  is  not  intended,  to  replace  the 
paternal  relation  by  a  legal  one.* 

The  right  to  have  apprentices  is  very  carefully  limited.  No  one 
not  a  citizen  is  allowed  the  right.*   Grave  and  repeated  offenses  against 

1  Prof.  Charles  McCarthy  did  not  realise  the  vitality  of  apprenticeship  in  Qermany  to^iay  when  he  made 
the  following  statement:  "The  Germans  have  studied  out  a  plan  for  replacing  the  apprentkethtp  tftUm, 
wm  worn  omt  became  of  the  growth  of  the  modem  factory  system  and  the  minute  division  of  labor  entailed 
by  this  system.  *  *  *  The  Germans  taking  Ou  remnanU  of  the  apprentketUp  epetetn,  which  o/amree 
tHO  txiett  here  and  there,  have  added  to  it  the  continuation  school."  (ItaUos  mine.)  Report  of  Wisconsin 
Commission  on  Industrial  and  AgriouHuzal  Training,  1011,  p.  20. 

>  Statements  below  concerning  the  law  of  apprenticeship  apply  to  all  approntioes  onlessothferwiie  stated. 

■R.  o.  o.;  sec.  ueb,  p.  4tmi. 

«Coetoeh,p.  60. 

•  R.  G.  O.,  sec.  120b,  pp.  407ff.  and  Coelsdi,  pp.  60, 70. 

•  R.O.  O.,8efria6,p.406. 
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apprentices  or  unfitness  (bodily  or  mental)  to  train  them  permit  the 
temporary  or  permanent  withdrawal  of  the  right.^  These  regulations 
cover  all  industry.  In  handwork,  in  addition,  all  who  train  (i.  e., 
supervise  and  instruct)  apprentices  must  be  at  least  24  years  old  and 
must  have  passed  their  master's  examination  (and  thus  have  the  title 
of  master).  If  such  a  person  does  not  have  the  title  of  master  in  the 
industry  or  branch  in  which  he  wishes  to  train  apprentices,  he  may  be 
permitted  to  do  so  if  he  has  fulfilled  the  required  time  of  apprentice- 
ship and  passed  the  journeyman's  examination  in  that  branch  of 
industry  or  if  he  has  for  five  years  carried  on  independently  the  hand- 
work concerned  or  been  for  an  equal  period  engaged  in  the  work  as 
foreman  or  in  a  similar  position.'  The  higher  administrative  authori- 
ties may  confer  the  right  to  train  apprentices  on  others  than  those  who 
fulfill  the  above  conditions  after  the  chamber  of  industry  and  any 
guild  for  the  industry  and  district  have  been  heard.  Exception  is 
further  made  from  the  requirement  of  the  master's  title  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  one  year  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  employer,  in 
order  th^t  the  apprentices  may  continue  in  the  establishment.' 
Journeymen  are  permitted  to  instruct  apprentices  in  single  technical 
manipulations.  Apprenticeship  in  a  handwork  trade  may  be  carried 
to  completion  in  a  factory  if  supplementary  training  be  secured  in  a 
teaching  workshop  supported  or  recognized  by  the  State  or  by  other 
institution  for  industrial  education.  Before  recognition  of  other 
institutions  for  the  purpose  the  chamber  of  industry  of  the  district 
must  be  given  ample  opportunity  to  present  its  views.* 

One  who  meets  the  full  requirements  qualifying  him  to  train  appren- 
tices in  one  branch  of  industry  may  train  them  also  in  other  branches 
of  the  same  industry.  One  qucJified  in  one  industry  may  train 
'apprentices  also  in  related  industries.  The  local  chamber  of  industry 
decides  as  to  what  industries  are  to  be  considered  as  related.'  The 
criteria  on  which  these  decisions  are  based  are  primarily  either  simi- 
larity of  technique  (as  textile  industries),  or  of  the  raw  materials  (as 
metal  industries),  dependence  of  one  industry  upon  another  for  its 
raw  materials,  cooperation  of  several  industries  to  produce  the  same 
product  (as  the  building  trades),  or  relations  of  the  products  in  use 
(as  food  products).'  The  differing  histories  of  industry  in  different 
localities  have  resulted  in  different  decisions  as  to  what  are  related 
industries.' 

Throughout  Germany  children  must  attend  the  common  school 
(Volksschule),  unless  permitted  to  attend  some  other  school,  until 

t  R.  o.  O.,  aeo.  12to,  pp.  406,  407. 

s  R.  G.  O.,8eo.  129,pp.  418fl.    This  provlsioiihas  eaied  tte  tnnrittoB  to  tibs  pnmit  kw^Mpwiallyior  oU 
hmdwoflnrt  wlUioat  the  title  of  master.   OL  CoelMii,  p.  40. 
*R.  O.  O.,  sec  139,  pp.  4180. 
«  R.  O.  O.,  sec  138,  pp.  41tf. 
•R.O.O.seo.  120a,p.  422. 
•Coelsob,  pp.  41, 42. 
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they  are  14  years  old.^  The  great  majority  leave  school  then,  and 
the  boys  (with  whom  we  shall  be  mainly  concerned)  go  to  work  under 
an  employer.  They  must  do  this  in  most  cases  to  supplement  the 
meager  family  income.  They  may  go  into  agriculture,  commerce,  or 
industry.  Those  who  choose  industry  have  before  them  the  alterna- 
tives of  skilled  or  unskilled  work.  Those  whose  families  are  not  well 
enough  off  to  forego  the  somewhat  larger  immediate  wage,  or  who 
have  less  foresight,  enter  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled  either  as  youthful 
workers  (imgelemte  arbeiter)  or  as  errand  boys  and  the  like  (Lauf- 
burschen).  They  will  receive  as  wage,  on  the  average,  8  to  10  marks 
(SI  .92  to  $2.40)  a  week  the  first  year,  rising  in  about  four  years  to 
their  maximum  of  15  to  18,  or  even  20,  marks  ($3.60  to  $4.32,  or 
$4.80).» 

The  employers  do  not  want  the  boys  as  apprentices  so  young  as  14 
years  of  age,  and  do  not  regard  them  as  very  usef\d  for  the  first  year 
or  so.  But  the  boys'  need  is  pressing;  they  must  have  work,  and  the 
employers  are  constrained  to  take  them.  As  a  result,  they  are  set  at 
odd  jobs  for  the  first  period  of  their  apprenticeship.  An  apprentice 
will  be  paid  2.6  marks  (60  cents)  a  week  for  the  first  year,  on  the 
average,  3  to  4  marks  (72  to  96  cents)  the  second,  4  to  5  (96  cents  to 
$1.20)  the  third,  and  6  to  6  ($1.20  to  $1.44)  the  fourth  year,  if  the 
apprenticeship  lasts  so  long.^  Handwork  apprentices  sometimes 
receive  board  and  room  and  a  trifle  of  pocket  money  in  lieu  of  wage.' 
Those  parents  who  can  do  a  little  better  by  their  boys  keep  them 
longer  in  school  (Gymnasium  or  Realschule,  rather  than  a  trade 
school  usually),  if  possible,  until  they  have  won  the  coveted  one-year 
military  service  certificate,  which  would  normally  keep  them  in  school 
until  they  are  16  years  at  least.*  Such  bojrs,  not  many  in  number, 
begin  their  apprenticeship  at  about  16  years,  and  ordinarily  learn 
faster,  probably  because  of  greater  maturity  and  habits  of  applica- 
tion, than  most  of  those  who  entered  the  same  industries  at  14  years 
of  age. 

The  factories,  like  most  in  the  United  States,  do  not  desire  many,  if 
any,  apprentices ;  though  they  call  for  many  unskilled  workers,  both 
youthful  and  mature.  Such  workers,  other  than  apprentices,  need 
not  be  given  any  instruction  in  the  factory .•  Apprenticeship  in  fac- 
tories differs  from  that  in  handwork  in  that  the  legal  regulations  are 
less  rigid,  the  supervision  of  these  regulations  (nominally  by  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  but  often  actually  by  the  chambers  of  indus- 
try *)  is  less  complete,  the  tendency  to  specializaticm  is  more  marked, 
and  in  consequence  the  chances  of  the  apprentice  for  a  well-rounded 

>  With  few  exceptioDs. 

>  Herr  SchoUnspektor  August  Kaaten,  Hamburg. 

*  Dr.  Rudolph  Odmandt,  a  director  of  Hamburg  Oewerbekammfsr. 
<  Cf.  oh.  5,  p.  Al,  XM>te  1. 

*  Herr  Diraktor  Jung,  Oewerblidie  Fortfafldungschule,  Barmao. 
•or.  dL  €,  p.  02. 
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grasp  of  his  trade  are  ordinarily  poorer  than  in  handwork,  and  his 
resulting  need  of  supplementary  training  in  industrial  school  is 
greater.    Most  apprentices,  however,  learn  a  handwork  trade. 

As  the  boy  seeks  to  choose  his  trade,  guided  by  the  relative  oppor- 
tunities and  his  own  leanings,  he  finds  the  guilds,  chambers  of  indus- 
try, and  other  industrial  bodies  ready  to  help  him  in  the  choice.  The 
way  in  which  the  advice  is  given  and  the  boy  aided  to  secure  a  place 
varies  from  place  to  place.  Special  bureaus  in  some  localities  advise 
him,  booklets  about  the  trades  furnish  him  data  on  which  to  decide, 
and  employment  bureaus,  public  and  private,  help  him  to  secure  a 
position.*  The  machinery  of  vocational  guidance,  so  new  in  our  own 
country,'  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  operation  among  guilds  and  other 
industrial  associations  of  Germany.  Even  there,  however,  the  ma- 
chinery is  not  fully  developed,  is  not  everywhere  active,  and  many 
boys  drift  or  fall  into  their  occupations,  instead  of  making  a  rational 
choice,  based  on  knowledge  of  the  significant  facts. 

It  has  long  been  customary  for  apprenticeships  to  be  begun  by  a 
period  of  probation,  and  the  national  industrial  law  has  since  1897 
required  such  a  period.  By  it  either  party  is  given  the  right  to 
withdraw  within  four  weeks  unless  a  longer  period,  not  to  exceed  three 
months,  has  been  agreed  upon.'  This  right  of  withdrawal  can  not 
be  waived.*  Originally  the  probationary  period  was  desired  to  pre- 
vent thoughtless  entering  on  apprenticeships,'  but  now  it  is  intended 
to  show  both  parties  whether  they  can  probably  bring  the  appren- 
ticeship to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  whether  the  work  be  suited 
to  the  ability  and  strength  of  the  boy.' 

The  repeal  of  the  older  medieval  apprentice  regulations  resulted 
in  the  neglect  of  the  apprentice,  morally  and  physically,  shown  by 
insubordination,  breach  of  contract,  and  inefliciency.^  For  several 
decades  compulsory  written  contracts  were  popularly  demanded, 
chiefly  on  the  groimds  that  such  contracts  would  limit  the  Utiliza- 
tion of  minors  by  their  parents,  protect  apprentices  from  exploitation 
as  youthful  workers,  and  employers  from  breach  of  contract,  and 
generally  increase  the  feeling  of  responsibility  and  improve  the  regu- 
lation of  apprenticeship.  Since  1893,  such  contracts  haV^e  been  re- 
quired by  the  National  Industrial  Law.'  The  apprentice  contract 
must  be  executed  in  writing  within  four  weeks  of  the  beginning  of  the 

1  Cf.  list  of  booklets  on  vocatioiua  guidance,  in  References,  p.  161. 

>  Pioneered  by  the  Vocational  Bureaa,  Boston,  recently  fbonded,  whose  actiyltles  are  wide  and  expand- 
ing, and  example  illmninating. 

•  R.  0. 0.,  sec  137b,  pp.  412,  413. 

•  Coelsoh,  p.  91. 

»  BiMunfeniti  ReJekthamleramUMbir  dk  VerhdUni$»ed«rLdirUni$utw.i87S,qaoUdiaOi^BChtp,9», 

•  Coelsoh,  p.  88,801 
»IWd.,p.flO. 
•Ibid.,  p.  a. 
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apprenticeship  and  must  contain  certain  provisions.^  If  no  written 
contract  be  executed,  or  if  the  execution  be  delayed  (classed  as  a 
**contmuous  offense" — ^Dauerdelikt),  or  if  some  of  the  provisions  be 
omittedy  the  contract  is  still  valid,'  but  the  employer  is  punishable 
for  each  offense  by  fine  of  not  over  20  marks  ($4.80)  or  imprisonment 
of  not  over  three  days.'  But  nqt  even  in  law-abiding  Germany,  and 
with  such  a  law,  do  we  find  all  apprenticeships  have  a  written  con- 
tract. In  handwork  they  are  nigh  universal  and  in  the  larger  fac- 
tories usual,  but  in  the  smaller  factories  they  are  generally  or  often 
absent.'  The  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  the  children  and  their 
parents  (chiefly  the  latter)  in  some  districts  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  lack  of  more  contracts.  Such  parents  wish  to  receive  as  much 
money  as  possible  from  their  children's  work,  and  so  wish  to  have 
them  free  to  change  to  whichever  factory  offers  the  largest  reward 
for  the  time  being.  This  breaks  up  the  continuity  of  their  instruction 
and  is  bad  for  them.^ 

The  required  provisions  in  the  apprentice  contract  are  statements 
of — (1)  the  industry  or  branch;  (2)  the  length  of  the  apprenticeship; 
(3)  the  mutual  services  required;  and  (4)  the  l^al  and  other  condi- 
tions under  which  one  party  may  withdraw  from  the  contract.' 
Under  the  mutual  service  (3)  are  to  be  specified  the  money  paid  to 
the  master,  if  any  (for  board  and  lodging,  unless  otherwise  stated), 
wages,  board  and  lodging,  furnishing  of  tools,  washing,  etc.*  The 
contract  must  be  signed  by  the  employer  or  his  responsible  represent- 
ative, by  the  apprentice,  and  by  the  latter's  l^al  representative.^ 
Absence  of  one  of  these  signatures  makes  any  claim  based  on  the 
contract  invalid.'  The  legal  representative  of  the  apprentice  is  liable 
for  the  fidfiUment  of  the  contract  only  if  so  specified,  and  then  only  to 
the  extent  of  his  authority  over  the  boy.'  One  copy  of  the  contract 
is  to  be  furnished  him.  The  employer,  to  make  possible  public  super- 
vision of  the  apprentice  contracts,  must  turn  over  the  contracts  to  the 
local  police  authorities  on  demand.'  If  the  employer  be  a  hand- 
worker and  guild  member,  he  must  furnish  a  copy  of  the  contract  to 
his  guild  in  Ueu  of  the  police,  within  14  days  after  execution.  The 
guild  may  require  that  the  contract  be  executed  before  it.  In  this 
case  the  guild  must  furnish  a  copy  of  the  contract  to  the  master  and 
another  to  the  father  or  guardian  of  the  apprenticed^ 

With  handworkers,  then,  the  guild  supervises  the  apprentice  con- 
tract in  place  of  the  police.    The  chambers  of  industry,  however, 

1  R.  O.  O.,  sec.  126b,  pp.  407ff.  •  Schicker,  in  Coelaoh,  pp.  62, 63. 

sSchloker,   Reger,    Landmann-Rolmier;  in  *  R.  O.  0.,  sec  126b,  pp.  407ff. 

Coelaoh,  p.  54.  *  Landmann-Rohmsr  and  NeUcen,  In  Coelach, 

•  R.  O.  O.,  860.  UO,  p.  5Q8ff.  p.  66. 

•  Hetr  Direktor  Jung,  Bannen.  •  R.  G.  0.,  wo.  l3Sb,  pp.  407fl. 

•  R.  O.  0.,  sec.  126,  pp.  4a7fl.  M  Ibid..  129b,  p.  423. 
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may  ^  regulate  the  guilds  in  this  supervisioii,  and  all  of  them  have 
done  so.'  Those  masters  under  a  chamber  of  industry  must  make  all 
their  apprentice  contracts  according  to  specified  normal  forms  and 
are  subject  further  to  the  orders  for  the  regulation  of  apprenticeship 
(Vorschriften  zur  R^elung  des  Lehrlingswesens)  of  the  chamber.* 
The  apprentice  contracts  of  the  Poissian  chambers  of  industry  are 
all  of  about  the  same  form,  based  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
minister  of  conmierce.  Those  of  other  States  vary  more  or  less  from 
these.  The  Prussian  conta*acts  require  compulsory  sick  insiu*ance  of 
the  apprentice,  provision  of  enough  time  for  the  apprentice  to  make 
his  journeyman's  piece,  and  specifications  as  to  who  is  to  furnish  the 
materials  for  and  who  is  finally  to  own  the  piece.'  The  Prussian  and 
most  other  chambers  of  industry  forbid  the  employers  to  take  appren- 
tices whose  lack  of  school  knowledge  or  bodily  or  mental  defects  unfit 
them  for  the  apprenticeship  in  question.'  The  Prussian  and  Baden 
chambers  require  the  discharge  of  apprentices  in  case  of  their  obstinate 
failure  to  attend  the  required  school.^ 

The  apprentice  may  take  up  his  residence  with  his  employer,  if 
they  so  agree,  though  this  is  not  done  so  much  as  in  former  daj^. 
In  case  of  such  residence,  only  such  housework  may  be  required  of 
the  apprentice  as  does  not  interfere  with  his  training.  If  he  receive 
neither  board  nor  lodging  from  his  employer,  he  may  not  be  required 
to  do  any  household  work.*  This  provision  was  new  in  1897  and 
shows  a  development  of  public  opinion  since  the  law  of  1878,  which 
approved  of  such  work.*  The  financial  relations  of  the  employer  and 
apprentice  vary.  Sometimes  the  apprentice  pays  the  employer  a 
sum  (Lehrgeld),  usually  for  board  and  lodging.  Probably  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  employer  pays  the  apprentice,  but  only  a  small 
sum  (cf.  p.  67  above).  Coelsch  states  that  where  the  apprentice  is 
paid  a  wage  it  is  usually  to  stimulate  his  activity.^  The  tendency  is 
for  board  and  lodging  to  be  furnished  less  often  than  in  former  days 
and  a  wage  to  be  more  often  paid. 

On  entering  the  apprenticeship  relation,  employer  and  apprentice 
thereby  assume  certain  legal  duties  and  liabilities.  The  employer 
is,  according  to  the  law  of  1869,'  to  make  it  his  business,  by  teaching 
and  practice,  to  train  the  apprentice  to  become  a  skilled  journeyman. 
The  employe  must  instruct  the  apprentice  in  all  the  work  occurring 
in  his  business  (which  may  be  wide  or  narrow,  according  to  how 
specialized  his  business  is).'  This  does  not  require  training  in  more 
than  the  trade  or  branch  of  industry  specified  in  the  apprentice  con- 
tract, but  it  is  a  legal  safeguard  against  overspecialization.    Further, 

lAooordingtoR.  Q.  O.,  lec.  103c(cLp.tt,oli.6).  'Coebdi,  p.  77. 

tCoelflch,  pp.  66, 67.  >  Ibid.,  p.  97. 

•n>ld.,p.83.  •1860.R.Q.  0.,aec.  US.    ct  Coelsch,  p.  H. 

«Ibld.,  p.  84.  » R.  O.  O.,  sec.  127,  pp.  410, 411. 

•R.  Q.  O.,  sec.  127,  pp.  4100. 
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it  includes  practical  training  only,  and  not  theoretical.^  The 
employer  must  allow  time  for  his  apprentices  under  18  to  attend  a 
school  recognized  by  the  authorities  as  an  improvement  school  (see 
further  chap.  8,  p.  81).'  He  must  train  the  apprentice  himself  or 
through  a  qualified  specially  appointed  representative.*  No  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  are  allowed.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  assign  an  appren- 
tice to  a  journeyman  without  specific  instructions  to  the  latter  to 
instruct  him.  The  journeyman  must  also  have  certain  qualifica- 
tions.* The  employer  must  watch  over  the  conduct  and  morals  of 
his  apprentice,*  both  in  and  out  of  his  working  hours.*  In  factories 
and  large  handwork  shops,  supervision  away  from  work  has  been 
found  impossible.^  Employers  in  such  establishments  have  the 
recourse  of  discharge  of  an  apprentice  who  commits  certain  offenses.* 
The  employer  must  protect  his  apprentice  from  abuse  by  other 
workers,  and  must  give  him  only  tasks  suited  to  his  strength.* 
He  must  allow  the  apprentice  sufficient  time  and  opportunity  to 
attend  religious  service  on  Sundays  and  holidays.*  The  employer  is 
liable  for  neglect  of  his  legal  duties  to  his  apprentice  to  a  fine  of  not 
over  150  marks  or  imprisonment  for  not  over  four  weeks.** 

The  apprentice,  for  his  part,  is,  according  to  the  law,  thrown  under 
the  fatherly  authority  of  his  employer  and  of  those  appointed  to 
instruct  him,  and  obliged  to  obedience  and  truth,  industry,  and  prob- 
ity." Tiiis  provision  includes  the  right  of  bodily  punishment  by  the 
employer  or  his  responsible  representative,  but  not  by  the  teaching 
representative."  Irregular  or  improper  punishment  or  that  danger- 
ous to  health  is  forbidden.**  Those  apprentices  whose  employers 
stand  under  chambers  of  industry  must  aJso  follow  their  regulations, 
which  include  in  all  cases  the  obligation  to  obey  all  the  proper  orders 
of  the  employer  or  his  legal  representative  and  to  obey  all  the  shop 
regulations  of  the  employer.**  The  apprentice  may  be  required  to  do 
other  mechanical  work  than  that  in  his  trade;  for  judicial  decisions 
have  concluded  that  his  whole  working  power  is  at  the  command  of 
his  master,  though  the  fact  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the  apprentice- 
ship is  training  must  be  respected."  The  apprentice  of  an  employer 

iCoebch,  p.  73,  »  R.  G.  O.,  sees.  148-9,  pp.  4Mff. 

«R.  O.  O.,  sec.  120,  pp.  380-384.  u  R.  Q.  o.,  sec.  127a,  pp.  411-12. 
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under  a  chamber  of  industry  must  care  for  tools  intrusted  to  him.^ 
His  father  or  guardian  is  liable  for  the  obedience,  diligence,  and 
punctual  school  attendance  ofs  the  apprentice,  but  thb  liability 
amounts  to  little  unless  the  father  or  guardian  obligates  himself  in 
the  apprentice  contract  to  indenmify  the  master  for  any  such  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  apprentice.' 

Certain  circumstances  permit  the  withdrawal  from  the  appren- 
ticeship of  one  of  the  parties  after  the  probation  period  and  before 
the  apprenticeship  is  completed.  The  employer  may  discharge  his 
apprentice  if  (1)  the  latter  has  deceived  him  materially  on  signing 
the  contract;  (2)  if  he  has  thieved,  lived  dissolutely,  etc.;  (3)  if  he 
has  left  his  work  when  imauthorized  to  do  so  or  constantly  refused 
to  do  his  duty;  (4)  if  despite  warning  he  is  careless  about  fire;  (5) 
if  he  commits  grave  ofifenses  against  his  employer  or  others  in  his 
business  or  family;  (6)  if  he  intentionally  harms  the  goods  of  his 
employer  or  fellow  workers ;  (7)  if  he  treats  the  families  of  his  employer 
or  fellows  inmiorally;  or  (8)  if  he  is  imable  to  continue  his  work  or 
has  a  loathsome  disease.'*^  The  apprentice  may  further  be  dis- 
charged if  he  repeatedly  neglects  his  duties  as  specified  by  law,*  or 
if  he  neglects  the  attendance  on  trade  or  improvement  school.'  The 
chambers  of  industry  of  Prussia  and  some  others  require  those  employ- 
ers imder  their  authority  to  discharge  apprentices  for  bodily  or 
mental  defects  or  lack  of  skill  or  school  training.' 

The  apprentice  may  withdraw  if  (1)  his  employer  becomes  imable 
to  continue  his  work;  (2)  ii  the  employer  or  members  of  his  family 
abuse  or  act  inmiorally  toward  the  apprentice  or  his  family;  (3)  if 
the  employer  does  not  pay  the  agreed  wage,  or  furnish  sufficient 
work,  if  piece  wage  be  paid,  or  makes  excessive  gains  from  the  appren- 
tice; or  (4)  if  the  continuation  of  the  work  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
life  or  health  of  the  apprentice,  which  fact  was  not  known  to  him 
when  the  apprenticeship  began.  The  apprentice  may  further  with- 
draw if  the  master  neglect  in  a  dangerous  way  his  duties  to  the 
apprentice  relative  to  health,  morals  or  training,  or  misuse  his  power 
of  fatherly  discipline,  or  becomes  imable  to  carry  out  his  contractual 
obligations.'  If  the  master  die  and  the  business  be  continued,  the 
apprentice  may  withdraw  if  he  does  so  within  four  weeks.' 

Neither  party  to  the  contract  may  wf^ive  any  of  the  above  legal 
groimds  for  permitted  withdrawal,  but  they  may,  says  Coelsch, 
specify  additional  ones.'    The  apprentice  must  be  released  by  hia 

1  Coelach,  p.  87. 

*Ibid,  p.  87. 

>  R.  O.  O.,  seo.  127b,  pp.  41211. 
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employer  within  four  weeks  after  his  legal  representative  (or  him- 
self, if  he  be  of  age)  has  given  written  notice  to  his  employer  of  inten- 
tion to  change  his  trade.  The  employer  shall  in  such  case  note  the 
reason  for  leaving  in  the  apprentice's  work  book  (Arbeitsbuch) ;  and 
the  apprentice  shall  be  prevented  from  working  at  the  abandoned 
trade  under  another  master  within  nine  months,  except  with  the 
approval  of  his  former  employer/  or  from  working  as  a  youthful 
worker  (not  apprentice)  for  the  same  period.' 

The  earUer  industrial  law  (as  that  of  1869)  allowed  rather  easy 
change  of  trade,  and  thus  withdrawal  by  apprentices,  and  many  with- 
drew in  their  second  or  third  year.  The  Society  for  Social  Politics 
(Verein  fur  Sozialpolitik)  declared  in  1875,  after  investigation^  that 
because  of  such  breach  of  contract  poorer  preparation  of  apprentices 
resulted,  for  the  employers  must  utilize  their  working  powers  early, 
lest  they  leave  and  the  employers  lose  thereby.  Payment  of  appren- 
tices was  one  cause  of  such  breach;  for  this  parents  were  at  fault, 
considering  wage  more  than  preparation;  and  employers,  for  seeking 
to  secure  discipline  by  payment  of  wage.'  Apprentices  were  best 
held  by  payment  of  a  wage  and  holding  a  part  imtil  the  apprentice- 
ship was  completed.^  In  1878  the  law  required  compulsory  retiun 
of  runaway  apprentices.*  The  law  now  provides  that  if  an  appren- 
tice leaves  his  employer  without  legal  cause,  the  latter  may  only 
demand  his  return  if  the  contract  be  in  writing.  The  police  authori- 
ties can,  at  their  option,  require  the  apprentice  to  retiun  to  his 
master  if  the  latter  complain  within  a  week,  except  when  a  judge 
decides  otherwise.  Force,  fine  (up  to  50  marks),  or  imprisonment 
up  to  five  days  may  be  used  by  the  poUce  to  enforce  return.'  A 
number  of  safeguards  are  thrown  aroimd  this  procedure,  to  protect 
the  apprentice  from  abuse — the  prompt  complaint  required  from  the 
employer,  the  option  of  the  police,  and  the  possible  interference  by 
a  court. 

In  case  the  apprenticeship  terminates  prematurely,  damages  may 
be  collected  only  if  the  contract  be  written.  In  certain  cases,  to  be 
valid,  the  sort  and  amount  of  damages  must  be  specified  in  the  con- 
tract.^ If  the  apprentice  leave  the  apprenticeship  illegally,  the  dam- 
ages shall,  except  as  a  lesser  amoimt  be  agreed  upon,  amount  to  not 
over  half  the  customary  wage  of  journeymen  in  the  industry  of  the 
employer  for  the  time  omitted,  but  not  for  over  six  months.  The 
father  of  the  apprentice  is  liable,  so  far  as  he  has  the  care  of  the  boy, 
for  his  breach  of  contract,  as  is  also  any  employer  who  induced  him  to 

1 R.  G.  O.,  sec.  137o,  p.  415. 
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leave  his  apprenticeship  or  who  gave  him  work,  whether  cognizant 
of  the  breach  of  contract  or  not.*  Some  chambers  of  industry  specify 
damages  for  breach  of  contract  in  their  required  normal  contracts, 
but  most  merely  note  that  agreement  on  damages  is  necessary.' 

There  is  no  limitation  to  the  length  of  apprenticeship  in  factories. 
In  handwork  apprenticeship  must  last  usually  three  and  not  to  exceed 
four  years.  Within  the  limit  the  length  may  be  set  by  the  chambers 
of  industry  with  the  approval  of  the  higher  administrative  authorities 
for  single  industries  or  branches,  and  after  the  guilds  and  industrial 
societies  concerned  have  had  a  hearing.  The  chambers  of  indtistry 
are  further  authorized  to  release  apprentices  in  individual  cases  from 
the  restrictions  of  the  established  period.'  They  may  make  the  period 
dependent  on  individual  efficiency  or  on  attendance  at  a  trade  or 
improvement  school.*  Almost  all  chambers  of  industry  make  regula- 
tions concerning  the  period  of  apprenticeship.*  Between  the  different 
chambers  the  regulations  differ  considerably.  Of  68  chambers  an- 
swering an  inquiry  of  Coelsch,  9  made  no  regulations,  37  set  the  mini- 
mum at  three  and  the  maximum  at  four  years,  while  15  required  three 
years  uniformly.*  The  regulations  seem  to  make  the  period  too  uni- 
form, as  between  the  several  trades;  and  the  chambers  do  not  provide 
sufficiently  for  individual  exceptions,  the  latter  largely  to  avoid  dis- 
putes with  employers.^  Coelsch  thinks  that  the  period  averages  too 
long,  on  the  whole,  and  regards  three  to  four  years  for  the  difficult 
and  two  to  four  for  the  easier  trades  as  desirable.*  Where  the  cham- 
bers of  industry  do  not  regulate  the  matter  the  guilds,  free  or  compul- 
sory, may  do  so  with  certain  limitations.* 

At  the  close  of  the  period  of  apprenticeship  the  employer  must 
furnish  to  the  apprentice  a  certificate  (Lehrzeugnis)  stating  the  trade, 
length  of  the  apprenticeship,  the  proficiency  reached  in  knowledge 
and  ability,  and  the  conduct  of  the  apprentice.**  This  is  to  be  given 
whether  the  apprentice  has  done  well  or  not,  if  he  complete  the 
apprenticeship,  and  whether  he  wishes  it  or  not."  The  locaJ  authori- 
ties are  to  freely  certify  to  the  certificate  (merely  attesting  the  em- 
ployer's signature").  Where  guilds  or  other  representatives  of 
employers  exist,  their  apprentice  letters  (Lehrbriefe)  take  the  place 
of  the  employer's  certificates." 

Toward  and  at  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship  the  apprentice,  if  he 
be  in  handwork,  must  be  given  opportunity  by  his  employer  to  take 
the  journeyman's  examination  (Qesellenpriifung)."  This  includes  the 
making  of  a  joumejrman's  piece.     The  law  requires  the  handwork 
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apprentice  to  take  this  examination  and  his  employer  and  master  to 
hold  him  to  it.*  The  chambers  of  industry  in  some  regions,  notably 
in  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  reiterate  and  try  to  enforce  this  requirement.' 
To  have  passed  the  examination  involves  advancement  to  the  journey- 
man.' But  as  a  matter  of  fact  many  handwork  apprentices  never 
take  the  examination,  and  though  the  chambers  of  industry  would 
like  to  force  them  to  do  so,  the  existing  law  is  in  this  respect  too  weak 
for  the  purpose.  Factory  apprentices  need  not  take  the  examination, 
and  very  few  do  so.  The  celebrated  Krupp  Steel  Works  in  Essen  seek 
to  have  their  apprentices  take  the  examination,  which  they  conduct 
themselves,  for  the  sake  of  indicating  the  d^rees  of  individual  progress 
made,  but  they  do  not  require  this,  nor  advance  the  journeyman  any 
the  less  if  he  omit  it.^  The  State  central  authorities  can  require  the 
journeyman's  examination  to  be  passed  by  all  who  receive  certificates 
from  teaching  workshops,  institutions  for  industrial  education,  or  exam- 
ination authorities  whose  certificate  qualifies  for  Government  service.' 
An  examination  committee  is  to  be  established  for  every  compulsory 
guild,  but  for  free  guilds  only  when  a  chamber  of  industry  empowers 
them  to  hold  examinations.  So  far  as  examinations  in  individual 
industries  are  not  provided  by  guilds,  institutions  of  instrmction, 
or  examining  authorities,  the  chamber  of  industry  shall  arrange 
such  examinations.  The  examining  committee  consists  of  a  chair- 
man, chosen  by  the  chamber  of  industry,  and  at  least  two  assistants, 
chosen  as  a  rule  for  three  years,  and  of  whom  one-half  must  be 
journeymen  who  have  passed  the  examination.'  The  examination 
must  show  that  the  apprentice  is  able  to  command  in  his  industry 
the  necessary  dexterity  and  ability  with  sufficient  certainty,  and  also 
that  he  is  informed  concerning  the  value,  preservation,  and  handling 
of  the  raw  materials  to  be  worked  with,  and  the  recognition  of  their 
good  and  bad  qualities.  The  procedure  of  the  examination  is 
determined  by  the  superior  administrative  authorities  with  the 
agreement  of  the  chamber  of  industry.  Bookkeeping  may  be 
required,  in  addition  to  the  above-stated  subjects.'  For  admission 
to  the  examination  the  apprentice  must  furnish  his  certificate  of 
apprenticeship,  and  the  certificate  of  attendance  on  an  improvement 
or  trade  school,  if  such  attendance  was  required  of  him.  The  exam- 
ining committee  note  the  passing  of  the  examination  on  the  appren- 
ticeship certificate  or  apprenticeship  letter.'  Its  chairman  may 
appeal  from  the  committee's  decision  to  the  chamber  of  industry.' 
The  State  central  authorities  may  amend  these  regulations  for  the 
journeyman's  examination,  but  may  not  lessen  the  requirements  for 
passing  it,  as  stated  above.^ ' 

1 R.  G.  O.,  960.  131c,  pp  427-4».  '  n>ld..  900. 131a,  p.  42& 

i  CoeiKh,  pp.  239-340.  •  Ibid.,  seo.  131b,  pp.  43IM37 

^  Dr.  Sohoppaober  Handwenokammor  SekretAr.  Onaeldorf.  *  Ibid.,  geo.  I31e,  pp.  437-1201 

« An  eogineer  of  Friod.    Knipp  A.  O.  •  Ibid..  9eo.l33,  p.  430. 

'  H.  U.  O..  s«c  131,  pp.  434-436.  Mbid.,  sec.  133a,  p.  43J 
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If  an  apprentice  fail  to  pass  the  journeyman's  examination,  and 
the  examining  committee  regard  this  as  the  fault  of  his  employer^ 
the  apprentice  may  receive  supplementary  training  from  another 
employer,  and  the  former  employer  be  required  to  pay  for  his  pecu- 
niary loss.* 

By  national  law  (not  industrial  law)  all  those  who  pass  a  specified 
examination  in  any  branch  of  handwork  may  obtain  the  one-year 
volunteer  military  certificate.  This  examination  is  chiefly  theoreti- 
cal and  is  so  hard  that  a  young  man  passing  it  at,  for  example,  18  yeaiB 
of  age,  must  be  as  able  as  any  master  workman.'  Naturally,  but  few 
take  this  examination. 

If  too  many  apprentices  are  held  by  an  employer,  so  that  their 
training  is  endangered,  the  lower  administrative  authorities  may 
compel  the  dismissal  of  some,  and  limit  the  taking  on  of  more  than  a 
certain  number.'  The  dismissed  apprentices,  if  their  contracts  be 
written,  may  demand  an  apprentice  certificate  and  damages  from 
their  employer.  The  national  senate  (Bundesrat)  may  further 
regulate  the  maximum  number  of  apprentices  that  may  be  held  in 
establishments  in  a  certain  branch  of  industry.  If  such  regulations 
are  not  made  by  the  Bundesrath,  they  may  be  made  by  the  several 
State  central  authorities.  So  far  as  these  authorities  have  not  legis- 
lated on  the  subject,  the  chambers  of  industry  and  guilds  may,  for 
those  only  who  are  under  their  charge  (i.  e.,  only  handworkers, 
ordinarily),  regulate  the  number  of  apprentices  permitted.^  In  1904, 
seven  years  after  these  provisions  became  law,  neither  the  Bundesrat 
nor  any  State  central  authorities  had  made  use  of  this  regulative 
power.*  Most  of  the  chambers  of  industry  have  done  so,  however, 
some  regulating  all  industries  alike,  and  some  making  special  regu- 
lations for  special  trades.'  Many  of  these  regulations  seem  too 
general  and  unsuited  to  varying  conditions  in  different  industries 
and  with  different  employers.^  How  they  have  worked  out  in 
practice  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  judge.'  Few  employers'  associations 
or  trades  unions  have  sought  to  regulate  the  maximum  number  of 
apprentices  in  their  trades.'  In  but  few  individual  cases  and  in  but 
few  trades  is  there  any  excess  of  apprentices  beyond  what  is  desirable. 
The  chamber  of  industry  reports  show  a  lack  of  journeymen  and 
apprentices  in  the  country  and  smaller  cities,  and  the  employment 
offices  show  a  great  lack  of  apprentices.  So  the  attempts  of  the 
chambers  of  industry  at  regulation  of  the  maximum  number  of 
apprentices  seem  to  be  on  the  whole  not  greatiy  needed.** 

1  HandwerlakAmmer,  ICaniiheim.  'Coelsch,  pp.  138-130. 

*  Oustav  Koq>per,  SekreUr,  HandwericskAmmer,  Cobleitt.  '  ItAd.,  pp.  114, 137. 
>  B.  G.  O.,  sec.  138,  pp.  417-418.  •IbUL,  p.  130. 
«n>id.,  sec.  130,  p.  438.  'Ibid.,  pp.  131-138. 

•  Eitiebongen  a.  a.    0. 8.,  In  Coelaoti,  p.  110.  *n>id.,  pp.  110, 131, 188. 


CHAPTER  Tin. 

TEE   SYSTEM   OF  IVDUSTBIAI   SCHOOLS. 

Gennan  industrial  schools  took  their  rise  in  the  Sunday  afternoon 
and  evening  schools  which  had  existed  for  several  centuries  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  dating  back  in  one  Baltic  district  as  early  as 
1569.^  They  were  used  to  supplement  the  imperfect  general  educa- 
tion of  the  working  boys  and  girls.  Attendance  was  made  compulsory 
up  to  the  age  of  18  or  even  until  marriage,  but  this  provision  was  not 
enforced.  The  Sunday  afternoon  schools  were  at  first  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  religious  teaching,  but  later  they  became  general  continua- 
tion schools/  concerned  merely  to  reiterate  the  lessons  taught  in  the 
common  schools,  with  perhaps  some  slight  advance.  Still  later  more 
and  more  industrial  and  commercial  training  crept  in,  as  also  into  the 
evening  schools.  The  schools  in  their  early  days  were  far  from  suc- 
cessful on  account  of  the  lack  of  rooms  in  which  to  meet  and  of  equip- 
ment, the  ill-assorted  nature  of  the  pupils,  and  incompetency  of  the 
teachers.  The  industrializing  of  many  of  these  schools  improved 
matters  somewhat,  but  the  fact  that  throughout  almost  all  (Germany 
to-day  strong  attempts  are  being  made  to  abolish  evening  and  Sunday 
instruction  in  favor  of  day  instruction,  even  for  apprentices  at  work, 
indicates  that  the  drawbacks  were  serious.  Many  of  the  Sunday 
schools  gradually  differentiated  themselves  into  drawing,  trade,  com- 
mercial, mechanical,  and  art  schools.' 

In  Prussia  the  medieval  restrictions  on  trade  and  industry  were 
abolished  and  industrial  freedom  (Q^werbefreiheit)  attained  in  1810, 
almost  half  a  century  previous  to  the  change  in  the  other  German 
States.^  Apprenticeship  declined  under  industrial  freedom  and  ex- 
tensive competition,  and  the  need  of  supplementary  means  of  training 
was  felt.  Industrial  improvement  schools '  were  established,  meet- 
ing evenings  and  Sundays  at  first,  and  these  struggled  on  until  the 
industrial  law  of  the  North  German  Union  in  1869  gave  localities  the 
right  to  require  compulsory  attendance  of  all  male  workmen  under  18 
years  of  age.^  In  1874  the  final  factor  of  success  was  added  in  annual 
Prussian  appropriations  and  an  official  statement  of  principles  for  the 
conduct  of  such  schools. 

>  Sftdler,  If.  B.,  editor:  Contiiituitkm  sohooli  in  Engtend  and  Elsewhere.   Hanoheeter,  1907,  oh.  8,  p.  530. 

•  Beepreteoe. 

•  Speo.  oon.  lepe^r  toL  88,  p.  18. 

«En<|lihBd.orBdno.   Bdnoetiooel  Pamphlet  No.  18.   Compnleory  Contittnatlon  Schoole  in  Qennany 
1910,  preteoe. 

•  Sag.  Bd.  Ednc    Edoo.  Pamph.  18,  preteoe,  p.  8. 
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The  States  of  central  and  south  Germany,  after  the  establishment 
of  the  German  nation,  felt  the  need  of  better  cultural  and  civic 
training  for  their  masses.  They  accordingly  established  general  im- 
provement schools,  whose  sessions  were  at  first  on  Sunday  and  in  the 
evenings.^  Bavaria  had  had  improvement  schools  with  compulsory 
attendance  for  both  boys  and  girk  since  1803.  The  new  schools  did 
not  succeed  very  weU  until  the  curricula  were  remodeled  to  center 
around  the  vocations  of  the  pupils,'  and  the  schools  thus  became 
primarily  industrial  schools.  They  have  remained,  however,  more 
cultural  and  less  technical  than  the  Prussian  schools. 

From  the  early  general  Sunday  and  evening  schools,  and  the  indus- 
trial Simday  and  evening  schools  which  became  differentiated  from 
them,  or  were  established  in  the  light  of  their  example,  arose  during 
the  nineteenth  century  a  great  Tariety  of  industrial  schools  ranging 
from  the  improvement  schools  for  youthful  workers  to  the  highly 
adranced  and  scientific  technical  high  schools  (Technische  Hoch- 
.schulen).'  The  majority  of  these  industrial  schools  were  established 
by  private  individuals,  guilds,  trade-unions,  merchants'  associa- 
tions, and  towns.^  This  fact,  and  the  loosely  united  condition  of  the 
Crerman  States  during  most  of  this  development,  resulted  in  great 
diversity  in  the  types  of  schools  and  much  wasted  effort.  The  nine- 
teenth century  was  preeminently  the  period  of  experimentation  in 
industrial  schools.  After  the  Glerman  nation  was  founded  these 
schools,  stimulated  by  the  remarkable  industrial  and  commercial 
development,  went  forward  with  leaps  and  bounds.  But  they  are 
still  essentially  local  in  their  control  and  support,  and  there  is  not  as 
yet  a  unified  system  under  central  control.*  Indeed,  any  system  of 
industrial  schools  -can  be  spoken  of,  as  in  the  title  of  this  chapter, 
only  in  the  most  general  way,  and  for  lack  of  a  better  term  to  indicate 
their  general  features  and  relations.  So  far  as  unity  exists,  it  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  action  of  the  National  and  of  the  State  Governments, 
and  to  the  forces  of  example  and  imitation,  these  latter  working 
largely  through  the  association  of  the  Crerman  industrial  school  mem 
(Verband  deutscher  Gewerbeschulm&nner).* 

All  German  children  are  required  by  law  to  attend  the  common 
school  (Volkschule),  or  an  accepted  substitute,  from  the  age  of  6  or  7 
to  that  of  14  years.^  Tliis  common  school  is  much  like  our  own,  differ- 
ing chiefly  in  that  religion  is  given  a  prominent  place,  and  a  slight  fee 
is  charged;  it  is  divided  into  separate  classes,  though  with  equally 
good  teachers,  for  pupils  of  different  pecuniary  rank  (by  charging 
different  school  fees);  and  like  Crerman  schools  in  general,  teaches 
fewer  subjects  than  we  do,  but  these  with  greater  thoroughness.    Some 

1  tedler,  p.  61&  •  Ibid.,  pp.  U-16. 

*  Eng.  Bd.  EdncEdnc     Pampb.  18,  prefiMK,  pp.  t,  4.  •  Ibid.,  pp.  15, 134. 

*  Spec.  eoDs.  raps.,  Tot  SS,  pp.  13-16.  '  With  minor  ezeeptSons.   n>id..  p.  5 
«niM.,p.l8. 
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conunon  schools  offer  preyocational  work,  such  as  elementary  drawing 
and  work  in  paper,  basketry,  wood  and  iron  (for  boys),  sewing  and 
cooking  (for  girls)  .^  At  his  tenth  year,  the  parents  of  a  boy  in  the 
common  school  must  decide  whether  he  is  to  continue  his  schooling 
beyond  the  compulsory  attendance  in  tiiat  school.  If  so,  he  will 
l^ve  the  common  schools  at  once  and  enter  one  of  a  number  of  types 
of  school  which  offer  themselves.  If  he  is  to  be  classically  trained 
(with  both  Greek  and  Latin)  he  will  enter  the  Progymnasium  for  its 
six-year  or  the  Gymnasium  for  its  nine-year  course.  If  his  training 
is  to  be  semiclassical  (including  Latin,  but  not  Greek),  the  Realpro- 
gymnasium  offers  him  a  six-year,  and  the  Realgyncmasium  a  nine- 
year  course.  If  a  liberal  or  modern  training  is  desired,  he  will  enter 
the  Realschule  for  a  six-year  or  tiie  Ober-realschule  for  a  nine-year 
course.  Of  these,  in  turn,  all  the  nine-year  courses  admit  to  the  ap- 
propriate faculties  of  the  universities  and  to  the  technical  and  com- 
mercial high  schools.  The  six-year  courses  are  largely  attended  and 
completed,  for  the  reason  that  their  completion  (or  six  years  in  a  nine- 
year  school)  and  the  passage  of  an  examination  are  rewarded  by  the 
one-year  volunteer  army  certificate,  by  which  the  obligation  to  serve 
two  years  in  the  army  is  commuted  to  service  for  one  year  only,  as  a 
volunteer  and  with  the  chance  to  become  an  officer.'  These  courses 
are  also  prerequisite  to  entrance  into  many  of  the  higher  schools 
(hohere  Schulen)  of  various  sorts,  commercial,  technical,  imd  engi- 
neering. 

Of  distinctly  industrial  schools  there  is  a  great  body,  with  the  scien- 
tific technical  high  schools  at  the  summit.  These  schools  are  about 
the  equivalent  of  our  best  colleges  and  university  departments  of 
engineering  and  other  applied  sciences.  They  train  the  technical 
leaders  of  industry.  In  them,  probably  more  than  in  our  universi- 
ties, scientific  investigation  is  given  a  very  important  place.  Below 
them  stand  the  middle  technical  and  trade  schools,  of  which  there  are 
many  sorts:  Mining  schools  (Bergschulen),  building  schools  (Bauge- 
werkschulen),  textile  schools  (Textilschulen),  schools  of  machinery 
(Maschinenbauschulen),  and.  other  schools  for  the  metal  industry, 
industrial  art  schools  (Kunstgewerbliche  Schulen),  and  other  lesser 
groups.*  These  middle  schools  are  of  two  main  types,  the  higher 
and  the  lower. 

The  higher  middle  technical  schools  are  designed  to  train  leaders 
of  industry,  but  with  a  less  thorough  preparation  than  that  offered 
by  tiie  technical  high  schools.  As  a  rule,  they  require  the  completion 
of  a  six-year  general  course,  such  as  secures  the  one-year  military 
certificate,  and  at  least  two  years  of  practical  work  in  the  student's 

1  R«p.  of  the  N.  J.  Commis.  on  Indus.  Educ,  1900,  p.  173. 

•  Spec.  0008.  repo.,  voL  83,  p.  8. 

•  Of.  OewerHtekt  FaektOuiien  in  Prtuutn,  kng.  v,  ItfU    LwUagewabeamt,  1909. 
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trade.*  They  are  probably  the  approximate  equiyalent  of  our  tech- 
nical schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  less  exacting  standards. 
In  them  about  two-thirds  of  the  engineers  of  Germany  are  trained, 
only  about  one-third  coining  from  the  technical  high  schools.' 

The  lower  middle  technical  schools  are  designed  chiefly  for  the  train- 
ing of  practical  working  master  tradesmen,  technicians  of  lower  grade, 
for  supplementary  training  of  foremen  (who  generally  rise  from  the 
ranks),  and  the  like.  They  require  for  entrance  several  years  prac- 
tice of  the  trade  to  be  stucUed  and  throughout  their  work  emphasize 
the  practical  side.  In  Prussia,  the  technical  middle  schools,  higher 
and  lower,  are  more  fully  developed  than  in  south  Germany.  The 
industrial  art  schools  are  a  special  type,  in  that  they  train  those 
engaged  in  many  different  trades  and  industries  in  the  application 
of  art  and  of  design  to  their  several  trades. 

Of  all  those  engaged  in  industry,  only  a  small  minority  attend  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  schools.  Nor  in  these  schools  do  we  find 
such  great  differences  from  our  own  technical  schools  of  various 
grades.  It  is  in  the  industrial  schools  for  the  masses  of  workers  that 
Giermany  excels  and  with  respect  to  these  schools  that  we  have  most 
to  learn  from  her.  These,  the  lower  industrial  schools,  are  of  two 
main  sorts,  day  trade  schools  and  improvement  schools.  The  rela- 
tions of  some  of  these  schools  to  each  other  and  to  other  schools  are 
often  exceedingly  close.  They  may  use  the  same  building,  have  the 
same  teachers,  and  the  same  management  and  support.  Where 
there  are  but  few  workshop  facilities  available,  or  where  the  improve- 
ment schools  utilize  workshops  also,  instruction  in  the  lower  trade 
schools  may  differ  but  little  from  that  of  the  improvement  schools, 
except  as  to  length.  But  throughout  Germany  the  attendance  at 
day  trade  schools  is  but  a  fraction  of  that  at  improvement  schools. 
This  is  because  few  bojrs  who  go  into  industry  as  ordinary  workmen 
can  afford  to  study  so  long  without  earning,  and  because  there  is 
ordinarily  no  necessity  for  so  doing  by  reason  of  the  training  to  be 
received  as  an  apprentice  and  in  industrial  improvement  schools. 
There  is  also,  as  we  shall  see,  serious  question  by  many  employers 
in  industry  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  schools  for  the  training  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  workers.  As  a  general  rule,  these  lower  day  trade 
schools  for  workmen  do  not  constitute  substitutes  for  apprenticeship ; 
but  a  few  such  schools,  according  to  Dr.  Kerschensteiner,for  wrought- 
iron  workers,  machine  builders,  joiners,  weavers,  plumbers,  etc., 
do  take  the  place  of  apprenticeship.* 

The  type  of  school  which  supplies  the  great  bulk  of  the  training  of 
the  mass  of  workers,  supplementary  to  the  training  derived  from  their 

1  Kenehensteiiwr,  Oeorg.   Tliree  Lectures  on  Vocational  Training;  deUverod  in  America  nnder  the 
audioes  of  the  Nat.  800.  Promot.  Indus.  Educ.,  1911,  p.  30. 

*  Spec.  cons,  reps.,  v.  33,  p.  377. 

*  genohenstelner:  Three  Leotores,  etc.,  p.  33. 
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work  itsdif ,  is  the  industrial  improyem^it  school  (gewerbliche  Fort- 
bildungsschule).  In  this  school  the  majority  of  workers  receive 
their  first  and  only  industrial  training  imparted  by  any  school.  Ger- 
man improvement  schools  are  now  of  three  forms:  General,  industrial, 
and  commercial  (allgemeine,  gewerbliche,  and  kaufmannische). 
These  schools,  as  we  have  seen  above,^  were  originally  all  general 
schools  and  of  a  type  which  aimed  merely  to  continue  and  perhaps 
slightly  expand  the  common  school  training.  Such  schools  are  now 
becoming  a  lees  and  less  important  part  of  all  Fortbildungsschulen 
and  are  also  adding  new  subjects  to  their  curricula,  as  civics,  hygiene, 
studies  of  transportation,  etc.  Their  organization  varies  from  place 
to  place.  In  some  important  cities  there  is  no  such  sdiool,  and  such 
few  general  classes  as  are  held  are  a  part  of  the  industrial  improve- 
ment school.  The  recent  great  growth  of  the  industrial  schools  is  a 
striking  fact.  Those  youths  engaged  in  industry  attend  the  industrial, 
and  those  in  commerce,  the  commercial  improvement  school;  whether 
attendance  is  compulsory  or  voluntary,  youths  naturally  attend  the 
schools  organized  for  their  type  of  occupation. 

The  relative  importance  of  day  trade  schools,  of  improvement 
schools,  and  of  the  various  types  of  improvement  schools,  is  indicated 
by  the  following  figures.  There  were  in  Germany,  in  1906,  about 
130,000  pupils  in  general  improvement  schools;  206,000  in  industrial 
improvement  schools  (including  some  called  trade  improvement 
schools — fachliche  Fortbildungsschulen);  40,000  in  (day)  trade 
schools;  53,000  in  commercial  schools;  67,000  in  agricultural  schools; 
71,000  in  girls'  general  continuation  schools;  and  23,000  in  girls' 
trade  schools.' 

By  the  National  Industrial  Law,  established  in  1891,  compulsory 
attendance  was  provided  for,  and  the  improvement  schools  thus 
greatly  prospered.    This  law  provides  as  follows: 

T^e  undeftaken  of  industry  must  allow  to  tiieif  workers  under  18  years  of  age  who 
attend  an  institution  for  instruction  recognized  by  the  community  authorities  or  by 
the  State  as  an  improvement  school  the  necessary  time  for  this  purpose,  as  specified 
by  the  appropriate  authorities.  The  instruction  may  be  on  Sunday  only  when  the 
hours  of  instruction  are  so  set  that  the  pupils  are  not  hindred  by  Ihem  from  attending 
the  chief  religious  service,  or  a  service  of  their  confession  especially  established  for 
them  with  the  consent  of  the  religious  authorities.  *  *  *  Institutions  in  which 
instruction  in  woman's  hand  and  house  work  is  given  are  improvement  schools  in  the 
intention  of  these  regulations. 

A  community  or  a  wider  imion  of  communities  (Eommunalverbandes)  may,  by 
national  statutory  regulations,  so  far  as  regulations  are  not  established  by  the  separate 
States,  require  the  attendance  at  an  improvement  school  of  male  workers  under  18 
years,  as  well  as  of  female  commercial  clerks  (Handlungegehilfen)  and  female  appren- 
tices under  18  years.  In  the  same  manner  the  necessary  regulations  may  be  made  for 
the  enforcing  of  this  obligation.    In  special,  regulations  may  be  made  by  statutory 

1  Kendiensteiner:  Three  Lectures,  etc.,  pp.  1-3.         *  Sftdler:  Contlnoatlon  Schools,  ch.  18,  table  U. 
88740*~13 6 
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provisioiiB  to  insure  a  regular  school  attendance,  as  well  as  to  regulate  the  duties  of 
parents,  guardians,  and  employers;  these  regulations  and  suitable  deportment  may 
be  enforced  in  the  improvement  school.  Those  individuals  are  freed  from  the  statut^y 
obligation  to  attend  an  improvement  school  who  attend  a  guild  or  other  improvement 
or  trade  school,  so  far  as  the  instruction  of  these  schools  is  recognized  by  the  higher 
administrative  authorities  as  an  adequate  substitute  for  that  of  the  general  improve- 
ment schools.^ 

The  several  German  States  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  full 
regulation  of  their  school  affairs  and  so  the  above  national  law  has 
no  compulsory  force  and  is  permissive  only.*  Great  results  have, 
notwithstanding,  followed  it;  for  in  those  States  which  have  no  law 
regulating  improvement  schools  the  national  law,  in  conjunction 
with  local  ordinances,  has  in  many  localities  provided  compulsory 
attendance.  The  national  law,  and  the  compulsory  attendance  pro- 
vided imder  it  for  some  schools,  has  also  served  as  an  example  to  the 
States,  and  has  stimulated  them  also  to  legislate  for  compulsory 
attendance.  On  the  basis  of  the  national  law  and  local  ordinance, 
where  such  local  ordinance  exists,  employers  must  allow  time  for  the 
school  attendance  even  of  those  workers  who  attend  voluntarily .• 
The  national  law  further  provides  that  in  localities  where  a  trade 
school  recognized  by  the  State  or  communal  authorities  exists  the 
obligation  of  the  employer  to  insure  time  to  his  youthful  workers  to 
attend  a  school  recognized  as  an  improvement  school  (as  sec.  120 
abDve)  applies  to  such  trade  schools  also.*  The  manager  (Geschafts- 
inhaber)  must  hold  his  apprentices  and  journeymen  imder  18  years 
to  attendance  on  the  improvement  and  trade  schools  and  must  watch 
over  their  attendance.  These  provisions  (in  sees.  120  and  139c)  are 
enforceable  against  employers  or  parents  by  fine  of  not  to  exceed 
20  marks  ($4.80),  or  in  case  of  inability  to  pay,  by  imprisonment,  not 
to  exceed  three  days  for  each  infringement.* 

Almost  all  the  States  have  legislated  on  the  subject  of  the  improve- 
ment schools,  and  their  main  requirements  in  1909  are  set  forth  in 
the  accompanying  table. 

1 B.  Q.  O.,  sec.  120,  pp.  38(V-384. 

>  Bmt,  Ewald:  Die  detUtehe  FortbildunfttchuU  im  Jahre  t909,  p.  U 

•  R.  O.  O.,  sec.  lao,  notes,  p.  382.    (Hoffman  edition.) 

4  Ibid.,  sec.  19M,  pp.  482-3. 

•Ibid.,  sec.  UO,  4.  pp.  603-4. 
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Oerman  State  laws  on  compuUory  attendance  at  improvement  schools  (1909)  J 


10 

11 


12 


13 


States,    with    approxi- 
mate popalatton  (IMS). 


Prussia* 

(37^)00,000). 


Bayaria 

(6,fi00,000). 


Saxony 

(4,fi00,000.) 


Wiirtt«mberg- 
(2,300,000) 


Baden 

(2,000.000) 


(1,200,000) 


Mecklenborg-Schwerin  *, 
(025,000) 


Mecklenborg-StreUto «. 
(103,000) 


Saxe-Wdmar. 
(388.000) 


Oldenborgft  . 
(438,000) 

Brunswick  *. 
(485,000) 


SaxA-lf einlns^  • 
(200,000.) 

Saxe-Altenborg. 
(200,000.) 


IClnimum    attendance 
compolsory  16r  boys. 


Ifinimum    attendance 
compulsory  for  g^ls. 


For  3  years,  2  or  3  hours 
a  weak,  In  Sunday 
school;  or  In  improve- 
ment school,  where 
the  oonrnmnity  so 
chooses. 

For  3  years,  2  or  3  hours 
a  week. 


For  2  years,  2  hours  a 
week,  40  weeks  a  year. 
1/  community  be  ex- 
cused from  establish^ 
ment  of  an  imnrove- 
ment  school,  uan  3 
years  In  Sunday 
sohooL 


For  2  years, 
week. 


2  hours  a 


For  3  years,  4  hours  a 
week,  4  or  5  months. 


In  cities  for  handworker 
apprentioee,  through 
their  apprenticeship. 


For  2  years,  twice  a 
week  at  least  in 
winter:  not  over  6 
hours  a  week. 


For  2  yean^ 
week. 


4  houii  a 


For  2  years;  full  year,  2 
hours  a  week,  or  4  or 
5  months,  4  hours  a 
week. 


Same  as  for  boys. 


Only  by  community 
action;  then  not  over 
2  years. 


Same  as  ibr  boys. 


For  1  year. 


A  community  may  m- 
tablish  an  improve- 
ment school  for  girls. 


A  community  may  re- 
quire attendance  for 
2  years  up  to  6  hours 
a  week. 


Same  as  for  boys. 


A  community  may  es- 
Ush  an  improve- 
ment school  tor  girls. 


Remarks. 


In  Posen  and  West 
Prussia,  the  minister 
of  oonuneroe  and  in- 
dustry may  make  at- 
tendance compulsory. 


Every  oomnnnl^  with 
40  boys  under  18  years 
In  commerce  and  In- 
dustry ,  must  establish 
an  tndustrtal  improve- 
ment school,  and  such 
boys  must  attend  it 
for  3  years,  280  hours  a 
vear  (mav  be  4  vears 
for  special  trades). 

A  community  may  re- 
quire compulsory  at- 
tendance of  both  sexes 
through  their  18th 
year  at  Industrial  or 
conmierdal  schooL 


Industrial  schools  to 
have  courses  for  3 
years  or  more,  8  hours 
a  week. 


Attendance  through 
compulsory  term  in 
whiai  18th  birthdav 
Is  reached.  (Compul- 
sion may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  State, 
for  Improvement 
sdiools  not  pubUo  in- 
stitutions, and  single 
groups  of  Industries, 
on  motion  of  those 
concsmed* 


1  (Compiled  ftx>m  data  in  Baar.pp.  3-82. 
>No  law,  except  for  miners.    Nattonal  industrial  law  thus  in  force  for  miners  ( 
Section  120  permits  localities  to  require  attendance. 

•  State  approval  necessary  to  establishment  of  local  compulatoo. 

*  Law  reaterates  national  industrial  law. 

•No  law.   Matioaal  industrial  law  thus  in  Ibroe. 


.120,1391,142,150). 
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Oerman  State  laws  on  ccmpulsory  attendance  at  improvemaU  sekools  (IM^)— Continued. 


14 


15 
16 


17 

18 
19 


30 
31 
32 
23 


34 


25 


States*    wffli    approzS- 
popilation  0906). 


Saze-Cobms-QotliA. 
(343,000.) 


Anhaltt.... 
(328,000.) 


Scfawutxboif- 

llMlWU. 

(85,000.) 


SchvuibiifS  -  R  a  d  o 
stodt* 
(97,000.) 


Reoas  (senior  line  *) , 
(70,000.) 


MIniiniiin   stteDdsDOS 
compulsory  tor  boja. 


C&bmp  For  3  years, 
winter  moottaSy  3 
boms  a  week.  Daai> 
sen  -  Ootha:  For  3 
jreats,3hoafsawf»k 
tluuui^  tlw  f  car,  or 
4hoan  a  week  for  4 
or  5  months. 


For  3  yeais,  4  boms  a 
week  (in  specid  eases, 
3    boms),    4    to    6 


(145, 


.Qmiior 
000.) 


line). 


^.; 


II  supetior  school  au- 
thorities so   deride, 
for  2  years,  2  boors  a 
throagh    the 


year,  or  4  hours   a 
week  for  6  months. 


Minjimim    att^adance 
oompnbary  for  cMs. 


Cobms^  A  ooBUBonitT 
may  require  eompiD- 
sory  attendance  for  3 


yeavs. 

tba:   A  oommanitT 

may  ie<|iiiie  oompiu* 


A  oomnumtty  may  es- 
tablish an  tmproTe- 
mcnt  adiool  for  fMs 
and  require  attend- 
a  n  c  e  (compolsion 
may  be  limited  to 
those  in  indoatry). 


Simflar  to  la:w  of  Proi- 


A  community  may  C9> 
tabUsh  an  improve- 
ment achool  for  gids. 


000.) 


Sofaaombmg-Lippe  * . 
(45,000.) 


Waldaek.. 

(50,000.) 


Lflbeck.... 
(106,000.) 


(an,QOfr) 


Hamboig*. 
(875,000.) 


For  2  years,  4  boms  a 


For  an  apprentices 
throum  their  appren- 
tfoeahlp;  aOtbeycar8 
boms  a  week,  or  win- 
ter months  ahme  12 
boms  a  we^.  For 
commercial  appivu- 
tices  and  clerks 
throo^  tbidr  eight- 
eenth year. 

For  3  yeais  (no  mini- 
mum; 4  toObomsa 
week  maximum);  un- 
dcflled  workos  ex- 
cepted. 


(1^10,000.) 


A  community  may  re> 
quire  attendance  for  3 
er3 


iNo  law  except  for  miners;  national  industrial  law  thm  in  force  for  miners  (sees.  130,  139f,  142,  150). 
Seetfon  130  permits  localities  to  require  attendance. 
*  Law  reiterates  natfonal  industrial  law. 
•Mo  law.   National  industrial  law  thus  in  force. 

Where  no  law  on  the  subject  exists  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Industrial  Law,  as  stated  above,  permit  compulsory  attendance  to  be 
required  by  any  community  wishing  it.  ScMne  States  have  reiterated 
the  substance  of  the  permiasion  of  the  national  law.  Bavaria,  Sax- 
ony, Wurttemberg,  Baden,  Hesse,  Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe-Altenburg,    Saxe-Coburg-Ootha,    Schwarzburg-Sondershauseni 
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and  Waldeck  require  all  boys  in  indnstry  or  commerce,  and  not  other- 
wise as  wdl  educated,  to  attend  improvement  school  (in  some  few 
cases  Sunday  schook)  for  two  to  three  years  after  their  compulsory 
attendance  at  common  school  has  ended;  MecUenburg-Schwerin, 
Reuss  Jungere  Linie,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen  make  similar  but  variously 
qualified  requirements.  Only  a  few  States  require  girls  to  attend 
improvement  (or  Sunday)  schools — ^Bavaria,  Wurttemberg,  Baden, 
and  Saxe-Meiningen  (Sadler  says  also  Waldeck  and  parts  of  Prussia).* 
As  a  rule,  the  compulsion  is  for  attendance  on  a  general  improvement 
school,  though  sometimes  on  an  industrial  or  commercial  school. 
Those  are  excepted  from  the  requirement  who  are  receiving  at  least 
an  equivalent  education  otherwise.  Attendance  at  a  school  approved 
as  a  substitute  for  the  improvement  school  frees  ordinarily  ftt>m  the 
obligation  to  attend  that  school.  For  a  summarized  statement  of 
the  extent  of  improvement  schools  let  us  take  that  of  Dr.  Kerschen- 
steiner: 

In  south  Gennany  there  is  no  city  or  town,  however  small,  without  one  such  school 
at  least  for  all  boys.  In  north  (Germany  the  great  industrial  town  of  Essen  is  the  only 
larger  town  in  which  such  a  school  is  wanting.* 

The  industrial  improvement  schools  are  generally  not  to  be  called 
trade  schools.*  Few  of  them,  the  country  through,  have  many  work- 
shops, and  none  or  practically  none  of  them  attempt  to  act  as  substi- 
tutes for  apprenticeship.  They  are  technical  schools,  seeking  to 
impart  the  "why"  and  "how"  of  the  trades,  or  part  technical,  part 
general  schools.  We  shaU  see  more  fully  in  the  succeeding  chapters 
of  what  natiire  these  schools  are  and  what  results  they  are  accom- 
plishing. Throughout,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  these  schools 
merely  supplement,  and  aim  merely  to  supplement,  the  training 
received  in  apprenticeship,  even  though  this  service  be  highly 
important. 

After  the  industrial  schools  of  various  types  had  been  established 
the  State  f dlowed  the  example  of  the  individuals  and  groups  who  had 
founded  them  and  founded  or  aided  in  the  founding  of  similar  schools 
and  obtained  year  by  year  more  and  more  control  over  all  these 
schools.  This  was  largely  done  by  means  of  providing  subsidies  for 
the  industrial  schools,  to  obtain  which  they  must  meet  certain  require- 
ments with  regard  to  grade  and  kind  of  work  and  the  like,  and  submit 
to  certain  supervision.  Inspectors  enforce  the  State  requirements. 
Thus  the  State  tends  to  unify  and  standardize  these  sdiools,  as  wdl 
as  to  add  greatly  to  their  available  funds.  Certain  modes  of  support 
are  typical,  thotigh  particular  arrangements  vary  greatly  from  place 

1  Sadlv,  oh.  18,  p.  617. 

•  KflcsolMattQiiiflr.  TlirML«otiire8,«to.,p.9.   EifanliatliadaTOlimtaiyiiidastriillmpioTeiDentiohool 
rfnoe  1846.   In  1910,  at  requMt  of  tbe  gofldi,  this  wm  nuMle  a  oompulsory  sofaool. 

*  Certainly  not  in  tiie  Americin  Moae  of  tiie  Itnn;  aee  prefMe. 
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to  place  and  school  to  school.  Distinctly  local  schools  are  usually 
supported  chiefly  by  the  community  with  aid  from  State  subsidies 
(except;  usually,  in  case  of  improvement  schools),  while  guilds,  asso- 
ciations, and  unions  often  contribute  lesser  amounts  (though  in  some 
cases  a  lai^  share).  The  higher  schools  receive  usually  large  State 
support  on  account  of  their  service  to  a  wide  district.  The  boards  of 
directors  include  in  most  cases  representatives  of  the  industries  con- 
cerned, or  some  of  them  (usually  guild  members),  city  ofl^cials,  and 
representatives  of  any  other  contributors. 

The  State  administration  and  supervision  has  been  vested  both 
imder  departments  or  ministries  of  education  and  those  for  commerce 
and  industry.  The  result  of  many  experiments  and  repeated  changes 
is  in  most  cases  the  supervision  of  the  industrial  schools  by  a  different 
body  from  that  set  over  the  other  schools  and  one  representing  the 
interests  of  industry.  Only  thus,  it  was  found,  could  the  indus- 
trial schools  be  kept  from  becoming  academic,  true  to  their  name  and 
purpose,  and  be  made  practical  and  adjusted  to  the  changing  needs 
of  industry.  Cooperation,  in  the  form  of  assistance  and  advice,  of 
the  educational  authorities  was  found  essential,  however,  to  efficient 
operation  of  the  schools,  and  this  is  now  usual.^ 

Industrial  schools  for  girls  and  women  'are  still  greatly  lacking. 
Housekeeping  schools  and  schools  training  for  women's  industries,  as 
millinery,  dressmaking,  etc.,  and  for  domestic  service,  are  found  in 
many  places.  Commercial  schools  are  one  of  the  most  numerous 
classes  of  schools  for  girls,  while  general  improvement  schools  exist 
in  many  places.  The  present  tendencies  toward  more  improvement 
schools  for  girls  are  directed  more  toward  the  establishment  of  com- 
mercial than  of  industrial  schools.  There  is  probably  to-day  greater 
need  in  Germany  for  industrial  schools  for  girls  and  appropriate  com- 
pulsory attendance  on  them  than  for  any  other  advance  in  industrial 
education. 

1  Spec,  cxutf.  repf.,  vol.  33,  pp.  137, 138;  Rep.  N.  J.  Commis.  Indus.  Educ,  p.  176;  Bstf,  pp.  3-^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  nrDVSTBIAL  SCHOOLS   OF  HAHBITSa. 

Hamburg,  a  city  of  some  802,000  population  (1905)  and  one  of 
the  chief  ports  of  the  world,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe 
River.  Originally  a  member  of  the  Hanse  imion,  the  city  is  now 
one  of  the  constitutent  States  of  the  Empire,  as  the  proud  name 
of  freie  und  Hansa  Stadt  Hamburg  gives  evidence.  Primarily  com- 
mercial, and,  because  of  its  location  and  tariff-free  portion  of  the 
harbor,  a  great  port  for  transshipment;  it  is  now  beginning  also  to 
see  the  growth  of  a  thriving  industrial  life.  The  chief  groups  of 
industries,  ¥dth  approximate  numbers  of  workers  engaged  in  each, 
are:  Machine  industries  (22,000);  foodstuffs  (8,900);  metal  working 
(6,700)  (machine  and  metal  working  industries  include  about  10,000 
engaged  in  shipbuilding);  wood  working  (6,600);  clothing  (5,800); 
book  printing  and  type  casting  (4,400);  leather  (4,200);  fine  lingerie 
(2,900);  cleaning  industries  (2,900);  forest  products,  fats,  soaps, 
oils,  etc.  (2,700);  building  (2,500);  chemical  industries  (2,200); 
painting,  lacquering,  etc.  (2,000).^ 

Until  recent  years  there  were  a  number  of  guild  industrial  schools 
in  Hamburg,  and  a  few  of  these  still  survive,  the  guilds  concerned 
requiring  and  enforcing  the  attendance  of  the  apprentices  imder 
them.  But  for  the  most  part,  as  the  city  has  extended  its  activities 
in  the  field  of  industrial  education,  the  guild  schools  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  city  and  now  constitute  a  part  of  the  public 
system  of  industrial  schools.  This  change  has  been  satisfactory  to 
the  guilds  as  to  all  others  concerned.' 

The  chamber  of  industry  was  established  in  1903  and  still  con- 
tinues theoretical  master  courses  (Meister-kurse).'  There  were  in 
1910  13  such  courses  for  different  industries  and  groups,  each  includ- 
ing about  30  independent  handworkers  and  journeymen  (who  must 
be  24  years  old).  The  purpose  of  these  courses  in  the  improvement 
of  handworkers  in  general,  and  especially  the  preparation  of  young 
handworkers  for  the  master's  examination  (Meisterpr(ifung).  The 
courses  meet  ordinarily  week-day  evenings  from  8  to  10  o'clock,  and 
the  whole  course  includes  at  least  40  hours  of  class  work.  The 
teachers  are  taken  from  higher  schools,  and  thus  are  above  the 
ordinary  grade.    They  are  assigned  classes  in  related  industries  so 

1  Total  84,374.     YakretberidU  ier  HvmlburfMhtn  OtweihOtammtT  f%r  19t0,  pp.  76-61. 

Dr.  Rudolf  O^iraandt.  a  director  of  the  Hamburg  OowerbekamnMr. 
>  Yahnaberiofat  Qewerbekammar,  1910.   Anhang,  pp.  (MOl 
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far  as  possible,  that  each  may  adapt  himself  to  the  special  needs  of 
that  group  of  industries.  The  subjects  treated  are  industrial  book- 
keeping, notes,  bills  of  exchange,  etc.  (Wechseellehre),  industrial 
calculation  (of  costs,  etc.),  and  law  (the  chief  provisions  of  the  in- 
dustrial law,  of  the  industrial  insurance  laws,  of  the  law  of  associa- 
tions, and  of  other  laws  especially  aj^lieable  to  handworkers).  The 
attendance  on  these  courses  in  1910  was  390,  from  15  different 
industries  (with  only  4  per  cent  of  absences).* 

Since  1906  the  chamber  of  industry  has  established  also  practical 
master  courses.*  The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  not  the  training 
of  journeymen  to  become  masters,  nor  any  elementary  trainmg  at 
all,  but  rather  the  education  and  practice  of  masters  in  the  latest 
developments  in  their  respective  industries.  This  includes  training 
in  the  use  and  desirability  of  the  most  modem  machines,  simple 
investigations  of  materials,  technical,  scientific,  and  industrial  art 
lectures  and  practice  to  give  an  up-to-date  viewpoint,  and  the  like. 
There  were  25  courses  for  14  industries  in  1910.  A  few  titles  of 
ckisses  are:  Concrete  construction  (2  classes),  investigation  of  baker's 
materials,  large  scale  production  of  shoes,  automatic  welding  and 
cutting  of  metals  (4  classes).  These  classes  usually  meet  Sunday 
morning  from  8  to  12,  or  week-day  evenings  from  6  to  11.  The 
total  number  of  class  hours  averages  about  32  for  each  course.  The 
teachers  are  engineers,  architects,  chemists,  painters,  and  other 
experts.  The  attendance  in  1910  was  295,  the  men  ranging  in  age 
from  25  to  60,  and  averaging  perhaps  35  to  42  years.'  The  interest 
of  the  participants  was  very  great,  promising  important  residts  on 
industry. 

The  city  of  Hamburg  has  what  may  truly  be  called  a  system  of 
industrial  schools,  fairly  comprehensive  in  its  scope.  It  includes 
the  foUowing: 

(1)  A  building  trades  school  (Baugewerkschule)  with  department 
for  underground  construction. 

(2)  A  technikum  or  technical  school,  including  (a)  a  higher  machine 
builder's  school  (hdhere  Maschinenbauscfaule),  (h)  a  higher  school  for 
construction  of  ship  machines  (hdhere  Schule  fdr  Schiffsmaschinen- 
bau),  (c)  a  higher  shipbuilder's  school  (hdhere  Schiffbauschule),  (d) 
a  higher  electrical  school  (hdhere  Schule  ftlr  El^efctrotechnik),  and  (e) 
a  school  for  ship's  engineers  (Schiffihgenieurschule). 

(3)  An  industrial  art  school  (Kunstgewerb^chule). 

>  The  courses  cost  about  4,106.77  marks  (1966.840,  of  whloh  about  half  <2,057  m.)  came  tnm  fees  of  5 
marks  per  participant.    Yahiebericht  Oewerbekammer,  1010,  Anhang,  p.  39. 

*  YahNsberioht  0«wartekaBiiier«  1910,  Anhang,  |»pk.4W4. 

•  The  total  ooet  in  1910  waa  14,348.79  marka  (S3»419.07),  of  which  2,U4  marks  (S507.3tt)  waa  met  by  faes. 
The  balance  waa  paid  by  the  ohambar  of  IndtMkry  from  ftiBd»faroiBiiad  by  the  dty  fcMr  thapromotian  of 
Industry.  The  average  ooeta  <in  exoeaa  of  teea)  wece:  For  each  eoune^  $U%A9i  lot  each  partidpant, 
19.87;  16r  each  dass  hour,  13.66.    Yahresberioht  Oawarbekammei;  1910^  Aabang*  p.  78, 74* 
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(4)  A  wagon  builders'  sdiool  (Wagenbausdiule). 

(5)  A  day  industrial  school. 

(0)  Eleven  evening  and  Sunday  industrial  schools. 

(7)  Bight  contunercial  improvement  schools. 

(8)  An  improvement  school  for  girl  and  women  clerks. 

I  visited  all  of  the  above  schools  except  the  last  2,  and  induding  2 
of  the  11  evening  and  Sunday  schools. 

The  building  trades  sdiool  is  a  day  technical  sdiool  of  middle  grade, 
preparing  the  graduates  of  its  two  and  one-half  year  courses  for  tech- 
nical positions,  or  in  connection  with  practical  training,  for  positions 
as  master  builders.  It  has  no  shops;  drawing,  mathematics,  and 
design  are  prominent  in  its  curricula.  Many  of  its  students  attend 
only  during  the  winter  half  year,  working  at  their  trade  during  the 
summer,  as  shown  by  the  attendance  of  146  students  in  summer  term 
1909,  but  405  m  the  winter  term  of  1909-10.^ 

The  technikum  is  a  type  of  the  middle  technical  schools  which 
train  about  two-thirds  of  the  Gterman  engineers.'  For  entrance  •  the 
military  volunteer  certificate  must  be  possessed,  involving  the  com- 
pletion of  six  years'  work  in  a  secondary  school,*  and  two  years  of 
practical  work;  or  certain  other  equivalents.  The  subjects  taught 
are  similar  to  those  in  technical  colleges  in  the  United  States.  The 
courses  last  but  two  years;  but  since  the  students  are  allowed  only 
the  short  vacations  usual  in  industry,  since  they  have  all  had  prac- 
tical experience,  and  thus  are  given  no  shopwork,  and  since  their 
practical  training  enables  them  to  grasp, the  theoretical  with  the 
minimum  of  difficulty,  this  period  proves  sufficient  to  turn  out  well- 
equipped  men.  During  the  school  year  1909-10  an  average  of  326 
students  attended  the  technikum.  The  cost  of  this  school  to  the 
city,  on  account  of  the  high  salaries  of  the  necessarily  veiy  well- 
equipped  teachers,  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  city  schools.*  The  grad- 
uates are  quite  uniformly  able  to  secure  good  positions. 

The  industrial  art  school  seeks,  in  its  day  dasses,  to  train  in  draw- 
ing, painting,  sculpturing,  and  the  like,  and  in  industrial  design, 
primarily  those  persons  engaged  in  industry  who  have  completed 
their  apprenticeship,  and  also  apprentices.  There  are  both  day' and 
evening  classes.  Some  classes  adapted  to  spedal  trades  are  those  in 
interior  archit^dcture,  glass  painting,  etching,  bookbinding,  photo- 
graphy, embroidery,  and  weaving.  Much  of  the  students'  work  was 
excMlent,  especially  the  artistic  hand  bookbinding.  Hat  it  is  prac- 
tical is  attested  by  their  ability  to  secure  good  positions. 

^Programm  ier  StaaOkhen  Saufewerktchule  f%r  fibcMati  tcfid  TUflmik  zu  Hamburg:  and  Serkht  fiber  4m 

*8ia€tikkn  TMmikum  Hamimr§:  Progtamm;  %DdBiriekt  fifto'  dot  Sckulgakr  1900^10, 

•Except  fdr  tbe  Ship  Engiiieer's  Sobool. 

«CLch.8,p.70. 

•1600  to  1600  per  student  per  year.    Herr  Proben,  Technikum, 
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The  wagon  builder's  school  is  a  small  day  school,  in  which  about  a 
score  of  journeymen  and  master  wagon  builders  receive  technical 
instruction  for  a  year  each.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  become 
designers,  masters,  and  foremen.  The  trade  instruction  is  imparted 
by  a  master  wagon  builder;  while  instructors  not  masters  in  the 
trade  teach  free-hand  drawing  and  other  less  specialized  subjects. 
The  school  has  now  been  in  existence  for  25  years,  and  according  to 
Herr  Behncke,  its  head  teacher,  is  so  successful  that  in  the  fall  of  1911 
a  similar  school  for  smiths  was  to  be  opened.^ 

The  day  industrial  school  and  chief  Sunday  and  evening  industrial 
school  occupy  the  same  large  building,  centrally  located,  where  are 
also  the  technikum,  building  trades  school,  and  industrial  art  museum 
Classes  are  held  during  the  daytime,  evenings,  and  Sunday  morning. 
These  two  schools  consist  of  14  trade  schools  for  20  trades,  att^idance 
at  which  is  compulsory  for  apprentices  of  guild  members,  and  of 
classes  for  voluntary  attendance.  The  trade  schools,  in  the  winter 
term  1909-10,  included  2,381  students,  chiefly  apprentices,  while  the 
voluntary  classes  included  1,618  students  (1,186  apprentices,  287  jour- 
neymen, and  145  others).  The  subjects  taught  are  almost  all  techni- 
cal, and  there  are  but  few  workshops.  Trade  drawing  is  taught  sepa- 
rately for  17  trades,  and  similar  specialization  of  other  subjects  is  the 
rule.  The  number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  week  varies  from  5}  to 
over  9  for  voluntary  pupils,  and  3  to  18  (the  latter  for  painters  and  lao- 
querers),  with  an  average  of  about  8  for  the  compulsory  trade  schools.* 

The  so-called  small  industrial  schools  are  scattered  through  the 
city  in  10  common-school  buildings.'  They  include  evening  and 
Sunday  schools  with  special  courses  for  the  several  trades;  appren- 
tice trade  schools,  attendance  on  which  is  enforced  on  their  appren- 
tices by  guilds  and  guild  members  concerned;  and  incidentally, 
classes  for  common-school  boys  in  free-hand  geometrical  and  pro- 
jective drawing.  A  total  of  3,560  pupils  attend  all  these  schools 
(winter,  1909-10).  Only  apprentices  and  other  youthful  workers  are 
accepted  as  pupils,  except  in  the  drawing  classes  for  school  boys. 

The  evening  and  Simday  schools  are  attended  volimtarily  and 
offer  six  hours  of  instruction  weekly,  from  7  to  9  one  evening  a  week, 
and  from  8.30  to  12.30  Sunday  morning.  The  subjects  offered  are: 
German,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping  and  law,  writing,  study  of  geo- 
metrical forms,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  free-hand  drawii^, 
geometrical  drawing  and  projection,  and  trade  drawing  for  builders, 
machine  builders,  electricians,  wrought-iron  workers  (Schlosser)  ^ 

1  Zidtnl&n  dif  fffiiffirliii  Whoeiibou96kiiiiU  tM  HtwUiurt:  **^  ZtdmHttM  itr  PfUfff^fTt  Jf fc  w  ifdt  ictii  f i  iv 

>  aiMaUU  Hmipt9tW€rbe$dmU,  TagetgewtrbeKlmU,  nmd  Wagenbamtekmk  m  Htmburf.  Striekt,  /M^/Ol 

■  StoolMf  QtW€rbe9diuUn  Sitmarkttraiu  Mtw.  tu  Bamlmrg,    BertdU,  1909-W. 

«  A  btfd  wofd  to  tnuiilate.   Not  «<tockiiiUth"  as  otdintrfly  icndered^  bqt  ifipi wanting  on>  cpfagwl  fai > 

rouchly  defined  laofe  of  opoatloni,  between  the  onith  and  the  machinist,  oonoerncd  pertiaps  as  maoh 

wtth  WTonght-iron  as  with  anything  else. 
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plumbers,  and  machinists.  What  these  smaller  schools  lack,  their 
pupils  can  supplement  by  added  work  in  the  chief  industrial  schools 
(161  did  so  in  1909-10). 

The  trade  schools,  like  those  in  the  chief  industrial  school,  have 
been  established  only  when  the  cooperation  of  the  chamber  of  industry 
and  of  the  guild  or  guilds  concerned  could  be  secured.  The  school 
authorities  and  the  guUds  agreed  on  a  curriculum,  and  the  guilds 
enforce  attendance  of  their  apprentices  throughout  their  apprentice- 
ship, being  aided  in  this  by  the  chamber  of  industry.^  Eight  hours 
of  instruction  are  given  weekly;  four  hours  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
four  hours  on  two  evenings  from  6  to  8  (for  wrought-iron  workers), 
or  on  one  afternoon  from  3  to  7  (for  plumbers).  There  are  two  of 
these  schools,  one  for  wrought-iron  workers  (Schlosser)  including  447 
pupils  (in  winter  1909-10)  in  four  diflPerent  buildings,  and  one  for 
plumbers  and  related  trades,  having  686  pupils  in  the  one  building. 
The  subjects  taught  in  the  ironworkers'  school  are  drawing,  study 
of  industry  (Gewerbekunde),  arithmetic,  business  composition,  book- 
keeping, and  civics  (Burgerkunde),  all  taught  with  special  reference 
to  the  trade. 

The  curriculum  of  the  apprentice  trade  school  of  the  plumbers  and 
related  trades,  which  is  typical  of  that  of  the  other  trade  schools, 
includes  four  years  of  work,  so  arranged,  however,  as  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  complete  apprenticeship  in  three  years  and  thus 
may  no  longer  be  required  to  attend.     The  scheme  is  as  follows: 

Curriculum  of  the  apprentice  trade  school  of  the  plumhere  and  related  tradee. 


Subjects. 


Industrial  drawing , 

Study  of  iodustrj 

Industrial  arithmetic 

Business  composition 

Bookkeeping  and  calculation. . 
CMcB 


Number  of  hours  weekly. 


First 
year. 


4 
1 
2 
1 


Second 
year. 


4 

1 
2 
1 


Third 
yean 


4 

2 


Fourth 
year. 


5 
1 
1 
1 


The  drawing  so  prominent  in  the  course  includes  geometrical 
drawing  and  projection  the  first  year,  and  after  that  trade  drawing 
exclusively.  The  study  of  industry  includes  a  great  variety  of  data 
calculated  to  orient  the  apprentice  in  his  work  and  general  place  in 
life,  such  as  materials,  processes,  systems  of  installation  of  gas,  water, 
electricity,  etc.,  and  a  little  industrial  law.  The  industrial  arith- 
metic is  entirely  concerned  with  practical  problems,  as  the  reckon- 
ing of  wages,  costs  of  industrial  insurance,  cost  estimates,  and  final 
reckoning  of  costs,  purchase  of  materials,  notes,   and  exchange. 


>  The  Hamburg  Qewerbekanmier,  unlike  most  in  Qeimany,  supervises  iisctories  as  well  as  handwork 
industries. 
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Business  composition  gives  practice  in  writing  letters  or  forms  for 
various  business  purposes,  in  \^ch  the  practical  end  is  given  first 
place.  The  bookkeeping  includes  a  little  cost  accoimting.  Finally, 
the  civics  class  adds  a  little  to  the  minimum  data  on  industrial  law 
and  the  like  in  the  study  of  industry,  in  familiarizing  the  apprentices 
with  certain  laws,  branches  of  government,  industrial  and  public 
duties.  There  are  no  workshops  in  this  school,  though  numerous 
models  aid  in  its  instruction.^ 

The  instruction  is  partly  by  professional  teachers,  partly  by  masters 
in  the  trades  conc^ned.  The  latter  give  all  the  trade  drawing.  The 
teachers  are  paid  only  3  maiics  (72  cents)  per  hour  class  in  the  day- 
time, and  twice  this  amoimt  in  the  evening. 

Attendance  on  any  of  these  schools  is  not  compulsory  by  either 
State  or  other  public  authority.  Attempts  to  require  attendance 
by  State  action  have  so  far '  failed.  According  to  section  120  of  the 
National  Industrial  Law,'  and  a  State  law  of  Hambui^  of  October  7, 
1864,  tJl  employers  are  required  to  allow  their  apprentices  to  attend 
an  industrial  school  at  least  six  hours  a  week,  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 
These  laws  are  not  of  much  force  and  have  but  little  eflFect  on  the 
attendance.  At  most  they  but  require  the  employer  to  free  his 
apprentices  from  other  duties  one  evening  and  Sunday  morning,  which 
most  would  do  in  any  case.  Compulsory  attendance  in  Hamburg, 
so  far  as  it  exists,  depends  solely  on  guild  action,  spurred  on  by  the 
chamber  of  industry. 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  Hamburg  guilds  are  compulsory.^  These 
guilds  reqidre  all  their  apprentices  to  attend  the  evening  and  Sunday 
or  other  industrial  schools  throughout  their  apprenticeship,  or  so 
long  as  the  course  lasts.  This  compulsion  is  effectively  enforced 
through  the  several  masters,  members  of  the  guilds  in  question,  by 
means  of  fines  imposed  by  the  guild  on  masters  whose  apprentices 
are  irr^ular  in  attendance  or  fail  to  attend  the  school.  The  chamb^ 
of  industry  has  also  exerted  pressure  on  negligent  masters  success^ 
fully.  The  voluntary  guilds  seek  likewise  to  enforce  attendance  in 
their  respective  industries,  but  can  do  so  only  for  their  own  members. 
Industrial  enterprises  aggr^atii^  over  35,000  masters  and  workers 
have  no  manner  of  compulsion  on  attendance  of  their  apprentices.' 
This  is  the  weak  spot  of  the  system,  and  one  that  will  probably  be 
changed  in  time  in  favor  of  city  (State)  compulsion. 

I  Tftk  etuilMltim  WAS  obtained  /rodi  a  manufleHpt  fumJabcd  by  Heir  SolmliiisiMktor  August  Kastea 
TbAiobool  to  which  it  refers  wn  inspected  in  numy  daises  by  the  a«thor,tindar  his  guidance, 
s  Latest  data,  lOU. 

« In  1910  there  were  8,604  masters  and  34^16  masten  and  workers  together  in  and  under  comiiulsory 
guilds;  1,836  masters  and  14,601  masters  and  workers  together  in  and  under  free  guilds.  Oewerbekamffler 
YiUMslMrtoIrt,  1010,  p.  66. 

s  Oeiwerbekammer  Yahresberioht,  1010;  worked  out  from  figuits  <»  pp.  66, 61* 
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Some  of  those  apprentices  aad  other  youthful  workers  not  required 
to  attend  do  so  Yohintariiy.  Thus  the  machine  builders'  guild  is 
free,  but  every  apprentice  in  this  trade  attends  the  eveniag  industrial 
school,  because  the  mechanical  drawing  there  taught  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  him  in  his  work.  Another  incentive  to  voliMtary 
attendance  on  these  schools  is  the  need  of  the  I4)prentic6s  for  idie 
training  there  received,  if  they  are  to  pass  the  journeyman's  exami- 
nation, or  later  the  master's  examination.  These  examinations, 
which  are  both  practical  and  theoretical,  can  in  most  oases  be  passed 
only  by  those  apprentices  and  journeymen  who  have  attended  these 
schools.  In  1910,  483  apprentices  passed  the  journeyman's  exami- 
nation and  167  journeymen  the  master's  examination.^ 

Most  apprentices  in  Hamburg  attend  an  industrial  school  volun- 
tarily or  otiierwise;  so  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  special  demand 
for  their  students.  The  employers  are  «ble  to  obtain  a  larger  number 
of  skilled  workers  than  if  there  were  no  industrial  schools  in  the  city. 
The  skilled  workers  available  for  industrial  purposes  are  steadily 
increasing  in  numbers,  and  in  those  industries  where  skill  is  demanded 
a  steadily  growing  proportion  of  workers  is  found  who  have  passed 
the  master's  examination.'  The  industrial  schools  are  foimd  to 
stimulate  the  iuterest  of  the  boys  in  their  work.  The  chamber  of 
industry  states  of  the  iron  workers'  classes  that  they  have  had  a  very 
beneficial  influence  on  the  journeyman's  examination  piece,'  which 
indicates  principally  practical,  but  also  theoretical,  ability.  This 
influence  was  probably  exerted  chiefly  through  the  dra¥ring  classes. 

School  products  are  very  seldom  sold,  both  because  not  much 
work  is  produced,  which  is  of  such  sort  and  quality  as  to  be  readily 
marketable,  and  because  the  schools  have  no  selling  facilities.  Even 
where  these  conditions  are  absent,  the  schools  would  sell  but  few 
products  for  fear  of  competing  with  and  antagonizing  the  guilds. 

Kone  of  these  schools  unduly  increase  the  number  entering  a  given 
industry,  because  none  of  them  accept  students  who  have  not  worked 
in  the  industry  in  question  or  are  not  at  the  time  so  working.  Teachers 
who  attend  these  schools  as  students  and  school  boys  in  preliminary 
classes  are  excepted  from  this  rule.  The  schools  do  not  shorten  the 
period  of  apprenticeship,  for  this  is  determined  by  the  chamber  of 
industry  for  all  trades,  according  to  the  national  industrial  law  on 
apprenticeship.  The  usual  period  of  ^prenticeship  in  Hamburg 
is  foiu:  years.  A  shorter  period  is  allowed  in  any  individiaal  case 
only  by  permission  of  the  chamber  of  industry  and  usually  on  the 
payment  by  the  apprentice  to  his  employer  of  a  specified  sum  instead 
of  wages  being  paid  him.    This  payment  is  nmde  because  the  empioy- 

I  a«werbelnmmer  YabriBbericht.  1010;  worlosd  out  from  dgaam  on  pp.  01, 02. 

*  Dr.  Odroandt,  Q«w«rbekammer. 

*  Ctowerkekammer  Yahresbericht,  1010.    Anhang,  p.  6. 
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eiB  say  the  boy  is  not  worth  much  the  first  two  or  three  years  and 
that  their  profit  occurs  chiefly  in  his  last  (usually  fourth)  year  of 
service.  Thus  the  monetary  diflference  to  the  boy  may  be  in  a  typical 
case  equal  to  two  and  a  half  (or  three)  marks  a  week  foregone  the 
first  year,  three  (or  four)  the  second,  and  four  (or  five)  the  third,  or 
475  (or  600)  marks  total,  plus  150  marks  paid  to  the  master,  or  625 
(or  750)  marks  total  ($150  or  $180).*  Such  shorteniog  of  apprentice- 
ship usually  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  boy  whose  parents  have  money 
enough  to  advance  him  thus  more  rapidly,  especially  if  he  has  con- 
tinued in  school  beyond  the  common  school. 

All  classes  of  people  in  Hamburg  are,  as  a  whole,  favorable  to  the 
industrial  schools;  teachers  and  directors  of  the  r^^ar  schools, 
employers  and  guilds,  unions  and  workmen,  parents  and  pupils. 
The  parents  of  all  classes  are  most  heartily  ui  favor  of  them,  and  it  is 
from  the  parents  that  the  greatest  demand  for  their  establishment 
has  come.  Not  all  individual  employers  are  favorable,  but  as  a  class 
they  are  so  in  each  trade  and  in  all  trades  coUectively.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  in  the  entire  city  is  decidedly  favorable  to  the 
industrial  schools. 

Their  expense  is  not  felt  as  a  heavy  burden  by  the  taxpayers,  but 
as  money  well  spent,  though  the  schools  are  expensive.  The  city 
(State)  pays  all  the  expenses  of  these  schools,  outside  of  the  small 
sums  received  for  tuition  from  pupils.  The  evening  and  Sunday 
schools  require  10  marks  ($2.40)  tuition  a  half  year,  the  higher  schools 
naturally  more  (the  technikum  72  marks  ($17.28)  a  half  year). 
Neither  guilds  nor  employers  aid  the  schools  financially;  nor  do  they 
supply  materials  or  models,  as  in  some  other  German  cities.  In 
some  cases  individual  masters  serve  without  pay  on  the  school  boards. 

The  modem  tendency  to  specialization  in  all  indqstries,  with  its 
resulting  narrowmg  shop  training,  is  met  in  some  degree  by  the 
industrial  schools  in  this  manner :  The  schools  teach  somewhat  of  all 
branches  of  each  trade  in  the  school  for  that  trade,  attended  by  all 
apprentices  who  learn  but  a  branch  of  the  trade  in  their  work.  Tlbus 
they  are  prepared  to  understand  and  later  supervise  work  involving 
all  the  branches,  even  thou^  they  be  skilled  in  but  a  single  branch. 

In  those  industries  where  success  depends  most  largely  on  the 
technical  training,  as  in  those  where  the  artistic  element  enters 
largely  (decorating,  cabinetmaking,  etc.),  the  employers  are  most 
decidedly  in  favor  of  industrial  schools,  and  are  willing  to  release  their 
apprentices  to  attend  them  in  the  daytime,  during  working  hours, 
considering  the  sacrifice  well  worth  while,  in  view  of  the  greater  skill 
secured.  In  the  most  highly  organized  industries,  however,  such  as 
shipbuilding  (even  thou^  in  some  of  these,  as  machine  and  ship 
buflding,  industrial  education  such  as  provided  in  these  schools  is  of 
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great  value)  the  employers  are  as  yet  usually  unwilling  to  release 
their  apprentices  during  working  hours  to  attend  industrial  school. 
They  claim  that  this  disorganizes  their  factories  too  much,  and  that 
the  result  is  thus  not  worth  the  sacrifice. 

In  the  handwork  industries  also,  wherever  the  benefit  from  indus- 
trial education  is  not  great  (chiefly  the  less  skilled  handwork),  the 
employers  usually  consider  the  sacrifice  not  worth  while  and  are 
unwilling  to  release  their  apprentices  to  attend  industrial  school 
during  working  hours.  To  simi  up,  the  upper  and  lower  grades  of 
industries,  in  point  of  skill  required  and  complexity  of  organization, 
desire  industrial  education  for  their  apprentices,  but,  in  the  main, 
only  during  the  apprentice's  own  time,  while  the  middle  grades 
(including  some  in  the  highest  grade  of  skill,  but  not  highest  in 
organization)  desire  this  education  for  their  apprentices  enough  to 
release  them  for  it  during  working  hours,  when  they  can  receive  it  to 
the  best  advantage. 

To  look  back  over  Hambui^'s  industrial  schools,  we  see  that  she 
has  excellent  higher  schools,  and  good  lower  schools.  These  lower 
schools  are  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  industry,  but  greatly  need 
the  requirement  of  compulsory  attendance  to  enable  them  both  to 
reach  the  minority,  at  present  neglected,  and  to  require  daylight 
attendance  in  all  possible  classes.  Compulsory  attendance,  accepted 
and  successful  through  large  portions  of  Germany,  will  probably  in 
time  be  adopted  also  in  Hamburg,  and  will  add  to  the  efBiciency  of 
her  already  good  system  of  industrial  scliools. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  nmVSTBIAL  SCHOOLS   OF  BEBIIH. 

Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  German  EmfHre,  had  in  1905  a  popula- 
tion of  about  two  millions,  which  in  1912  had  been  increased  by  the 
anjoexation  of  suburbs  to  three  and  one-half  millions.  The  city  is 
thoroughly  modem  and  cosmopohtan.  Over  half  of  her  population 
are  engaged  in  industries  embra<^i^  almost  all  branches.  Among 
these  the  metal-working  industries  are  very  important,  eeq^edally 
the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  electrical  goods.  The  breweries 
rival  those  of  Munich  in  extent. 

The  city  possesses  an  elaborate  system  of  industrial  sdiook,  many 
of  them  having  attained  their  present  form  in  comparatively  recent 
years.  In  1905  the  administration  of  all  the  industrial  and  improve- 
ment-schools was  placed  under  a  newly  established  commission  for 
the  city  trade  and  improvement  schools.^  The  city  system  of  indus- 
trial schools  includes:  (1)  Voluntary  improvement  schools  (chi^y 
commercial);  (2)  compulsory  improvement  schools;  (3)  trade  schools 
for  apprentices;  and  (4)  middle  (hohere)  trade  schools.  The  great 
Royal  Tedmical  High  School  is  located  in  Charlottenbuiig,  a  suburb 
continuous  with  BerUn.  This  great  institution,  speciaUzing  in  re- 
search in  appUed  science,  and  attended  in  1909-10  by  some  5,300 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  represents,  with  its 
fellows  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  the  pinnacle  of  German  industrial 
education.  I  am  concerned  chiefly  with  the  foundations,  however,  and 
so  turn  to  the  humble,  but  no  less  important,  improvement  schools. 

The  voluntary  improvement  schools,  of  which  there  were  33  in 
1909-10,  are  open,  some  to  boys,  some  to  girls,  and  some  to  those  of 
both  sexes,  lliey  are  chiefly  commercial  in  nature,  and  some  wholly 
so.  A  few  have  industrial  and  housekeeping  courses  for  girls,  such 
as  design  drawing  for  tailors  and  for  Ungerie  sewing,  repairing,  iron- 
ing, machine  sewing  and  machine  embroidery,  tailoring,  and  millinery. 
Attendance  on  these  voluntary  improvement  schools  does  not  free 
from  the  obligation  to  attend  a  compulsory  improvement  school, 
where  such  obhgation  exists. 

The  compulsory  improvement  schools  (Pflichtfortbilduligsschulen) 
are  10  in  number  and  have  their  headquarters  in  as  many  chief 
buildings  scattered  through  the  city,  though  spreading  over  freely 
into  the  common  school  and  other  buildings  where  necessary.  Some 
of  these  schools,  as  also  some  of  the  voluntary  improvement  schools, 
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were  once  guild  schools,  since  taken  over  by  the  city.  Others  have 
been  city  schools  since  the  year  1799,  though  not  becoming  special- 
ized as  industrial  and  conunercial  schools  until  the  period  banning 
in  1873.  The  last  stage  in  their  development  was  the  requirement 
in  1905  by  city  ordinance,  passed  under  the  permissive  provision  of 
the  National  Industrial  Law,^  of  attendance  of  all  male  industrial 
and  commercial  workers  *  on  the  compulsory  improvement  school, 
from  the  time  of  their  release  from  common  school  until  their  seven- 
teenth year.'  As  stated  in  the  table  in  chapter  8,  pages  83  and  84, 
throughout  most  of  Prussia  attendance  on  improvement  schools  is 
compulsory  only  by  local  ordinance.  The  Landtag  had  in  1911  a 
bill  under  consideration  to  require  compulsory  attendance  through- 
out the  State,  in  towns  of  10,000  or  larger  population  as  well  as  in 
cities. 

The  compulsory  improvement  school  must  furnish  instruction  and 
require  attendance  at  least  four  hours  a  week,  but  not  over  six.  The 
classes  for  unskilled  workers  extend  through  four  hours  for  skilled 
workers,  and  for  boys  in  commercial  work  through  six  hours  weekly. 
The  hours  set  are  usually  in  afternoon  or  evening  though  sometimes 
in  the  morning,  and  never  later  than  8  in  the  evening.  Some  classes 
of  skilled  workers  meet  twice  a  week  for  three  hours  at  a  stretch,  some 
once  for  six  hours.  The  classes  for  unskilled  workers  are  usually  in 
the  evening. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  three:  German,  arithmetic,  and 
drawing.  There  are  no  workshops  in  these  schools.  The  pupils,  all 
of  whom  are  apprentices  or  unskilled  boy  workers,  are  grouped  in 
classes  according  to  their  trades.  The  unskilled  workers  are  grouped 
together  and  receive  instruction  more  general  in  nature  than  that 
given  to  the  apprentices.  Their  numbers  are  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  enrollment.  Each  of  the  10  schools  has  classes  for  certain 
groups  of  trades.  Thus  the  school  which  I  visited^  had  14  classes 
for  metal  workers,  including  8  for  wrought-iron  workers,  5  for 
engravers  and  die  sinkers,  and  1  for  molders.  It  had  42  classes  for 
the  art  industries,  including  10  for  engravers,  9  for  braziers,  13  for 
Uthographers,  etc.,  and  10  for  bookbinders.  It  also  had  12  classes 
for  the  unskilled  workers,  not  separated  closely  according  to  their 
occupation.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  this  school  in  the  winter 
of  1909-10  was  2,940."  Many  of  the  commoner  trades  have  classes 
in  a  number  of  different  buildings  or  in  almost  all.  Where  there  are 
but  a  few  apprentices  of  a  trade  in  a  district,  classes  are  formed  of 

1 R.  O.  O.,  seo.  120;  cf.  ch.  8,  p.  85. 
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those  in  related  trades,  or  related  branches  of  a  trade.  Those  in 
commerce  are  usually  in  ungrouped  classes,  though  there  are  some 
classes  for  certain  branches,  as  for  those  in  businesses  selling  iron 
products. 

The  compulsory  improvement  schools  of  the  whole  city  had  in  May, 
1909,  separate  classes  for  the  foUowing  trades  and  groups  of  trades  ^ 
(the  number  of  classes  of  all  grades  indicated  after  each  trade);  In 
the  building  trades,  82 — including  masons,  plasterers,  and  roofers  (15) ; 
oven  makers  (3);  woodworkers  (45);  painters  (8);  glaziers  (6);  stone- 
masons (5).  .Among  metal  workers,  234 — ^including  in  common 
classes  (57);  ironworkers  (60);  machine  builders  (42);  mechanicians 
(57);  plumbers  (11);  molders  (7).  Of  the  art  trades,  89;  made  up 
of  classes  in  common  (7);  engravers  and  chasers  (12);  brass  founders 
(10);  lithographers  (15);  those  in  bookmaking  industries  (12);  photog- 
raphers (3) ;  gold  workers  (5) ;  tapestrers  (15) ;  sculptors  (6) ;  lacquerers 
(4).  In  clothing  industries,  31;  including  tailors  (21);  furriers  (4) 
shoemakers  and  saddlers  (6).  In  the  food  industries,  41;  constituted 
by  bakers  (23) ;  confectioners  (3) ;  waiters  and  cooks  (15).  Of  barbers 
and  hairdressers,  15;  consisting  of  classes  in  common  (12);  wig- 
makers  (3).  Of  commercial  workers,  158;  made  up  of  classes  in 
common  (149);  druggists  (4);  iron  goods  dealers  (5).  Of  unskilled 
workers,  335,  all  in  classes  in  common;  and  in  certain  miscellaneous 
trades,  17;  including  dentists  (4),  musicians  (2),  and  pattern  makers 
(3).  The  total  number  of  different  sorts  of  classes  was  39,  practically 
aU  of  these  having  a  class  or  classes  for  each  of  the  three  successive 
years  of  the  course.  The  total  number  of  separate  classes  was 
exactly  1,000,  and  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  class  was  31.14. 

The  Oerman  taught  is  identical  with  study  of  industry  (Gewerbe- 
kunde),  which  means  that  in  each  class  the  teacher  instructs  the  ap- 
prentices in  technical,  legal,  civic,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
trade  concerned,  incidentally  improving  their  oral  expression.  The 
students  then  write  in  their  note  books  from  memory  an  account  of 
the  subject  just  treated,  and  the  teacher  thus  is  able  to  correct  their 
written  expression.  In  some  few  classes,  where  the  need  is  greatest, 
a  little  physics  is  taught  by  lecture  and  demonstration  under  the 
name  of  German  or  study  of  industry. 

The  arithmetic  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  common  school,  but 
taught  with  special  reference  to  each  trade  or  group  of  trades.  The 
drawing  is  partly  free  hand,  partly  mechanical,  and  is  also  specialized 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  several  trades.  The  type  of  instruc- 
tion in  general,  and  the  ground  covered,  shows  clearly  the  origin  of 
these  schools  as  variations  from  the  older  general  continuation 
schools,  whose  fimction  was  to  conserve  and  repeat  the  training  of 
the  common  school,  and  if  might  be,  to  add  slightly  to  it.    As  a  con- 
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cession  or  adaptation  to  practical  needs,  the  German  and  arithmetic 
were  specialized,  and  applied  to  industrial  needs,  and  drawing  was 
introduced. 

The  teachers  are  most  of  them  professional  teachers,  selected  from 
the  best  in  the  common  schools.  Some  classes,  especially  drawing, 
are  taught  by  practicing  masters  or  journeymen,  who  must  (as  else- 
where throughout  Prussia)  attend  a  short  pedagogical  course  before 
they  begin  to  teach.  There  is  some  diflPerence  of  opinion  between  the 
school  authorities  and  the  masters,  as  represented  in  the  chamber  of 
industry,  as  to  the  proportion  of  teachers  in  these  schools  who  are 
professional  teachers  and  tradesmen,  respectively.  The  school  direc- 
tors tend  to  exaggerate  the  number  of  practical  men;  the  masters  to 
underestimate  their  number.  In  1909-10  there  were  732  teachers  in 
these  schools,  of  whom  19  were  artists,  11  were  masters  in  handwork, 
and  69  were  engineers,  architects,  technicians,  and  the  like.  The 
remaining  633  were  professional  teachers  of  diflFerent  grades.*  The 
masters,  however,  are  not  satisfied  with  the  number  of  practical  men 
teaching,  nor  with  the  extent  to  which  the  instruction  is  practical  and 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  industry  (fachlich).  They  also  wish  more 
subdivision  of  classes,  to  meet  the  needs  of  specialized  trades  or 
branches  of  trades.  In  considering  these  criticisms,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  compulsory  schools  have  been  in  existence  ofily 
since  1905,  and  that  they  are  being  adapted  steadily  closer  and  closer 
to  the  needs  of  industry,  though  they  have  yet  much  to  attain.  The 
drawings  exhibited  show  that  much  very  good  work  has  been  done  in 
the  schools. 

In  the  winter  term  1909-10,  32,320  pupils  attended  these  com- 
pulsory schools,  and  in  1910-11  upward  of  36,000.  The  costs,  paid 
entirely  by  the  city,  were  very  slight,  considering  the  great  number 
attending.  The  total  cost  during  the  fiscal  year  1910  was  1,089,910 
marks  ($261,578.40),  of  which  811,910  marks  ($194,858.40)  was  for 
salaries.'  These  figures  do  not  include  cost  of  buildings,  but  only 
their  maintenance.  Thus,  the  annual  cost,^  aside  from  first  cost  of 
buildings,  was  in  1909-10  $8.09  per  pupil.  No  tuition  fees  are 
charged  in  these  compulsory  schools.  It  must  be  remembered  in 
considering  this  cost  that  assistant  teachers  are  paid  but  3  marks  (72 
cents)  an  hour,  and  other  costs  are  low  more  or  less  in  proportion. 

More  closely  adapted  to  specific  industrial  needs  in  different  trades 
is  a  large  group  of  trade  schools  for  apprentices.  These  schools  are 
quite  various  in  their  nature  and  the  sources  from  which  they  are 
supported.  Eight  of  those  existing  in  1909-10  were  supported  by 
the  city,  the  State,  and  by  guilds,  associations,  and  others  interested. 
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Seyen  were  supported  as  above,  except  that  the  State  furnished  no 
aid,  while  six  were  supported  and  controlled  by  corporations  and 
guilds,  receiving  merely  financial  aid  and  cooperation  from  the  city. 
Of  these  last,  four  were  recognized  as  substitutes  for  the  compulsory 
improvement  school.  Attendance  on  none  of  the  others  freed  from 
the  obligation  to  attend  this  school.  Mpst  of  these  schools  have 
Sunday  or  evening  classes,  or  both,  while  very  few  have  day  classes. 

The  largest  of  these  apprentice  trade  schools  is  the  Trade  School 
for  Book  Printers  (Die  Fachschule  ffir  Buchdrucker),  foimded  in 
1875,  which  I  visited.  It  is  housed  in  a  conmion-school  building, 
where  its  classes  meet  two  evenings  a  week,  from  6  to  8.  Its  courses 
are  of  three  years  duration.  Carefully  planned  by  its  directors  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  their  trade,  and  one  of  the  few  schools  recognized 
by  the  city  as  a  substitute  for  the  compulsory  improvement  school, 
it  is  a  type  of  the  sort  of  school  which  many  employers  most  prefer 
and  a  source  of  great  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  association  which 
founded  and  maintains  it.  This  organization  is  the  association  of 
Berlin  owners  of  book-printing  establishments  (Verein  Berliner  Buch- 
druckereibesitzer).  It  chooses  the  directors  and  supports  the  school, 
except  for  the  rooms  provided  by  the  city.  This  association  was 
once  a  guild,  but  owing  to  the  objection  of  some  of  its  members 
changed  to  the  looser  organization  of  an  association  (Verein). 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  printers  and  the  type- 
setters, who  have  separate  classes.  In  the  winter  term  of  1909-10 
there  were  1,456  pupils  in  the  two  departments.  The  instruction  is 
practically  all  technical,  there  being  no  workshops  except  one  print- 
ing shop.  The  classes  for  printers  include  German,  arithmetic, 
physics,  mechanics,  drawing,  and  trade  theory.  The  classes  for 
typesetters  are  in  German,  Latin,  French,  English,  Greek,  arithmetic, 
trade  theory,  drawing,  setting  of  Greek  and  mathematical  sentences.^ 
All  of  these  courses  are  closely  adapted  to  trade  needs,  the  languages 
and  mathematics,  for  example,  being  studied  only  in  so  far  as  will 
enable  the  apprentices  to  set  type  in  these  subjects.  The  masters 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  school,  in  improved  work 
done  by  the  apprentices. 

Another  group  of  trade  schools  are  the  higher  trade  schools  with 
classes  for  both  journeymen  and  apprentices.  These  include:  the 
Hall  of  Industries  (Der  Gewerbesaal)  and  the  Second  Handworkers' 
School  (Die  Zweite  Handwerkerschule),  supported  wholty  by  the 
the  city;  the  First  Handworkers'  School  (Die  Erste  Handwerker- 
schule), and  the  Building  Trades  School  (Die  Baugewerkschule),  sup- 
ported by  the  city  and  State  jointly;  the  City  Higher  Textile  School 
(Die  St&dtische  Hdhere  Webeschule),  supported  by  city.  State, 
guilds,  associations,  and  interested  individuals;  and  the  Berlin  Cabi- 
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netmakers'  School  (Die  Berliner  Tischlerschule),  supported  by  the 
city  and  by  two  guilds.  Of  these  schools,  two,  the  Hall  of  Industries 
and  the  Berlin  Cabinetmakers'  School,  have,  besides  day  classes  for 
journeymen,  seven  branch  Sunday  and  eyening  schools  each  through- 
out the  city. 

The  Berlin  Cabinetmakers'  School,  which  I  visited,  is  designed 
primarily  for  journeymen  and  masters,  though  it  also  accepts  those 
apprentices  who  have  worked  two  years  at  their  trade.  It  offers 
day  courses  for  40  weeks  a  year  and  of  two  years'  duration.  The 
object  is  to  correct  specialized  training  and  to  fit  its  students  to 
become  technicians,  designers,  foremen,  and  superintendents.  Its 
subjects  are  both  theoretical  and  practical,  as  shown  in  the  following 
standard  course :  ^ 

Subjects  in  the  Berlin  Cabinetmakers*  School. 


Sabjwti. 


Pnotioe  in  artistic  cabinetmalring 

Fnotioe  in  machinery 

Study  of  matariaia 

Cheiniatry 

Bookkeeping 

Trade  aritlunetlc ^. 

Calculation  (of  costs,  etc. ) • . 

Drawing 


Total  hours  per  week. 


Hours  per 

week. 


First 
year. 


20 

4 
4 


2 
2 


10 


48 


Second 
year. 


10 

4 


3 


2 
24 


The  school  has  very  well-equipped  shops  and  turns  out  work  of  a 
commercial  character  and  very  high  grade.  The  design  of  furniture, 
of  modest  as  well  as  of  high  cost,  in  Germany  is  on  the  whole  of  a 
high  artistic  grade.  This  result  is  largely  due  to  the  good  work  of 
such  schools  as  this  and  the  industrial  art  schools.  The  students 
make  original  designs,  and  execute  many  of  them  themselves. 
Others  have  been  used  in  commercial  work.  The  director  is  a  master 
cabinetmaker  and  most  of  the  teachers  are  experts  in  the  trade. 
The  school  limits  itself  to  furniture  making,  the  First  Handworkers' 
School  specializing  in  interior  architecture.  The  school  also  has 
departments  for  turning  and  sculpture. 

In  its  Sunday  and  evening  classes  scattered  throughout  the  city 
instruction  is  given  evenings  from  7  to  9,  and  on  Sunday  mornings. 
The  instruction  is  almost  all  technical,  drawing  being  easily  first  in 
importance,  and  there  being  only  three  subjects  involving  shop  work, 
machine  practice,  turning,  and  modeling  and  sculpture  in  wood. 
The  other  subjects  taught  are  ornament  drawing,  projective  drawing, 
study  of  fastenings  for  and  forms  of  wood,  perspective  and  shadow 
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drawing,  trade  drawing,  chemistry,  trade  arithmetb  and  calculation, 
and  bookkeeping.  The  total  number  of  students  in  day  and  evening 
departments  in  the  winter,  1909-10,  was  816.  The  coat  for  the  year 
1909  ^  was  101,986  marks  ($24,476.64).  The  city  bears  almost  all 
of  this  expense,  the  guilds  contributing  but  little. 

Another  school  visitecl,  the  City  Higher  Textile  Schocd,  was  estab- 
lished to  meet  the  needs  of  the  textile  and  clothing  industries  of 
Berlin.  The  instruction  is  technical  and  the  school  has  many  work- 
shops, but  it  meets  conamercial  needs  as  well  as  industrial.  Many  or 
most  of  its  students,  by  making  cloth  at  its  looms  and  dyeing  them 
in  its  dye  shops,  learn  the  technical  aspects  of  fabrics  that  they  may 
the  better  judge  them  and  so  handle  them  to  better  advantage  in 
conmiercial  dealings.  There  are  both  day  and  evening  departments. 
The  day  department  includes  the  following  commercial  courses  to 
train  in  the  handling  of  cloth:  Design  drawing,  clothing  manufacture, 
lace  making,  hand  and  machine  embroidery,  weaving  and  knitting, 
and  dyeing.*  Many  of  the  students  are  in,  or  expect  to  enter,  textile 
industries.  The  school  meets  the  needs  of  those  in,  or  looking  for- 
ward to,  the  greatest  variety  of  positions.  The  graduates  of  its 
courses  secure  better  positions  because  of  their  study  there. 

These  facts  are  shown  especially  in  the  evening  dyeing  classes, 
which  draw  apprentice  dyers,  technicians,  university  graduates  in 
chemistry,  and  mast^  dyers.  The  classes  must  naturally  be  divided 
into  elementary  and  advanced.  The  results  with  all  of  these  classes 
of  students  are  seen  in  the  attainment  of  special  knowledge  of  the 
chemistry  of  dyeing  and  corresponding  advancement.  Practical  master 
dyers,  for  example,  who  work  ordinarily  by  rough  rule-of-thumb 
methods,  are  enabled  by  this  training  to  test  their  chemicab,  and  by 
this  and  other  means  to  save  materials. 

There  were,  in  the  winter  of  1909-10, 158  pupils  in  the  day  courses, 
339  in  those  on  evenings  and  Sundays.  The  total  cost  in  1909, 
exclusive  of  first  cost  of  buildings,  was  100,525  marks  ($24,126),  of 
which  12,290  marks  ($2,949.60)  was  supplied  by  four  interested 
guilds  and  associations,  including  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

The  First  Handworkers'  School  was  also  visited.  This  school  is  a 
day  and  evening  school  for  apprentices  and  journeymen,  whose  classes 
are  almost  exclusively  theoretical  (technical).  Its  only  workshop  is 
a  small  one  for  book  printers.  The  Second  Handworkers'  School  is 
of  similar  type,  but  with  more  practical  instruction  in  workshops. 
The  Building  Trades  School  has  practically  all  theoretical  instruction, 
while  the  Hall  of  Industries,  a  school  especially  for  the  machine 
trades,  has  much  practical  shopwork  in  addition  to  theoretic 
instruction.    Most  of  the  apprentice  trade  schools  also  have  shops. 

>  TIm  latest  year  of  whidi  I  have  data  od  ooatf . 

•Progmmm  in  Stddtitelten  Hdktren  W^emkuUt  Bnik^  IMl,  pp.  i,  C 
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In  such  higher  or  lower  trade  schools  as  have  workshops  the 
apprentices  and  joumeymeni  many  of  whom  receive  but  a  one-sided 
and  specialized  training  in  their  employer's  shops,  can  learn  some- 
what of  the  operations  as  well  as  of  the  theoretic  basis  of  other 
branches  of  their  trade.  The  improvement  school  can  also  correct 
one-sided  shop  training  to  a  slight  extent,  but  only  by  the  spoken 
and  written  word  (chiefly  the  former)  and  not  by  actual  doing  of  the 
operations  studied. 

Many  specialized  journeymen  who  as  apprentices  learned  but  a 
small  range  of  operations  in  their  employer's  shop  are  enabled  to 
change  their  branch  of  work  and  if  necessary  learn  the  new  branch 
more  quickly  because  of  their  school  training.  In  some  cases  proc- 
esses learned  in  a  trade  school  may  enable  the  future  journeyman 
or  master  to  do  work  which  would  otherwise  have  had  to  be  sent 
out  to  a  special  shop.  Thus  press  gilding,  a  branch  of  bookbinding, 
is  taught  practically  in  Berlin  trade  schools,  but  is  a  class  of  work 
undertaken  by  few  but  special  shops.  The  trade-school  training  is 
sufficient  to  enable  one  who  has  grasped  it  thoroughly  to  carry  on 
press  gilding  commercially,  as  incidental  to  bookbinding. 

The  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  higher  trade  schools  is  very 
evidently  superior  to  that  done  by  improvement  school  pupils.  This 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  age  of  the  pupils,  the  laiger 
proportion  of  practical  men  who  teach,  and,  in  the  more  advanced 
classes,  by  the  weeding  process  which  has  taken  place  at  the  end  of 
the  period  of  apprenticeship,  for  after  this  goal  is  reached  no  com- 
pulsion can  force  the  journeyman  to  attend  school  imless  he  so 
desires,  and  only  those  continue  in  the  trade  school  who  intend  to  do 
their  best  and  desire  to  advance.  Many  apprentices  attend  classes 
volimtarily  in  the  apprentice  trade  schools,  or  evening  departments 
of  higher  trade  schools,  in  addition  to  their  required  attendance  on 
improvement  school.  Such  boys  are  in  many  cases  the  pick  of  the 
apprentices  in  earnestness  and  diligence.  Some  of  the  trade  schools 
have  no  definite  length  of  course,  each  boy  or  man  advancing  as  fast 
as  his  capacity,  application,  and  time  permit. 

A  number  of  guilds  require  all  the  apprentices  of  their  members  to 
attend  a  trade  school.  The  compulsory  guilds  *  especially  in  many 
cases  make  such  requirement,  as  they  are  better  fitted  to  execute  it 
than  are  the  free  guilds.  This  greater  power  is  due  to  their  control  in 
such  matters  over  the  whole  local  trade  in  question.  Such  guild 
compulsion  usuaUy  applies  only  after  the  completion  of  the  appren- 
tice's first  year,  for  the  masters  do  not  consider  that  the  average  boy 
wfll  benefit  much  from  trade  school  until  he  is  at  least  15  years  old 
and  has  had  some  experience  in  his  trade.    The  compulsion  applies 

1  In  1010  there  were  26,004  memben  of  compulsory  guilds,  wlUi  8,887  apprenttoes;  28,007  memben  of 
free  guilds,  with  14,867  apprentices.   OtBchUfta^trida  der  Haniuvktkammtr  tM  BtrUm,  tBOB^tO,  pp.  4»-e7 
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usually  to  a  specific  school  and  lasts  ordinarily  till  the  dose  of  the 
apprenticeship;  that  is,  for  two  or  three  years.  Almost  invariably  it 
requires  attendance  evenings  (and  Sunday  mornings  sometimee); 
that  is,  diuring  the  apprentice's  own  time.  Attendance  on  very  few 
schools  is  accepted  by  the  city  in  lieu  of  attendance  on  the  compulsory 
improvement  schools.^  The  consequence  of  these  facts  is  that  over 
5,000 '  Berlin  apprentices  must  attend  two  schools  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  their  apprenticeship. 

The  chamber  of  industry  has  established  a  number  of  both  theo- 
retical and  practical  master  courses  for  its  district  of  Berlin  and 
environs.  Twenty-foiu*  bookkeeping  courses  were  held  in  190&-10, 
of  30  hours  total  length  each.'  A  course  was  opened  whenever  20 
participants  offered  themselves;  masters  and  journeymen  and  also 
wives  and  daughters  of  masters  were  admitted.  Reviewing  and 
practice  bookkeeping  courses  were  also  given.  Two  courses  under- 
took a  general  study  of  business,  including  such  items  as  the  law  of 
handwork  associations,  struggles  between  employers  and  employees, 
etc.  Fifteen  courses  in  calculation  took  up  cost  accounting  and  the 
like.  Twenty-two  courses  of  very  thorough  scope  and  duration  of 
48  to  60  hours  prepared  journeymen  for  the  master's  examination. 
The  subjects  were  bookkeeping,  calculation,  study  of  notes,  exchange, 
and  checks,  study  of  industry,  industrial  insurance  laws,  associations, 
and  a  study  of  special  trade  and  business  matters  (special  for  each 
trade)  .*  A  course  in  the  law  of  associations  was  also  given  under  the 
chief  union  of  German  industrial -associations.  Seventeen  practical 
master  courses  were  also  given,  of  from  12  to  96  hoiUB  duration  each, 
and  attended  by  345  participants.*  The  Berlin  practical  master 
courses  differ  from  those  in  Hamburg  in  that  they  are  more  con- 
cerned to  lead  the  way  along  trodden  paths  than  in  Hamburg,  where 
the  emphasis  is  all  on  the  latest  methods. 

The  Victoria  Improvement  School  (Die  Viktoria  Fortbildungs- 
schule)  for  girls  and  women,  which  I  visited,  is  a  private  philan- 
thropic school*  some  25  years  old,  rooms  for  which  are  furnished 
by  the  city.  It  includes  industrial,  commercial,  pedagogical,  and 
domestic  science  work.  Some  definite  results  of  the  school's  indus- 
trial training  have  been  noted.  Domestic  training  enables  the  girls 
to  start  as  servants  with  25  instead  of  12  marks  ($6  instead  of  $2.88) 
a  month  and  to  obtain  better  futiure  wage  also.  For  dressmakers, 
milliners,  and  the  like  the  school  training  enables  the  girls  to  secure 
pay,  though  small,  from  the  start,  instead  of  working  for  about  two 

>E.  g.,  of  those  above  znentioned,  on  none  of  the  alz  hi^MU  sduNds,  and  only  on  the  TxMie  Soboolfor 
BookPrlnten. 
*6,55i  apprentices.   th)eraicht,  Supplementary  table. 

•Total  cost,  3,073  marks  (1881^);  per  participant,  £.43  marks  ($1.30).    GesdiAftsbeitaiKi 
«M3  candidates  passed  Uie  master's  eramination  in  190»-10.    n>id.,  pp.  170^  171. 
•Cost,  6,062  marks  ($1,428.67),  total,  or  174  marks  ($4.14)  per  oylta. 
•One  of  two  soch  schools  In  Berlin. 
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years  without  wage,  as  do  almost  all  girls  not  specially  trained.  The 
advance  in  wage  is  also  more  rapid  ihan  for  girls  not  school  trained. 
Several  large  firms  in  Berlin  have  their  own  apprentice  schools. 
I  visited  what  is  probably  the  largest,  that  of  the  monster  works  of 
Siemans  &  Halske,  manufacturers  of  electrical  goods  and  ma- 
chinery. The  company  had  225  apprentices  in  191 1,  who  were  trained 
in  a  special  shop  and  school,  established  in  1908,  and  recognized  by 
the  city  as  a  substitute  for  the  compulsory  improvement  schools. 
The  instruction  includes  the  same  subjects  as  in  these  city  schools^ 
more  specialized,  however,  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  apprentices 
and  with  some  additional  subjects.    The  ciuriculum  is  as  follows:^ 

Curriculum  of  apprentice  school  of  the  SiemenB  and  HaUhe  factory. 


Houn  per  week. 

Subjeoti. 

Fint 
year. 

Seoood 
year. 

ThW 
year. 

Fooith 
year. 

TotaL 

Ottinaxi 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

Artthmetio 

2 

drftctt. 

1 
1- 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

2* 

2 

2* 

2 

Mathematics 

1 

Oalonlstkni 

Bookkeeping 

T>r>wliigT..  7. 1 ....  r , , 

2 

2 
.  1 

Teohnology 

PhTBlos  ind  ohemlstry 

Bleotrioitj. 

2 

H<mn  per  week ....,.». 

0 

7 

8 

0 

27 

• 

After  the  usual  trial  period,  the  apprentices  are  regularly  indentured 
to  the  firm  for  a  period  of  four  years.  During  their  first  year  they 
work  only  in  the  apprentice  shop,  except  when  in  the  adjacent  class- 
rooms. Their  tasks  for  the  first  year  are  in  most  cases  merely  exei^ 
cises,  through  which  they  learn  the  skillful  use  of  tools,  principally 
hand  tools.  The  amount  of  filing  done  is  extraordinaiy,  liiis  type  of 
work  being  regarded  as  an  especially  good  training  in  steadiness  and 
exactness  and  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  trades  prepared  for. 
In  a  few  cases,  as  with  hanmier  heads,  calipers,  and  the  like,  the 
products  are  used  in  the  works.  Throughout  the  first  year  the 
apprentices  receive  no  pay. 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  each  one  is  given  a  chance  to  see  the 
different  departments  of  the  factory  and  to  choose  the  one  in  which 
he  wishes  to  work.  Thereafter  they  work  among  the  journeymen 
in  that  department  of  the  factory  at  regular  commercial  work,  still 
continuing  their  attendance  on  the  school  six  or  eight  hours  a  week. 
During  the  last  quarter  year  of  their  apprenticeship  so  many  of 
tiiem  as  desire  return  to  the  apprentice  shop  to  draw  and  execute 

^ Dipilom  litgenew  R.  von  Vobb: Zwr  Fragt  der  AiuHMimmg  wm  LiikrUn§e»ftl3r  ik  QrouhtduitrU,  '*  IFSvfe- 
tUUUUektUk".    B4t6,mu    Verlag  JuUut  Springer,  BaUta, 
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their  journeyman's  piece.  The  making  of  this  piece  is  desired  by  the 
company,  though  not  required.  Most  of  the  boys  make  it.  The 
journeymen  pieces  on  exhibition  are  a  fine  set,  of  which  the  firm  is 
proud.  In  the  journeyman's  examination,  the  apprentices  of  Siemens 
Halske  stand  superior  to  all  oth^*8  in  the  same  trades  in  Berlin. 

The  examination  passed,  or  the  apprenticeship  merely  ended,  the 
journeyman  or  factory  worker  may  go  into  any  one  of  the  four  chief 
trades  practiced  in  the  factory — that  of  ironworker,  turner,  machinist, 
or  electrician — and  there  speciaUze  more  narrowly  than  before. 

The  officials  of  the  company  with  whom  I  talked  expressed  the 
greatest  satisfaction  with  the  apprentice  school.  Although  yet  so 
young,  it  has  ah*eady  shown  fine  results  in  raising  the  interest  and 
skill  of  those  it  has  trained.  The  company  prefer  their  own  to  the 
city  school,  because  their  own  instruction,  given  entirely  by  engineers 
and  other  industrial  and  commercial  experts  of  the  firm,  is  more 
practical  and  more  closely  adapted  to  the  parallel-shop  training, 
and  to  their  industrial  needs.  A  satisfactory  proportion  of  the  grad- 
uated apprentices,  now  journeymen,  remain  with  the  company. 
Further,  the  apprentices,  considering  their  four-year  term  as  a  whole, 
and  despite  the  cost  of  the  apprentice  school  and  shop  and  the 
unproductive  first  year  of  work,  are  found  to  be  profitable  to  the 
company. 

Looking  over  the  Berlin  industrial  schools  as  a  whole,  we  see  that 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  Germany,  industrial  education  does  not  shorten 
the  period  of  apprenticeship,  except  in  so  far  as  (chiefly  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  employer)  the  taking  out  of  time  for  the  school 
work  may  be  said  to  do  so.  Generally  speaking,  the  schoois  increase 
the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  their  work,  but  this  does  not  apply  to 
all  pupils,  for  in  the  compulsory-improvement  schools  many  of  the 
pupils  are  not  there  from  choice  and  are  lazy  and  indifferent.  There 
is  a  special  demand  by  employers  for  those  who  have  studied  in 
trade  schools,  wherever  such  study  is  optional,  because  of  the  greats 
skill  and  industrial  intelligence  therd[>y  gained.  This  demand  shows 
itself  in  the  better  positions  and  wages  secured  by  those  "v^o  continue 
in  the  trade  schools  more  than  the  minimum  period  required. 

Diligence  in  industrial  school  is  practically  necessary  to  pass  the 
master's  examination,  which,  as  well  as  practical  skill,  requires 
theoretic  knowledge  which  can  be  learned  by  most  only  in  the  schools.^ 
This  fact  is  a  spur  to  some  workers,  but  not  to  all,  for  the  organization 
of  modem  industry,  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
makes  it  hopeless  for  the  majority  of  workmen  to  strive  to  become 
independent,  or  foremen,  or  technicians;  and  to  be  a  master  is  only 
useful  as  a  means  by  which  to  attain  one  of  these  stations.    The 

&  Ot  oucricalum  of  chamber  of  Industry  preparfttory  master'a  aTftmlnatton  ooune,  p.  104,  abovt. 
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majority  of  German  apprentices  look  forward  to  a  lifetime  as  jom'ney- 
men,  or  even  as  specialized  factory  workers  who  have  not  attained 
the  legally  defined  journeyman's  rank— i.  e.,  passed  the  journeymen's 
examination. 

The  industrial  schools  have  had  a  most  salutary  influence  on  the 
journeyman's  examination  in  Berlin,  which  formerly  was  very  poor.* 
The  Germans  set  much  store  on  these  examinations,  as  furnishing 
definite  tests  of  proficiency,  theoretical  and  practical. 

The  school  products  are  not  sold,  except  in  a  few  cases.  Thus 
in  the  Berlin  Cabinetmakers'  School  a  student  may  sometimes  sell 
his  work,  he  in  such  case  paying  the  school  for  the  materials  used. 
In  most  schools  there  are  no  considerable  number  of  commercial 
products  produced,  and  the  schools  usually  prefer  to  keep  the  best 
work  for  exhibition.  The  view  seems  to  be  general  that  workshop 
instruction  of  a  sort  to  be  best  given  in  sdiools  and  commercial 
production  do  not  go  easily  hand  in  hand. 

With  minor  exceptions,  the  Berlin  industrial  schools  accept  as 
students  only  those  actually  working  as  apprentices,  journeymen, 
or  otherwise,  in  the  trade  studied.  There  is  thus  no  undue  increase 
of  the  numbers  entering  single  trades,  for  the  number  studying  each 
trade  is  automatically  adjusted  to  its  needs.  This  is  the  case  with 
practically  all  the  schools  I  visited  and  studied  in  Germany.  There 
is  much  unanimity  on  the  question  as  to  whether  attendance  on  trade 
schools  before  the  student  has  worked  at  the  trade  is  desirable. 
Practical  work  in  industry  is  always  regarded  as  prerequisite  to  trade- 
school  training  received  to  good  eflFect. 

The  expense  of  the  industrial  schools,  though  heavy,  is  regarded 
by  the  taxpayers  as  well  worth  while.  The  city  provides  the  build- 
ings in  every  case.  The  other  expenses  are  shared  as  stated  above. 
The  expense  per  pupil  is  much  greater  in  trade  than  in  improvement 
schools,  and,  as  is  to  be  expected,  higher  in  those  trade  schools  having 
many  shops  and  instructing  advanced  pupils  than  in  others.  The 
trade  schools,  higher  and  lower,  enroll  only  about  one-third  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  that  are  in  the  compulsory  improvement  schools 
(11,754  to  31,466);  while  the  proportion  of  apprentices  in  trade 
schools  is  also  about  one-third  of  those  in  the  compulsory  improve- 
ment schools  (7,293  to  19,928).* 

All  classes  of  people  are  now  well  accustomed  to  the  industrial 
schools  and  favor  them.  The  masters  formerly  opposed  them  as  a 
dass,  but  now  only  a  few  individual  masters  do  so.  In  no  trade,  as  a 
whole,  are  the  masters  now  opposed  to  the  schools.  As  stated  above, 
however,  the  masters  prefer  the  trade  to  the  improvement  schools. 
They  are  not  fully  satisfied  With  the   improvement  schools,  but 

1  Vorachulrat,  Dr.  Carl  Mjchaelis.  •  thwrsioht,  1910,  supplsmeotary  table. 
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not  SO  dissatisfied  as  to  be  conducting  a  campaign  for  any  change. 
The  comparative  attitudes  toward  the  industrial  schools  of  the 
industrial  schoolmen  and  the  employers  indicates  that  these  schools 
are  the  subject  of  chief  interest  to  the  schoolmen,  but  only  one  of  a 
number  of  matters  of  importance  to  the  masters. 

Employers  at  first  opposed  compulsory  attendance  on  improve- 
ment  schools  in  the  daytime.  Now  most  of  them  have  bowed  to 
the  inevitable  and  profess  to  like  the  new  arrangement;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  professed  satisfaction  is  always  genuine. 
Employers  are  more  or  less  favorable  to  the  compulsory  daytime 
attendance;  according  to  the  needs  and  exigencies  of  their  trade,  as 
has  been  described  in  the  case  of  the  Hamburg  employers.^ 

Masters,  most  of  them  guild  members,  are  on  the  directorates  of 
practically  all  of  these  schools.  The  guilds  do  not  in  Berlin,  as  in 
some  other  cities,  supply  models  or  materials  for  school  shops,  except 
in  case  of  guild  schools  and  a  few  others,  but  they  maintain  advisory 
relations  with  them,  especially  dose  in  case  of  the  trade  schools. 

>Glp.O4,oh.0. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  nrDXTSTBIAL  SCHOOLS   OF  HXnnCH. 

Munich,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Bavaria  (Bayern),  is  one  of  the 
most  generally  attractive  cities  of  Germany.  In  1905  its  population 
was  about  583,000.  Brewing  is  its  greatest  industry,  but  many 
artistic  handicrafts  find  here  a  home.  Its  chief  industries  include 
the  manufacture  of  machinery,  bronze,  silver,  and  other  metal  ware, 
furniture,  leather  products  and  gloves,  artificial  flowers,  printing  and 
lithography,  and  glass  staining.  In  Munich,  as  in  south  Germany 
generally,  factories  are  less  and  handwork  more  prominent  than  in 
north  Germany. 

There  were  formerly  guild  schools  in  the  city,  but  there  now  (1911) 
exists  but  on^,  that  for  painters.  The  former  guUd  schools  have  been 
absorbed  into  the  city  school  system  with  the  approval  of  the  guilds. 
The  masters  prefer  the  city  schools,  since  they  save  them  all  expense 
except  the  slight  aid  which  they  give  the  city  schools. 

The  Bavarian  school  law,  under  which  the  local  ordinances  of 
Munich  have  force,  requires  three  years  of  attendance  at  Sunday 
school,  immediately  following  the  compulsory  common  school 
attendance,  of  all  boys  and  girls  not  excused  for  adequate  reason. 
The  Sunday  school  provides  a  minimum  of  but  two  hours  of  instruc- 
tion other  than  religious,  and  may  be  on  Sunday  or  on  week  day. 
But  the  obligation  to  attend  Sunday  school  may  be  fulfilled  by 
attending  an  improvement  school  recognized  by  the  district  govern- 
ment as  an  adequate  substitute,  because  it  has  not  only  special 
(trade)  subjects,  but  enough  of  ihe  general  subjects  characteristic  of 
the  Sunday  school.  The  provisions  of  the  National  Industrial  Law 
pertaining  to  compulsory  improvement  schools^  are  explicitly 
accepted  and  the  compulsion  of  employers  of  boys  and  girls  to  allow 
them  to  attend  such  schools  where  local  ordinance  requires  is 
reiterated.* 

Munich  has  had  an  industrial  continuation  school  for  apprentices 
and  an  industrial  improvement  school  for  journeymen  since  1875. 
These  schools  were  for  years  but  little  specialized,  while  the  appren- 
tice school  gave  no  trade  instruction  at  the  start.  The  present 
organization  of  the  schools  has  taken  its  stamp  from  the  original  and 
resourceful  personality  of  Dr.  Georg  Kerschensteiner,  since  1895 

>  R.  O.  O.,  sees,  lao,  138, 142.    Cf.  oh.  8,  p.  81. 

s  Royal  supreme  law  oonoeming  school  obUgatUms,  June  4, 1908;  amended  March  7, 1006.   Text  In  Baar, 

pp.  19,  ao. 
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snperint^idfflit  of  Munich  sdiools.  In  1900  Dr.  Kerschenstemer 
won  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Erfurt  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  subject  of  the  most  desirable  education  for  boys  between 
the  common-school  and  the  nulitary-service  ages  (from  the  four- 
teenth to  the  twentieth  year).  This  essay,  Staaisburgerliehe  Erzie- 
hang  der  deuischen  Jugend,  has  been  widely  read,  and  in  1910  was 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  ''Education  for  Citizenship."^ 
In  this  book  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  asks:  ''How  must  the  modem 
constitutional  State  fulfill  its  functions?"  The  answer  given  is  this: 
"By  giving  to  everyone  the  most  extensive  education,  one  that 
insures  (a)  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  State  and  (6)  personal 
efficiency  of  the  highest  degree  attainable."'  His  educational 
groundwoiic  is  stated  elsewhere  as  follows: 

The  final  goal  of  all  public  schoolB  which  are  supported  by  public  funds  is  the 
training  of  the  pupils  to  be  useful  citizens.  A  useful  citizen  is  one  who  contributes 
by  his  work,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  attainment  by  the  State  ci  its  goal  as  a 
legal  and  cultural  community.  The  first  task  of  the  school  is  the  promotion,  so  far 
as  may  be,  of  the  skill  as  well  as  joy  in  work  of  the  pupil.  The  second  task  is  the 
early  accustoming  of  the  pupil  to  placing  his  joy  and  skill  in  work  in  the  service  of 
his  companions  and  fellow  men  as  well  as  of  his  own.  The  third  task  is  the  connect- 
ing of  the  so-built-up  readiness  for  service,  consideration,  and  ethical  devotion,  with 
an  insight  into  the  purpose  of  the  State,  so  far  as  such  an  hunght  can  be  developed 
in  the  pupils,  considering  their  position  and  degree  of  maturity.' 

The  relation  of  means  to  end  in  Dr.  Kerschensteiner's  mind  is 
shown  best  by  an  extract  from  an  interview  when  he  was  lecturing 
in  this  country.     He  says: 

The  idea  of  industrial  education  is  not  the  foundation  of  my  work.  The  object  of 
these  schools  is  to  train  citizens.  To  train  citizens  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  what 
is  the  daily  life  of  90  per  cent  of  our  people.  *  Thus  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  the 
workshop  the  center  of  the  school.^ 

Again,  in  his  prize  essay,  he  writes: 

As  a  means  of  insuring  personal  efficiency,  and  so  of  enabling  a  pupil  to  take  that 
part  in  society  which  his  capacities  warrant,  the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  a 
training  in  trade  efficiency.    This  is  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  all  civic  education.' 

In  this  trade  training,  the  foundation  for  the  civic  virtues  is  laid 
in  ''conscientiousness,  diligence,  perseverence,  self-restraint,  and 
devotion  to  a  strenuous  life."* 

The  year  after  coming  into  office  as  superintendent  of  schools,  Dr. 
Kerschensteiner  called  together  the  presidents  of  guilds,  represent- 
ing the  local  industries,  and  proposed  to  them  that  the  city  found  a 
system  of  trade  schools.    They  voted  against  him,  but  he  finally  won 

>  Prt«8l«od,  A.  J.,  traoBlfttor  for  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicafo,  1910. 
•n>id.,pp.21,23. 

*  Kerschensteiner,  Dr.  Oeorg.    OrganizaUon  und  LekrjMnt  der  obUgttorUehen  Faek-  und  /orfWUtrafs* 
•eAttJen/Ar  Kttahen  in  MiLnehen,  mo.    Einieltung,  pp.  S,  9. 

« N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  4, 1910. 
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them  over.  In  1900  lie  persuaded  the  city  to  reorganize  its  school 
system  by  the  introduction  of  an  extensive  system  of  trade  schools. 
There  were  factory  schools  in  existence  at  the  time,  but  as  Dr.  Ker- 
schensteiner  says,  they  were  inadequate,  for  they  shaped  the  boy 
"for  the  factory,  not  for  the  boy."  *  In  tins  connection  it  may  be  well 
to  quote  Dr.  Kerschensteiner's  statemait  that  "nowhere  outside  of 
Russia  have  I  found  such  neglect  of  childhood  as  in  England  and 
America."  To  prevent  such  neglect  in  Munich,  the  industrial 
schools  were  established.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
1906-7  they  have  been  fully  organized  and  in  full  operation. 

There  were  in  1910-11  in  Munich  55  trade  improvement  schools, 
including  2  commercial  schools,  whose  attendance  is  compulsory  for 
apprentices.'  Ten  compulsory  district  continuation  schools  meet  the 
needs  of  the  unskilled  boy  workers  and  of  those  in  trades  having  too 
few  apprentices  to  allow  a  separate  school.  One  compulsory  "help- 
school"  aids  weak-minded  pupils.  Twenty- three  of  the  apprentice 
trade  improvement  schools  have  voluntary  courses  for  masters  and 
journeymen  in  connection  with  them,  and  there  are  other  independent 
courses  and  schools  for  the  same  class  of  workers.  Compulsory  im- 
provement schools  are  also  provided  for  girls. 

The  boys'  improvement  schools  and  the  journeyman  and  master 
courses  are  housed  in  seven  lai^e  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.'  Some  of  the  improvement  school  classes 
overflow  into  the  common  school  buildings.  The  trade  improvement 
schools  are  grouped  in  buildings  according  to  related  trades,  though 
some  trades  are  represented  by  several  schools  in  different  buildings. 
The  school  authorities  profess  themselves  willing  to  organize  a  trade 
school  for  each  trade  having  25  or  more  apprentices.  The  most 
important  trades  have  four  schools,  most  have  only  one,  while  a  few 
petty  trades  have  no  separate  school,  and  their  apprentices  attend  a 
school  in  common.  The  trade  schools,  with  their  groupings  in  the 
several  buildings,  are  as  follows:^  I.  Liebherrstrasse  Industrial 
School: '  (1)  Turners,  brush  makers,  and  related  industries;  (2)  drug- 
gists, and  dealers  in  dye  and  other  materials;  (3)  leather  dressers  and 
hand  shoemakers;  (4)  wood  and  ivOry  carvers;  (5)  chimney  sweeps; 
(6)  coachmen;  (7)  saddlers  and  trunk  makers;  (8)  coopers;  (9)  iron- 
workers (building  and  fine  work);  (10)  smiths;  (11)  joiners  and  cab- 
inetmakers; (12)  shoemakers;  (13)  tapestrers,  decorators,  lace 
makers;  (14)  oven  makers  and  setters;  (15)  watchmakers;  (16)  wagon 
builders.  U.  Pranckhstrasse  School:  (17)  Fine  machinists,  opti- 
cians, and  instrument  makers;  (18)  machine  builders;  (19)  mechan- 

» N.  y.  Trlbnne,  Dec.  4, 1910. 

*  F%mHer  Yakre^teridU  der  m&nnlkhtn  ForiXMiwngt-  und  Ofwerbetehukn  MUnekens.    1910-11. 

s  Value  of  land,  bufldings,  and  equipment,  1010: 4,824,099.85  marka  ($1,157,783.96).    Yahresbericht,  1910-U, 
p.  19. 
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ic8,  electricians,  and  gunmakers;  (20)  ironworkers  (second  depart- 
ment); (21)  joiners  (second  department);  (22)  tinners,  instaJlers, 
fitters'  helpers,  and  metal  stampers;  (23)  bookbinders;  (24)  book 
printers;  (25)  lithographers  and  stone  printers;  (26)  photographers 
and  chemists;  (27)  metal  casters,  brass  fomiders,  and  chasers;  (28) 
tin  casters.  III.  Elisabethplatz  School:  (29)  Coppersmiths;  (30) 
machine  builders  (second  department);  (31)  mechanics,  etc.  (same 
as  19,  second  department);  (32)  ironworkers  (third  department); 
(33)  tailors;  (34)  joiners  (third  department).  IV.  Gotzingerplatz 
School:  (35)  Machine  builders  (third  department);  (36)  mechanics, 
etc.  (third  department);  (37)  ironworkers  (fourth  department); 
(38)  joiners  (fourth  department).  V.  Single  scattered  schools:  (39) 
Bath  assistants,  hairdressers,  and  wigmakers;  (40  and  41)  hotel 
keepers  (2  departments) ;  (42)  gardeners ;  (45)  confectioners  and  pastry 
cooks;  (46)  butchers  (at  the  city  slaughterhouse);  (47)  musicians  and 
music  pupils.  VI.  Louisenstrasse  School :  Journeymen's  and  master's 
courses  chiefly;  also  (48)  masons,  stone  masons,  and  plasterers;  (49) 
dentists;  (50)  jewelers,  gold  and  silver  workers;  (51)stuccoworkersand 
sculptors.  VII.  Westenriederstrasse  School:  Journeymen's  and  mas- 
ters' courses  chiefly;  also  (52)  decoratiye  painters,  lacquerers,  gilders, 
and  cask  painters;  (53)  glaziers,  glass,  enamel,  and  porcelain  painters. 
Vni.  The  Commercial  Improvement  School,  embracing  schools  for 
(54)  those  in  commerce;  (55)  clerks  and  Government  officials. 

All  boys  in  Bavaria  may  leave  the  common  school  when  they  are  14 
years  old  and  girls  when  13,  unless  they  have  completed  it  before. 
About  three-fifths  in  Munich  complete  the  course  without  repeating 
a  year.  They  are  then  usually  14  or  15  years  old.  Of  those  who  do 
not  go  to  a  higher  education,  about  four-fifths  enter  industiy  or  com- 
merce as  apprentices  or  clerks,  and  one-fifth  become  unskilled  or 
juvenile  workers.  Every  boy  in  Munich  who  need  no  longer  attend 
the  common  school  must  attend  a  trade  improvement  (or  continua- 
tion) school  for  at  least  three  years  inunediately  following  the  com- 
mon school  attendance,  and  generally,  if  an  apprentice,  throughout 
his  apprenticeship.  Under  the  National  Industrial  Law  this  obliga- 
tion can  not  last  beyond  the  eijghteenth  year.^  Girls  must  attend 
improvement  school  for  three  years  or  at  least  until  they  are  16  years 
old.'  Compulsory  attendance  for  girls  has  been  found  as  necessary 
as  for  boys,  to  prevent  employers  wishing  cheap  labor  from  employing 
girls  to  the  displacement  of  boys.'  Boys  unusually  well  prepared 
may,  on  evidence  of  their  proficiency,  be  advanced  on  entering  a 
trade  school  a  term,  a  year,  or  even  two  years.    Those  who  have 

1 R.  O.  O.,  sec.  120. 

>  Kencfaeiuteioer:  Faek  «.  Ftrib(l4unif$aehuUn  MitnekeM,  pp.  5,  11;  also:  Satgungm  fikt  A*  FvHkS^ 
HmgtackuUn  der  K.  Haupt-  vnd  RaUenMHait  Mineken,  1906,  see.  20-21,  p.  8. 
•  Sataungen,  8ect.20.   2,3.   p.  8. 
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satisfied  the  nominal  obligation  to  attendance,  but  who  have  not 
reached  the  proper  proficiency,  may  be  required  to  attend  longer, 
but  not  longer  than  the  completion  of  their  eighteenth  year.* 

The  hours  of  instruction  in  the  trade  (including  the  commercial) 
improyement  schools  range  from  7  to  11  per  week,  in  most  cases  8 
to  10  hours,  varying  between  the  different  schools.  By  municipal 
ordinance,  none  of  the  compulsory  instruction  is  given  after  7  p.  m*, 
though  some  voluntary  classes  even  for  apprentices  are  held  later. 
There  are  almost  no  classes  on  Sunday.  Most  of  the  schools  have 
classes  from  4  to  6  hours  consecutively,  usually  in  the  afternoon 
and  early  evening,  though  sometimes  in  the  morning.  The  appren- 
tices thus  attend  either  about  2  half  days  or  about  1  full  day. 
The  abolition  from  among  the  compulsory  classes  of  late  evening 
instruction  improves  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils. 
The  school  year  is  about  10  months. 

The  curriculum  and  general  plan  of  the  trade  (improvement) 
school  for  fine  mechanics  is  typical  of  these  schools.'  In  this  school 
opticians'  and  instrument  makers'  apprentices  study  9  to  9^  hours 
1  day  of  each  week,  closing  at  7,  for  4  years  (in  most  of  the 
schools  for  but  3  years).     The  subjects  taught  are  as  follows:* 

Curriculum  of  the  trade  improvement  school  for  fine  mechanics. 


Subjects. 


Religion 

Biismess  composition  and  reading 

Industrial  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping 

Ethics  and  civics 

Phyidcs 

Trade  drawing 

Practical  instruction  with  study  of  materials  and  processes 

Hours  per  week 


Hours  fA  InstnKJtion. 


First 
year. 


1 
1 
1 
1 

U 

2 

2 


»i 


Second 
year. 


1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 


»i 


Third 
year. 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 


0 


Fourth 
year. 


2 
2 

4 


Religious  instruction  imparted  by  a  priest  or  teacher,  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  appointed  by  the  religious  authorities,  is 
given  in  all  the  trade  improvement  schools.  The  business  com- 
position aims  to  give  familiarity  with  business  forms  and  practice  in 
writing  business  letters.  The  reading  is  so  selected  as  to  have  an 
ethical  value  and  tempt  the  pupils  to  acquire  the  taste  for  good 
reading.  The  industrial  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  is  concerned 
with  practical  problems  of  computation  of  solids,  keeping  personal 
and  business  accoimts,  making  business  estimates  and  the  Uke.    The 

I  Satsungen,  sees.  20,  2, 3.    p.  8. 

s  A  complete  account  of  the  auricula  of  several  other  of  the  Munich  trade  improvement  schools  can  be 
found  in  Bulletin  No.  14  Nat.  Soc.  Promot.  Indus.  Educ.:  "The  trade  oonttnqatlop  schools  of  Munich." 
•  Yahresbericht,  1910-11,  pp.  120, 121. 
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ethics  and  civics  (Lebens-und  bdrgerkunde)  are  designed  to  help  the 
student  to  adjust  himself  to  his  enyironment,  and  include  studies  of 
hygiene,  ethics,  apprenticeship  and  industrial  relations,  history  and 
present  conditions  of  industry,  the  rise  of  mechanics,  the  town,  dis- 
trict. State,  and  nation,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizen 
relative  to  each.  The  physics  is  elementary  and  practical.  The 
trade  drawing  is  practical  and  receives  much  attention.  Dr.  Ker- 
schensteiner  says  of  this  trade  school  as  of  the  others:  "Nothing  is 
drawn  that  is  not  made  in  the  workshop,  and  nothing  made  there 
that  is  not  drawn."  * 

The  practical  instruction  aims  to  make  the  pupils  acquainted  by 
observation  and  practice  with  the  chief  materials,  tools,  processes, 
and  products  of  his  trade.  According  to  Dr.  Kerschensteiner:  ''We 
intend  that  the  boy  shall  understand,  at  least  once,  every  miportant 
process  or  method  in  his  trade,  and  shall  perform  it  himself,  either  in 
miniature,  or,  whenever  possible,  in  real  materials.'' '  In  the  Fine 
Mechanics'  Trade  School  the  different  kinds  of  iron  and  steel,  tem- 
pering, defects,  measurements,  geometrical  forms  and  their  produc- 
tion, hand  and  machine  tools,  other  metals,  filing,  turning,  and  other 
growingly  complex  measurements  and  processes  are  studied  and 
practiced. 

Other  German  industrial  schools  than  those  in  Munich  have  work- 
shops, and  the  presence  of  these  is  practically  universal  in  higher 
trade  schools,  as  those  for  journeymen  or  masters.  Many  other  im- 
provement schools  also  have  workshops.  But  nowhere,  as  in  Mimich, 
do  workshops  in  the  improvement  schools  play  so  large  a  part  through- 
out a  comprehensive  system  as  in  the  work  of  those  schools.  In  most 
other  German  improvement  school  systems  workshops  are  incidental. 
Here  they  are,  as  they  are  intended  to  be,  the  center  and  focusing 
point  of  the  whole  instruction.*  In  number  of  workshops,  in  their 
general  application  to  all  the  industrial  trade  schools,  and  in  the 
time  given  to  instruction  in  them  also,  the  Munich  industrial  schools 
are  regarded  universally  as  the  leading  example  of  workshops  in  the 
improvement  schools.  Wherever  in  conversation  the  question  as  to 
the  expediency  of  such  shops  was  raised,  the  names  of  Kerschen- 
steiner and  Munich  were  quick  to  appear  as  the  leading  theoretical 
exponent  and  the  practical  example,  respectively,  of  the  system.  I 
shall  return  later  to  the  discussion  of  these  workshops,  the  crux  of 
the  Munich  industrial  school  svstem. 

The  practical  classes  average  12  to  15  pupils  per  teacher;*  the 
theoretical  classes,  30  to  40.    The  trade  classes  were  formerly  laiger, 

^ • 

1  Kflnofaeoiteiiier:  Jbek-  und  FortbUiufiffttekulen,  p.  13.  Teaotaera  in  the  trade  tehoole  my  this  OMxim 
if  not  oeiried  out  literally. 

iNew  York  Trihoae,  Dee.  4, 1010. 

•  Kteaohmtelner,  O.  ''The  organintloo  of  the  oontiBoatioo  udbool  in  Kunieh,"  p.  19.  Xta  three  le» 
toieeiete. 

« With  extremes  or  perhape  10  and  94. 
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but  were  found  to  be  unsuccessful.  Where  a  school  has  more  than 
one  class  of  each  grade,  the  better  and  the  poorer  pupils  are  placed 
in  separate  classes.  Examinations,  practical  and  theoretical,  are 
held  at  the  close  of  the  courses,  and  certificates  given  to  those  who 
pass  them. 

The  teachers  of  the  theoretical  subjects  are  almost  all  common 
school  teachers;  those  of  the  practical  (workshop)  subjects  are  chiefly 
masters  and  journeymen  of  the  respective  trades.  The  teachers  in 
the  trade  improvement  schools  (excluding  the  commercial  schools) 
are  classed  as  follows  (June,  1911):  Head  teachers,  106;  chief  indus- 
trial teachers,  40;  common  school  teachers,  103;  teachers  from  in- 
dustrial positions,  88;  those  from  other  positions,  29.  Thus  88  out 
of  366  teachers  in  these  schools  are  practical  industrial  workers 
(masters  and  journeymen).*  The  practical  men — ^masters  and  joiuv 
neymen — who  teach  trades  are  required  to  attend  for  two  years  a 
class  in  teaching  principles  and  m'ethods,  taught  by  a  city  school 
inspector.  Some '  teachers  of  trade  subjects  (such  as  trade  drawing, 
study  of  materials,  and  industry  and  workshop  instruction)  are 
common  school  teachers  who  have  learned  somewhat  of  the  technic 
of  the  trades  in  commercial  shops.  The  masters  are  satisfied  with 
all  but  these  teachers  but  do  not  believe  that  they  can  give  first-rate 
practical  workshop  and  other  trade  instruction.  The  trade  teachers 
are  paid  96  marks  ($23.04)  for  each  hour  a  week  taught  through  the 
year.  The  other  teachers  receive  specified  amoimts,  from  $720  to 
$1,300,  with  retiring  pensions  for  long  service.' 

The  relation  of  the  Munich  trade  schools  to  the  employers  and 
guilds  is  peculiarly  close.  The  chambers  of  commerce  and  industry 
nominate  such  guild  members  as  are  eligible  to  the  school  directo- 
rates, and  each  directorate  must  include  at  least  one  member  (and 
may  have  as  many  as  three)  of  the  group  of  trades  served  by  the 
school.  The  nominated  body  of  eligibles,  which  includes  most  of 
the  trade  leaders  in  the  city,  may  inspect  the  schools,  advise  as  to 
instruction,  propose  trade  teachers,  take  part  in  the  oral  and  inspect 
the  written  examinations.  The  employers  in  each  trade  are  also 
consulted  as  to  the  hours  for  the  compulsory  and  other  instruction 
most  satisfactory  to  them.  In  return  the  employers  are  expected 
to  and  do  aid  the  schools  by  advice,  gift,  or  loan  of  materials,  models, 
and  tools,  and  by  watching  over  the  regular  attendance  of  their 
apprentices  or  other  boys  and  girls  employed.*  At  first  the  guilds 
and  individual  masters  aided  the  schools  by  supplying  tools,  mate- 
rials, and  models,  and  they  still  do  so  somewhat,  but  in  the  main 
they  now  find  it  more  convenient  to  contribute  instead  small  sums 

1  Compiled  from  flgures  In  Yahresbericht,  1010-11,  pp.  40^^19. 

I  "A  fBw  only/'  said  a  tMctaer;  "A  growing  nnmber/'  said  the  cliamber  of  Industry. 

•Sadler,  oh.  19. 

«  Batnzngan,  Dee.  17,  p.  7. 
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through  their  guilds.    Masters  who  belong  to  no  guild  must  con- 
tribute a  like  amount  directly. 

The  10  district  continuation  schools  are  primarily  for  unskilled 
workers,  though  a  few  apprentices  of  scattering  small  trades  attend 
also.  They  require  attendance  for  eight  hours  a  week  for  two  years. 
Their  several  curricula  diflFer  but  slightly,  and  are  represented  by 
that  of  the  PUnganstrasse  school:^ 

Curriculum  of  the  Plirhganstrasse  district  school. 


Subjects. 

Hours  of  in- 
struction. 

First 
year. 

Second 
yew. 

Heiiidcvn T 

1 

■f 

1 
2 

Composition  and  reedine ' 

11 

Arithmetic! 

Ethics  and  civics 

QymnMties 

luntlfti  tr^taipg  and  drawing 

2 

Hours  per  week 

8 

8 

1  Alternately  1  and  2  hours. 

The  arithmetic  is  designed  to  aid  the  pupil  to  keep  his  accounts 
and  to  understand  simple  dealings  with  banks,  with  the  national 
insurance  funds,  and  the  like.  The  ethics  and  civics  is  much  the  same 
as  for  apprentices,  but  with  no  special  application  to  any  trade. 
The  manual  training  and  drawing  aim  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
boys  in  things  mechanical,  that  some  may  seek  to  enter  the  trades, 
and  to  prepare  them  the  bettor  for  entrance  into  the  trades  and 
trade  schools.' 

The  higher  trade  schools  include  day  trade  schools,  and  courses  for 
journeymen  and  masters.  Some  of  these  occupy  buildings  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  them,  while  23  are  connected  with  improve- 
ment schools  of  the  same  trade.  Attendance  on  all  of  these  schools 
is  purely  voluntary.  There  is  a  day  trade  school  for  woodworking 
and  interior  furnishing,  with  55  students,  and  a  day  trade  school  for 
artistic  bookbinding  with  25  students  (1910-11).  In  each  of  the  two 
large  buildings  given  over  chiefly  to  higher  trade  courses,  there  are 
both  Sunday  and  evening  schools  for  journeymen  and  masters 
engaged  in  industry,  and  day  courses  of  36  to  42  hours  total  dura- 
tion for  the  same  classes  of  workers  when  out  of  work.  Two  public 
halls  give  opportunity  for  drawing  practice  and  for  instruction  for 
those  in  the  building  trades,  one  in  free-hand  and  the  other  in  trade 
drawing.    All  of  these  courses  are  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience 

1  Yahresbericht.  1010-U,  p.  391. 

I  Kerschensteiner:  Faeh-  und  ForMldunift$ehuUn  MUneheru,  pp.  329-33L 
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of  those  to  be  benefited  and  thus  are  adapted  to  special  trade 
exigencies.  Short  courses  are  quickly  arranged,  if  need  be,  when  any 
considerable  unemployment  causes  temporary  demand  for  them. 
Apprentices,  when  their  period  of  compulsory  attendance  is  over, 
liking  the  new  freedom,  usually  do  not  attend  any  school  for  two  or 
three  years.  Many  move  to  other  States.  But  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  journeymen,  when  they  reach  the  age  of  20  to  22,  return 
to  the  public  trade  schools  for  further  and  voluntary  work.  Journey- 
men and  masters  up  to  50  years  of  age  are  found  in  these  schools. 

Education  for  girls  has  not  received  much  attention  as  yet  in 
Munich.  Improvement  schools  for  girls  require  but  three  hours  a 
week  attendance,  which  period  will  be  doubled  from  1912  on.  There 
is  not  large  need  as  yet  for  industrial  schools  for  women  in  Munich. 
They  go  into  but  few  industries — the  women's  industries,  as  house- 
keeping and  domestic  service,  dress  and  hat  making,  photography, 
etc.,  besides  commercial  work.  Girls  are  free  to  attend  the  boys' 
trade  schools,  if  they  wish.  Domestic  science  is  the  chief  study  in 
the  compulsory  improvement  schools.  A  voluntary  improvement 
school  with  general,  commercial,  and  household  subjects;  a  volun- 
tary eighth  class  of  the  common  school;  and  two  private  schools 
subsidized  by  the  city — the  Riemerschmid  Commercial  School  and 
the  Woman's  Work  School — also  minister  to  the  wants  of  girls  and 
women. 

There  were  in  June,  1910-11,*  in  the  55  trade  improvement 
schools,  9,330  pupils;  in  the  127  journeymen's  classes,  2,733,  of 
whom  450  were  in  day  trade  schools  and  courses;  in  the  10  dis- 
trict continuation  schools,  1,018;  in  the  compulsory  improve- 
ment schools  for  girls,  about  7,500.  The  total  cost  of  all  these 
schools,  except  those  for  girls,  was  in  1910-11  1,169,781.47  marks 
($280,746.66).  This  included  120,000  marks  ($28,800)  for  new 
buildings,  repairs,  and  rent,  but  takes  no  account  of  the  original  cost, 
interest,  or  sinking  fund,  on  a  property  in  land,  buildings,  and  fur- 
nishings valued  at  4,824,099.85  marks  ($1,157,783.96).  The  cost  in 
1910-11,  exclusive  of  existing  permanent  plant,  for  all  pupils,  except 
girls,  was  98.42  marks  ($21.46)  per  pupil.'  The  pupils  in  the  improve- 
ment schools  pay  no  regular  tuition  fees,  and  but  trifling  fees  for  the 
use  of  materials,  etc.  Those  in  the  higher  trade  schools  pay  small 
fees,  as  50  cents  to  $1  a  month.  The  city  common  schools  cost  93 
marks  ($22.32)  per  pupil,'  which  shows  the  improvement  schools  to 
be  not  very  expensive  in  comparison.  The  taxpayers,  however, 
sometimes  grumble  at  these  heavy  expenses,  but  the  city  adminis- 
tration is  liberal  with  the  schools  notwithstanding. 

>  Yahresbericht,  lOlO-U. 

I  Computed  from  figures  In  Yahresbericht,  1910-n;  especially  pp.  17-10. 

•  Kencbensteiiier:  Tbe  Continuatkni  School  in  Munich,  in  Three  Lectures,  p.  24. 
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The  results  of  the  trade  improyement  schools  are  evident  in  better 
work  done  by  the  apprentices,  especially  shown  by  better  journey- 
men's examinations.^  In  1907,  the  guilds  or  associations  of  mastw 
printers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  tapestrers  declared  that  the 
journeymen's  examinations  were  better  on  account  of  the  improve- 
ment schools.'  The  results  on  specialization  are  favorable,  enabling 
a  specialized  apprentice  as  a  journeyman  to  learn  another  branch  of 
his  trade  more  quickly  than  he  could  do  without  the  school  training.' 

The  school  attendance  has  been  bettered  by  the  change  in  the 
tjpe  of  improvement  schools,  as  has  also  the  attention  and  zeal  of 
the  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  employers  differ  as  to  whether  this 
improvement  extends  also  to  the  shops  where  the  pupils  work.  The 
pupils  quite  generally  like  the  schools,  often  better  than  the  shops. 
The  technical  and  especially  the  practical  training  (workshop) 
attracts  them  most.  A  number  of  masters  or  guilds  claim  to  see  an 
improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  boys  attributable  to  the  schools.^ 

The  masters  regard  these  schools  as  equally  efficient  as  the  former 
guild  schools.'  In  general,  with  qualifications  to  be  noted  later,  the 
masters  are  satisfied  with  the  new  industrial  schools.  One  patent 
and  avowed  reason  for  the  approval  of  the  masters  is  that  the  public 
schools  save  them  money  formerly  spent  on  guild  schools.  Most 
individual  masters  and  the  majority  in  most  trades  are  fairly  well 
satisfied  with  or  at  least  tolerate  the  compulsory  day  instruction. 
Some  trades  as  a  whole,  as  the  smiths  and  the  wrought-iron  workers,' 
are  actively  opposed  to  this  system  because  it  disturbs  their  work 
greatly,  the  journeymen  in  these  trades  working  always  with  the 
immediate  aid  of  apprentices.  The  bakers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
actively  for  the  day  attendance,  since  their  work  is  at  night.'  More 
and  more,  as  also  in  other  cities  in  Oermany,  employers  are  coming 
not  only  to  tolerate  but  to  actively  call  for  the  use  of  working  hours 
for  compulsory  instruction.  Thus,  for  example,  the  guilds  of  copper- 
smiths, joiners,  and  typesetters  declare  the  day  attendance  to  be 
superior  to  the  evening,  and  state  or  imply  that  it  is  worth  whatever 
extra  cost  it  involves  to  the  employer.'  The  employers  in  some  cases 
pay  the  same  wages  to  their  apprentices  or  imskilled  workers  as  if 
part  of  their  working  day  were  not  given  to  school  work.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  boy  must  accept  a  lower  wage  on  this  accoimt. 

Of  the  school  workshops,  the  approval  of  the  masters  is  much  less 
imanimous  and  is  generally  more  qualified  when  given.  Of  the 
opinions  of  guilds  and  other  employers'  associations,  published  by 

1  Handwerkskammer,  Mimicb. 

*Berkhi  Uber  He  BewMrung  der  NkUdettaUung  itr  gewatUeheu  FortMUmagudttUm  MlbHchata,  tUT, 
ftp.  /-5. 

*  Hai^vMTktkammeT,  li^ntktn, 
« Bericht  After  BewfUiTung. 
*Schlo88ers. 

•  Berkki  Hber  Bewdhrung,  pp.  2,  S. 
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the  school  board  in  1907,  a  majority  expressed  approval  of  the  tech- 
nical training,  but  few  specifically  of  the  practical  (workshop)  train- 
ing. Those  guilds  specifically  approving  the  workshop  instruction 
were  those  of  the  lithographers  and  stone  printers,  tin  casters,  drug- 
gists (of  all  Bavaria),  wrought-iron  workers,  and  butchers.  Those 
specifically  opposed  to  the  workshop  instruction  were  the  guilds  of 
fine  mechanics  and  opticians,  joiners,  sculptors,  and  stucco  workers,^ 
and  potters.'  The  most  pronoimced  opposition  came  from  the 
association  of  fine  mechanical  and  optical  businesses  in  Munich. 
This  association  declared  that  the  apprentice  thinks  the  school 
instruction  only  is  of  much  value;  that  the  practical  instruction 
is  not  comprehensive  enough  to  be  of  much  value;  that  the  draw- 
ing is  the  only  technical  training  given  of  much  value;  that  the 
school  has  not  the  equipment  to  teach  specialized  machine  work, 
as  gear  cutting;  that  first-rate  practical  teachers  can  not  be  secured 
by  the  schools  at  the  low  salaries  they  pay;  and  that,  finally,  the 
practical  work  of  the  school  can  never  be  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
commercial  shop.* 

The  eyes  of  all  Germany  have  been  on  the  Munich  schools  and 
their  workshops,  and  many  men  in  industrial  schools  and  in  industry 
in  other  parts  of  Germany  have  well-developed  opinions  on  the  Mu- 
nich schools  and  have  watched  the  results  of  their  shops.  The 
impression  that  has  gone  out  does  not  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
favorable  to  the  school  shops.  In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  discuss 
the  general  question  of  shops  in  the  improvement  schools;  suffice  it 
here  to  note  some  typical  opinions  on  the  Munich  experiment.^ 
l*he  Munich  improvement  schools  are  claimed  to  work  in  opposition, 
in  many  cases,  to  the  training  given  by  the  masters,  and  to  be  regarded 
by  the  masters  as  not  practical.  The  teachers  are  often  primarily 
theoretical,  and  do  not  know  thoroughly  what  they  try  to  teach; 
and  even  when  practical  men,  the  school  comes  so  to  mold  them  that 
their  teaching  develops  a  theoretical  tinge.  The  most  extreme 
statement  met  was  'Hhe  Munich  experiment  has  failed,  though 
some  Munich  masters  approve  of  it."  • 

On  the  whole,  the  masters  in  Munich  now  approve  of  workshops  in 
the  schools,  but  only  as  aids  to  the  theoretical  instruction.  As  such 
aids  they  regard  the  school  workshops  as  of  proved  value  when  in 
the  hands  of  masters  of  their  crafts."  They  do  not  regard  these 
shops  as  practicable  substitutes  for  training  in  conmiercial  shops, 
and  do  not  desire  them  to  become  such.     Thus  the  positive  declara- 

1  The  representativeness  of  this  view  questioned  by  the  school  authorities. 

*BerielU  Uber  Bewdkrung. 

sibid.,pp.  8. 9. 

« Also  without  discussing  here  any  bias  which  the  makers  of  these  criticisms  may  have. 

>  All  of  the  views  expressed  in  this  paragraph  are  from  chambers  of  industry  or  masten  and  guild  mamben. 

•  Haadwerkskammer,  Mflnchan. 
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tion  of  the  bookbinders'  guild:  ''The  school  can  never  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  the  workshop  training/'  ^  They  are  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  the  so-called  teaching  workshops  (Lehrwerkst&tten), 
where  a  boy  just  out  of  common  school  is  to  learn  his  trade  entirely, 
with  no  apprenticeship  whatever.* 

The  school  authorities,  and  especially  Dr.  Kerschensteiner,  take 
these  school  workshops  much  more  seriously.  They  may  have  no 
idea  of  altogether  displacing  apprenticeship,  but  they  certainly  aim 
not  only  to  aid  the  theoretical  instruction  but  to  impart  positive 
practical  instruction  also.  The  fact  that  in  some  of  the  schools  they 
go  systematically  over  those  elementary  operations  of  the  trade 
which  would  be  taught  and  practiced  in  all  shops '  indicates  a  more 
or  less  conscious  endeavor  to  do  what  would  probably  be  disclaimed 
were  it  put  boldly:  To  teach  the  whole  trade,  and  thus  reUeve  the 
master  of  all  burden  of  teaching  his  apprentice.  This  aim  has  cer- 
tainly taken  possession  of  one  school  oflScial  whom  I  questioned  and 
represents  his  view  of  the  aim  and  function  of  the  schools.  One  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  faced,  were  such  a  tendency  to  continue, 
and  the  school  shops  to  be  efficient  enough,  would  be  the  acceptance 
of  this  condition  by  the  masters,  and  the  gradual  shifting  to  public 
shoulders  of  the  teaching  burden  formerly  borne  by  the  employer. 
To  reshift  this  burden  back  again,  were  that  desired  later,  might 
prove  much  more  difficult  than  its  assumption. 

To  the  school  authorities — which  means  primarily  to  Dr.  Kerschen- 
steiner — the  practical  or  workshop  instruction  is  the  base  of  the 
whole  superstructure.^  In  it  the  interest  of  the  pupils  is  to  center 
(as  it  has  largely  done),  and  from  it  the  theoretical  instruction  is  to 
take  meaning  and  shape.  It  is  to  be  chief,  though  the  masters 
would  have  it  subordinate.  And  why  this  great  emphasis  on  the 
school  workshops ?    The  best  reply  is  in  Dr.  Eerschensteiner's  words: 

The  essential  reason  why  the  continuation  school  should  not  become  a  purely 
theoretical  school  is  that  its  limitation  to  theoretical  instruction  would  form  an  almoflt 
insuperable  barrier  to  transforming  our  schools  into  educational  institutions  for  com- 
munity life.* 

Here  we  see  again  Dr.  Eerschensteiner's  philosophy  of  education. 
His  basic  purpose  is  not  industrial,  but  ethical  and  civic.  It  is  no  part 
of  my  present  purpose  to  evaluate  these  schools  from  the  ethical  and 
civic  standpoint,  supremely  important  though  that  be.  The  theory 
looks  sound,  and  the  prospects  of  its  successful  working  out  seem 
good.    But  in  the  process  is  there  not  great  danger  that,  as  in  our 

1  Bericht  fiber  Bewihmng,  p.  1. 

iHandwerkBkamxner,  Mlhicbeii. 

a  Thus  in  the  school  described  above,  for  fine  mech«iiio8. 

*  Bericht  Qber  Bew&hning,  p.  7.  Kerschensteiner.  The  ContiiiiMtioii  Sohool  In  ICimloh.  tn  Time 
Lectures,  p.  10. 

*  Kerschensteiner:  Continuation  Sohool,  p.  2S. 
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manual-training  movement,  the  industrial  resiilts  may  become  but 
slight  and  the  whole  movement  be  or  become  dominantly  cidtural? 

Of  the  journeymen  and  master  courses  and  schools  I  need  only  say 
that  they  are  quite  satisfactory.  Workshops  in  such  schools  are  not 
subject  to  some  of  the  difficulties  that  assail  them  in  the  improvement 
schools.  Like  more  or  less  similar  schools  in  the  United  States,  these 
higher  schools  are  generally  recognized  as  efficient  in  their  training  of 
skilled  journeymen,  technicians,  designers,  foremen,  and  masters. 

Finally,  the  trade-improvement  schools  of  Munich  must  be  looked 
ui>on  as  an  experiment  not  long  enough  established  to  have  final  judg- 
ment passed  upon  them.  Their  future  development  and  results  on 
industry  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  those  desirous  of  promoting 
industrial  education  and  efficiency  the  world  over. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

SESITLTS   OF  THE  IKDUSTBIAI   SCHOOLS. 

Haying  shown  the  organization  and  the  workings  of  the  industrial- 
school  systems  in  three  important  centers,  I  shall  turn  now  to  the 
wider  field  embraced  by  all  the  cities  in  which  I  studied  the  industrial- 
education  situation,  and  present  certain  results  which  have  come  from 
the  schools  in  these  cities,  the  attitude  of  the  industrial  employers  to 
them,  and  certain  problems  which  have  arisen  as  to  their  most  effi- 
cient working.  The  data  contained  in  this  chapter  are  derived  from 
my  inquiries  of  chambers  of  industry,  school  directors  and  teachersi 
and  others.  The  statements  as  to  the  attitudes  of  employing  masters 
are  almost  always  made  on  the  authority  of  the  local  chamber  of 
industry,  the  body  of  all  others  best  fitted  by  intimate  knowledge  of 
and  relations  to  the  masters  of  the  district  to  represent  their  views. 
What,  then,  have  been  the  results,  up  to  the  present  time,  of  this 
extensive  plant  and  patient  effort  ?  Can  we  speak  with  assurance  of 
these  schools  as  institutions  which  have  accomplished,  in  measure, 
that  for  which  they  were  established  ? 

In  every  city  visited,  and  with  regard  to  practically  every  school 
or  set  of  schools  of  which  the  inquiry  was  made,  the  masters  held  that 
the  industrial  schools  resulted  in  the  training  of  better  apprentices 
and  more  highly  skilled  workmen.  These  good  results  were  not  forth- 
coming in  equal  degree  from  all  the  schools.  In  general,  the  masters 
regard  the  results  of  the  trade  schools  as  superior  to  those  of  the 
improvement  schools ;  and  the  results  of  the  more  specialized  improve- 
ment schools,  called  sometimes  trade-improvement  schools,  as  supe- 
rior to  those  more  general  in  nature.  The  higher  trade  schools,  again, 
are  almost  always  spoken  of  with  more  enthusiasm  and  as  showing 
more  marked  results  in  increased  skill  than  the  lower  schools.  This 
fact  can  be  attributed  to  the  greater  age,  maturity,  and  acquaintance 
with  industry  of  their  pupils,  almost  all  of  whom  attend  voluntarily, 
and  thus  only  when  they  reaUy  desire  to  learn.  The  well-equipped 
shops  in  such  schools  may  also  explain  their  results  in  part. 

In  many  of  the  improvement  schools  it  was  stated  that  the  schools 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  their  work,  but  in  others  the 
qualification  was  made  that  this  was  true  not  of  all  the  pupils,  but 
merely  of  the  better  sort.  Some  of  the  pupils  attend  merely  because 
they  must  and  take  but  little  interest  in  the  school  work.  So  far  as 
the  results  on  the  interest  of  the  pupils  is  concerned  school  workshops 
seem  to  be  of  advantage,  though  the  kdded  interest  engendered  by 
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them  in  the  school  work  may  or  may  not  in  each  case  extend  to  the 
pupil's  own  shop.  To  the  question  if  there  was  a  special  demand  for 
pupils  of  the  industrial  schools  the  usual  reply  was:  ''Yes,  where 
attendance  is  optional,  but  not  where  all  the  apprentices  must  attend." 
In  a  few  cases  it  was  stated  that  higher  wages  resulted  from  attend- 
ance on  improvement  schools;  invariably  this  was  the  case  with  the 
higher  trade  schools.  In  Dresden  an  official  of  the  Saxon  ministry 
of  the  interior  stated  that  the  masters  could  turn  out  better  work 
because  of  the  training  received  in  the  schools  by  their  workers. 

The  journeymen's  and  masters'  ^laminations  are  looked  to  by  the 
masters  and  schoolmen  as  concrete  evidences  of  proficiency.  They 
give  definiteness  to  the  results  of  the  industrial  schools.  In  almost 
all  the  cities  visited  it  was  stated  that  the  industrial  schools  had 
improved  the  journeyman's  examination,  and  in  a  few  cities  that  they 
had  also  resulted  in  better  master's  ^laminations.  In  a  number  of 
cases  the  improvement  in  the  jomneyman's  examination  was  said 
to  be  due  directly  to  the  improvement  school.  I  was  told  in  several 
cities  that  the  examinations  were  better  in  the  city  than  in  the  coun- 
try. Part  of  this  difference  is  due  doubtless  to  the  better  industrial 
schools  possessed  by  the  cities. 

The  industrial  schools,  as  a  whole,  have  a  salutary  influence  on 
specialization.  The  improvement  schools,  whose  results  in  this  re- 
spect do  not  compare  with  those  of  the  trade  schools,  influence  special- 
ization chiefly  by  broadening  the  industrial  outlook  of  the  apprentices, 
giving  them  a  more  or  less  general  understanding  of  the  related 
branches  of  their  trade.  The  trade  schools,  especially  the  higher 
ones,  can  and  do  as  a  rule  teach  enough  of  the  practical  as  well  as  of 
the  theoretical  aspects  of  a  whole  trade  or  large  branch  to  add  greatly 
to  the  worker's  industrial  resource.  As  a  result  of  the  trade-school 
training,  many  workers  are  able,  when  necessity  prompts,  to  learn 
more  quickly  than  otherwise  a  related  branch  of  their  trade. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  masters  toward  the  industrial  schools 
is,  in  every  case  of  which  I  learned,  favorable.  The  employers 
usually  prefer  trade  (improvement  or  other)  schools  to  the  more 
general  types  of  improvement  schools.  In  most  cities  the  masters 
prefer  the  city  industrial  to  the  guild  schools.  Many  of  these  now 
no  longer  exist,  having  been  taken  over  by  the  city  or  died  a  natiural 
death  when  the  city  schools  became  compulsory.  The  masters  are 
saved  money  by  the  city  schools,  which  they  formerly  spent  on  the 
guild  schools,  which  pleases  them.  In  most  cases  they  regard  the 
city  schools  as  equally  efficient  to  the  guild  schools  or  nearly  so.  In 
Coblenz  the  masters  have  no  special  preference  for  the  guild  schools, 
if  only  they  have  control  enough  to  insyre  that  the  instruction  be 
practical;  that  is,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  industry.  In  two  Saxon 
cities,  however,  Dresden  and  Chemnitz,  the  masters  prefer  the  guild 
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to  the  city  schools.  In  Saxony  the  guild  schools  are  numerous  and 
important. 

Attendance  on  compulsory  improvement  schools  is  being  more  and 
more  shifted  to  the  daylight  hours.  The  superior  advantage  of  the 
daytime  to  the  evening  for  courses  of  this  sort  is  intensified  by  the 
compulsory  nature  of  the  attendance.  If  all  those  between  certain 
ages  and  engaged  in  industry  and  commerce  are  required  to  attend 
evening  classes,  as  was  the  case  throughout  much  of  Germany  till 
recently,  certainly  many  will  be  present  in  the  schools  whose  interest 
and  endurance  does  not  permit  them  to  benefit  from  the  extra  tasks 
at  the  close  of  the  day.  Such  has  been  German  experience;  and  con- 
sequently we  find  compulsory  improvement  school  classes  shifted 
ever  more  and  more  into  the  circle  of  the  hours  of  the  working  day, 
however  closely  guarded  by  employers.  The  reader  who  sees  state- 
ments concerning  some  German  schools,  that  they  have  no  classes  in 
the  evening;  should  realize  that  by  this  the  Germans  understand 
not  later  than  8  p.  m. 

The  attitude  of  the  masters  toward  compidsory  day  attendance  of 
apprentices  and  other  youthful  workers  on  improvement  schools 
varies  greatly  between  the  cities  visited,  and  somewhat  between  the 
several  trades.  In  the  earlier  da3rs  of  compulsion  the  initiative  in 
securing  legislation  was  usually  taken  by  others  than  the  masters, 
and  the  masters  were  in  most  cases  opposed.  In  the  last  few  years, 
since  the  experiment  has  proved  useful  to  industry  in  many  parts  of 
Germany,  the  masters  have  in  some  cases  even  taken  the  initiative 
in  seeking  to  establish  compulsory  attendance.^  The  attitudes  vary 
from  strong  opposition,  as  in  Dresden  and  Chemnitz,  through  the 
several  stages  of  opposition,  as  in  Barmen,  Elberfeld,  and  Dortmund, 
to  toleration,  as  in  Berlin,  Frankfort  on  Main,  and  Dusseldorf ;  to 
approval,  as  in  Magdeburg,  Leipzig,  Munich,  Goblenz,  and  Duisburg; 
to  special  desire  for  compulsory  attendance,  as  in  Plauen,  Elssen,'  and 
Aachen  (Aix  la  Chapelle).  It  must  not  be  understood  that  all  masters 
or  even  most  masters  in  all  trades  agree  in  their  attitude;  the  above 
statements  indicate  merely  the  general  reaction  to  compulsory  attend- 
ance. In  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Munich,  Barmen,  and  Dortmund  it  was 
specifically  stated  that  the  masters  were  not  in  entire  agreement 
among  themselves  as  to  their  attitude,  and  that  in  Elberfeld  and 
Dusseldorf  there  was  no  unanimity  at  all  on  the  matter.  I  need  not 
here  repeat  what  was  stated  in  another  chapter  concerning  the  differ- 
ence of  attitude  of  masters  in  different  trades  in  Hamburg,*  which 

I  Aa  In  Plauen,  in  Saxony,  and  Essen.  The  handwork  masters  of  Essen  petitioned  the  mayor,  July  18, 
1910,  askinf  that  after  Apr.  1, 1011,  the  dty  authorities  extend  the  (improvement)  school  compulsion  to 
all  the  qnwontioes  of  those  trades  whose  guilds  request  such  action  for  them.  Denkadurift  des  Essenev 
Handworks,  1910,  p.  13. 

*Tbe  Essen  masters  cippoae  that  provision  of  the  local  ordinance  which  requires  the  employers  to  pay 
their  boys'  tuition  in  the  compulsory  school.    Ordinarily,  though,  they  shift  this  to  their  apprentices. 

sCf.  pp.  94-95,  ch.O. 
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applies  in  greater  or  less  degree  throughout  Germanyi  except  to  say 
that  trades  which  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  industrial  schools 
are  among  those  which  are  most  favorable  to  compidsoiy  attendance, 
except  where  the  disturbance  to  the  shop  work  is  greatest.  In  such 
case,  as  in  some  highly  skilled  machine  industries,  the  great  disturb- 
ance to  the  work  often  outweighs,  in  the  mind  of  the  employer,  the 
admittedly  great  benefit  of  the  technical  training.  The  disturbance 
of  work  is  generally  greatest  in  the  small  shops,  and  for  them,  as  for 
the  larger  shops,  is  generally  lessened  by  allowing  them  to  send  the 
apprentices  at  different  times.  In  generaji  the  tendency  is  toward  the 
change  of  opposition  into  toleration,  and  toleration  into  appro\  al,  as 
the  masters  observe  the  results  of  the  school  training  on  their 
apprentices. 

In  Duisburg,  Cref  eld,  and  Aachen  the  voluntary  industrial  improve- 
ment school,  which  had  preceded  the  present  compulsory  school, 
resulted  in  better  average  work  than  the  present  school,  because  most 
of  those  who  attended  the  voluntary  school  were  serious  and  earnest. 
The  masters  in  these  cities  prefer  the  present  schools  notwithstanding, 
for  they  benefit  a  larger  number  of  boys.* 

More  and  more  also  the  masters  are  coming  to  prefer  day  to  evening 
instruction.  The  tendency  in  this  direction  is  not  as  yet  marked, 
but  it  is  imdoubted.  In  Plauen,  for  example^  the  masters  sought  to 
have  the  improvement-school  instruction  given  in  the  daytime, 
chiefly  because  they  regarded  such  instruction  as  much  more  efficient 
than  that  given  in  the  evening.  The  Leipzig  masters  prefer  the 
morning  to  the  afternoon  hours,  if  there  is  to  be  day  instruction  at  all, 
for  in  the  morning  the  boys  are  fresher  and  learn  better.  In  Munich 
and  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main  much  of  the  instruction  in  the  indus- 
trial improvement  school  is  given  in  the  morning,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  masters.  In  the  Frankfort  Industrial  School,^  in  the  decade 
1890-1900,  before  compulsory  attendance  was  initiated,  the  director 
tried  experiments  in  the  hours  of  instruction.  He  offered  courses 
first  from  8  to  9  p.  m.,  then  alternative  coiu^es  from  7  to  9,  then, 
from  5  to  7,  then  morning  courses.  Many  of  the  employers,  as  these 
courses  were  successively  offered,  sent  their  apprentices  to  the  earlier 
courses.' 

In  general,  the  attitude  of  employers  to  compulsory  attendance  of 
unskilled  workers  is  much  less  favorable  than  in  the  case  of  appren- 
tices, chiefly  because  what  they  learn  is  more  general  than  industrial 
in  nature,  and  their  industries  neither  feel  the  need  of  nor  can  greatly 
benefit  by  this  training.     Nowhere  did  I  find  this  spirit  so  marked 

1  Though  the  voluntary  industrial  improvement  school  in  Aachen  had  at  times  an  attendance  of  4,000 
to  7.000. 

*  A  voluntary  tcbool  for  apprentices  and  Journeymen,  attendance  on  which,  to  tboee  boys  who  meet 
special  qualifications,  frees  them  from  the  necessity  of  attendUig  the  industrial  imi^ovement  sobooL 

*  Herr  Dlrektor  Back,  of  Frankfort  Oewerbeschule. 
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as  in  the  Ruhr  Valley,  tributary  to  the  lower  Rhfaie,  and  the  seat  of 
great  coal  mines,  iron  smelters,  and  steel  mills.  Here  the  proportion 
of  workers  classed  as  imskilled  (ungelemte)  is  rery  high;  in  the 
Knipp  works,  for  example,  75  per  cent  or  higher.^  In  E^ssen  com- 
pulsory attendance  has  only  been  initiated  since  1910,  and  there  the 
Krupp  firm,  though  approving  of  the  compulsion  for  their  appren- 
tices, is  very  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  worth  what  it  costs  the 
firm  for  the  unskilled  workers.  Tliey  are,  it  was  declared,  many  of 
them  dull,  and  not  a  picked  lot  like  the  apprentices.  In  Duisburg 
the  factory  owners  are  opposed  to  compulsory  attendance  of  their 
unskilled  workers,  and  the  same  attitude  is  diaracteristic  of  the  coal, 
iron  and  steel,  and  similar  industries  throughout  the  region. 

Tlie  problem  of  securing  suitable  teachers  for  the  industrial  schools 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  with  \diich  the  school  authorities  haye  to 
deal  and  is  not  fully  solved  as  yet.  This  problem  exists  both  in 
the  improvement  and  in  the  higher  trade  schools,  though  the  latter 
schools  are  nearer  to  its  solution  than  the  improvement  schools. 
Theoretical  subjects,  such  as  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  physics,  and 
the  general  studies  of  industry  have  been  taught  almost  universally 
by  common-school  teachers  in  the  improvement  schoob.  The  mas- 
ters are  generally  fairly  well  satisfied  to  have  this  class  of  teachers 
for  the  theoretical  or  book  subjects.  That  they  have  in  most  cases 
no  improvement  to  offer  to  the  use  of  professional  teachers  for  theo- 
retical subjects  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  guild  schools  in  Dres- 
den, where  the  masters  have  an  entirely  free  hand  to  pick  the  teachers 
which  suit  them  best,  all  the  theoretical  instruction  is  given  by 
common-school  teachers  of  the  city.  In  Magdeburg  and  Chemnitz, 
however,  the  masters  wish  to  have  practical  men,  preferably  masters 
working  at  their  trades,  impart  the  theoretical  instruction. 

Quite  different  is  the  problem  for  teachers  for  practical  or  definitely 
trade  subjects,  such  as  trade  drawing,  study  of  materials,  and  all 
workshop  instruction.  Skilled  practical  artisans,  when  otherwise 
qualified,  have  generally  been  sought  to  teach  these  subjects.  Ina- 
bility to  secure  enough  such  men  has  required  the  turning  of  conmion- 
school  and  other  professional  teachers  to  these  branches  also.  To  do 
this  they  prepare  themselves  in  commercial  workshops  or  in  indus- 
trial schools  (usually  higher  trade  schools).  Their  teaching,  how- 
ever, of  the  distinctly  trade  subjects  has  been  on  the  whole  quite 
unsatisfactory  to  the  masters.  They  stated  that  these  teachers  did 
not  understand  fully  what  they  tried  to  teach,  and  that  their  teaching 
often  ran  in  opposition  to  the  teaching  in  the  employers'  shops. 
As  a  result  of  such  criticism  by  the  employers,  the  tendency  is  quite 
general  to  secure  practical  men  for  the  practical  subjects  wherever 
possible.    The  present  status  may  be  realized  by  the  statement  that 

1  An  tnfbkMr  of  Oit  oomiMiliy. 
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of  14  of  the  cities  visited,  the  teachers  of  trade  or  practical  subjects 
were  but  few  of  them  practical  men  in  3  cases,  chiefly  practical  men 
in  6,  and  all  of  this  class  in  5  cases.^  Of  13  cities  where  data  on  this 
point  were  secured,  in  2  the  masters  (the  opinion  voiced  generally  by 
the  chamber  of  industry)  professed  not  to  be  satisfied,  in  4  to  be  sat- 
isfied in  part,  and  in  7  to  be  quite  well  satisfied '  with  the  sort  of 
teachers  in  the  industrial  schools.  Most  of  the  cases  of  satisfaction 
were  in  cities  where  all  the  trade  instruction  was  given  by  practical 
men. 

In  some  cases,  as  in  Cologne,  professional  teachers  with  practical 
experience  (as  for  a  year)  in  handwork  are  satisfactory  to  the  mas- 
ters. Elsewhere  the  ideal  is  stricter.  Thus  the  handworkers  of 
Essen  ask  that  the  instruction  in  the  improvement  school  in  each 
trade  be  limited  to  study  of  the  trade,  trade  drawing,  arithmetic 
and  principles  of  bookkeeping,  civics,  and  business  composition  (not 
oxnission  of  workshop  instruction),  and  that  all  of  these  subjects, 
except  the  civics  and  business  composition,  be  taught  by  suitable 
teachers  of  the  trade,  trained  in  a  (special)  course.'  In  Magdeburg 
the  head  of  the  trade  and  industrial  schools  stated  that  not  only  are 
professional  teachers  not  in  close  enough  relations  with  industry  to 
teach  in  a  practical  way,  but  that  practical  men  who  devote  them- 
selves solely  to  teaching  get  out  of  touch  with  industry,  and  their 
teaching  becomes  less  practical.  All,  he  said,  should  be  working  in 
commercial  shops  during  the  same  period  that  they  are  teaching.* 

It  has  proved  very  difficult  to  secure  skilled  practical  men  who  are 
also  well  fitted  to  teach.  In  some  few  cases,  as  in  Magdeburg,  men 
have  been  secured  with  both  qualifications;  but  in  most  cities  it  has 
been  found  necessary  or  desirable  to  require  the  practical  men  to 
study  teaching  principles  and  methods  in  a  special  class  established 
for  them,  either  before  beginning  teaching  or  during  their  term  of 
service.  In  Frankfort  the  director  of  the  industrial  improvement 
school  stated  that  the  masters  without  special  theoretical  training  are 
unable  to  give  the  proper  trade  instruction,  and  that  they  themselves 
recognize  this  inability.^  Frankfort  had  in  session  while  I  was  in  the 
city  a  course  of  four  weeks'  length  which  was  attended  by  industrial- 
school  teachers  from  all  over  the  Rhine  Valley.  Dortmund  has  a  simi- 
lar course  for  the  populous  district  of  the  lower  Rhine. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  skilled  artisans  for  trade  teaching,  on 
account  of  the  low  salary  paid  in  the  schools,  is  also  a  real  one.    Some 

tP^w  in  BeiUn,  ElberMd,  Dtdilniis;  tumt  in  Hsmborg,  Mankh,  ICanbetm,  Cologne,  Dortmnod, 
Aadien;  aU  in  Plaoon,  Fnnldbrt  on  the  Main,  Coblenx,  Barmen,  and  Mtlnohen-Gladbach. 

•  Qolte  well  satisfied  in  Plaoen,  FranMMt  on  the  Main,  Oolofne,  Blbertsld,  Bartteii,  Doctmnnd,  atid 
MikDoben-OladbaclL 

a  Denkschrtft  dee  Esaener  Handwerks,  1010,  p.  U. 
«Stadtsdinlmt  Dr.  TnnelDib 

•  DIvaktorNeittchilBr. 
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men  in  industry,  as  the  guild  of  fine  mechanics  in  Munich,  claim  that 
the  low  wage  keeps  out  all  thoroughly  skilled  m^i.  Else^^eie  it  was 
learned  that  thou^  the  salary  is  not  what  a  skilled  master,  engineer, 
or  other  skilled  practical  man  can  earn  in  his  prime,  yet  the  security 
of  the  school  position  (after  a  year  of  probation)  and  the  retiring 
pension  which  is  granted  in  most  cities  enables  the  schools  to  secure 
men  who  can  earn  for  the  time  being  sometimes  far  more  outside. 
Much  of  the  teaching  is  also  supplementaiy  work,  carried  on  for  a  few 
hours  daily,  with  but  little  disturbance  to  the  teachePs  outside 
occupation. 

In  the  higher  trade  schools  the  quality  of  the  teachers,  as  is  to  be 
eiq>ected,  averages  higgler  than  in  the  improvement  schools,  and  there 
is  usually  but  little  criticism  of  the  class  of  teachers  engaged.  Skilled 
artisans  or  engineers  almost  always  give  the  theoretical  instruction, 
while  the  practical  is  imparted  by  artists,  engineers,  architects,  and 
the  best  j»t>fessional  teachers. 

The  problem  of  workshops  in  the  industrial  schools  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  now  the  most  important,  of  all  the  present 
problems  of  these  schools.  The  greatest  variety  of  practice  and  aim 
is  found  with  r^;ard  to  school  shops.  In  the  higher  trade  schools 
workshops  are  the  rule.  In  the  lower  trade  schools  also  they  very 
frequently  exist.  Such  schools  are  intermediate  in  tlus  respect  to 
the  higher  trade  and  the  improvement  schools.  In  the  improvement 
schools  we  find  no  workshops  in  some  cities,  as  Berlin  and  Coblenz, 
and,  in  general,  throughout  Prussia.  In  Dusseldorf  there  are  shops 
in  the  imjurovement  schools  for  most  of  the  trades,  and  in  Mimich 
every  industrial  improvement  school  has  a  shop.  In  most  of  the  cities 
where  I  inquired  as  to  this  point  the  improvement  schools  have  a  few, 
but  only  a  few,  shops.* 

In  practically  all  improvement  schools,  whether  there  were  shops 
or  not,  there  were  more  or  less  models  and  demonstrating  apparatus. 
The  trades  for  which  these  few  shops  were  established  were  always 
from  the  same  small  group:  Confectioners  and  pastry  cooks  (con- 
ditorei),  barbers,  tailors,  bookbinders,  and  printers.  These  trades  are 
those  in  which  the  maximum  advantage  is  gained  from  school  shops 
for  the  minimiiTTi  cost,  and  are  also  some  of  those  where  the  masters 
especially  desire  shops  in  the  improvement  schools. 

Workshops  are  quite  generally  desired  in  the  higher  trade  schools. 
The  great  point  at  issue  is  whether  workshops  are  desirable  in  the 
improvement  schools.  Of  the  cities  visited,  the  masters  in  Leipzig, 
Plauen,  Mimich,  Cologne,  and  Dusseldorf  wish  plenty  of  workshops, 
or  more  than  they  now  have.  In  practically  all  o^er  cities  visited 
the  masters  desire  only  a  few  worL^  lops  in  the  improvement  schods, 

iCheomiU  sad  Plaofln  in  Saxony,  lUgdeboxs. Cologne,  Elberfeld,  Bannan,  and  Dortnrand  in  Pnuria. 
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or  none  at  all.  "  In  most  cases  a  few  are  desired,  as  for  the  trades  above 
mentioned.  In  a  few  cities,  as  Barmen  and  Elberfeld — strictly  factory 
cities — the  cost  of  school  shops  is  a  main  objection.  This  high  cost, 
which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  inseparable  from  most  sorts  of  shops, 
constitutes  an  objection,  even  in  places  where  more  shops  are  desired, 
as  in  Plauen.  In  the  main,  however,  cost  of  shops  does  not  prevent 
their  presence  where  they  are  greatly  desired. 

But  they  are  not  in  most  cases  greatly  desired.  The  attitude  of 
the  masters  in  Munich  may  be  recalled.  There  is  a  party  among 
educators  who  wish  to  have  workshops  in  the  improvement  schools 
and  train  the  pupils  practically  as  well  as  theoretically.  The  extrem- 
ists of  this  party  wish  ultimately  to  relieve  the  masters  of  most  or  all 
of  the  training  of  their  apprentices,  and  to  shift  the  burden  to  the 
school.  The  masters,  almost  to  a  man,  are  opposed  to  any  such 
procedure.  Thus  the  handworkers  of  Essen,  in  a  memorial  to  the 
mayor,  say:  "The  improvement  school  has  the  task  of  extending  ttie 
workshop  training  and  not  of  displacing  it."  And  again:  ''The 
school  instruction  must  follow  the  order  of  progress  of  the  apprentice 
in  his  shop  step  for  step."  *  The  fear  of  some  that  more  school  work- 
shops may  lead  to  the  teaching  workshop  (Lehrwerkstatt),  which  may 
become  a  substitute  for  apprenticeship,  has  led  the  masters  in  some 
cities  to  oppose  the  school  shops  more  than  they  otherwise  would.* 
And  such  attitudes  are  held,  despite  the  realization  of  many  masters 
that  the  school  shops  shift  from  their  shoulders  some  of  the  teaching 
burden. 

The  reason  for  this  opposition  to  school  shops  is  in  part  that  the 
teachers  in  these  shops  in  some  cases  are  men  not  practically  trained. 
If  all  workshop  teachers  were  practical  men,  there  would  be  less 
objection  by  employers  to  school  shops.  In  Barmen  and  Elberfeld 
one  chief  reason  for  opposition  to  school  shops  is  the  fear  of  conflict 
between  teacher  and  master,  such  as  is  claimed  by  some  observers  to 
exist  in  Munich.  But  most  of  the  shop  teachers  are  now  practical 
men,  and  their  proportion  is  increasing.  Neither  large  cost  nor  the 
kind  of  teachers  accounts  for  most  of  the  opposition  to  school  shops, 
though  each  contributes  its  influence. 

The  main  objection  to  shops  in  the  improvemei^t  schools  is  that 
they  are  of  little  use  during  tiie  first  year  or  two  of  apprenticeship. 
The  average  boy  of  14  and  15,  not  yet  much  versed  in  the  ways  of 
industry  in  general  and  of  his  own  in  particular,  can  not,  it  is  claimed, 

1  <<Tlie  first  year  it  alMtild  help  the  apprentioe  to  find  himself  in  his  new  environment— the  shop,  to  recog- 
nize the  tools  and  materials  by  name,  form,  purpose,  and  dtllerences,  and  to  comprehend  the  single  process 
according  to  their  order  and  to  grasp  the  necessity  of  this  order.  The  second  year  the  emphasis  should  be 
on  individQal  aild  more  difOoult  (as  mechanical)  tools,  properties  of  the  chief  materials,  and  working  experi- 
ences. In  the  third  year  the  goal  should  be  set  of  giving  the  pupils  a  survey  of  the  difleront  spheres  of 
work  of  their  trade."— Oenkschrift  des  Essaner  Handworks,  1910,  pp.  10, 14. 

s  As  in  Duisburg  and  Magdeburg. 
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beii^t  to  an  J  considerahle  extent  from  workriiop  traiiuiig.  If  thor 
first  approach  to  practical  work  be  in  the  school  shop,  they  may 
become  trained  in  habits  misuited  to  practical  work  if  not  actually 
harmfuL  Thus  few  schook  can,  and  still  fewer  do,  pay  sudi  close 
attention  to  economy  of  materials  as  conmiercial  shops  do  from  force 
of  necessity.  A  habit  of  prodigality  with  materials  may  become 
ingrained  in  an  apprentice  from  his  school  experience  and  be  very 
hard  to  uproot.  Most  boys  of  14  and  15  are  not  yet  serious  and 
interested  enough  to  secure  the  good  from  school  shops  which  such 
shops  should  give.  And,  finally,  if  there  be  one  maTrim  more  than 
another  on  which  practically  the  whole  structure  of  German  industrial 
education  rests,  it  is  that  some  practical  training  in  actual  commercial 
work  shall  precede  industrial  school  training. 

In  the  case  of  the  theoretical  training  of  the  first  year  of  the 
improvement  schools,  this  maxim  is  modified  by  substituting ''  accom- 
panying'' for  '' preceding,''  and  some  exceptions  are  found  elsewhere 
in  the  system,  as  in  the  higher  technical  training  in  the  technical  hi^ 
schools.  For  almost  all  grades  and  kinds  of  industrial  training,  how- 
ever, the  maxim  is  followed.  Adherence  to  this  idea  is  one  of  the 
keystones  of  Germany's  success  in  industrial  education.  Whatever 
reason  there  is  for  its  modification  with  regard  to  the  first  theoretical 
training  of  the  improvement  schools,  there  is  less  reason  in  the  case 
of  the  shop  training.  For  this  can  be  secured  in  the  shop  of  the  mas- 
ter; the  theoretical  training  generally  can  not  be.  The  masters,  as  a 
rule,  feel  |>erfectly  well  able  to  instruct  their  apprentices  adequately 
in  the  practical  work  of  their  trades;  not  so  with  regard  to  the  theory. 
The  theoretical  backgroimd,  now  so  necessary  for  proficiency,  few 
masters  have  the  time  and  many  have  not  the  ability  to  impart 
adequately.  The  masters  quite  generally  recognize  this  fact  and  call 
consequently  for  specialized  theoretical  trade  training  in  the  improve- 
ment schools. 

In  many  cases  the  masters  may  not  give  adequate  practical  instruc- 
tion to  their  apprentices^  due  to  specialization;  but  such  specializa- 
tion does  not  exist  to  the  extent  that  it  does  in  the  United  States. 
Further,  it  is  very  doubtful  how  far  shops  in  improvement  schools  can 
correct  such  specialization.  Though  the  improvement  schools  tend 
toward  this  end  even  when  lacking  shops,  and  doubtless  in  greater 
degree  when  they  have  shops,  yet  the  higher  trade  schools  have  most 
effect  of  this  sort.  Both  for  results  on  specialization  and  for  general 
efficiency  shops  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  improvement  school 
courses  are  much  more  likely  to  be  fruitful  than  those  during  the  first 
year  or  two. 

In  the  higher  trades  schools,  workshops  are  desired  chiefly  not  to 
furnish  the  basic  training  in  the  trade,  but  to  give  opportunity  for 
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experimentation,  working  out  new  designs,  learning  of  new  or  un- 
usual machines,  and  the  like.  The  school  shop  is  in  no  danger  in 
Germany  of  usurping  the  place  of  the  commercial  shop. 

A  director  of  the  chamber  of  industry  in  Aachen  made  some  signi- 
ficant criticisms  of  the  industrial  schools.  He  said  that  the  school 
men  try  to  include  too  much  in  the  improvement  school,  especially 
too  much  theoretical  instruction.  Theory  the  masters  must  have,  but 
they  think  that  the  period  of  apprenticeship  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  worker's  industrial  education.  The  school  men  think  of  it 
largely  as  the  conclusion,  and  therefore  crowd  exchange,  study  of 
industry,  bookkeeping,  etc.,  all  into  three  years.  With  regard  to 
school  shops,  he  said  that  some  trades  or  processes  could  be  taught 
in  them,  others  not.  Wrought-iron  working  and  saddlery  could  not 
well  be  taught  in  school  shops.  In  some  trades,  as  that  of  cabinet- 
making,  some  processes  could  be  taught,  others  not.  Thus,  inlaying 
can  best  be  taught  in  school,  for  the  master  has  not  the  long  time 
required;  and  also  planing,  sawing,  and  the  like,  but  not  the  making 
of  a  chair  or  table. 

A  peculiar  and  significant  method  of  practical  training  is  followed 
in  the  industrial  improvement  school  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  The 
school  has  no  workshops,  and  none  are  desired.  The  great  cost  of 
workshops  is  not  the  reason  for  their  absence.  Theoretical  training 
is  chiefly  desired,  but  practical  training  is  also  obtained  by  a  peculiar 
cooperation  between  masters  and  school.  The  pupils  are  assigned 
by  their  industrial  teachers  practical  tasks — for  example,  in  the  first 
year  of  woodworking,  joints  in  wood.  These  they  must  make  in  their 
master's  workshops  and  bring  to  school.  The  school  will  supply  mate- 
rials, or  pay  the  master  their  cost  if  he  so  requires,  but  ordinarily  he 
does  not  do  so.  The  pupils  usually  do  these  tasks  during  working 
hours,  but  the  longer  ones  are  sometimes  done  after  working  hours. 

In  general,  all  classes  favor  the  industrial  schools.  The  workmen 
warmly  approve  them.  Though  their  expense  is  great  they  have 
won  a  place  so  high  that  support  is  as  a  rule,  freely  granted  to  them. 
These  statements  apply  to  the  cities  and  not  necessarily  to  the  coun- 
try. In  the  country  the  benefits  to  be  secured,  nxmiber  of  workers 
considered,  are  not  so  great,  and  the  cost  per  pupil  is  greater.  Con- 
sequently the  country  industrial  schools  are  backward  as  compared 
with  the  city  schools. 

To  sum  up:  The  German  industrial  schools  are  achieving  in  large 
measure  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  established — industrial 
eflSciency.  They  are  not  yet  through  developing,  nor  are  their  types 
finally  fixed.  They  constitute  a  living,  growing  movement,  which 
gives  every  promise  of  increasing  in  fruitful  results  on  industry  and 
thus  on  the  comfort  and  culture  of  the  German  people. 


PART  III.  CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SOME  SITOOESTIOFS   FOB  OITB  IFDUSTBIAI  TSAIirnra. 

The  best  training  now  provided  for  industrial  workers  other  than 
those  definitely  preparing  for  supervisory  and  technicians'  posts,  is 
probably  that  imparted  in  a  few  comparatively  large  factories 
where  an  enlightened  and  progressive  policy  of  industrial  training 
holds,  and  where  apprenticeship  and  a  factory  school  cooperate  in 
supplying  it.  Such  are  the  schools  of  the  General  Electric  Co., 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
in  this  country,  and  Siemens  &  Halske  Co:  in  Germany.  Such  training 
we  have  seen  is  unfortunately  feasible  in  but  few  cases.  ExceUent 
though  this  partial  solution  to  the  problem  is,  it  does  nothing  for 
the  mass  of  our  industrial  workers. 

My  inquiries  into  German  industrial  training  have  led  me  to  wish 
that  our  own  country  had  not  allowed  apprenticeship  to  go  into 
such  a  decline,  and  to  seek  for  its  revival.  Wasteful  though  the  old 
apprenticeship  was  of  the  apprentice's  tune  and  efifort,  apprentice- 
ship in  its  newer  forms,  both  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  has 
in  it  much  of  promise  for  the  future  training  of  industrial  workers. 
It  is  the  main  reliance  as  we  have  seen  of  Germany  in  her  industrial 
training,  the  industrial  schools  being  but  supplementary.  A  visit  to 
Germany  is  an  excellent  corrective  to  the  one-sided  view  often  found 
in  our  country,  which  seeks  to  displace  the  shop  by  the  industrial 
school. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  apprenticeship  in  this 
country?  It  is  undoubtedly  desirable.  No  better  way,  or  even  as 
good,  has  yet  been  devised  for  the  main  training  of  the  mass  of  indus- 
trial workers  than  in  the  shops  where  they  are  employed  and  by  those 
who  supervise  their  work.  This  statement  holds  of  almost  all 
industries,  despite  the  ravages  of  specialization.  Government  action 
(State)  might  aid  in  bringing  about  the  wider  practice  of  appren- 
ticeship. Apprentice  laws,  such  as  those  of  the  German  Empire, 
might  be  adopted  by  the  States;  or  less  detailed  and  thorough  laws 
involving  the  minimum  of  Government  action  in  the  matter  and  the 
maximum  of  private  initiative  consistent  with  the  purpose  to  be 
attained.    But  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  into  thinking  that 
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legislation  alone  can  increase  the  practice  of  apprenticeship  to  any 
marked  degree.  Apprenticeship  will  grow  in  this  country  only  if 
there  is  increased  demand  for  it  by  boys  (and  girls)  who  enter  indus- 
tries, by  their  parents,  and  also  by  employers.  Many  or  most  employ- 
ers, though  desirous  of  obtaining  plenty  of  skilled  labor,  are  all  too 
ready,  on  account  chiefly  of  the  exigencies  of  competition,  to  avoid 
the  burden  of  training  workers  efficiently. 

If  those  exigencies  be  so  modified  by  law  that  all  employers  alike 
must  pay  in  the  first  instance  the  cost  of  adequate  training  of  any 
youthful  workers  whom  they  may  employ  as  apprentices,  then 
burdens  on  the  employers  will  not  be  serious.  Firms  employing 
bona  fide  apprentices  to-day  find  that  their  apprenticeship  syistem 
payis,  and  indeed  were  it  not  so  they  would  scarcely  continue  the 
system.  In  Germany  apprentices  are  regarded  as  paying,  and  often 
as  indispensable.  This  is  in  part  so  because  adjustments  have  taken 
place  there,  such  as  would  also  occur  here,  placing  on  consumers  or 
on  the  apprentices  a  portion  at  least  of  any  undue  burden  at  first 
borne  by  any  particular  class  or  group  of  employers.  The  burden 
might  be  shifted  to  consumers  in  part  by  raising  the  prices  of  products, 
but  this  tendency  could  have  but  a  limited  play,  because  of  the 
tendency  of  demand  to  decrease  with  rise  of  price.  Whatever 
expense  or  other  burden  is  incident  to  the  training  of  apprentices  by 
their  employers,  being  inseparable  from  and  incurred  only  by  their 
employment,  would  tend  to  be  charged  against  the  value  of  their 
services.  The  net  or  true  value  of  their  services  to  their  employers 
would  thus  be  the  measure  of  the  wages  payable  to  them.  This  net 
value  of  the  apprentice's  service  is  usually  very  small  at  first;  it 
increases  at  an  accelerated  rate,  and  sometimes  at  the  close  of  an 
apprenticeship  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  a  journeyman.  Thus 
any  cost  or  burden  of  apprentice  training  by  employers  is  likely 
generally  to  rest  chiefly  on  the  apprentices,  in  the  form  of  lower 
wage  than  they  could  secure  were  they  not  learners  as  well  as  workers. 
The  small  wages  which  employers  can  pay  apprentices  constitute, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  choice  of  apprenticeships 
by  parents  and  boys,  especiaUy  the  latter.  This  hindrance  can  be 
overcome  only  by  education  as  to  the  value  of  skill  to  the  worker. 

Apprenticeship,  then,  from  the  employers'  standpoint,  already 
pays  some  American  employers,  and  can  be  made  with  appropriate 
laws  equalizing  competitive  conditions  in  this  respect  to  pay  employ- 
ers generally.  Notwithstanding  this  prospect,  a  marked  demand  for 
apprenticeship  is  much  more  likely  to  come  from  the  boys  and  girls  and 
their  parents  than  from  employers. 

In  what  way,  then,  if  at  all,  is  the  demand  for  apprenticeship  on 
the  part  of  industrial  workers  to  be  greatly  stimulated  ?  For  answer, 
I  believe  that  the  moven^ent  for  vocational  guidance  now  springing 
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up  in  the  United  States,  and  with  every  prospect  of  rapid  spread,  is 
likely  to  serve  as  the  needed  educator  and  stimulator  of  demand  for 
apprenticeship.  Vocational  guidance  is  not  the  choice  of  a  vocation 
for  a  child,  nor  the  securing  of  a  position  for  him,  though  free  employ- 
ment agencies  are  sometimes  closely  linked  with  the  movement.  It  is 
the  aiding  of  parents  and  child,  by  wisely  selected  data  and  sympa- 
thetic insight  into  the  child's  tastes  and  capacities,  to  choose  wisely 
a  vocation  for  him  or  her  and  to  take  the  proper  steps  to  prepare  for 
it.  The  extent  of  this  very  young  movement  may  be  gathered  from 
the  facts  that  *' movements  to  promote  vocational  guidance  have 
been  undertaken  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  and  several  other  cities,"  and  that 
'*the  national  conference  on  vocational  guidance,  held  in  Boston  on 
November  15  and  16,  1910,  was  attended  by  delegates  from  35 
cities."* 

Apprenticeship  has  declined  in  recent  years  for  two  chief  reasons: 
The  employers  in  many  cases  refused  to  accept  apprentices  or  made 
of  their  so-called  apprenticeship  a  pretext  for  unskilled  child  labor, 
and  the  children  (or  their  parents  for  them)  refused  to  enter  appren- 
ticeships in  view  of  the  lower  beginning  wage  secured  there  than  in 
unskilled  work.  To  minimize  the  latter  cause  is  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  the  vocational  guidance  movement.  One  of  the  fundamen- 
tal failures  of  our  present  system  is  an  ignorance  of  industrial  facts 
on  the  part  of  many  workers  and  their  children  and  their  short- 
sighted choice  of  occupations,  almost  regardless  of  the  future.  A 
dollar  spent  now  in  furthering  this  movement,  designed  to  aid  in 
every  feasible  way  right  choice  by  children  and  parents  of  a  voca- 
tion, is  likely  to  be  of  more  value  than  several  dollars  spent  in  fully 
equipped  and  expensive  trade  schools.  / 

Increased  demand  by  workers  alone  for  apprenticeship  will  not 
suffice  to  insure  its  real  increase.  Many  boys  now  enter  shops  or 
factories  as  ** apprentices"  only  to  find  that  they  have  been  misled 
and  exploited,  and  are  not  really  being  taught  a  trade,  or  even  a  full 
branch  of  one.  Such  cases  point  to  the  legitimate  function  of  the 
State  and  the  way  in  which  law  can  improve  the  prospects  of  appren- 
ticeship. A  thoroughly  good  and  modem  apprentice  law  can  regulate 
the  conditions  of  entrance  upon  and  of  leaving  an  apprenticeship,  can 
say  who  may  take  and  who  teach  apprentices,  can  protect  both 
employer  and  apprentice  against  breach  of  contract  or  other  illegal 
action  by  the  other,  and  can  insure  that  the  training  shall  be  ade- 
quate, so  far  as  the  degree  of  specialization  in  each  shop  and  other 
conditions  permit.    The  main  function  of  such  a  law  is  to  protect 

both  parties,  and  chiefly  the  apprentice,  in  actually  obtaining  what 

_ — ^ — . —  i  ■ 

1 25th  An.  Kept.  Com'r  of  Labor,  Oh.  XV,  Vocational  Guidance,  pp.  411,  412.    Also  to  be  mentioned  on 
this  movement  is:  Meyer  Bloomfleld— The  Vocational  Guidance  of  Youth,  19U. 
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he  seeks  and  what  is  claimed  to  be  offered  him.*  Manifestly  the  exe- 
cution of  such  a  law  requires  dealing  in  technical  matters,  which  is 
best  treated  by  experts.  For  this  reason  semiofficial  administrative 
bodies,  made  up  of  employers  or  of  employers  and  employees,  and 
established  in  the  chief  industrial  cities  or  districts  of  each  State, 
would  be  of  great  public  service.  The  chambers  of  industry  of  Gieiv 
many  give  us  the  object  lesson  as  to  what  such  bodies  can  do  for 
industry;  we  may  readily  establish  similar  bodies,  modified  so  far  as 
seem  desirable  to  meet  our  special  needs  and  ideals.  Thus  to  suit  our 
more  democratic  practice  and  ideals,  the  employees  might  well  be 
given  a  larger  voice  in  such  bodies  than  is  the  case  in  Germany;  and 
indeed  it  is  unlikely  that  organized  labor  would  support  such  a  plan 
were  this  not  done.  The  German  guilds  again  show  us  what  local 
employers'  associations,  such  as  now  exist  widely  in  the  United 
States,  can  do  to  further  apprenticeship  and  aid  State  and  chamber 
of  industry  in  the  efficient  regulation  of  employers  and  apprentices 
alike. 

Revival  of  apprenticeship  alone  will  not  solve  the  problem,  and 
this  chiefly  for  two  reasons:  One  is  the  great  need  for  technical 
knowledge  in  modem  industry;  the  other  is  specialization.  The  need 
for  technical  knowledge  can  be  best  met  in  industrial  schools.  Spe- 
cialization in  industry  is  a  much  harder  problem  to  deal  with.  It  is, 
wherever  present,  the  weak  spot  of  apprenticeship.  The  Germans, 
with  all  their  traditional  allegiance  to  apprenticeship  and  well- 
rounded  trade  training,  have  been  forced  to  capitulate  with  specializa- 
tion. Their  National  Industrial  Law  declares  that  a  master  must 
train  his  apprentice  in  the  whole  trade  for  which  he  is  apprenticed, 
80  far  as  that  is  carried  on  in  the  master^ s  shop.  Much  one-sided  train- 
ing results,  which  the  schools  correct  in  part  by  a  broader  view,  and 
sometimes  by  broader  shop  practice.  At  best,  specialization  now 
permanently  with  us  tends,  with  all  its  high  efficiency,  toward  weaken- 
ing narrowness  for  the  specialized  worker.  What  we  should  strive  for 
is  such  broadening  industrial  training  as  will  supplement  the  nar- 
rower range  of  sldll  and  knowledge  and  give  the  speciaUzed  worker 
greater  resource.  Specialization  is  probably  more  widespread  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Germany,  and  this  constitutes  an  added  need 
which  we  have  for  industrial  education  greater  than  that  present  and 
recognized  in  Germany. 

Industrial  schools,  then,  we  must  have,  and  in  far  greater  numbers, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  far  more  workers  than  at  present.  Otherwise 
we  can  make  Uttle  claim  to  really  popular  education  of  the  sort  closest 
to  the  worker's  activities.     Our  citizens  are  already  stirred  to  the 

1  WisooDsiii  passed,  Jane  15, 1911,  an  admirable  and  truly  modem  apprentioeship  law.  This  law  Is  of 
such  great  signiflcance  fbr  apprenticeship  in  this  oomitry  that  it  is  given  in  fall  in  Appendix  B.  The  re- 
salts  of  this  law,  modeled  on  Qerman  experience,  and  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  Wisconsin  com- 
polsory  improvement  school  law  of  101 1  (tlie  text  of  which  is  given  at  the  close  of  that  of  the  apprentioeship 
tew)  are  of  great  Interest  to  thoMOonoeraed  with  the  problems  of  ^prentioeship  and  Indoftrial  education. 
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need  for  industrial  education,  as  attested  by  a  number  of  new  schools 
recently  founded  by  public  funds,  and  numerous  State  commissions 
on  the  subject.  Soon  there  will  be  much  money  spent  on  industrial 
schools;  and  when  the  American  people  want  something  badly,  for 
public  or  private  purposes,  they  spend  money  freely.  There  will  be 
much  opportimity  for  wasting  of  pubUc  funds  by  unwise  choice  of 
the  kind  of  schools  to  be  established  and  supported.  What  kind  of 
schools,  then,  should  we  develop  ? 

The  present  is  a  period  of  experimentation  in  industrial  education 
in  Europe,  and  even  more  so  in  this  country.  The  nature  of  the 
subject  is  such  that  theorizing  is  relatively  lacking  in  significance; 
experience  is  the  safest  guide.  It  is  for  this  reason  chiefly  that 
German  experience,  probably  the  ripest  and  most  fruitful  in  this 
field  of  any  country,  is  of  so  much  importance.  We  must  speak 
cautiously  as  yet,  till  our  experience  be  fuller,  and  must  be  content 
in  large  part  to  follow  the  method  of  experimentation.  We  tnust 
try  all  things,  prove  that  which  is  good.  Our  country  is  so  vast,  and 
so  varied  in  its  industries,  that  there  may  well  be  considerable  differ- 
ences in  the  schools  best  suited  to  each  section.  Yet  the  types  of 
school  are  Ukely  to  be  the  same  throughout  the  country,  and  possibly 
so  throughout  the  world.  The  needs  of  different  industries,  and  even 
more  of  different  pecuniary  classes  of  workers,  are  hkely  to  cause 
even  greater  differences  in  the  kinds  of  schools  desirable.  We  must 
have  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  schools,  and  no  amount  of  plan- 
ning will  enable  us  to  f  orsee  all  the  special  and  local  modifications  that 
may  with  advantage  arise. 

The  kinds  of  industrial  schools  divide  themselves  according  to 
categories  as  fundamental  as  any  into  whole-time  day  schools  and 
part-time  schools  (day  or  evening).  The  importance  of  this  distinc- 
tion arises  from  the  limitations  to  the  number  of  workers  who  can 
afford  to  attend  the  whole-time  schools.  Possibly  at  least  30  per 
cent  of  the  rank  and  file  of  workers  in  our  great  industrial  centers 
can  not,  as  judged  by  severe  standards  of  living,  afford  to  keep  their 
children  in  day  school  any  longer  than  the  law  requires.*  A  larger 
number  think  themselves  unable;  others  do  not  think  longer  school 
attendance  worth  while,  and  thus  add  to  the  number  of  those  who, 
by  reason  of  choice  or  necessity,  will  not  attend  schools  that  keep 
them  from  earning.  We  can  not  predict  the  proportion  that  will 
attend  day  industrial  schools;  we  may  assume  that  it  would  be 
more  than  those  who  now  attend  the  day  schools  beyond  the  legal 
requirement,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  would  be  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  all  industrial  workers.  German  experience  bears  this  out. 
We  are  richer  per  capita  and  more  of  our  industrial  workers  may 
for  that  reason  attend  such  schools  than  in  Germany. 

ia.oh.4,pp.44-tf. 
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Numerous  questions  arise  with  respect  to  these  schools.  SbaD 
they  be  primarily  trade  schools,  aiming  to  teach  the  practice  as  well 
as  theory  of  the  trades,  or  primarily  general  industrial  schools,  giv- 
ing only  a  preliminary  training  before  entrance  on  apprenticeship? 
Trade  schools  have  so  far  been  the  commoner  in  the  United  States. 
Though  useful  in  their  sphere,  they  are  subject  to  serious  objections 
not  applying  to  other  types  of  schools  in  anything  like  the  same 
degree.  They  are  very  expensive.  They  usually  teach  but  few 
trades,  and  can  not  teach  many  without  a  very  great  investment  in 
plant,  nor  can  they  teach  many  trades  economically  without  many 
students.  They  are  subject,  with  probably  no  considerable  justifi- 
cation in  the  cases  of  most,  but  still  subject  more  than  are  other 
types  of  industrial  schools,  to  trades-union  suspicion.  To  teach  a 
whole  trade,  they  must  keep  the  student  three  or  four  years  usually, 
without  wage,  and  even  then  he  must  usually  serve  a  year  or  more 
as  apprentice  before  becoming  a  journeyman.  Certain  phases  of 
trade  training,  as  learning  economy  of  materials,  acquiring  speed, 
and  numerous  others  in  which  few  school  shops  can  be  fully  adjusted 
to  practical  trade  needs,  make  the  school  training  no  sufficient  sub- 
stitute for  shop  training.  Certain  of  these  difficulties  are  elastic; 
they  can  be  and  have  been  overcome,  but  at  best  the  trade  school 
which  acts  wholly  or  chiefly  as  a  substitute  for  apprenticeship,  as 
ours  in  the  United  States  do  or  aim  to  do,  forces  itself  into  the  sphere . 
in  which  schools  are  weakest  and  commercial  shops  are  strongest. 
The  stronghold  of  the  commercial  shop  is  practical  trade  training; 
that  of  the  industrial  school  is  technical  training.  Each  can  under- 
take the  functions  in  which  the  other  excels,  but  with  the  risk  of  poor 
results,  or  what  is  tantamount,  good  results  achieved  at  too  great 
cost.  Thus  technical  training  is  imparted  to  advantage  in  but  few 
factories  aside  from  the  use  of  school  methods,  including  the  hiring 
of  a  special  teacher  or  the  turning  of  the  energies  of  an  official  largely 
to  the  work  of  a  teacher.  Our  trade  schools  in  this  country,  in  turn, 
have  sometimes  not  been  very  practical,  and  this  often  because  they 
used  school  to  the  exclusion  of  shop  methods.  The  cost  of  trade 
schools  is  considerable,  exceeding  that  of  most  other  types  of  indus- 
trial schools  chiefly  in  the  item  of  equipment.^  In  addition  to  this 
cost,  the  total  cost  of  trade  school  training  should  include  the  wages 
foregone  by  the  pupil  during  the  course.  The  sum  of  ti:xese  costs  has 
been  great  both  in  mass  and  also  per  pupil. 

1  Our  data  on  costs  of  American  industrial  schools  are  very  inadequate.  An  artide  by  H.  C.  Bruidon: 
"The  cost  of  industrial  education  in  the  United  States:  A  study  of  fifty  tjrplcal  schools,"  in  Teadiers  Col- 
lege Record,  September,  1911,  reyeals  the  confusion  in  the  available  data  firom  schod  reporis.  It  ahows 
hr  greater  variation  in  costs  as  between  Individual  schools  of  a  given  type  than  between  the  median  costs 
of  different  types  of  schools.  The  median  cost  of  industrial  education  in  all  types  of  sdiocris  Is  found  to  be 
(ezdusive  of  the  important  element  of  first  cost  of  building  and  equipment)  $4.80  per  pupil  per  month 
(based  on  enrollment),  with  a  median  variation  of  126  per  cent  flrom  the  median.  This  figure  may  be 
compared  with  the  cost  (abo  excluding  first  cost  of  equipment)  of  18.20  per  pupil  per  month  (based  on 
average  dally  attendance)  in  common  schools,  as  stated  by  Prof.  Strayer  in  *'City  school  expenditures," 
and  quoted  by  Mr.  Brandon. 
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That  boys  and  young  men  have  entered  and  completed  such  schools 
at  all  testifies  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  adequate  trade  training 
otherwise  and  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  school  training  in  some 
cases.  Specialization  is  largely  responsible  for  the  need  for  such 
schools.  The  greater  degree  of  specialization  in  the  United  States 
differentiates  our  situation  from  that  of  Grermany.  For  this  reason 
we  need  more  trade  schools,  or  other  schools  imparting  practical 
training,  than  does  Germany.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
rush  pell-mell  into  establishing  trade  schools  for  this  reason  without 
thorough  investigation  in  each  instance.  The  main  task  of  practical 
instruction  in  industry  is  best  fulfilled  by  employers. 

The  cause  of  practical  industrial  education  would  be  forwarded  by 
enacting  and  enforcing  suitable  apprenticeship  laws,  by  bringing 
about  cooperation  between  trade  associations  and  the  State  for  the 
regulation  of  apprenticeship,  by  aiding  every  effort  of  the  vocational 
guidance  movement,  or  otherwise  to  promote  intelligent  and  far- 
sighted  choice  of  occupation,  and  by  providing  cheaper  and  more 
effective  schools  for  supplementing  the  practical  training  to  be 
received  in  commercial  shops  and  factories. 

There  is  danger  that  the  several  States  and  communities  of  the 
United  States  will  waste  much  money  on  industrial  education;  waste 
by  expending  great  sums  which  will  bring  much  less  return  than  if 
spent  otherwise,  but  with  the  same  general  aim  of  bettering  industrial 
training.  The  greatest  caution  is  imperative  in  considering  the  need 
and  probable  results  and  counting  the  cost  in  each  specific  case  before 
increasing  the  number  of  trade  schools.  The  trade  schools  that  appear 
to  give  the  greatest  promise  of  success,  both  results  and  cost  being  con- 
sidered, are  those  which  might  be  cla&ed  as  higher  trade  schools, 
designed  primarily  for  the  further  education  of  such  mechanics  as 
offer  themselves,  having  first  learned  and  practiced  their  trades.  But 
elementary  day  trade  schools  can  not,  I  believe,  be  satisfactory  as 
our  main  dependence  for  industrial  education  of  the  masses. 

No  sharp  line  differentiates  general  industrial  from  trade  schools. 
But  the  types  are  different.  The  general  industrial  schools  are  much 
more  feasible  than  elementary  trade  schools  and,  for  the  mass  of 
workers,  more  serviceable  than  any  form  of  trade  school.  Their 
course  is  generally  shorter  than  that  of  a  trade  school,  their  training 
less  specialized  for  distinct  trades.  So  far  as  such  schools  have  been 
established  in  the  United  States,  which  has  been  but  a  few  years, 
they  have  no  great  number  of  branches  or  departments  of  training. 
In  time  they  will  probably  develop  more  branches  of  training  than 
the  trade  schools  teach  trades,  for  their  training  is  less  elaborate  and 
expensive  than  that  of  the  trade  schools. 

Much  of  the  need  for  such  general  industrial  or^  preparatory  indus- 
trial schools  has  been  taken  up  in  chapters  2,  3,  and  4.  No  school 
in  Germany  corresponds  exactly  to  these   schools,   though  some 
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trade  schools  approxiinate  them.  We  have  greater  need  than  Ger- 
many for  such  schools.  One  of  the  greatest  differences  between  the 
two  industrial  training  situations  in  the  two  countries  is  that  in  Oer- 
many  most  boys  and  girls,  whether  entering  skilled  or  unskilled  in- 
dustries, go  to  work  at  the  age  of  14,  while  in  the  United  States  few 
employers  will  accept  apprentices  for  the  skilled  trades  yoimger  than 
16.  The  German  practice  has  become  so  rooted  in  habit  that  the 
Germans  neither  ordinarily  question  its  expediency,  nor  do  they 
generally  give  very  definite  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  custom. 
Poverty  is  doubtless  largely  responsible  for  it,  and  in  this  respect 
we  probably  have  the  advantage.  Probably  a  larger  number  of  our 
families  can  afford  to  keep  their  boys  from  work  until  they -are  15  or 
16,  if  they  consider  this  worth  while,  than  in  Germany.  This  possi- 
bility is  to  be  regarded  as  a  national  asset.  The  question  then 
arises:  What  shall  be  done  with  the  years  between  14  and  16  of 
those  who  leave  the  common  school  at  the  earlier  age,  and  enter  the 
skilled  trades?  The  preparatory  industrial  school  suggests  an  an- 
swer applicable  to  many  boys  and  girls.  A  much  larger  number  of 
boys  and  girls  will  probably  be  able  and  willing  to  attend  a  general 
industrial  school  for  one  or  two  years  between  the  time  when  they 
leave  the  common  school  and  the  entry  on  apprenticeship  in  a  skilled 
trade  than  would  be  able  and  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  for  a  longer 
trade-school  training.  Such  attendance  will  cost  both  them  and  the 
pubUc  less  than  trade-school  training,  but  will  doubtless  give  the 
sort  of  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  training  which  broadens  the 
industrial  outlook  of  the  pupils  and  makes  them  familiar  with  the 
elements  both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  a  broad  range  of  opera- 
tions. Shops  will  be  found  in  such  schools  though  not  necessarily 
such  complex  shops  as  in  trade  schools. 

The  training  thus  given,  essentially  preparatory,  elementary,  and 
broadening,  can  be  made,  I  beUeve,  the  best  gateway  to  apprentice- 
ship training  for  a  large  number  of  workers.  The  pupils  of  such 
schools  (and  of  trade  schools)  are  most  Ukely  to  be  acceptable  to 
employers  as  apprentices  in  the  skilled  trades.  Both  types  of  schools 
are  likely  to  shorten  the  apprenticeship  coming  after  school  attend- 
ance, and  such  shortening,  if  not  extreme,  should  not  arouse  the 
antagonism  of  the  trade  imions.  Its  type  of  work  will  also  doubtless 
be  of  much  value  to  correct  the  one-sided  specialization  to  which 
many  or  most  of  its  pupils  will  later  be  subject.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  trade  schools  in  our  country  is  this  need  of  correcting 
speciaUzation.  As  stated  above,  we  can  not  expect,  by  any  sort  of 
apprenticeship  law  or  otherwise,  to  greatly  change  ike  extent  of 
speciaUzation  in  industry.  However,  the  general  industrial  schools 
will,  I  beUeve,  prove  themselves  as  capable  as  the  trade  schools  of 
correcting  one-sided  specialization.    Certainly,  if  their  result  on  each 
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pupil  in  this  respect  be  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  trade  schools, 
it  will  be  attained  at  less  cost  and  will  benefit  greater  numbers. 

Both  industrial  and  trade  schools  raise  a  question,  one  suggested 
by  the  almost  invariable  German  practice  of  obtaining  the  first  indus- 
trial training  in  the  conmiercial  shop.  ShaU  we  do  likewise  t  Obvi- 
ously for  those  of  our  boys  and  girls  who  enter  the  skilled  trades  at 
an  age  not  earlier  than  15  or  16  years,  and  leave  common  school  at 
14,  this  is  impossible.  For  such  youthful  workers  the  best  plan,  if 
they  can  afford  it,  is  to  attend  a  general  industrial  or  trade  school 
during  the  interval.  Wherever  the  particular  situation  does  not 
forbid  it,  however,  it  is  throughly  desirable  to  apply  the  German 
principle.  In  passing,  I  may  say  that  one  point  of  distinct  superior- 
ity of  the  German  higher  technical  education  (except  in  the  technical 
high  school)  to  that  in  the  United  States,  is  that  in  Germany  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  practical  work  must  precede  the  theoretical. 
The  truth  of  this  superiority  is  beginning  to  be  realized  here,  espe- 
cially when  the  superior  results  are  noted  of  cooperation  between 
technical  collies  and  conmiercial  shops,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati. 

With  only  the  types  of  schools  so  far  discussed,  we  shall  not  yet 
have  achieved  really  popular  industrial  education  in  large  measure. 
The  masses  will  probably  be  unable,  will  consider  themselves  unable, 
or  will  for  other  reasons  fail  to  attend  these  schools.  The  type  of 
school  which  best  meets  the  needs  of  the  great  masses  of  industry, 
both  skilled  and  unskilled,  is  the  improvement  school.  The  need 
for  schools  of  this  type  is  undoubted.  More  and  more  its  virtues 
are  being  appreciated  in  this  country.  We  now  have  such  schools 
in  Cincinnati  and  Boston,  and  in  Wisconsin;  they  are  advocated 
by  educators  for  New  York  City,  and  we  may  expect  their  rapid 
spread.  Their  advantages  are  manifold.  They  can  be  made  to 
meet  the  needs  for  industrial  training  of  all  not  better  cared 
for.  They  are  flexible  and  require  a  comparatively  small  plant. 
They  are  cheap — an  aspect  of  great  importance.  Industrial  edu- 
cation is  at  best  expensive,  and  its  expense  is  likely  to  cause 
the  undue  curtailment  of  facilities  in  many  localities,  such  that 
the  needs  of  some  workers  will  not  be  met.  In  the  past  we  have 
fiumished  comparatively  large  facilities  for  industrial  education  for 
the  few,  but  insignificant  facilities  for  the  many.  In  the  past 
this  direct  neglect  of  the  many  was  involved  in  the  best  use  of 
small  facilities.  With  but  few  industrial  schools,  the  need  for 
higher  technical  training  was  so  great  that  some  schools  were  drawn 
from  service  to  the  ranks  of  industry,  to  service  of  the  technical 
leaders.  The  needs  for  higher  technical  training  are  now  well  met. 
The  great  present,call  is  for  such  industrial  education  as  will  directly 
help  the  masses.    The  improvement  school  has  been  found  in  Europe, 
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and  especially  in  Germany,  to  be  the  most  efficient  instrument  for 
the  attainment  of  this  end.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
similar  efficiency  will  result  in  this  country  from  their  establishment 
here.  Industrial  improvement  schools,  for  reasons  already  fully 
discussed,  should  most  certainly  be  in  the  daytime.  Grerman  expe- 
rience emphatically  approves  of  this  practice.  Shall  attendance 
be  voluntary  or  compulsory?  The  history  of  compulsory  daytime 
attendance  in  Germany  will  probably  be  repeated  in  the  United  States 
wherever  the  like  compulsion  is  adopted:  First,  opposition  from  em- 
ployers; later,  acquiescence.  The  example  of  German  and  other 
employers  who  now  tolerate  or  even  desire  compulsory  attendance 
may  and  should  make  the  period  of  adjustment  of  employers  to  the 
new  situation  shorter  and  easier.  German  experience  has  amply 
shown  that  voluntary  improvement  schools  accomplished  but  little 
as  compared  with  the  same  schools  when  made  compulsory.  The 
number  of  pupils  reached  was  far  greater  and  the  average  quality 
of  work  usually  but  little  lower.  However  much  many  of  our 
employers  as  men  may  wish  to  see  the  welfare  of  their  youthful 
workers  subserved,  the  stem  necessities  of  competition  force  them 
not  to  do  anything  which  will  lessen  the  efficiency  of  their  shops  as 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  often  force  them*  even  to  neglect 
ultimate  advantage  for  present  gain.  If  we  are  serious  in  our  desires 
to  prevent  exploitation  of  our  child  workers,  one  of  the  surest  ways 
to  protect  them  is  to  require  their  attendance  at  a  school  which  will 
aid  them  to  attain  industrial  efficiency.  Such  compulsory  attendance 
might  well  be,  as  in  much  of  Germany,  for  three  years  or  until  the 
ending  of  the  term  in  which  the  eighteenth  birthday  is  reached.  The 
number  of  hours  a  week,  the  hours  when  these  should  meet,  and  the 
number  of  classes  for  pupils  in  different  trades  and  occupations  are 
matters  to  be  decided  locally  and  experimentally  in  large  part.  It 
may  prove  desirable  to  open  the  improvement  schools  first  as  evening 
schools,  where  the  employers  are  strongly  opposed  to  compulsory 
day  attendance.  Later,  when  they  see  the  good  results  of  these 
schools,  the  classes  may  be  shifted  to  the  daytime.  Likewise  the 
attendance  may  be  voluntary  for  a  time,  until  the  schools  have  won 
the  approval  of  the  employers  and  others,  and  later  compulsory. 
It  is  most  probable  that  such  schools  will  be  first  established  in  this 
country  as  voluntary  schools. 

The  improvement  schools  can  probably  have  separate  classes,  as 
in  Berlin  and  Munich,  for  those  in  many  different  trades  and  occii- 
pations.  They  are  much  better  able  to  do  this  than  are  full-time 
trade  or  general  industrial  schools,  because  they  will  have  less  exten- 
sive shop  equipment  and  because  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  improve- 
ment schools  will  probably  far  exceed  those  in  other  industrial 
schools.    With  regard  to  the  comparative  importance  of  improve- 
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ment  and  otheluschools,  Dr.  A.  A.  Snowden  says,  '*  throughout  the 
civilized  world  the  evening  (or  part-time  day)  industrial  improve- 
ment school  enrolls  20  pupils  to  every  1  who  attends  the  other  types 
of  industrial  vocational  school."  *  The  matter  of  shop  equipment 
raises  the  question  as  to  how  much  practical  workshop  instruction 
should  be  given  in  these  schools.  Without  reviewing  the  Grerman 
experience  on  this  point,  we  may  note  at  once  a  difference  in  Germah 
and  American  needs.  Our  industries  are  more  specialized,  and  the 
need  for  correction  of  one-sided  training  is  therefore  greater.  Such 
correction  can  best  be  done  in  schools,  and  to  be  at  all  efficient  needs 
workshop  instruction,  for  many  of  our  workers  never  perform  the 
operations  of  more  than  a  narrow  branch  of  a  trade.  Thus,  in 
improvement  schools,  as  in  other  industrial  schools,  workshops  are 
more  needed  than  in  Germany.  Whether  this  need  is  so  great  as  to 
justify  improvement  schools  in  which  most  of  the  instruction  is 
given  in  the  school  shop,  and  the  lesser  portion  only  is  technical 
(theoretical)  training,  is  very  doubtful,  but  must  be  worked  out  by 
experiment.  If  our  improvement  schools  have  more  workshops  than 
those  in  Germany,  as  they  should  have,  their  cost  will  be  correspond- 
ingly greater.  Notwithstanding  this  greater  cost,  they  will  remain 
probably  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  type  of  industrial  school. 

Intermediate  between  the  improvement  schools,  which  take  but 
4  to  10  hours  a  week  of  the  worker *s  time,  and  the  full-time  trade 
or  preparatory  industrial  schools  are  a  number  of  part-time  schools. 
The  specific  divisions  of  time  between  school  and  shop  are  various. 
These  schools  are  growing  rapidly,  and  with  good  reason,  for  they 
furnish  for  those  pupils  who  can  afford  it  one  of  the-  best  means 
of  learning  thoroughly  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  trade. 
Such  part-time  schools  are  one  of  the  chief  contributions  of  the  United 
States  to  the  world  problem  of  industrial  education.  Improvement 
schools  may  be  classed  as  part-time  schools,  but  the  term  is  used 
chiefly  for  schools  which  occupy  a  larger  portion  of  the  worker's 
time. 

The  control  of  the  industrial  schools  of  all  types  is  best  vested, 
according  to  German  and  other  experience,  in  some  body,  or  bodies 
not  dominated  by  the  schoolmen,  but  which  receive  the  aid  of  com-? 
petent  educational  experts.  State  aid,  and  accompanying  measure 
ot  control  and  standardization,  is  likely  to  play  a  large  and  effective 
part  in  our  future  industrial  education,  as  it  has  in  Germany. 
Employers  should  be  represented  on  school  boards,  as  in  Germany, 
but,  as  is  seldom  done  there,  workers  also  should  be  allowed  a  place. 
The  industrial  schools  should  keep  in  the  closest  touch  with  each  of 
these  classes.  Only  by  such  close  touch  with,  and  real  control  by, 
the  two  classes  most  directly  affected  can  our  industrial  education 
be  made  both  efficient  and  truly  democratic. 

>  B«p.  of  N.  J.  Commls.  oo  Indus.  Edoo.,  1909,  p.  7. 


APPEHDIX  A. 

A  GERMAN  APPRENTICE  CONTRACT. 

The  following  apprentice  contract  is  ex^uted  between  the  firm  of  Friedrich  Krupp, 
share  company  in  Essen  on  the  Ruhr,  and  (apprentice's  name),  bom  at  (place  of 
birth),  to  (name  of  parents),  accompanied  by  his  (parent  or  guardian,  and  name)  as  his 
legal  representative .  ^ 

Section  1. — ^The  firm  accepts  (apprentice's  name)  as  apprentice  for  their  cast-steel 
factory  and  obligates  themselves  to  have  him  trained  as  a  (trade  or  branch  in  which 
apprenticed)  under  the  direction  of  a  suitable  representative.  The  apprentice  is 
thrown  under  the  fatherly  authority  of  the  representative. 

Sec.  2. — ^The  apprentice  is  obligated  to  obedience  and  truth,  to  industry  and  proper 
conduct. 

He  must  regularly  attend,  under  the  direction  of  the  firm,  an  improvement  school, 
and  present  the  certificate  there  obtained,  immediately  on  its  receipt,  to  the  official 
set  over  him. 

Sec.  3. — ^The  apprentice  is  responsible  for  his  support  and  for  all  other  things  neces- 
sary, with  the  exception  of  the  tools  necessary  to  his  work. 

He  shall  receive  from  the  day  of  his  entrance  on  apprenticeship'  pay  for  each 
working  day,  which  shall  depend  on  his  conduct,  ability,  and  efficiency,  according  to 
the  following  scheme: 

Daily  pay  of  apprentices. 


Age  of  en  trance. 

Year  of  apprentloesh^. 

Flret 

Second. 

Third. 

F^tmsen  14  tnd  15  ▼*•»?.  r  r . ...,..,,  r , 

MarkM, 
0.60-0.70 
.70- .90 

Maria. 
0.80-1.00 
1,00-1.20 

MarU. 
l.lO-l.fiO 

Between  15  and  16  years 

1.40-1.80 

Qualified  apprentices  may  be  allowed  to  undertake  piecework  in  their  third  year, 
and  for  this  receive  up  to  50  pfennigs  a  day  in  excess  of  their  daily  wage. 

No  subtraction  from  the  wage  of  the  apprentice  shall  be  made  for  the  working  hours 
in  which  he  attends  improvement  school. 

Sso.  4. — ^The  apprenticeship  begins  with  the  (date)  and  lasts  three  years.  Work 
dajrs  in  which  the  apprentice  has  neglected  (his  work)  shall  not  be  included  in  the 
reckoning  of  the  length  of  apprenticeship,  but  so  much  more  must  be  added.  With 
good  conduct  and  efficiency,  the  repetition  of  neglected  days  to  a  maximum  of  25 
may  be  remitted. 

Sec.  5. — ^The  first  three  months  of  the  apprenticeship  are  a  period  of  probation, 
during  which  either  party  may  withdraw  from  the  apprentice  contract. 

After  the  probation  period  the  firm  is  authorized  to  discharge  the  apprentice  at  once 
before  the  ending  of  the  contractual  time  in  the  cases  stated  in  section  123  of  the 
National  Industrial  Law  (see  supplement '),  or  when  he  has  repeatedly  violated  his 

1 A  guardian,  to  execute  an  apprentice  contract,  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  guardianship  court. 

•  Before  entering  on  apprenticeship  in  the  Krupp  works,  a  boy  must  first  serve  a  year  as  errand  boy  or  in 
similar  capacity. 

•  Sec.  123  Is  g^ven  in  fall;  of.  oh.  7,  p.  Uw 
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duties  of  obedience  and  truth,  induBtry  and  proper  Conduct,  or  neglected  hii  attend- 
ance on  improvement  or  trade  school.    (Sec.  2.) 

Sec.  6.— On  the  part  of  the  apprentice,  the  apprenticeship  may  be  ended  in  the 
cases  of  section  124,  numbers  1,  3,  4,  and  5  of  the  National  Industrial  Law  (see  supple- 
ment),^ and  also  if  the  firm  neglects  their  legal  duties  toward  the  apprentice  in  a 
manner  dangerous  to  his  health,  his  morals,  or  his  training,  or  misuses  the  right  of 
&therly  authority,  or  becomes  unable  to  fulfill  their  contractual  duties. 

Sec.  7. — On  the  close  of  the  apprenticeship  a  certificate  shall  be  given  to  the 
apprentice  concerning  the  length  of  the  apprenticeship  and  the  knowledge  and  skill 
acquired  during  it,  as  well  as  concerning  his  conduct.  An  apprentice  letter  (Lehr- 
brief)  shall  be  given  only  when  the  contractual  period  of  apprenticeship  has  been 
completed  or  shortened  with  approval  of  the  firm. 

Sec.  8. — ^The  firm  reserves  to  itself  the  payment  to  the  apprentice  on  regular  com- 
pletion of  apprenticeship,  when  his  conduct  and  efficiency  was,  according  to  the 
decision  of  the  official  in  charge,  good,  of  a  reward  not  to  exceed  150  marks. 

The  firm  decides  according  to  its  free  judgment  whether  the  payment  is  to  be 
refused  wholly  or  in  part,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  made  to  the  apprentice  himself  or 
to  his  legal  representative. 

Sec.  9. — Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  contract,  the  apprentice  is  subject  to 
all  regulations  for  the  workers  of  the  cast-steel  factory,  especially  the  work  regulations. 

For  other  matters,  so  far  as  there  are  no  regulations  in  the  present  contract,  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Industrial  Law  apply. 

Sec  10. — Apprentices  who  remain  at  the  steel  factory  after  the  close  of  their 
apprenticeship  shall,  on  continued  good  conduct  and  efficiency,  bo  far  as  possible,  be 
given  opportunity  to  train  themselves  further  and  to  progress. 

Essen/Ruhr,  the  (date) 


(Signature  of  the  apprentice.)  (Signature  of  the  legal  representative.) 

Fried.  Krupp 
Aktiengeeellschaft. 
Das  Direktorium. 

The  above  apprentice  contract  is  that  used  in  the  great  Krupp 
works,  employing  30,000  men,  besides  officials.  The  normal  contract 
forms  of  the  chambers  of  industry  for  handwork  in  Prussia  are  very 
long  and  provide  for  almost  all  questions  that  might  arise  under  the 
apprenticeship.  Their  main  provisions  are  presented  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  National  Industrial  Law,  in  chapter  7.  Different  forms  of 
contracts  are  sometimes  used  for  handworkers  and  for  factory 
workers. 


>  8eo.  194  is  giTMi  in  faU;  of.  di.  72;  p.  16. 


APFEITDIZ  B. 

THE  WISCONSIN  APPRENTICE  LAW  OF  1911.* 

Sec.  2377.  Every  contract  or  agreement  entered  into  between  a  minor  and 
employer  by  which  the  minor  is  to  learn  a  trade  shall  be  known  as  an  indenture,  and 
shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sections  2378  to  2386,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes. 
Every  minor  entering  into  such  a  contract  shall  be  known  as  an  apprentice. 

Sec.  2378.  Any  minor  may,  by  the  execution  of  an  indenture,  bind  himself  as 
hereinafter  provided,  and  such  indenture  may  provide  that  the  length  of  the  term  of 
the  apprentice  shall  depend  on  the  degree  of  the  efficiency  reached  in  the  work 
assigned,  but  no  indenture  shall  be  made  for  less  than  one  year,  and  if  the  minor  is 
less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  the  indenture  shall  in  no  case  be  for  a  period  of  lees 
than  two  years. 

Sec.  2379.  Any  person  or  persons  apprenticing  a  minor  or  forming  any  contractual 
relation  in  the  nature  of  an  apprenticeship  without  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  2377  to  2387,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  2380.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  the  factory  inspector, 
or  assistant  factory  inspectors  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  to  prosecute  vio- 
lations of  the  same  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State. 

Sec.  2381.  Every  indenture  shall  be  signed: 

(1)  By  the  minor. 

(2)  By  the  father;  and  if  the  father  be  dead  or  legally  incapable  of  giving  consent, 
or  has  abandoned  his  fandly,  then 

(3)  By  the  mother ;  and  if  both  the  father  and  the  mother  be  dead  or  legally  incapable 
of  giving  consent,  then 

(4^  By  the  guardian  of  the  minor,  if  any. 

(5)  If  there  be  no  parent  or  guardian  with  authority  to  sign,  then  by  two  justices  of 
the  peace  of  the  county  of  residence  of  the  minor. 

(6)  By  the  employer. 

Sec.  2382.  Every  indenture  shall  contain: 

(1)  The  names  of  the  parties. 

(2)  The  date  of  the  birth  of  the  minor. 

(3)  A  statement  of  the  trade  the  minor  is  to  be  taught,  and  the  time  at  which  the 
apprenticeship  shall  begin  and  end. 

(4)  An  agreement  stating  the  nimiber  of  hoturs  to  be  spent  in  work,  and  the  number 
of  hours  to  be  spent  in  instruction.  The  total  of  such  number  of  hours  shall  not  exceed 
fifty-five  in  any  one  week. 

(5)  An  agreement  that  the  whole  trade,  as  carried  on  by  the  employer,  shall  be 
taught,  and  an  agreement  as  to  the  time  to  be  spent  at  each  process  or  machine. 

(6)  An  agreement  between  the  employer  and  the  apprentice  that  not  less  than  five 
hours  per  week  of  the  aforementioned  fifty-five  hours  per  week  shall  be  devoted  to 
instruction.    Such  instru  ction  shall  include — 

(a)  Two  hours  a  week  instruction  in  English,  in  citizenship,  business  practice, 
physiology,  hygiene,  and  the  use  of  safety  devices. 

(6)  Such  other  branches  as  may  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  industrial 
education. 

1  Laws  of  Wisoonsin  relating  to  employment  of  women  and  obfldren,  industrial  education  and  truancy. 
Wliooinsin  State  Bd.  of  Indus.  Educ.,  Bull.  no.  1.,  pp.  34-26. 
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(7)  A  statement  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  the  apprentice. 

Sbc.  2383.  The  instruction  specified  in  section  2382  may  be  given  in  a  pnbHc  school, 
or  in  sach  other  manner  as  may  be  approved  by  the  local  board  of  industrial  education; 
and  if  there  be  no  local  board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Stat^  board  of  industrial 
educatbn.  Attendance  at  the  public  school,  if  any,  shall  be  certified  to  by  the 
teachers  in  charge  of  the  courses,  and  failure  to  attend  shall  subject  the  apprentice  to 
the  penalty  of  a  loss  of  compensation  for  three  hours  for  every  hour  he  shall  be  absent 
without  good  cause.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  officials  to  cooperate  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  law. 

Sbc.  2384.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  include  in  the  indenture  or  agreement  an  article 
stipulating  that  during  such  period  of  the  year  as  the  public  schools  shall  not  be  in 
session  the  employer  and  the  apprentice  may  be  released  from  those  portions  of  the 
indenture  which  affect  the  instruction  to  be  given. 

Ssc.  2385.  If  either  party  to  an  indenture  shall  ftdl  to  perform  any  of  the  stipulationB, 
he  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  on  complaint,  the  collec- 
tion of  which  may  be  made  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  factory  inspector,  or  assistant 
factory  inspectors  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State.  Any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  may,  in  its  discretion,  also  annul  the  indenture.  Nothing  herein 
prescribed  shall  deprive  the  employer  of  the  right  to -dismiss  any  apprentice  who  has 
willfully  violated  the  rules  and  regulations  applying  to  all  workmen. 

Sbc.  2386.  The  employer  shall  give  a  bonus  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  to  the  appren- 
tice on  the  expiration  of  the  teim  of  the  indenture,  and  also  a  certificate  stating  the 
term  of  the  indenture. 

Sbc  2387.  A  certified  copy  of  every  indenture  by  which  any  minor  may  be  appren- 
ticed shall  be  filed  by  the  employer  wilh  the  State  commissioner  of  labor. 

This  apprentice  law,  the  jnost  advanced  in  the  United  States,  is  in 
several  respects  very  like  the  (German  national  law,  described  in 
chapter  7.  It  is  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  Wisconsin  com- 
pulsory improvement  school  attendance  law  of  1911,  which  is  here 
given: 

CONTINUATION  AND  EVENING  SCHOOLS.* 

(SBcnoN  1728C'l)  1.  Whenever  any  evening  school,  continuation  classes,  indus- 
trial school,  or  commercial  school  shall  be  established  in  any  town,  village,  or  city  in 
this  State  for  minors  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  working  under  permit  as 
now  provided  by  law,  every  such  child  residing  within  any  town,  village,  or  city  in 
which  any  such  school  is  established  shall  attend  such  school  not  less  than  five  hotirs 
per  week  for  six  months  in  each  year  until  such  child  becomes  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  every  employer  shall  allow  all  minor  employees  over  fourteen  and  imder  sixteen 
years  of  age  a  reduction  in  hours  of  work  of  not  less  than  the  nun^ber  of  hours  the 
minor is  by  this  section  required  to  attend  school. 

1  Laws  of  WIsooDSlii  relating  to  employment  of  women  and  dilldren,  industrial  edooatton  and  tnanay, 
Wlaooniin  State  Bd.  of  Indus.  Bdno.  BolL  no.  1,  p.  10. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Depabtment  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  4, 191S. 

Sm:  I  submit  herewith,  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Biireau 
of  Education,  a  statement  showing  in  some  detail  the  amount  of 
illiteracy  in  the  United  States  amoi^  men,  women,  and  children 
over  10  years  of  age  according  to  the  Federal  Census  of  1910;  also  a 
brief  statement  of  an  experiment  which  has  been  conducted  for  nearly 
two  years  in  one  of  the  mountain  counties  of  eastern  Kentucky 
having  a  large  number  of  illiterates  in  its  population,  to  ascertain 
if  it  were  possible  to  teach  these  illiterate  grown-up  men  and  women 
and  older  children  to  read  and  write,  and  whether  other  men,  women, 
and  children  with  very  mei^er  education  would  respond  to  the 
opportunity  to  learn  more  of  the  arts  of  the  school.  The  success  of 
this  experiment,  made  imder  very  difficult  circumstances,  has  been 
so  great  as  to  inspire  the  hope  that,  with  the  cooperation  of  schools, 
churches,  philanthropic  societies,  cities,  counties,  States,  and  the 
Nation,  the  great  majority  of  the  five  and  on&-half  million  illiterates 
over  10  years  of  f^e  in  the  United  States  may,  in  a  few  years,  be 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  something  more;  while  millions  of 
those  whose  school  days  were  very  few  and  who  are  little  above  the 
line  of  total  illiteracy  may  be  helped  to  make  good  to  some  extent 
their  deficiencies  due  to  lack  of  opportunity  in  childhood. 

This  biu*eau  expects  to  have  ready  for  publication  soon  some 
account  of  other  efforts  in  this  country  to  teach  illiterates  to  read 
and  write,  and  also  some  account  of  the  efforts  which  some  foreign 
countries  have  made  to  eliminate  illiteracy.  These  statements  are 
submitted  for  publication  at  this  time  because  of  the  fact  that  a  bill, 
introduced  near  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  Sixty-second 
Congress,  looking  to  the  reduction  of  adult  illiteracy  in  this  country 
will  probably  be  introduced  early  in  the  Sixty-third  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

CirnimissioTur. 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 


ILLITERACY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  AN 
EXPERIMENT  FOR  ITS  ELIMINATION. 


The  Federal  Census  for  the  year  1910  shows  that  at  the  tune  the 
census  was  taken  there  were  in  the  United  States  5,51 6, 163  persons 
10  years  of  age  and  over  unable  to  read  and  write.  This  was  7.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  10  years  of  age  and  over.  The  full  mean- 
ing of  these  figures  will  be  better  understood  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  number  of  illiterate  persons  10  years  of  *age  and  over  in  the 
United  States  is  less  by  only  a  few  thousands  than  the  total  popula- 
tion 10  years  of  age  and  over  in  all  the  New  England  States,  or  in  the 
States  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  and  more  than  the 
population  10  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh 
Indianapolis,  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Seattle,  Spokane,  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
Angeles.  In  double  line  of  march,  at  intervals  of  3  feet,  these 
5,516,163  illiterate  persons  would  extend  over  a  distance  of  1,567 
miles — ^more  than  twice  the  distance  from  Washington  City  to 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Marching  at  the  rate  of  25  miles  a  day,  it  would 
require  more  than  two  months  for  them  to  pass  a  given  point.  A 
mighty  army  is  this,  with  their  banners  of  blackness  and  darkness 
inscribed  with  the  legends  of  illiteracy,  ignorance,  weakness,  helpless- 
ness, and  hoplessness — too  large  for  the  safety  of  our  democratic 
institutions,  for  the  highest  good  of  society,  and  for  the  greatest  degree 
of  material  prosperity. 

Their  ignorance  is  not  wholly  nor  chiefly  their  own  fault.  To  a 
large  degree  it  is  due  to  the  lack  of  opportunity,  because  of  the 
poverty  or  negligence  of  the  States  and  communities  in  which  they 
spent  their  childhood. 

Of  these  illiterates,  3,184,633,  or  58  per  cent,  were  white  persons, 
1,534,272,  or  28  per  cent,  were  native-bom  whites,  and  1,660,361,  or 
30  per  cent,  foreign-bom  whites;  2,227,731,  or  40  per  cent,  were 
n^roes.  The  remaining  2  per  cent  were  Indians,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  others. 

Of  the  total  number  of  illiterates,  1,768,132  lived  in  urban  commun- 
ities and  3,748,031  in  rural  communities,  in  small  towns,  villages,  and 
the  open  country.  Of  the  urban  population,  5.1  per  cent  were  illiter- 
ate- of  the  rural  population,  10.1  per  cent. 
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Of  the  total  rural  population  of  the  United  States,  4.8  per  cent  of 
the  native  white  persons  and  40  per  cent  of  the  n^roes  10  years  of 
age  and  over  were  illiterate. 

Of  the  urban  population;  0.8  per  cent  of  the  native  white  persons 
and  17.6  per  cent  of  the  negroes  were  illiterate.  The  per  cent  of 
illiterates  among  the  foreign-bom  whites  of  the  urban  population 
was  much  larger  than  that  of  the  native  white  population.  In  the 
New  England;  Middle  Atlantic;  and  East  North  Central  States,  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  was  greater  in  the  urban  than  in  the  rural 
population.  For  the  rest  of  the  country,  illiteracy  in  the  rural  popu- 
lation was  from  two  to  five  times  greater  than  in  the  urban  popula- 
tion. 

The  following  tabjies  show  that  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  in  the 
population  from  10  to  20  years  old  was  much  less  than  in  the  popula- 
tion over  20  years  of  age.  Of  the  total  5;516;163  illiterates;  only 
818;550  were  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20,  while  4;697;613  were 
over  20. 

XLLTTE&ATES  BY  AGE  PEEI0D8. 

10  to  14  years  of  age:  Per  oant. 

Total 370,136....  4.1 

White 144,675.-..  1.8 

Negro 218, 565....  18. 9 

15  to  19  years  of  age: ' 

Total 448,414....  4.9 

White 226,432 2.8 

Negro 214, 860.... 20. 3 

Males  nearly  50  per  cent. 

20  to  t4  years  of  age: 

Total 622, 073 6.9 

White 367,669 4.6 

Negro 245, 860.... 23. 9 

t5toS4  years  of  age: 

Total 1,102,384.. •.  7.3 

White 702,962....  5.2 

Negro 380, 742.... 24. 4 

S6to44  years  of  age: 

Total 940,510 8.1 

White 569,403 5.4 

Negro 152, 132.... 27. 7 

45  to  64  years  of  age: 

T6tal 1,436, 907.... 10. 7 

White 821,957 6.7 

N^ro 684, 514.... 52. 7 

65  years  of  age  and  over: 

Total 573, 799.... 14. 5 

White ." 342,420....  9.4 

Negro 219, 255.... 74. 5 

1  The  proportJon  of  Ullterates  among  males  15  to  19  yean  of  age  was  nearly  50  per  cent  greater  than 
that  among  femaks  of  the  lame  age. 
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The  census  reports  show  that  in  1910  there  were  2,273,603  illiterate 
males  of  voting  age,  that  is,  21  years  of  age  and  over,  of  whom 
617,733  were  native-born  whites,  788,631  foreign-bom  whites,  and 
819,135  negroes.  The  per  cent  of  illiteracy  of  the  total  male  popula- 
tion of  voting  age  was  8.4;  of  the  native-bom  white  men,  4.1 ;  of  the 
foreign-bom  white  men,  11.9;  of  the  negroes,  33.7.  The  total  num- 
ber of  illiterate  men  of  voting  age  in  the  entire  coimtry  was  greater 
than  the  total  number  of  men  of  voting  age  in  the  States  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Delaware,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  some  States,  and  in  many  counties,  the  illiterate  voters 
hold  the  balance  of  power  in  any  closely  contested  election. 

The  problem  of  adult  illiteracy  is  no  longer  one  of  race  or  of  section. 
In  1910  the  total  number  of  white  illiterates  was  greater  by  956,902 
than  the  total  of  negro  illiterates,  and  the  number  of  illiterate  white 
men  of  voting  age  was  greater  by  585,229  than  that  of  illiterate 
negroes  of  voting  age.  Massachusetts  had  7,469  more  illiterate  men 
of  voting  age  than  Arkansas;  Michigan,  2,663  more  than  West  Vir- 
ginia; Maryland,  2,352  more  than  Florida;  Ohio,  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  combined;  Pennsylvania,  5,689 
more  than  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  combined. 

Boston  had  24,468  illiterates  over  10  years  of  age;  Baltimore, 
20,325;  Pittsburgh,  26,627;  New  Orleans,  18,987;  Fall  River,  12,276; 
Birmingham,  11,026;  Providence,  14,236;  Nashville,  7,947;  Wash- 
mgton  City,  13,812;  Memphis,  8,855. 

The  per  cent  of  illiterates  in  the  population  over  10  years  of  age 
was,  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  12.1;  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  4;  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  13.2;  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  3.2;  in  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  10.3;  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  6.5;  in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  15.8;  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  10.9; 
in  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  5.7;  in  Paducah,  Ky.,  1.8;  in  Woonsocket,  R.  I., 
9.1;  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  0.9;  in  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  9.1;  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  6.5;  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  8.2;  in  Roanoke,  Va.,  6.9. 

These  figures  indicate  that,  if  all  classes  of  population  are  consid- 
ered, no  section  can  claim  even  approximate  freedom  from  adult 
illiteracy. 

The  tables  following  show:  (1)  Ntmiber  of  illiterates  in  1910  who 
were  10  years  of  age  and  over;  (2)  illiterate  males  21  years  of  age 
and  over  in  1910;  (3)  per  cent  of  illiteracy  in  cities  having  100,000 
population  and  over  in  the  United  States,  1910;  (4)  per  cent  of  illit- 
eracy in  cities  having  25,000  to  100,000  population  in  the  United 
States,  1910. 
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Number  of  illiterates  in  1910  who  were  10  yean  of  age  and  over. 


States. 


Alabama. 

Arisona 

Arkansas 

CalUomia 

Colorado 

Coonecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Qeorgia 

Idaho 

niinois 

Tnrffanft. 

Iowa 

Kansas. 

Koitucky 

Loakdana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Iftohfgan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebreska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

NewYork 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vixginia. 

Washington 

WestVfrglnia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United  States. 


All  classes. 


352,710 
32,953 

142,064 
74,902 
23,780 
63,065 
13,240 
13,812 
77,816 

889,775 
5,453 

168,294 
66,213 
29.889 

,28,968 

208,084 

352,179 
24,554 
73.397 

141,541 
74,800 
49,336 

290,235 

111,116 

14,457 

18,009 

4,702 

16,386 

113,502 
48,097 

406,020 

291,497 
13.070 

124,774 
67,567 
10,504 

854,290 
33,854 

276,960 
12,750 

221,  on 

282.904 

6.821 

10,806 

232,911 

18,416 

74,866 

57,769 

3,874 


5,516,163 


Native 
whites. 


84,768 

3,776 
65,026 

7,509 

8,133 

8,563 

3,535 
960 
14, 8n 
80,203 
707 
40,486 
40,955 
11,641 

9,472 

146,797 

85,359 

9,824 
18,952 

9.163 
17,846 

5,838 

28,099 

65,242 

736 

4,278 
187 

2,839 

12,263 

30,338 

36,318 

132,189 

1.413 
47,310 
83,569 

1,841 
50.680 

3,253 
50,245 

1,239 

120,966 

90,591 

832 

4,495 
81,457 

1,836 

51,407 

11,468 

298 


Foreign- 
bom 
whites. 


1,534,272 


2,063 
13,758 

1,406 
50,292 
13,897 
49,202 

8,850 

1,044 

8,390 
875 

2.742 

117,751 

18,200 

16,894 

13.787 

3,300 
12,065 
14.304 
12,047 
129,412 
54,113 
40,627 

1,364 
22,631 

8,445 
12,264 

1.344 
13,485 
03.551 

6,580 

362,025 

477 

0,474 
66,887 

3,828 

6,120 

279,668 

20,781 

300 

4,896 

1,488 
67,205 

3,636 

6,230 

2,368 
11,233 
13.076 
43,662 

2,548 


Negroes. 


1,650,361 


265,628 

122 

86,888 

1,329 

856 

702 

6,845 

10,814 

60,508 

808,630 

87 

0,713 

O,OS0 

1.272 

5,341 

67,000 

254,148 


2,584 
836 
215 


33,003 
114 


51 

7,406 

101 

5,7« 

156,303 

36 

10,400 

17,858 

46 

14,638 

752 

336,343 

38 

08,541 

134,618 

40 

60 

148,050 

330 

10.347 

113 

103 


3,227.731 
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Illiterate  males  21  years  of  age  arui  over  in  1910. 


States. 


Alabama. 

Arizaoa 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Oelawai® 

District  of  Ccdumbta^ 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentuclcy 

Louisiana 

M^ftfiy^ 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

NewYork 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington. 

WestVfrglnla 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United  States. 


2,273,603 


All  classes. 

Native 
whites. 

124.494 

30,633 

14,463 

1.207 

£3,440 

20,728 

42,787 

3,175 

11,343 

2,036 

23,662 

1.637 

6.272 

1,740 

5.082 

391 

29,886 

5.189 

141.541 

30,085 

3,416 

353 

79,433 

18.863 

33.583 

19,594 

14.204 

5,675 

14,716 

4.647 

87,510 

60,147 

118,716 

29,026 

13,070 

5.222 

31,238 

8.620 

61,909 

3,872 

38,703 

9,398 

23,003 

2.489 

107,843 

11.270 

51,284 

30,217 

8,812 

394 

8,545 

2,044 

2.399 

05 

8,413 

1.468 

51,080 

5.423 

16.634 

8,680 

170.563 

17,826 

107,563 

40,710 

5,467 

493 

62,998 

22,567 

28,707 

14,824 

6,460 

914 

179,982 

23,625 

14,456 

1,200 

90,707 

17,599 

5,560 

604 

86,677 

47,743 

109,328 

31,196 

3,477 

372 

6,039 

2,561 

92,917 

33,680 

10,580 

840 

35,040 

21,022 

27,038 

5,432 

2.504 

157 

617,733 


Foreign- 
bom 
whites. 


1,028 

7,447 

661 

28,921 

7,468 

21.532 

1,692 

810 

1,439 

376 

2,036 

55,907 

10.602 

7,779 

7,497 

1,382 

5,211 

7,676 

5.037 

56,504 

28,034 

19,947 

503 

10,848 

5,885 

5,886 

968 

6,909 

42,347 

3,630 

148,703 

274 

4,029 

36,160 

2,188 

4,083 

149.592 

12,793 

206 

2,323 

628 

28,191 

1,959 

3,439 

1,297 

6,993 

8,528 

20,433 

1,810 


Negroes. 


92,744 

64 

32,013 

566 

873 

814 

2,829 

3,801 

23,219 

111,087 

10 

4,840 

3,812 

620 

2,880 

26,968 

84,170 

56 

17,484 

1,180 

807 

128 

96,702 

10,008 

75 

331 

15 

30 

8,063 

88 

2,396 

56,609 

10 

6,160 

7,800 

34 

0»470 

846 

73,867 

34 

88,373 

40,690 

35 

88 

57,887 

131 

6,467 

68 

60 


788,631 


819,186 
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ILLITERACY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Per  cent  of  illiteracy  in  cities  having  100^000  population  and  over  in  the  United  States,  1910, 


u*. 


Cities. 


Albaiiy,N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

BaiUmore,  Md 

Blrmiiighain,  Ala.. . 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  C<nm. . . 

Bnitolo,  N.  y 

Cambridge.  Mass... 

Chicago,  111 

dncinnati,  Ohio. . . . 

Clevdand,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit  Mich. 

Fall  River,  Mass.... 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
Indianapolis.  Ind .. . 
JeraeyCity,  N.  J.... 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

LoB  Angeles,  Cal 

LouisviUe,  Ky 

Lowell,  Mass 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee.  Wis.... 
Minneapoltf.  Minn. . 

Nashvifie,  Tenn 

New  Haven,  Conn. . 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.y..., 

Newark,  N.J 

Oakland,  Cal 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.Y.-.. 

St  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Francisoo,  Col. . 

Scranton,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash , 

Spokane,  Wash 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington.  D.  C. . 
Worcester,  Mass 


In  population  10  years  of  age  and 
over. 


Males  21  years  of  age  and  over. 


AU 

Native 

Total 

Negro. 

AU 

Native 

Total. 

Negro. 

classes. 

white. 

white. 

classes. 

white. 

white. 

8.2 

a4 

3.2 

4.2 

3.8 

a  4 

3.8 

5.0 

8.6 

2.0 

2.2 

20.9 

&1 

1.6 

1.9 

21.7 

4.4 

a6 

2.8 

13.2 

4.7 

a6 

8.0 

13.4 

10.4 

1.2 

2.4 

22.1 

ia7 

a9 

2L3 

23.0 

4.4 

0.2 

4.4 

8.5 

4.5 

a2 

4.5 

2.6 

5.4 

a3 

5.4 

5.2 

5.5 

as 

5.5 

4.9 

3.7 

a4 

3.7 

4.1 

4.4 

as 

4.4 

6.4 

8.0 

a2 

2.9 

5.6 

8.2 

ai 

3.1 

6.8 

4.5 

a2 

4.5 

4.0 

5.1 

a2 

6.1 

3.1 

8.1 

as 

2.4 

14.3 

8.5 

as 

2.0 

16.0 

4.6 

a2 

4.6 

4.1 

5.8 

a2 

5.3 

3.8 

2L9 

1.2 

2.4 

8.7 

8.4 

1.0 

2.9 

9.1 

2L3 

a5 

2.0 

9.5 

2L8 

a  6 

2.4 

ia9 

2.1 

as 

2.0 

6.0 

2L2 

as 

2.0 

5.0 

5.0 

a4 

5.0 

3.5 

6.5 

a  4 

6.5 

3.2 

13.2 

1.7 

13.2 

&1 

15.6 

2.1 

16.7 

4.6 

2L5 

a2 

2.5 

4.8 

2L7 

a2 

2L7 

3.4 

8.0 

a9 

2.0 

12.4 

8.5 

ao 

2.5 

13.1 

5.6 

a4 

5.6 

4.9 

6.8 

as 

6.9 

3.6 

2.3 

a4 

1.5 

9.6 

2.3 

a  4 

1.6 

a6 

1.9 

a2 

1.7 

6.0 

2.0 

a  2 

1.8 

4.5 

5.3 

1.2 

2.1 

18.7 

5.9 

1.4 

2.3 

aas 

6.0 

a5 

6.0 

2.7 

7.2 

a  6 

7.8 

ao 

8.0 

a5 

1.4 

17.6 

7.1 

as 

1.2 

16.4 

3.6 

a2 

8.6 

2.9 

4.6 

as 

4.6 

2.3 

2.4 

a2 

2.4 

2L9 

2.6 

a2 

2.6 

3.2 

8.8 

1.6 

1.9 

22.0 

9.4 

1.9 

2.1 

26.3 

7.0 

a3 

7.0 

4.5 

7.5 

a2 

7.6 

4.0 

6.9 

Ll 

2.7 

18.3 

6.5 

a9 

2.0 

17.1 

6.7 

as 

6.7 

3.6 

6.4 

as 

6.5 

2.9 

6.0 

a  5 

5.9 

7.5 

6.0 

as 

6.0 

7.2 

8.0 

a4 

2.8 

3.3 

3.5 

a  4 

3.3 

2.7 

2.7 

a2 

2.5 

6.3 

3.3 

as 

3.2 

5.8 

6.9 

as 

6.8 

11.3 

7.0 

as 

6.9 

11.0 

4.6 

a  5 

4.4 

7.8 

4.7 

a  6 

4.6 

7.5 

6.2 

a4 

6.2 

6.6 

8.5 

as 

8.6 

7.1 

1.2 

ai 

1.1 

1.9 

1.3 

ai 

1.2 

1.3 

7.7 

a7 

7.7 

9.7 

8.3 

a  7 

&2 

lao 

&2 

1.2 

1.5 

19.6 

8.6 

1.4 

1.7 

aas 

8.8 

as 

8.8 

1.4 

4.5 

as 

4.5 

2L0 

8.7 

a6 

8.0 

12.4 

4.1 

a  6 

3.5 

11.4 

2.1 

a2 

2.1 

2.3 

2.2 

a  2 

2.2 

1.7 

2.1 

a2 

1.9 

5.1 

2.0 

a2 

1.7 

5.2 

8.9 

0.9 

8.9 

8.3 

12.2 

1.1 

12.2 

2.3 

1.1 

ai 

1.0 

2.7 

1.4 

ao 

L3 

2.0 

1.3 

ai 

1.1 

2.4 

1.8 

ao 

1.5 

1.3 

4.9 

as 

4.9 

5.1 

6.3 

as 

6.3 

6.2 

2.8 

a  7 

2.7 

4.3 

3.4 

1.0 

3.4 

4.2 

4.9 

as 

1.5 

13.5 

4.9 

a  6 

1.6 

13.8 

5.0 

a4 

5.1 

3.5 

6.0 

a  4 

6.0 

2.3 
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Per  cent  of  illiteracy  in  cUie$  having  25,000  to  100,000  population  in  the  United  Stettes, 

1910. 


Clttos. 

In  population  10  years  of  age  and 
over. 

• 

Males  21  years  of  age  and  over. 

An 

rlnmifin 

Native 
white. 

Total 
white. 

Negro. 

AU 
classes. 

Native 
white. 

Total 
white. 

Negro. 

Alabama: 

Mobile 

12.3 
13.4 

6.5 

L4 
L2 
L4 
L6 
8.2 

0.9 
5.6 

5.0 
4.2 
9.2 
6.6 
6.0 
6.2 

6.6 

7.9 

7.5 

10.9 
10.3 
14.6 

2.0 
L2 
2.4 
L3 
5.5 
2.8 
5.8 
L3 
L8 
2.0 
4.7 

3.4 
2.2 
8.3 
L7 

L4 
L8 
2.8 
LI 
2.0 
0.9 
L7 
L4 

3.9 
2.6 
L5 

2.5 

12.5 

L8 

15.8 

8.4 
2.8 

2.6 
LO 
8.1 
7.0 
L6 
6.8 

0.8 
0.9 

LO 

0.1 
0.4 
0.2 
0.3 
0.4 

0.2 
0.9 

0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.6 
0.4 
0.3 

0.6 

0.4 

L2 

8.8 
2.3 
0.9 

0.3 
0.4 
L3 
0.6 
0.7 
0.4 
0.3 
0.4 
0.6 
0.1 
0.9 

L4 
1.6 
0.6 
LO 

0.4 
0.4 
0.5 
0.2 
0.6 
0.8 
0.2 
0.8 

0.5 
0.4 
0.5 

0.9 
4.8 
0.8 

0.6 

2.0 
0.2 

0.2 
0.1 
0.4 
0.6 
0.2 
0.7 

L2 
LI 

2.0 

L2 
0.9 
L2 
L4 
3.0 

0.6 
5.4 

5.0 
4.2 
9.3 
6.4 
6.0 
6.2 

5.1 

0.7 
6.2 

8.8 
2.6 
L6 

L9 
0.9 
1.7 
LI 
4.5 
2.7 
5.8 
LI 
L2 
2.0 
4.1 

L8 
2.1 
3.3 
L4 

L4 
L7 
2.2 
0.9 
L7 
0.9 
L7 
L4 

3.1 
1.7 
L2 

L3 
5.0 
L6 

2.0 

8.4 
2.8 

2.6 
LO 
8.1 
7.0 
L6 
6.3 

25.9 
25.1 

15.8 

8.8 
6.0 
5.5 
9.6 
2.5 

6.9 
10.6 

4.8 
2.7 

'i2.3 
4.5 
5.2 

18.7 

14.7 
11.5 

19.9 
19.6 
26.5 

8.8 

8.8 
13.5 

8.6 
14.6 
16.3 
10.6 

7.2 
13.7 

6.1 
13.9 

18.7 
7.0 
3.5 
6.9 

6.5 

8.9 

12.4 

1L4 

8.8 

""6.4 

10.0 

10.4 

7.3 

20.7 
28.6 
12.2 

20.7 

""2.9 

3.8 
0.5 
4.4 

""2.'7* 

1L6 
1L7 

6.8 

2.0 
L7 
1.4 
L8 
8.8 

LO 
7.1 

5.0 
4.6 
9.1 
7.2 
5.8 
7.2 

8.0 

7.0 
5.5 

9.9 

9.9 

12.8 

2.5 
L3 
2.7 
L5 
7.1 
8.1 
8.4 
L2 
L7 
2.4 
5.6 

8.9 
2.0 
3.7 
L8 

L6 
2.2 
4.7 
L2 
2.2 
0.8 
2.2 
L9 

4.6 
2.9 
2.1 

2.8 

14.9 

L9 

12.9 

ILO 
8.2 

8.0 
LO 

7.8 
8.5 
L9 
7.6 

0.5 
0.6 

L9 

0.1 
0.5 
0.1 
0.3 
0.5 

0.3 
L2 

0.3 
0.4 
0.5 
0.7 
0.5 
0.4 

0.7 

0.2 
0.4 

8.2 
L8 
0.6 

0.3 
0.6 
1.6 
0.7 
0.6 
0.5 
0.5 
0.4 
0.7 
0.1 
LI 

L4 
L3 
0.7 
LO 

0.6 
0.4 
0.7 
0.3 
0.8 
0.3 
0.2 
0.4 

0.6 
0.5 
0.7 

L2 
7.0 
0.9 

0.5 

2.4 
0.3 

0.8 
0.2 
0.7 
0.6 
0.2 
0.9 

LI 
0.7 

2.0 

L8 
1.2 
LI 
1.7 
8.3 

0.8 
6.9 

5.0 
3.9 
9.1 
6.9 

5.8 
7.2 

6.4 

0.5 
8.9 

8.2 
2.1 
L4 

2.4 
LI 
1.9 
L2 
6.1 
2.9 
8.3 
LO 
LO 
2.4 
5.0 

L7 
2.0 
3.6 
L5 

L6 
2.1 
3.5 
LI 
L9 
0.8 
2.3 
1.8 

8.9 
2.0 
L8 

L5 
6.9 
L6 

L9 

10.9 
3.2 

8.0 
LO 
7.8 
8.6 
L8 
7.6 

25.1 

Montgomery 

24.6 

Arkansas: 

Little  Rock 

16.7 

California: 

Berkeley 

Pawad^^a 

4.0 

Sacramento ' . . . 

4.3 

San  Dieeo 

9.9 

San  Joee 

Colorado: 

Colorado  Spriniip 

4.7 

Pueblo 

12.2 

Connecticut: 

Hartford 

4.6 

Meriden  town 

New  Rrit«in . . . 

Norwich  town 

15.2 

Stamford  town 

Waterbury 

4.0 

Delaware: 

wnminRton 

30.9 

Florida: 

Jacksonville 

13.6 

Tampa 

10.3 

Oeoreia:' 

AuKUsta 

18.0 

1 V  ^"^ 

Macon 

Bftvannah , . , , 

20.1 
23.9 

nUnois: 

Aurora 

11.0 

Bloomington 

Danv11V«. , , 

7.7 
12.2 

Decatnr 

10.8 

East  St  Louis 

14.9 

Elrin 

JoUet 

11.8 

Peoria 

7.3 

Quincy , . 

14.6 

^ockford 

Sprln  gfleld 

Indiana: 

Kvansville , 

13.1 
21.9 

Fort  Wayne 

5.6 

South  Bend 

5.8 

Terre  Haute 

7.2 

Iowa: 

Cedar  Rapids 

Clinton 

7.7 

Council  Bluffs 

15.0 

Davenport 

10.3 

Des  Moines 

9.2 

Dubuque 

Sioux  City 

0.8 

Waterloo 

Kansas: 

TTaiMfvi  nity , • 

9.4 

Topeka...' 

11.8 

Wichita 

8.4 

Kentucky: 

Covington 

22.6 

Lexington ,,._,, 

32.9 

Newport 

14.4 

Louisiana: 

Shreveport 

27.8 

Maine: 

Lewiston 

Portland , . , 

Maesachuntts: 

Brockton 

4.0 

Brookline  town 

Chelsea 

Chicopee 

Everett. ....................... 

4.4 

Fitchburg 
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ijgu^.. .::::::::::: 

Ntw  Be^ati'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Ntwtoa 

Pltltfleld 

fe:;::;::::::::: 

BonMrvtlto. 

SprfulMiI 

Iwrnuo... 

Wiltbun. 

lUchlnui: 

BattlaCnvk. 

BarClt7 

FUnt 

Dnluth 

Hinoiirl: 

sfjosBph""!":!:: 

Springl&ld 

Bull* - 

Nsbruka: 

Iilnooln 

South  Onulu 

New  Hunpdiln; 

HancbMin 

Naw  Jnnr: 

AUanOECIt; 

ButOiwif*. 

minlittb. 

HoBokcn 

P«rtb  Anib^ 

West  Hoboictti  town. 
New  York: 

Amilenlsin 

Blngbunlaii 

JuseaUim 

EtngMOD 

Mount  VornDii 

New  Roctnlla 

Newburgh 

Nta^nFalb 

Ponghknpilo 

BcbeDcetBd  J 

Vtd^.'^y.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Yimkat... '.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Charlotte 

WDmlnKtcn..- 

Ohto: 


J-; 

r. 

3.7 

(t» 

1.7 

0.3 

t.t 

OS 

<.» 

0. 

•!s 

0. 

V, 

s- 

0. 

10.3 

0. 

a.B 

0. 

3.B 

f 

sS 

!i 

M 
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Fer  cent  of  iUiteraey  in  cities  having  i5,000  to  100,000  population  in  the  United  States, 

1910— Continued. 


Cities. 


Ohio— Continaed. 

Springfleld 

Yoangstown 

Zanesville 

Oklahoma: 

Muskogee. 

Oklahoma  City 

Fsmisylyaiiia: 

AJlentown 

Altoona. 

Chester 

Easton 

Erie 

Harrisborg 

Hatleton 

J<dmstowxi 

Lancaster 

HcKeesport 

Newcastle 

Norristown  borough . . 

ReadiBg 

Shenandoah  borough. 

WOkes-Barre 

Williamsport 

York 

Rhode  Island: 

Newport 

Pawtucket , 

Warwick  town 

Woonsocket 

South  Carolina: 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Tennessee: 

Chattanooga 

Knoxvillc , 

Texas: 

Austin , 

Dallas 

El  Paso 

Fort  Worth 

Galveston 

Houston 

San  Antonio 

Waco 

Utah: 

Ogden 

SfUt  Lake  City 

Vlrgdnia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk. 

Portsmouth 

Roanoke 

Washington: 

Taooma 

West  Virgtaia: 

Huntington 

Wheeling 

Witooosin: 

OreenBay 

La  Crosse 

ICadison 

Oshkosh 

Racine 

Shebovgan 

Superior 


In  population  10  years  of  age  and 
over. 

Males  21  years  of  age  and  over. 

AU 

Native 

Total 

Negro. 

AU 

Native 

Total 

N^Rk 

classes. 

white. 

white. 

classes. 

white. 

white. 

2.1 

0.5 

1.4 

8.5 

2.6 

0.6 

L7 

9.0 

7.1 

0.4 

7.2 

5.8 

9.0 

0.8 

9.1 

6.6 

2.2 

0.9 

1.8 

8.7 

2.7 

LI 

2.8 

ia8 

4.2 

0.6 

0.7 

12.1 

3.0 

0.4 

0.5 

12.6 

1.4 

0.3 

0.8 

6.7 

L5 

0.2 

LO 

6.3 

3.0 

0.9 

3.0 

2.6 

2.5 

0.6 

2.5 

3.1 

0.8 

3.1 

3.8 

3.9 

0.6 

3.0 

2.4 

6.6 

0.7 

5.6 

13.8 

9.1 

0.7 

8.2 

14.9 

2.6 

0.8 

1.8 

3.8 

2.4 

0.5 

2.4 

3.7 

0.4 

3.7 

6.0 

6.2 

0.7 

5.2 

8.2 

2.5 

0.9 

1.8 

n.5 

2.9 

0.9 

2.1 

12.8 

10.0 

1.6 
1.0 

10.0 
9.0 

11.3 
13.3 

1.4 
1.4 

11.3 
13.4 

9.0 

5.0 

8.8 

1.7 

1.0 

1.5 

13.1 

2.0 

1.2 

1.8 

18.6 

4.1 

0.4 

4.0 

6.7 

4.9 

0.6 

4.8 

7.8 

6.4 

0.5 

6.3 

10.8 

8.9 

0.6 

8.7 

14.8 

8.8 

4.0 

8.5 

15.8 

9.7 

4.4 

0.3 

19.9 

3.0 

1.1 

3.0 

3.4 

3.7 

1.0 

8.7 

3.7 

23.7 

2.5 
0.8 

23.7 
6.9 

28.6 
8.6 

8.7 
1.0 

28.6 
8.6 

6.9 

8.1 

7.7 

1.4 

0.6 

1.2 

7.0 

1.8 

0.7 

L6 

7.3 

2.7 

2.1 

2.5 

1L6 

3.0 

2.2 

2.8 

11.6 

2.9 

0.3 

2.6 

5.8 

3.5 

0.3 

8.3 

6.7 

6.4 

1.1 

5.4 

5.8 

5.6 

1.2 

5.5 

10.6 

2.8 

10.6 

9.0 

12.6 

8.2 

12.6 

9.1 

2.3 
0.9 

9.1 
1.5 

11.9 
14.0 

3.3 
0.9 

1L9 
L7 

15.3 

27.9 

26.8 

17.4 

5.5 

6.6 

32.2 

ft 

16.2 

5.2 

6.3 

82.8 

9.9 

2.3 

2.5 

20.7 

10.1 

2.1 

2.2 

21.9 

G.5 

4.3 

4.3 

14.2 

6.0 

3.4 

3.4 

16.2 

7.8 

2.6 

4.2 

18.8 

8.7 

3.6 

6.0 

21.8 

4.0 

0.6 

1.1 

15.4 

3.8 

0.5 

LI 

16.1 

13.3 

3.1 

13.4 

9.5 

11.4 

2.3 

11.5 

8.8 

3.8 

0.7 

2.0 

12.0 

4.4 

0.6 

2.7 

12.0 

5.1 

0.9 

2.8 

12.2 

5.5 

0.9 

8.6 

12.0 

6.4 

0.7 

1.9 

16.4 

5.9 

0.6 

L8 

16.4 

10.1 

4.3 

9.7 

13.2 

9.4 

3.6 

8.9 

18.0 

5.1 

0.6 

L4 

16.8 

5.2 

0.4 

L2 

18.5 

1.5 

0.3 

L3 

2.7 

1.9 

0.3 

L6 

0.9 

1.6 

0.2 

L3 

4.6 

2.0 

0.3 

L6 

4.8 

9.8 

LI 

1.4 

25.3 

9.8 

L2 

L8 

28.3 

9.0 

L2 

2.3 

19.7 

8.6 

LI 

2.6 

18.6 

9.8 

LO 

1.7 

24.6 

8.5 

LO 

L6 

28.1 

6.9 

2.0 

2.2 

22.7 

7.2 

2.8 

2.4 

36.8 

1.8 

0.1 

L7 

8.6 

2.1 

0.2 

LO 

3.1 

6.1 

4.5 

4.5 

18.8 

5.6 

4.7 

4.7 

14.8 

3.2 

0.9 

8.0 

9.0 

4.0 

L3 

3.8 

8.0 

5.7 
2.5 
1.6 

2.8 
0.3 
0.1 

5.7 
8.0 
1.5 

7.6 
2.0 
2.2 

4.3 

0.4 
0.1 

7.6 
2.9 
2.0 

•    6.2 

2.7 
3.6 

0.3 
0.2 

2.7 
3.6 

8.4 
4.7 

0.4 
0.1 

3.4 
4.7 

3.9 

3.2 

0.3 

0.2 

3.2 
2.6 

8.0 

3.1 

0.2 
0.2 

3.9 
3.1 

2.7 

L2 
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Number  ofiUiUraUi  per  thoutand  in  the  total  population  JO  years ofageandover  in  1910, 

l^owa— 17. 

2.  Nebraska— 19. 

3.  Oregon— 19. 

4.  Washington— 20. 
5^^as— 22. 
CJdaho— 22. 

7.  Utah— 25. 

8.  South  Dakota-a9. 

9.  Iflnoemta— 30. 


10.  Indiana— 31. 

11.  North  Dakota— 3L 

12.  Ohio-32. 

13.  Wiaoonsin— 32. 

14.  Mkdiigan— 33. 

15.  Wyoming— 33. 

16.  Illinois— 37. 

17.  California-37. 
18^olorada-37. 

19.  Vermont— 37. 

20.  Matoo— 41. 

21.  Miaaoari^. 

22.  New  Hampshire— 46. 
^^Jtf^tan^^. 

24.  District  of  Cohimbia— 49. 

25.  Massachusetts— 52. 

26.  New  York— 55. 
JTj^Ne^erje^SJ. 
28.  Oklahomar-56. 
29^ennsylvMfa^ji9. 

30.  Connecticut— flO. 

31.  Nevada— 67. 

32.  Maryland— 72. 
83.  Rhode  Island— 77. 

34.  Delaware— 81. 

35.  West  Virginia— 83. 

36.  Texas— 99. 

37.  Kentocky- 121. 

88.  Arkansas— 126. 

89.  Tennessoe-  136. 

40.  Florida— 138.  ^ 

41.  Viiginia— 152.  *^ 

42.  North  CaroUna— 185. 

43.  New  Mextoo— 202. 

44.  Oeonda— 207. 


45.  Arisona— 200. 


46.  Miwissippi— 224. 


47.  Alabama— 229. 


48.  South  Carolina— 257. 


49.  Louisiana— 290. 
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in  1910,        ^y'^'^on  lo  yeart  of  age  and  over 
-L_Waahingtop— u 

4.  OpB«m~ig 

g.  District  of  ColumbJft— 15. 

6.  Iowa — 1ft. 
jy.  Utah-17. 
a  Kansa^-ia. 
9.  NebnMlm— IP 
10.  Nevad*— 24 

ll^Wyomtog— 25. 
12.  NiWth  Dftknfai— g* 

13^fadiana— ■2R. 
14.  Minnesota— 29. 
Ig.  Ohlo-^. 

16.  Calitornfa— an 

17.  Wisoonsin—ao. 

18.  Michi|Mn— !» 

l^:_Moptana— 32. 
go.  Coloiado-A«; 

21.  niiDois-^. 

22.  Missourl-a^ 

23.  Oklahoma— 36. 

24.  Maryland— 37. 
26.  Vennont-37. 

26.  Maine— 40. 

27.  New  Hftmpshire— 4ft 
^.  Delaware— fti 


— BuU.  20-13 2 
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Number  o/iUUeraUi  ver  thou$and  of  thi  native'hom  white  pojmlation  10  yeare  ofojge  and 

ever  in  1910, 

JU  WaahinctQii— 8. 
^Id«lio-8. 
S.  Wyoming-^ 

4.  Oragoo— 4. 

5.  Sooth  D>lrot»-i. 
^  Utah— 4. 

7.  Momtaiift— 4. 

8.  Nev»d»— 4. 
TlftMMhiMette-S. 

10.  CjUSonSm-Z, 

11.  Iflnnaeata-HS. 

12.  North  Dakota,  5. 

13.  DtotrictofCohimbto-^ 
UJNebrtika-^ 
IS^Connectioiit— 8. 

Ig.  New  York~«. 
ITjIowa— «. 

18.  Kaiwii   8. 

19.  WlBCoorfn— 9. 
ao.  New  Jewey— 9. 

21.  Michigan— 11. 

22.  New  Hampttiif»— IL 
APemsylTania— 18. 
24.  nUnoia-18. 

28.  Rhode  Maad— 18. 

20.  Ohio— 15. 


27.  Colorado-lft. 

28.  Vennont-19. 

29.  Mafaie-20i 

aa  Indiana— 2L 

81.  Marjland-28. 

82.  Minoori— 29. 

88.  Delaware— 39. 

84.  OklahQma-88. 

85.  Ariiona-42. 

80.  Texaa— 48. 

87.  Flortda-5a 


88. 


MiwJMtppi— 62. 


89.  WeetVtaTtfaia^-04. 


4a 


41.  Georgia— 78. 


42.  Virginia-80. 


48.  Tepnee«e-97. 


44.  Alabainar-99. 


45.  Kentncky— 100. 


40.  Sooth  Caroltaia— 108. 


47  North  Carolina— 128. 


48.  Looiaiana— 184. 


49.  New  Me3doo-149. 
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g.  Oregon— 84 
J^WtAington— 48. 

5.  VennQnt--48. 
g.  Utah— «. 

7.  North  Dah>fafc—*fl 

8.  New    York— Jtft 
O.  Wyoming— jMi 

10.  Sonth  Dftkotft-jut 

11.  Nevada— /ML 

12.  Michlpn-g7. 
!».  Connectlcnt— aa. 

14.  Idahg^ 

15.  Montana— TflL 
1ft.  CaUfomia— 7L 

17.  Nebraaka— 72. 

18.  Ariaona— 72. 

19.  Maine— 60. 

30-  MaaaaehiMetta-8L 

21.  Coloiado-«L 

22,  Penneylvanta— »!. 
28.  Rhode  Mand—OfL 
24.  New  Jcfaey— 00. 

^:Jtowa— 108. 

2a.  HMnola— 105. 

27.  New  Hampahtie— ina. 

28.  Ohio— liL 

^ 

ao.  District  of  Colnmbla^ijtn 

81.  Indiana— 187. 

82.  New  Mexico— 142. 
38.  MfaBonri— 174 

>ldahom 
«.  WeatVj 


37.  Texaa— 216. 

38.  Fhalda— 2M. 
^:_D<dawaie— 258. 
Ji,ArlEMa«^M^ 
41.  TenneaaBB— 27g 


-30a 

44^N«lh  r*a»v»H^n_  jiiiy 


't 

t 
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Number  of  iUUeraUs  per  thou9and  of  the  total  male  population  21  yean  of  age  and  over 

in  2920. 

a.  Waahtagton— 24. 

3.  Nebraaka— a*. 

4.  Oragop— '26. 

5.  Kamaa   ap. 

6.  Soath  Dakota-«l. 


7.  North  Dakot»-31. 


a  Idaho—Sl. 
9.  Utah-as. 

10.  MfauiMotap-87. 

11.  Wiaoonaiii— 4D. 

12.  Indiaiii>r-<1« 

18.  Wyomiiig— JL 

14.  Ohio— 12. 

15.  Colorado— 42. 
Ig.  Michigan    14 
17.  IlUnoto-4C 
la  Calltorala^-ift. 

19.  DfatrietofColnmMa-4^ 

20.  Mtesoori'^. 

22.  ICalno-^. 


28.  Montana— 57. 

24.  New  York~flO. 

25.  Nevada-aO. 

26.  Maaaachuaetts— 61. 

27.  New  Hampshire— 62. 

28.  Oklahomar-64. 
20.  New  Jerwy— 66. 

80.  Connectlcot— 68. 

81.  Pennsylvania— 78. 

82.  Maryland— 85. 

33.  Rhode  Island— 88. 

34.  Delaware— 101.     

85.  West  Vlndnla— 104. 
8«^2a*-a0^^^^^^ 

37.  Arkansas— 135. 

38.  Florida— 140. 
30.  Kentocky— 145. 

40^2^22iiSL^— 

41.  New  Mexico— 170. 

42.  Vlndnla-177. 


43.  Arlxona— 106. 


44.  North  Carolina— 213. 


4JU|eoi5l^^gj^ 


46.  Alabamap-243. 


47.  MIsBfaslppI— 253. 


48.  Soath  Carolina— 271. 


49.  Looisiana— 286. 
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Number  o/iUiUraUi  per  thoummi  of  the  total  wkUe  male  popuUUion  21  years  of  age  and 

over  in  2910, 

1.  District  of  Coliimbift— 16. 


2.  South  Dakota— 17. 


3,  Washington— 19. 

4.  Iowa— ao. 


•^Idah^^. 

7.  Nebraska— 23. 

8.  Utah— 23. 

9.  Kansas— 26. 

10.  North  Dakota— 2ft. 

11.  Nevada— 29. 

12.  Wyomlnjp— 33. 

13.  Minnesota— 35. 

14.  California— 38. 

15.  Indiana— 38. 

16.  Wisconsin— 38. 

17.  Colorado— 39. 

18.  Ohio-40. 

19.  Montanar-42. 

20.  Michigan— 43. 

21.  Oklahoma— 43. 

22.  Illinois— 14. 

23.  Mis8onri-^*5. 

24.  Maryland— 45. 

25.  Ftorida-53. 
20.  Vennont— 53. 
27JJatoe-^^^^^^^ 

28.  New  York— 60. 

29.  Massachusetts— 60. 

30.  New  Haini«hire--61. 

31.  Mlsrissippi— 62. 


32.  New  Jersey— 64. 


33.  Delaware— 65. 


34.  Conneoticat— 68. 


35.  Texas— 71. 


86.  Arkansas— 75. 


aXPennsylvttla^J; 


38.  Georgia— 86. 


39.  Rhode  Island— 88. 


40.  West  Virginia— 94. 


41.  Virginia-96. 


42.  Alabama— 106. 


43.  South  Carolina— 107. 


44.  Tennessee— 112. 


45.  KentuAy— 117. 


46.  Aritona— 134. 


47.  New  Mexico— 139. 


48.  North  Carolina— 140. 


49.  Louisiana— 143. 
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Number  o/iUiUraUi  per  thouiond  of  the  nottve-ftom  wkUe  nude  popiUaHon  tl  yean  of  age 

and  ever  in  f  910, 

J,  Moiiteiift-4. 
Tldabo-HL 
^  Wyomlnf— L 
T  Nevada   L 

Tutah-6. 

^  North  DOotft-C, 

XsoathDakot^-C 

iTcaliiomto-^ 

11.  DtotrictofCohmiMa-e. 

l^JCasaMshmetts— 7. 

18.  Mtonesota-T. 

14.  Nebritka   8. 

15.  Conneotloat-tt. 
Ig.  New  York— IL 

17.  lOlHH-lL 

18.  KimBM— 11. 

19.  NewJeney— 12. 
a^^faooDstn— 13. 

21.  Coloiado— 18. 

22.  Rhode  laland— IB. 

24^7ewHampghir»— 18. 

28.  imooto-17. 

28.  llichigan— 17. 

27.  Ohla-20. 

^^bd^D^^& 

20. 


30.  Vermo(nt--2Q. 
Sl^riwo^^j^ 

82.  Maryland-84. 

83.  Mto»onr<-38. 

84.  Okhhonu^-^O. 
86. 1)elftware~40. 
88.  Texae-43. 

87.  Flor<dft-49. 

88.  Miariaatppl-^). 
88.  WestVliitola-75. 
40. 


ji;^2225Kfc£i 


42.  Vingtaia-g7. 


48.  AtebamA— 106. 


44.  South  OuoUna— 108. 


46.  TeoDesBee— 118. 


48.  New  Mezioo— 114. 


47.  Kentucky— 


110. 


48.  Louisiaiui— 188. 


40.  North  OMoUna— 140. 
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Number  o/UlitenUes  per  Uioueand  qf  the  negro  male  population  tl  yean  of  age  and  over 

m  1910. 


4,  WaahtogtoP— at. 

5.  Vennont— 89. 


6.  Utoli--4ft. 


7.  Idaha-40. 


8.  NewYoA-A). 


9.  North  Dakotar-«l. 


la  Wtoeopgfai— 64. 
11.  MlchteMi--^. 
l^O^ecticat— M. 

13.  NevadJ^W. 

14.  CaHfomto-CS. 

15.  Soath  Dakota— 70. 
Ift^Nebraslw— 72. 

17.  AriioiMk-M. 

l^C^ofjd^^. 

10.  Montana— 88. 

20.  Ifaasachuaetta— 04.   \ 

gL^NeWerae^^OT. 

23.  HBnote-lGQ. 

24.  Rhode  Island— 112. 

25.  Iowa— 115. 

26.  Mainfr-118. 

27.  Ohio— 132. 

28.  Kanaaa— 135. 

20.  New  Meadeo— 137.     * 
8a  District  of  Columbto— 138. 
81.  New  Hampshire— 145. 
^lodjaj^^J^^^^^^^ 

33.  Missoori— 190. 

34.  Oklahoma— 201. 
85.  West  Viigfaila— 240. 
80.  Fk>rida-2S9. 

87.  Maryland- 273. 


88.  Arkansas— 287. 


39. 


40.  Delaware-^13. 


41.  Tennaasee— 321. 


42.  Kentoeky— 343. 


43.  VliKlnla-363. 


44.  North  CaroBna-386. 

45.  mssisstppI-410. 


40.  Geonda— 410. 


47.  Booth  Carolfaia-431. 


48.  Alabama-431. 
4».  Louisiana— «83. 
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&8  ILUTEBACY  IK  THE  UNITED  STATE& 

To  wait  for  a  generation  of  illiterate  men,  women,  and  children  to 
die  is  a  slow  and  painful  process.  That  there  is  a  shorter  way  to  the 
reduction  and  elimination  of  illiteracy  has  been  proven  by  some 
European  States,  and  sporadic  efforts  in  this  country  indicate  that 
there  is  a  better  way  here,  to  wit:  To  teach  these  grown-ups,  in  schools 
organized  especially  for  them,  to  read  and  write,  and  possibly  some- 
thing more. 

One  of  the  most  notable  recent  attempts  to  do  this  is  that  b^un  in 
September,  1911,  by  Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Rowan  County,  Ky.,  and  her  associates. 

Having  studied  carefully  the  conditions  of  the  county,  Mrs.  Stewart 
decided  to  open  night  schools  for  adults  on  moonlight  nights  in  the  pub- 
lic schoolhouses  of  the  county.  She  outlined  her  plan  to  the  teachers 
and  called  for  volunteers.  All  the  teachers  of  the  county  responded. 
On  Labor  Day,  September  4,  1911,  these  teachers  visited  the  homes 
of  the  people  throughout  the  county,  explained  the  plan,  and  an- 
noimced  that  moonlight  schools  would  be  opened  the  next  evening. 
It  was  expected  that  the  response  would  be  slow,  but  more  than  1,200 
men  and  women  from  18  to  86  years  old  were  enrolled  the  first  evening. 
They  came  trooping  over  the  hills  and  out  of  the  hollows,  some  to  add 
to  the  meager  education  received  in  the  inadequate  schools  of  their 
childhood,  some  to  receive  their  first  lessons  in  reading  and  writing. 
Among  these  were  not  only  illiterate  farmers  and  their  illiterate 
wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  but  also  illiterate  merchants  or  ^ 'store- 
keepers," illiterate  ministers,  and  illiterate  lumbermen.  Mothers, 
bent  with  age,  came  that  they  might  learn  to  read  letters  from  absent 
sons  and  daughters,  and  that  they  might  learn  for  the  first  time  to 
write  to  them. 

Almost  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  county  was  enrolled. 
Says  Mrs.  Stewart: 

They  had  all  the  excufles  and  all  the  barriers  which  an^r  people  mi^t  offer— high 
hills,  bridgeless  streams,  rugged  roads,  weariness  from  the  day's  hard  toil,  the  shame 
of  beginning  study  late  in  life,  and  all  the  others;  but  they  were  not  seeking  excuses — 
they  were  sincerely  and  earnestly  seeking  knowledge.  Their  interests,  their  zeal,  and 
their  enthusiasm  were  wonderfiil  to  witness.  It  was  truly  an  inspiring  sight  to  see 
these  aged  pupils  bending  over  the  desks  which  their  children  and  grandchildren  had 
occupied  during  the  day.  Their  delight  in  learning  and  their  pride  in  their  achieve- 
ments exceeded  any  joy  that  I  have  ever  witnessed. 

In  some  instances,  where  shyness  prevented  some  of  the  adults 
from  attending  at  first,  lessons  were  given  in  their  homes  imtil  they 
could  read  and  write  a  little.  They  were  then  willing  and  eager  to 
enroll  in  the  night  schools. 

In  September,  1912,  a  ''moonlight  school"  teachers'  institute  was 
held  in  Morehead,  Ey.;  and  the  superintendent  and  teachers  who  had 
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conducted  the  first  moonlight  schools  instructed  others  who  wished 
to  do  work  of  this  kind  in  Rowan  and  adjoining  counties,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1912  the  movement  spread  to  8  or  10  other  counties,  while  the 
enrollment  of  adults  in  Rowan  County  reached  nearly  1,600. 

The  success  of  the  men  and  women  proves  that  it  is  not  so  difficult 
for  illiterate  grown-ups  to  learn  to  read  and  write  as  is  generally 
supposed.  They  learn  in  a  very  short  time,  if  given  the  opportunity. 
Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  simple  subjects  when  mature 
minds  are  concentrated  upon  them.  A  child  of  ordinary  mind  can  be 
taught  to  read  and  write  in  three  or  four  weeks;  and  the  adult  can  do 
at  least  as  well.  One  man,  aged  30,  after  four  lessons  in  the  evening 
school,  wrote  the  county  superintendent  a  l^ble  letter.  Another 
man,  aged  50,  wrote  a  legible  letter  after  7  nights'  attendance.  A 
woman,  aged  70,  wrote  a  legible  letter  after  8  nights  of  study.  These 
cases  are,  of  course,  exceptional;  but  experience  has  shown  that  a  few 
weeks'  attendance  at  the  night  schools  has  been  sufficient  to  enable 
the  adult  pupils  to  pass  over  the  dark  line  of  illiteracy  and  to  get  into 
the  class  of  literates.  Several  succeeded  in  securing  a  Bible,  which 
had  been  offered  as  a  prize  by  the  superintendent  to  those  who  would 
learn  to  write  a  letter  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  moonlight 
school  term. 

In  some  of  the  districts  the  enrollment  of  adults  exceeded  the 
enrollment  of  children.  In  two  districts  the  enrollment  ran  as  high 
as  70,  and  in  several  as  high  as  65. 

One  teacher,  18  years  old,  had  only  four  adult  pupils  in  her  class, 
but  one  of  these  was  a  preacher  who  l^med  to  read  his  Bible  and  a 
newspaper  after  a  few  weeks  of  earnest  study.  After  4  lessons  he 
signed  his  name  to  a  paper  for  the  first  time;  and  after  7  lessons, 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  coimty  superintendent,  **he  wrote  an 
enthusiastic  letter,  with  a  period  at  the  close  of  each  sentence  as  lai^e 
as  a  bird's  eye." 

In  another  night  school,  of  65  enrolled,  23  were  illiterates,  and  there 
were  3  preachers  in  the  class.  Several  octogenarians  were  enrolled  in 
these  schools;  one  a  woman  85,  another  a  man  87.  Some  of  the  men 
and  women  entered  the  schoolroom  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
when  they  enrolled  as  night  pupils. 

One  of  the  significant  facts  brought  out  in  this  experiment  is  that 
adults  of  limited  education  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  return  to  school  and  to  increase  their  knowledge.  Of  the  1,600 
adult  pupils  attending  night  school  during  the  second  term,  300  were 
unable  to  read  and  write  at  all,  300  were  from  those  who  had  learned 
in  September,  1911,  and  1,000  were  men  and  women  oi  meager 
education. 
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In  a  number  of  instances  adults  from  the  n%ht  schools  have 
enrolled  as  pupils  in  the  day  schools;  and  the  superintendent  states 

/(H^^U   l/U<A^  /7?U^    pjff 

LETTER  NO.  1.    THE  RESULT  OF  FIVE  NIGHTS'  INSTRUCTION. 
The  writer.  Motet  Wallact,  It  32  yeart  old. 

that  the  presence  of  a  determined  man  or  woman  in  the  school  has 
proven  an  inspiration  to.pupils  and  teacher. 
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The  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  community  toward  the  school, 
where  the  night  school  has  been  undertaken,  is  in  itself  significant. 
A  school  trustee  thus  describes  the  change  in  his  community: 

I  have  lived  in  this  district  for  55  years  and  I  never  saw  any  such  interest  as  we 
have  here  now.  The  school  used  to  just  drag  along,  and  nobody  seemed  interested. 
We  never  had  a  gathering  at  the  school,  and  nobody  thought  of  visiting  the  school. 
We  had  not  had  night  school  but  three  weeks  until  we  got  together  right.    We  papered 
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LETTER  N0.2.    THE  WRITER'S  FIRST  LETTER.    HE  IS  THE  FATHER  OF  SEVEN  SONS. 

the  house,  put  in  new  windows,  purchased  new  stovepipe,  made  new  steps,  con- 
tributed money,  and  bought  the  winter's  fuel. 

Now  we  have  a  live  Sunday  school,  a  singing  school,  prayer  meeting  once  each 
week,  and  preaching  twice  a  month.  People  of  all  denominations  in  the  district 
meet  and  worBhip  together  in  perfect  unity  and  harmony,  aged  people  come  regularly, 
and  even  people  from  the  adjoining  county  are  beginning  to  come  over  to  our  Uttle 
schooIhociBe. 

The  remark  of  one  old  woman  of  70  probably  voices  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  all  the  adults  who  have  learned  to  read  and  write  in 
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these  night  schools.  When  asked  what  benefit  the  moonlight  school 
had  been  to  her,  she  said,  ''Oh,  to  be  able  to  read  my  Bible  and  to 
write  to  my  children  and  grandchildren!  I  would  not  take  anything 
for  the  privilege." 

The  studies  pursued  in  these  moonlight  schools  are  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  spelling.  Brief  drills  are  given  in  the  essential 
facts  of  language,  history,  geography,  civics,  sanitation,  agriculture, 
and  horticulture.  The  reading  text  is  the  Rowan  Coimty  School 
Messenger,  edited  by  the  coimty  superintendent,  published  weekly 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  adult  students,  and  furnished  free  of 
charge.  This  paper  deals  largely  with  school  and  coimty  affairs, 
and  the  news  is  made  up  in  short  sentences  designed  to  help  tiie  pupils 
in  their  efforts  to  read. 

This  experiment  in  Rowan  CJounty,  Ky.,  shows  that  it  is  possible 
to  bring  help  to  ilUterate  men  and  women  even  under  the  most 
difficidt  and  adverse  circumstances. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  article  in  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  of  December  29, 1912,  show  the  spirit  of  this  work  so  well  that 
they  are  included  here: 

The  teachers  gladly  gave  volunteer  service  and  received  no  compenBation  what- 
ever. A  few  prizes  were  offered  to  stimulate  teachers  and  trustees  and  were  to  be 
awarded  on  the  highest  enrollment,  the  largest  attendance,  and  the  number  of 
illiterates  taught,  but  teachers  and  trustees  announced  that  any  prizes  won  by  them 
would  be  donated  to  the  district  for  libraries  and  other  needed  improvements.  The 
teachers  are  in  the  main  natives  of  Rowan  County,  young  in  yean  and  in  experience, 
deeply  in  sympathy  with  the  people  and  their  needs,  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  determined  to  wipe  out  illiteracy  from  the  county  and  to  make  of  each  and 
every  citizen,  high  or  low,  an  intelligent,  active,  happy  Victor  in  the  school.  They 
possess  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  an  average  amount  of  scholarship,  and  the 
mission  spirit,  the  most  essential  qualification  of  a  teacher,  in  the  highest  degree. 

If  obstacles  presented  themselves,  the  teachers  i»omptly  removed  them;  and  if 
excuses  were  made,  they  met  them  with  argument  and  persuasion  and  overcame 
them.  Several  married  teachers  who  lived  kt  home  and  rode  on  horseback  to  school 
each  day  left  their  homes  when  the  night-school  term  b^an  and  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  district.  Teachers  who  lived  or  boarded  long  distances  from  the  schoolhouses 
remained  at  school  from  the  time  the  day  school  b^an  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  the  night  school  ended  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  making  a  13-hour  day.  Some 
canvassed  their  districts  regularly  during  the  few  hours  which  intervened  between 
the  close  of  the  day  school  and  the  beginning  of  the  night  school  and  started  many 
who  were  too  diffident  to  come  to  school  to  writing  at  home,  and  after  they  were 
slightly  advanced  persuaded  them  into  the  school.  One  widow,  who  not  only 
taught,  but  was  burdened  with  household  cares,  walked  back  and  forth  3  miles  with 
her  two  children  twice  each  day  to  the  schoolhouse  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  both 
the  day  and  night  school  sessions.  School  was  conducted  for  two  hours  each  evening 
on  four  nights  during  the  week,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thunday  even- 
ings, leaving  the  teachers  three  nights  tot  complete  rest  and  relaxation  to  refresh 
them  for  the  work  of  the  next  week.  None  showed  imy  particular  evidence  of  strain 
or  &tigue  or  overworic,  and  each  and  every  one  declared  the  work  a  most  deUghtful 
and  fascinating  one  and  one  which  even  greatly  increased  the  interest  and  added 
to  the  success  of  the  day  school. 
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Too  much  credit  cun  not  be  given  theee  teachen — faithful,  earnest,  heroic  servants 
of  the  Commonwealth — ^who  volunteered  to  teach  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.    In 


LETTER  NO.  3.    FROM  THE  FATHER  OF  TEN  CHILDREN. 

no  cmaade  or  march  of  iwogress  has  more  self-sacrifice  or  heroism  been  shown  than  has 
been  dkpkyed  by  them.    Patriots  they  are,  of  the  truest  kind. 
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From  this  school,  under  the  instruction  of  an  18-year-old  girl,  a  beginner  in  the 
profession  of  teaching,  a  {teacher  50  years  of  age  was  graduated  in  reading  and  writing, 
for  the  terms  of  graduation  were  only  that  he  should  be  able  to  read  his  Bible  and  the 
newspaper  with  reasonable  facility,  and  should  write  a  legible  letter,  and  both  <^  these 
he  now  can  do  to  his  unspeakable  pride  and  joy. 

He  signed  his  name  to  the  assessOT's  list,  for  the  first  time,  after  four  nights'  instruc- 
tion, and  wrote  the  superintendent  a  legible,  four-page,  enthusiastic  letter  with  a 
period  at  the  close  of  each  sentence  as  large  as  a  bird's-eye,  when  he  had  been  a  pupil 
of  the  school  but  seven  evenings.  The  youthful  teacher  was  inclined  to  apologize 
for  the  few  that  she  had  enrolled,  and  said:  **J  didn't  have  as  laige  school  as  the 
others — ^just  four — ^but  they  were  in  earnest,  and  I  did  my  best  for  them,  and  told 
them  that  I  would  teach  as  long  as  one  of  them  would  come,"  and  then  she  said  with 
a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  and  an  evident  thrill  of  pride,  ''but  I  taught  a  preacher  to  read 
and  write,  and  that  was  something,  wasn't  it?" 

One  school  of  65  pupils  had  23  illiterates,  all  of  whom  were  taught  by  a  young 
teacher  to  read  and  write.  Three  preachers  were  enrolled  in  this  school,  and  added 
much  by  their  interest,  th^  zeal,  and  their  influence.  In  fact,  all  ministers 
in  the  rural  sections  aided  much  in  the  work.  They  assisted  in  campaigning  and 
organizing,  and  the  more  learned  assisted  in  teaching,  while  those  who  were  unlearned 
sought  more  eagerly  than  any  others  to  acquire  some  education.  Four  preachers  were 
taught  to  read  and  write.  These  and  all  other  beginning  students  in  the  night  school 
who  learned  to  read  and  write  and  who  wrote  title  superintendent  their  first  letter 
received  as  a  prize  a  Bible  with  their  names  engraved  upon  it. 

On  one  of  her  visits  to  a  moonlight  school  the  writer  watched  the  eager,  happy 
throng  come  trooping  through  the  moonlight,  laughing  and  talking  together  in  free 
and  easy  schoolmate  fashion,  and  as  they  entered  the  door  noted  that  there  were  not 
only  students  of  all  ages,  from  the  maid  of  18  and  the  youth  ndio  had  just  attained  his 
majority  to  the  grandame  of  50  and  the  grandfather  of  80,  but  there  were  a  carpenter, 
a  merchant,  a  manu&cturer,  a  postmaster,  a  magistrate,  a  doctor,  a  preacher,  school 
trustee,  five  former  teachers,  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  and  their  sons  and  daughter, 
many  educated  persons  and  eight  illiterates.  Tliat  the  thirst  for  knowledge  and  the 
determination  to  reach  a  more  elevated  station  in  life  were  not  confined  to  any  age  or 
any  class  seemed  self-evident,  and  that  the  moonlight  school  met  the  demands  of  those 
in  any  age  and  of  all  these  various  classes  was  proven  by  the  fact  that  they  came  again 
and  again,  and  plead  for  a  longer  term  when  its  sessions  closed. 

The  studies  pursued  were,  essentially,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic, 
but  brief  drills  were  given  on  the  most  significant  facts  in  language,  hist(»y,  geography, 
civics,  sanitation,  agriculture,  and  horticulture.  With  beginners,  writing  was  the 
most  fescinating  study,  while  the  more  advanced  were  divided  in  their  preference 
between  arithmetic  and  agriculture  and  made  most  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of 
each.    Horticulture  was  discussed  and  fruit  grafting  was  performed  in  some  schools. 

The  reading  text  was  a  little  newspaper,  the  Rowan  County  School  Messenger, 
edited  by  the  county  sui)erintendent  and  published  weekly  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  adult  students  and  furnished  to  them  free  of  charge.  Its  motto  and  the  motto 
of  the  moonlight  schools  was: 

The  riohes  of  the  commonwealth 
Are  free,  gtrong  minds  and  hearts  of  health. 
And  more  to  her  than  gold  or  grain 
Are  cunning  hand  and  cultored  brain. 

This  paper  dealt  largely  with  school  and  county  affairs  and  was  made  up  of  short 
sentences  intended  to  inspire  effort  and  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  beginner  so 
that  he  would  immediately  seek  to  read  the  next  sentence.  And  it  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  no  sentence  in  any  book  could  have  spurred  the  reader  on  to  seek  further 
as  did  the  announcement  that  "John  Brown  has  moved  to  Kansas,"  for  immediately 
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the  dedre  to  know,  such  as  impels  the  reader  of  fiction,  what  was  going  to  happen 
next,  or  what  had  happened,  was  uppermost,  and  so  there  was  renewed  zeal  and 
effort  to  master  the  next  sentence  and  to  see  who  else  had  moved,  and  who  was  visiting, 
and  who  had  painted  or  built  a  new  house. 

,The  statements  of  school  improvements,  too,  served  two  purposes,  one  for  practice 
in  reading,  and  the  other  to  arouse  the  readers  to  make  their  district  excel  the  one 
which  was  being  exploited,  and  this,  also,  was  effective,  for  when  the  people  of  Slab 
Camp  read  the  statement  '^They  are  putting  up  window  shades  and  hemstitching 
curtains  for  the  school  at  Chestnut  Grove,  **  they  at  once  decided  that  Slab  Camp  was 
not  going  to  be  behind  the  rest,  and  that  what  Chestnut  Grove  could  do  Slab  Camp 
could  do,  and  shades  and  curtains  went  up,  without  delay,  in  Slab  Camp  sdiool- 
house,  too.  And  if  one  school  read  that  another  was  germinating  seed  com  or  grafting 
fruit  trees,  the  same  course  was  adopted  by  them  then  and  there. 

The  newspaper  contained  one  poem,  running  in  sections,  a  stanza  or  two  was  to  be 
memorized  each  week.  This  was  Longfellow's  '* Psalm  of  Life,''  and  was  learned 
more  for  its  sublimity  of  thought,  the  training  of  expression,  and  the  acquisition  of 
new  words  and  phrases  than  as  a  memory  drill.  All  drill  questions  on  the  various 
branches  were  published  in  the  paper.  Among  them  all  none  created  a  more  genuine 
interest  than  the  drill  in  language.  Drills  in  the  correction  of  such  words  as  "crick, " 
"kiver,"  "git,"  "yit,"  "hit,"  "seed,"  "hyeard,"  "tuck,"  "fust,"  "hain't," 
"skeered,"  and  many  others  caused  much  merriment  among  even  those  who  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  employing  them,  as  well  as  those  who  were  accustomed  only  to  using 
the  proper  forms.  All  joined  heartily  in  drilling  on  the  correct  forms,  and  afterwards 
took  great  pride  in  using  them.  Drills  on  words  ending  in  "g  "  resulted  in  the  correc- 
tion of  the  careless  habit  of  saying  "doin',"  "goin',"  "readin*,**  "writin*,"  and  of 
other  words  which  had  been  abridged  in  the  same  way. 

The  text  used  in  arithmetic  was  a  small  book  recently  published  and  dealing  entirely 
with  the  problems  of  rural  life,  and  meeting  adequately  the  needs  of  a  rural  people. 
This  book  became  most  popular  and  took  rank  next  to  the  Bible  in  many  homes. 

Another  school  trustee,  who  attended  the  night  school  through  the  same  sense  of 
obligation,  received  an  inspiration  and  is  now  a  student  in  the  day  school,  along  with 
his  own  children,  every  day. 

This  man  is  at  present  secretary  of  the  county  board  of  education,  and  those  who 
enter  a  certain  remote  schoolhoiise  will  not  only  have  turned  to  them  the  eager  &ce  of 
his  6-year  old  son,  but  will  be  greeted  by  the  inspired  ^e  of  this  man  past  40,  a  isuce 
lighted  up  with  an  unusual  intellect,  high  character,  and  noble  piirpose.  A  hungry, 
appealing  look  it  is  at  present,  for  he  has  high  aspirations,  and  realizes  that  it  is  a  long 
step  up  to  them;  but  one  of  them  is  almost  within  his  grasp,  and  with  his  spirit  of 
determination  and  persistence  he  will  reach  it,  and  that  is  the  ambition  to  be  a  teacher, 
and  to  lead  others,  as  he  was  led,  along  the  night-school  road  to  a  higher  education. 

One  justice  of  the  peace  and  one  ex-magistrate  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  night 
school  and  afterwards  enrolled  in  day  school.  In  several  day  schools  may  be  found 
the  child  of  5  and  the  man  or  woman  of  40,  and,  in  every  instance,  the  presence  of  a 
determined  adult  has  proven  to  be  an  inspiration  to  both  pupils  and  teacher. 

An  aged  father  and  mother,  parents  of  14  children,  all  of  whom  had  gone  beyond 
the  rooftree,  and  grandparents  of  84  grandchildren,  learned  to  read  and  write,  and 
absent  ones,  to  their  surprise  and  excessive  joy,  learned  that  father  and  mother  had 
been  attending  Moonlight  School  and  could  read  and  write,  and  not  only  was  a  new 
world  of  commtmication  opened  to  the  aged  couple,  but  a  new  joy  and  a  new  uplift 
and  a  new  dignity  was  given  to  their  absent  ones,  making  them,  doubtless,  better 
citizens  of  their  adopted  States. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  Rowan  as  a  county  system  has  been  accomplished 
in  districtB  here  and  there  this  year  in  other  counties.  In  the  Sandy  Valley  hundreds 
have  enrolled,  400  in  Lawrence  County  alone.    In  Boyd  County  in  one  district  it 
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wwm  Cried,  and  the  people  reqwoded  to  the  number  ol  60.  In  Madieon  a  sdiocd  was 
oesducted  among  the  tenant  clasB,  and  was  thronged  with  eager  students.  At  thtt 
close  <^  a  two  weeks'  session  all  these  tenants  could  read  and  write,  and  (me  <^  them 
was  80  elated  with  his  acquirmnents  that  he  wrote  to  his  landlord,  a  State  frfPrial^ 
and  informed  him  that  he  no  looger  had  an  ignonnt  tenant. 
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LETTER  NO.  4.  THE  NIGHT  SCHOOL  LETTER  WHICH  WON  FIRST  PRIZE. 

In  €rarrard  County,  at  Buena  Vista,  a  noble  teacher  opened  the  school  for  night 
sessions,  and  found  an  anxious  crowd  of  adults  to  greet  her  each  evening,  studenta 
who  plead  for  a  lengthened  term. 

One  middle-aged  man  was  so  fioscinated  by  the  ability  to  write  his  name  that  he 
wrote  it  over  and  over  again  for  two  whole  days,  and  was  the  more  elated  at  every 
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One  father  and  mother  came  into  a  school  one  night  with  six  grown  sons,  three 
of  whcnn  were  married,  and  all  voters.    Within  two  nights  both  parents  and  sons 
.  could  write  their  names,  and  within  two  weeks  they  could  all  write  a  respectable 
letter. 

John  Dehart  declares  in  his  first  letter  that  he  would  not  take  $10,000  for  what 
he  has  learned.  Doubtless,  besides  the  increased  happiness  and  usefulness,  the  knowl- 
edge which  he  has  gained  will  add  that  much  to  his  earning  capacity  during  the  rest 
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of  his  lifetime,  for  he  is  but  25  years  old  and  belongs  to  a  feunily  of  remarkable  vigor 
and  noted  longevity.  John  has  come  to  realize  his  possibilities,  and  has  caught  a 
vision  of  higher  achievements,  and  has  enrolled  as  a  regular  scholar  in  the  day  school 
oince  the  nig}it  school  closed. 

In  fact,  more  than  one  adult  has  found  in  the  day  school  a  lengthened  opportunity, 
after  the  nig^itrschool  sessions  were  over.  Last  year  a  school  trustee  of  limited  edu- 
cation attended  the  school  at  ni^t,  partly  as  an  official  duty,  and  also  to  accompany 
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his  wife,  who  was  the  teacher.  During  the  seaaioii  he  cau^t  a  giimpee  of  possible 
power  and  service,  and  enrolled  immediately  in  the  day  school,  and  attended  every 
day,  being  taught  by  his  wife.  When  the  day  school  closed,  he  entered  a  private 
normal  school,  applying  himself  assiduously  until  summer,  when  he  secured  a  cer- 
tificate to  teach.  This  year  he  is  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  successful  teachen 
in  Rowan  County  and  in  both  day  and  night  school  he  manifests  a  epirit  of  conae- 
craUon  only  possible  to  one  who  has  come  into  the  service  along  a  rugged  path,  beset 
by  many  difficulties.  He,  at  least,  can  sympathize  in  the  fullest  with  his  adult  stu- 
dents as  they  bend  over  book,  copy  book  or  newspaper. 

As  every  teacher  was  inspired  with  the  idea  that  he  was  upbuilding  the  Common- 
wealth, as  well  as  uplifting  humanity,  every  citizen  had  pride  in  assisting  his 
neighbor  to  be  and  in  making  of  himself  a  more  useful  ^tor  of  society  and  a  more 
intelligent  citizen.  A  man  redeemed  from  illiteracy  became  at  once  a  source  of  pride 
and  admiration  to  his  neighbors,  as  well  as  to  himself  and  his  family,  and,  like  most 
new  converts  to  a  cause,  he  exceeded  the  old  adherents  in  zeal  and  loyalty  and 
became  a  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  cause  of  education,  faithfully  supporting 
the  compulsory  school  law,  the  school  improvement  league,  the  library,  and  all  the 
aids  to  education. 

The  solution  of  many  of  the  problems  of  the  day  school  have  come  about  thiou^ 
the  night  school;  parents  who,  after  they  became  students  and  inmates  of  the  school, 
came  to  see  the  necessity  of  certain  improvements  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
apparently  blind.  In  one  district  for  20  years  children  had  hopped  across  the  creek 
from  one  stone  to  another  and  had  scrambled  up  a  steep,  slippery  bank  to  the  school. 
The  parents  and  grandparents  had  hopped  and  scrambled  but  a  few  nights  until 
they  discovered  that  a  footbridge  across  that  stream  was  an  immediate  necessity, 
and  the  agitation  for  a  footbridge  was  at  once  begun. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTES. 

Some  notable  books  and  articles  mention^  in  the  following  pages 
are:  Br^eton,  Studies  in  foreign  education;  Comandini,  H  problema 
della  scuola  in  Italia;  Kuo,  Effect  of  the  revolution  upon  the  educa- 
tional system  of  China;  Boutroux,  Education  and  ethics;  Weeks, 
Education  of  to-morrow;  Yocum,  Culture,  discipline,  and  demo- 
cracy; De  Gkrmo,  Aesthetic  education;  International  Kindergarten 
Union,  Committee  of  Nineteen,  Report;  Lull,  Inherited  tendencies 
of  secondary  instruction  in  the  United  Stat^;  Foster,  The  coUege 
president;  Roosevelt,  High  school  and  college;  Dresslar,  School 
hygiene;  Dewey,  An  undemocratic  proposal;  Mtihlmann,  Reise- 
berichte. 

Of  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin,  only  those  named  in  the 
section  headed  ** Bureau  of  Education:  Recent  publications"  are 
available  for  free  distribution  by  this  office.  All  others  may  ordi- 
narily be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either  directly 
or  through  a  deal^,  or  in  the  case  of  ah  association  publication,  from 
the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization. 

A  directory  of  the  periodicals  indexed  in  the  following  pages  may 
be  found  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin.  Many  others  besides  those  named 
have  been  examined  in  search  of  important  educational  matmal. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should 
be  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

With  this  issue  the  Monthly  record  suspends  publication  ioT  the 
sunmier. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

829.  Azii«rioan  medical  association.  Council  on  medical  education.  Report  of 
(he  ninth  annual  conferencOi  Chicago,  February  24,  1913.  Chicago,  The 
AflBOciation,  1913.  [39}-117  p.  8°.  (American  medical  association  bulletin, 
V.  8,  no.  4,  March  15,  1913.)    (N.  P.  Colwell,  secretary  of  Council,  Chicago, 

ni.) 

Contata:  L  A.  D.  B«mi:  Tbjrd  cIUBifloatioii  of  colleges,  p.  44-49.  2.  K.  P.  Colwell:  Preient 
itattu  of  medical  education,  p.  49-55.  3.  Abraham  Flezner:  The  Euit^Man  side  of  medfeal  edu- 
cation, p.  56-64;  Diicuaslon,  p.  64-70.  4.  H.  P.  Judson:  Neoeesity  of  a  readjustment  of  prelimi- 
nary and  collegiate  education  prerequisite  to  medicine,  p.  70-74.  5.  E.  B.  Bradibrd:  Organisa- 
tion of  the  medical  school,  p.  74-77.  6.  C.  F.  Thwlng:  The  organisation  of  medical  schools,  p. 
77-flO.  7.  O.  E.  Vincent:  Organisation  of  the  medical  school,  p.  80-84;  DIscussioii,  p.  84-88. 
8.  H.  D.  Arnold:  Hospitals  and  their  relationship  to  clinical  and  postgraduate  medical  teaching, 
p.  88^;  Discussion,  p.  97-104.  9.  J.  A.  Witherspoon:  The  medical  prokmkm  and  medloai 
edoeatkm,  p.  114-n. 
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830.  Brown  univeraity  teachers'  association.    [Addresses  at  the  meeting  held 

March  1913,  at  Providence,  R.  I.]    Education,  33:  527-69,  May  1913. 

Contains:  1.  Greater  flexibility  in  college  entrance  requirements— W.  H.  Holmes:  The  needs 
of  the  high  schools,  p.  527-36;  H.  B.  Huntington:  The  attitude  of  the  colleges,  p.  537-44;  H.  N. 
Davis:  The  new  Harvard  plan,  p.  545-51.  2.  The  eye  and  the  printed  page— O.  M.  Whipple: 
The  eye  movements  in  reading,  p.  552-58;  T.  H.  Brigg^:  The  right  way  to  read,  p.  550'62;  H.  V. 
Koopman:  How  students  actually  read,  p.  563-09. 

831.  Illinois.    University.    School    of    education.    High    school    conference. 

Proceedings,  November  21,  22,  23,  1912.    Ed.  by  H.  A.  HoUister.    Urbana, 

lU.,  The  University  [1913]    230  p.    8**.    (University  of  Illinoifl  bulletin,  voL 

10,  no.  19,  February  3, 1913) 

Contains:  1.  E.  P.  Cubberley:  The  California  system  of  high  school  support,  p.  11-23.  2.  L.  C 
Lord:  Report  of  the  Conference  committee  on  tiie  standard  of  preparation  both  in  scholarship 
and  professionally  fbr  high  school  teachers,  p.  23-29.  S.  A.  L.  Odenweller:  A  view  of  ocmimuni^ 
high  schools  under  the  act  of  1911,  p.  35-40.  4.  F.  If.  Leavitt:  Place  of  industries  in  educatkm, 
p.  41-43;  Discussion  by  W.  A.  Richards,  p.  43-40.  5.  Cari  Colvin:  School  and  home  gardens, 
!>.  M-59.  0.  Suggested  syllabus  of  high  school  soGlogy,  p.  71-^1.  7.  The  ideal  scheme  of  study 
for  a  four  years'  higl>  school  [conunercial]  course,  considved  from  the  viewiwint  of  the  high  school, 
imirersity,  and  the  business  community,  [by]  T.  H.  Ziegler,  p.  91-94;  [by]  E.  F.  Bureh,  p.  94-90; 
[by]  W.  E.  Hotchldss,  p.  90-100.  8.  W.  W.  Hatfield:  High  school  graduates'  opinions  of  their 
training  in  English  composition,  p.  119-23.  9.  F.  S.  Needham:  The  course  of  study  in  ina<>hfai^ 
drawing  for  high  schools,  p.  153-56.  10.  R.  L.  Sandwick*  Teaching  the  modem  languages, 
p.  109-75.  11.  C.  E.  Lawyer:  The  value  of  music  courses  in  the  high  school,  p.  186-88.  12.  F.  D. 
Barber:  Teaching  of  chemistry  in  relation  to  daily  life,  p.  190-200.  13.  C.  R.  Mann:  Bringing 
physics  close  to  the  daily  life,  p.  200-207. 

832.  London  county  council.    Conference  of  teachers,  1913.    Report  of  pro- 

ceedings.   London,  P.  S.  King  and  son,  1913.    72  p.    f^. 

Contains:  1.  C.  S.  Cobb:  Montessori  method  in  education,  p.  1-2.  2.  Madame  Pujol-S^galas: 
Function  of  the  teacher  in  the  educaUon  of  young  children,  p.  2-4.  3.  Evel3m  Lidbetter:  Teach- 
ing of  writing  and  reading— the  value  of  muscular  memory,  p.  5-0.  4.  Miss  H.  Fixer:  Free  dla- 
olpline  in  large  classes  of  diildren,  p.  0-11.  5.  G.  F.  DanfeU:  Influence  of  school  books  upon  eye- 
sight, p.  11-15.  0.  J.  Kerr:  Readtaig  and  writing  from  the  medical  point  of  view,  p.  15-18.  7. 
Edward  Johnston:  General  principles  of  handwriting,  or  the  teaching  of  handwriting  as  penman- 
ship, p.  1^22.  8.  J.  W.  Adamson:  Attention:  The  child's  point  of  view,  p.  23-25.  9.  C.  L.  Burt: 
Relation  of  attcntfon  to  instinct  and  interest,  p.  25-27.  10.  T.  H.  Pear:  Recent  researdies  on  the 
subject  of  attention,  p.  28-34.  11.  L.  E.  Hill:  Open-air  and  exercise,  p.  34-39.  12.  Kate  Tnw- 
love:  Instruction  in  tnfent  care  in  girls'  schools,  p.  3^-41.  13.  A.  J.  Green:  Value  of  the  open-air 
school,  p.  41-48.  14.  Miss  Dixon:  Suggestfons  for  toymaking,  p.  4^^.  15.  B.  H.  Clift:  Hand- 
work In  a  Junior  mixed  school,  p.  50^53.  10.  W.  F.  Fowler:  Teaching  of  handicraft  in  the  lower 
standards,  p.  53-58.  17.  F.  R.  Hurlstone-Jones:  Economlos  for  schoolboys,  p.  59-01.  18.  Miss 
E.  S.  Evans:  How  to  encourage  the  love  of  home  reading,  p.  01-65. 

833.  National  conunercial  teachers'  federation.    Proceedings  ...  at  the  six- 

teenth annual  convention,  held  at  Spokane,  Wash.^  July  15,  16,  17,  18, 1912. 
Published  by  the  Association.  174  p.  8^.  (W.  £.  IngeisoU,  general  sec- 
retary, Portland,  Oreg.) 

Contains:  1.  Z.  P.  Smith:  Co-operation,  p.  27-30;  Discussion,  p.  30^30.  2.  T.  F.  Campbell: 
Bookkeeping  in  the  business  college— present  results  compared  with  possibilities,  p.  41M0.  3. 
M.  M.  Higley:  What  should  be  required  before  a  diploma  is  granted?  p.  01-05.  4.  E.  B.  Moore: 
How  to  maintain  interest  by  tests,  examinations,  and  prises,  p.  83-88;  Discussion,  p.  88-90.  5. 
Lora  L.  Bowman:  How  to  introduce  stvidents  to  the  study  of  shorthand,  p.  90-05;  Discussion,  p. 
95-97.  0.  Frances  EfBnger-Kaymond:  If  I  were  a  teacher  of  English,  p.  102-100;  Discussion, 
p.  100-106.  7.  V.  E.  Madray:  To  what  extent  is  the  ofltoe  practk^  practkad  fbr  the  hi^  scbodT 
p.  in^-23;  Discussion,  p.  123-24.    8.  E.  A.  Bryan:  The  conunercial  teacher's  work,  p.  138-32. 

894.  New  Mexico  educational  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addressee 
ol  the  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting,  held  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
November  6-9,  1912.  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  Published  by  the  Association, 
1912.    166  p.    8®.    (R.  F.  Asplund,  secretary,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  A.  Poors:  The  recognition  of  teaching  as  a  profession,  p.  47-00.  2.  A.  N. 
White:  The  next  most  important  step  in  educational  progress  in  New  Mexico  in  the  rural  ediools, 
p.  00-08.  3.  T.  W.  Conway:  The  next  most  important  step  in  educational  progress  in  New  Mex* 
k»  In  city  schools,  p.  79^83.  4.  A.  N.  White:  What  the  department  of  ednoatfon  can  do  to  pro- 
mote peace  tibaohftig  in  the  schools  of  the  state,  p.  98-100.    5.  J.  L  O.  Swinney:  Qualifloatlons 
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aod  scholarship  of  a  ootinty  superintendent  of  schools,  p.  104-107.  6.  Susie  Whitaker:  Offloe 
training  for  high-school  students,  p.  111-14.  7.  Helen  M.  Calkins:  An  ideal  high  school  commer- 
cial course,  p.  116-20.  8.  M.  H.  Brasher:  Manual  training  and  industrial  training,  faiitial  ooa^ 
and  oomparatiye  value  of  this  work,  p.  124-31.  9.  W.  F.  Osborne:  Introductfon  of  manual  arts 
In  small  town  and  graded  schools,  p.  131-34.  10.  Mrs.  T.  B.  White:  Industrial  education  for 
small  schools  lacking  the  means  for  extensive  equipment  without  specially  trained  teachers, 
p.  141-44.  11.  M.  H.  Brasher:  What  the  curriculum  or  the  course  of  study  should  include  to 
meet  the  needs  of  present-day  conditions  of  life,  p.  156-63. 

835.  Pennsylvaiiia  state  educational  association.  Report  of  proceedings,  with 
papers  read  before  the  general  sessions,  departments  and  round  table  confer- 
ences.   Harrisbuzg,    December   26-28,    1912.    Reprint   from   Pennsylvania 

school  journal,  1913.    256  p.    4"*. 
For  contents,  see  separate  entries  fbr  sections— items  486,  487, 029, 836, 837. 

836. College  and  normal  school  department.    [Proceedings  of  the  session 

held  at  Harrisburg,  December  26,  1912]    Pennsylvania  school  journal,  61: 

467-74,  April  1913. 

Contains:  1.  F.  N.  Buchman:  The  part  played  by  the  Young  men's  Christian  association  [in 
moral  educatkm  in  our  higher  institutfons  of  learning],  p.  467-68.  2.  Anna  J.  McKeag:  Moral  edu- 
cation, p.  269.  3.  H.  D.  Sheldon:  College  course  in  ethics  as  a  means  of  moral  education,  p.  460-72. 
4.  H.  M.  J.  Klein:  Moral  educatkm  in  our  higher  Institutions  of  learning,  p.  472-74. 

837. High  school  department.    Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  session, 

at  Harrisbuig,  December  27-28,  1912.  Pennsylvania  school  journal,  61; 
435-67,  April  1913.    (J.  F.  Adams,  secretary,  Millersburg,  Pa.) 

Contains:  1.  E.  Marie  Lentx:  Standardization  of  history  teaching,  p.  442-44.  2.  R.  E.  Thomp* 
son:  Teaching  of  political  economy  in  high  schools,  p.  444-46.  3.  N.  E.  Henry:  Humanization 
of  Latin,  p.  446-50.  4.  S.  P.  Uhler:  Teaching  German  to  best  purpose,  p.  451-53.  5.  Eda  A. 
Weiskotten:  Teaching  German  in  high  school,  p.  453-54.  6.  A.  O.  Frank:  Place  of  the  text  in 
modem  language  instruction,  p.  454-57.  7.  Lillian  M.  Adams:  Problems  hi  teaching  English, 
p.  458-^.  8.  A.  J.  Meredith:  Extension  work  in  commercial  education,  p.  450-63.  9.  Control  of 
high  school  athletics,  p.  465-67. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS- 

838.  Agricultural  instruction  in  secondary  schools.    Papers  read  at  the  third  annual 

meeting  of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  teach- 
ing, Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  12,  1912.    Washington,  1913.    51  p.    (Bulletin, 

1913,  no.  14.) 

CoNTEiTTs:  1.  H.  L.  Russell,  K.  L.  Butterfield:  Opportunity  and  respcnsibOity  for  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  of  agriculture.  2.  W.  O.  Hummel:  First  year's  work  in  agriculture  In  the  hjgh 
school.  3.  A.  M.  Scule:  Experiment  stations  and  secondary  schools  of  agriculture.  4.  C.  O. 
Belvig,  R.  W.  Stimson:  tJseofland  in  connection  with  agricultural  teaching.    5.  Appendix  A-E. 

839.  Annotated  bibliography  of  medical  inspection  and  health  supervision  of  school 

children  in  the  United  States  for  the  years  1909-1912.  Washington,  1913. 
132  p.    (BuUetin,  1913,  no.  16.) 

840.  Bibliography  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade  education.    Washington,  1913. 

(Bulletin,  1913,  in  press.) 

Annotated  list  of  the  more  important  books,  rep<U'ts,  articles  from  periodicals,  etc.,  from  1900  to 
date. 

841.  The  fifteenth  international  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography,  held  in  Wash- 

ington, D.  C,  from  September  16  to  October  5, 1912.    Washington,  1913.    57  p. 

(Bulletin,  1913,  no.  18.) 

Contents:  I.  Some  lessons  and  suggestions  from  the  exhibition,  by  F.  B.  Dresslar.^  II.  Dlgeili 
of  some  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  congress. 

842.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  council  of  education  on  standards  and 

tests  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  schools  or  systems  of  schools.  Presented 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Geoige  Drayton  Strayer.  Washington, 
1913.    23  p.    (Bulletin,  1913,  no.  13.) 
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643.  A  trade  school  for  girls.  A  preliminary  investigation  in  a  typical  maiMifactqr« 
ing  city — ^Worcester,  Mass.  By  the  Research  department  of  the  Women's 
educational  and  industrial  union  of  Boston.  Washington,  1913.  59  p. 
(Bulletin,  1913,  no.  17.) 

BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  PERIODICAL  ARTICLES. 

EDUCATIONAL  mSTORT. 

844.  Eitle,  J.    Der  unterricht  in  den  einstigen  wtlrttembergischen  klosteischulen 

von  1556-1806.    Berlin,  Weidmann,  1913.    84  p.    S°,     (3.  Beiheft  zu  der 

''Zeitschrift  ffir  geschichte  der  erziehimg  und  des  unterrichts.") 
A  scholarly  and  int«r«8tiiig  historical  treatmeot  of  monastic  instruction  in  Wikrttemberg. 

845.  McCormick,  Patrick  Joseph.    Education  of  the  laity  in  the  early  middle  ages. 

Washington,  D.  C,  1912.    65,  [1]  p.    8*». 
Thesis  (Ph.  D.)— Catholic  university  of  America,  1911. 

846.  Waxncke,  J.    Mittelalterliche  schulger&te  im  museum  zu  LQbeck.    Zeitschrift 

fQr  geschichte  der  erziehung  und  des  unterrichts,  2:  227-50,  heft  4, 1912. 
Describes  medieval  school  apparatus  recently  found  in  Lflbeck. 

PRBSENT  SITUATION. 

847.  Brereton,  Cloudesley.    Studies  in  foreign  education,  with  special  reference  to 

English  problems.  London,  G.  G.  Harrap  &  company,  1913.  xii,  302  p.  12^. 
Contains  the  following  studies  reprinted  from  various  sources:  1.  A  comparison  between  French 
and  EngUsh  secondary  schools.  2.  Thirty  years  of  university  education  in  France.  3.  Frenoh 
rural  education.  4.  The  true  inwardness  of  moral  instruction  in  France.  5.  Physical  educatioa 
in  France.  0.  The  infant  schools  of  France.  7.  The  Paris  international  guHd.  8.  A  look  around 
German  schools.  9.  The  new  way  of  teaching  classics  in  Germany.  10.  Toward  France  or  Ger- 
many?   English  education  at  the  crossways.    11.  A  bird's-eye  view  of  American  education. 

848.  Comandini,  TTbaldo.    II  problema  della  scuola  in  Italia.    Vol.  primo.    Is- 

truzione  primaria  e  popolare.    Roma,  Bontempelli  e  Invemizzi,  1912.    xi, 
556  p.    8^ 

849.  Dathe,  Hans.    Die  deutsche  schule  als  kl&gerin.    Pidagogisches  archiv,  55: 

228-49,  heft  4,  1913. 
Bums  up  contemporary  criticism  of  the  German  schools. 

850.  Finegan,  Thomas  E.    Elementary  education.    From  the  Ninth  annual  report 

of  the  New  York  State  Education  department.    Albany,  1913.    [13}-107  p. 

illus.    8^. 
Prepared  by  the  Third  assistant  commissioner  of  education  of  New  York. 

851.  Oottschalk,    B.    "Americana    paedagogica.''    Deutsche    schule,    17:138-43, 

March  1913. 
An  entertaining  review  of  Fr.  Beck's  book  on  American  educatioa. 

852.  Kiess,  Kurt.    Zweiter  deutscher  kongress  fQr  jugendbildung  und  jugend* 

kunde  zu  Miinchen.    Padagogisches  archiv,  55:145-62,  heft  3, 1913. 

Gives  a  good  idea  of  subjects  currently  discussed  in  German  educational  meetings,  e.  g.:  Preaent 
oonoeption  of  education,  special  schools,  arbeitsschule,  general  common  school,  nnlfloatkm  ol 
education. 

863.  Kuo,  P.  W.    The  effect  of  the  revolution  upon  the  educational  system  of  China. 

Educatioual  review,  45:457-70,  May  1913. 

At  the  present  time  the  Government  and  the  people  of  China  show  a  strong  tendency  to  ^ftImi- 
sixe  primary  education. 

854.  JCataroUo,  Q.  La  scuola  elementare  in  Roumania.  Rivista  pedagogica, 
6:280-302,  April  1913. 
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865.  Sohultro,  Bmst.    Kind  odor  dollar.    Deutsche  schule,  17:210-17,  April  1913. 

Tbe  writer  detorllMi  witb  tvldait  aniftiemeiit  the  Aaieiican  mj  of  siting  pnbUcity  to  school 
neecb— es  ezampUfled  by  Greenwleh,  Conn. 

856.  Smith,  Johxi.    Broken  links  in  Scottish  education.    London,  J.  Nisbet  &  co., 

Hmited,  1913.    178  p.    8**. 

CoNtSNTs:  1.  A  forgottm  chapter  in  Scottish  education.  2.  Our  school  board  system  of  educa- 
tion. S.  Education  after  fourteen  years  of  age.  4.  A  broken  link  in  Scottish  education.  5.  The 
timining  of  teachers.  6.  Tbe  Junior  student  system.  7.  The  education  problem  in  Scotland.  8. 
A  Scottish  education  committee.   9.  Appendix. 

857.  Trensch,  O.    Die  norwegische  volksschule.    Pftdagogische  zeitung,  42:247-50, 

March  27, 1913;  265-68,  April  3, 1913. 
Historical  and  descriptive. 

858.  Voize,  Jean-Baymond.    En  Allemagne. — La  ville  et  les  ^coles.    Revue  de 

Teneeignement  des  langues  vivantes,  30:  202-10,  April  1913. 
Germany  and  German  schools  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  young  French  student. 

859.  Weir,  Preston.    Where  education  fails.    With  an  introduction  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 

Lord  Sheffield.    London,  Ralph,  Holland  &  co.  [1913]    114  p.    12^. 

Makes  this  criticism  upon  English  educaticQ:  "The  fbrces  which  at  present  play  upon  the 
schools  are  not  sufficiently  penetrative,  they  bear  help  and  encouragement  to  the  clever,  who 
require  it  least;  but  they  do  not  reach  the  great  average  mass,  which  is  still  untaught  and  un- 
trained." 

PEDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 

860.  Boutrouz,  Emile.    Education  and  ethics.    Authorized  translation  hy  Fred 

Rothwell.    London,  Williams  A  Norgate,  1913.    xliv,  236  p.    12**. 

Asserts  that  "education,  in  its  true  and  complete  meaning,  is  not  the  acquisitiott  of  any  particular 
habit  or  knowledge,  but  rather  the  cultivation  of  the  human  being,  with  all  his  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  powers." 

861.  Bulley,  Margaret  H.    Beauty  as  an  educational  force.    Parents'  review, 

25:  359-78,  May  1913. 

862.  Chancellor,    William    Estabrook.    Better    school    teaching.     Educational 

foundations,  24:  517-32,  May  1913. 
"The  second  article  of  an  important  series." 

863.  Handlton,  Sir  Ian.    National  life  and  national  training.    London,  P.  S.  King 

A  son,  1913.    55  p.     12*. 

864.  Hubbard,  Frank  Qaylord.    Education  and  leisure.    The  chairman's  address, 

delivered  on  Thursday,  December  26,  1912,  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  at  the 
eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  division  of  the  Association.  (Re- 
printed from  the  Publications  of  the  Modem  language  association  of  America, 
xxviii,  1)    [Cambridge,  Mass.]  1913.    Ixxi-xc  p.    8**. 

865.  HUbler,  M.    Friedrich    Paulsen's  pftdagogik.    Lehrerin,  30: 17-19,  April  19, 

1913. 

Analyzes  Paulsen's  work  as  a  representative  of  teleological  ethics.  Paulsen  "looked  forward  to 
a  more  eomplete  victory  of  national  unity  over  sectarianism  hi  education." 

866.  Levi,  Qitilio  A.    Prc^rammi,  vocazioni,  educazione.     Nuovi  doveri,  7:  83-112, 

March-May  1913. 

Insists  upon  the  principle  of  differentiated  education  for  different  personalities  and  vocations, 
and  objects  vigorously  to  imposed  programs. 

867.  Bemy,  Matilda  M.    \Miy  not  specialization  in  the  elementary  school?    Ohio 

educational  monthly,  62:  198-200,  May  1913. 

Holds  that  teachers  In  the  elementary  schools  should  specialise  and  teach  the  same  subjeot 
through  the  grades. 
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863.  Weeks,  Arland  D.    The  education  of  to-monow.    The  adaptation  of  sduxd 

curricula  to  economic  democracy.    With  an  introduction  by  M.  V.  O'Sheft. 

New  York,  Sturgis  <fe  Walton  company,  1913.    x,  232  p.    12**. 

Prof.  Weeks  maintaixu  that  true  knowledge  always  assists  its  possessor  to  adjust  >*<mawif  to 
the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  that  if  pupils  in  the  schools  are  given  this  Imowledge  tbty 
will  receive  culture  in  the  process. 

869.  Weimer,  Hermann.    The  way  to  the  heart  of  the  pupil.    Authorized  trans- 

lation by  J.  Remsen  Bishop  .  .  .  Adolph  Niederpruem  .  .  .  with  special 
author's  prekce  for  American  readers.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  com- 
pany, 1913.    xiu,  178  p.    12*'. 

This  book  is  a  protest  against  mechanical  methods  in  the  general  relationahip  of  teacher  and 
pupil,  with  special  reference  to  the  present  movement  concerned  with  mechanical  measure- 
ment of  results  of  the  teacher's  work. 

870.  Yoeuxn,  A.   Duncan.    Culture,   discipline,   and  democracy.    Philadelphia, 

C.  Sower  company,  1913.    320  p.    12**. 

Author  believes  that  "for  the  mt^rity  of  individuals  who  do  not  continue  to  lead  th^  life  of 
academic  specialists,  no  discipline  can  be  lasting  or  culture  continuing  which  is  not  closely 
related  to  e very-day  life." 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  CHILD  STUDY. 

871.  Calfee,  Marguerite.    College  freshmen  and  four  general  intelligence  tests. 

Journal  of  educational  psycholc^,  4:  223-31,  April  1913. 

"The  four  tests  used  in  this  investi^tion  were  card-dealing,  card-sorting,  alphabet-sorting; 
and  the  mirror  test.  In  all  four  tests  the  girls  were  uniformly  faster  than  the  boys.  Compart- 
9oa  is  also  made  with  the  performance  of  elementary  school. pupils." 

872.  Colvin,  Stephen  S.    The  practical  results  of  recent  studies  in  educational 

psychology.    School  review,  21:  307-22,  May  1913. 

Shows  psyctu^ogical  effects  of  drilL  Experimental  investigations  indicate  "that  drill,  when 
conducted  under  proper  conditions,  is  an  extremely  important  factor  in  efficient  instruction." 
Discusses  questions  asked  by  teachers,  etc. 

873.  Qibbs,  Mrs.  David.    The  instincts  of  children.    Their  value  and  importance 

in  education.    Progressive  teacher,  19;  12-14,  May  1913. 
The  sexual  instinct. 
Continued  fh>m  the  April  number.    The  first  installment  appeared  in  the  January  issue. 

874.  Heck,  W.  H.    A  second  study  of  mental  fatigue  in  relation  to  the  daily  school 

program.    Psychological  clinic,  7:  29-34,  April  15,  1913. 

This  report  deals  with  an  experiment  with  sixteen  classes,  containing  573  pupils,  in  throi 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  schools. 

875.  Ogden,  Bobert  Morris.    The  relation  of  psychology  to  philosophy  and  edu- 

cation.   Psychological  review,  20:  179-93,  May  1913. 

"Presidential  address,  delivered  before  the  Southern  society  for  philosophy  and  psychology 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  university,  Aprfl  8, 1913." 

876.  Pauchet,  Victor.    Rdle  de  Tauto-suggestion  dans  TMucation.    £ducatenr 

modeme,  8:  158-162,  April  1913. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

877.  Aflsmus,  Walter.    Die  erziehliche  bedeutung  der  wandervereine.    Monatt- 

hefte  der  Comeniusgesellschaft,  22:  34-39,  April  19l3. 

Attempts  to  find  a  place  in  present-day  education  for  the  tramping  dubs  (wandervereine}  that 
are  so  numerous  in  Germany. 

878.  Brewer,  Charles  B.    The  widening  field  of  the  moving-picture.    Its  com- 

mercial, educational,  and  artistic  value.  Century  magazine,  86: 6^78,  May 
1913. 

879.  HoUidayy  Carl.    The  motion  picture  teacher.    World's  work,  26: 39-49,  May 

1913. 

Pedagogical  value  described.  Shows  what  has  been  done  in  pubUo  lohools  with  the  movtag 
picture  as  an  aid  to  education. 
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880.  Keznsies,   Ferdinand.    Hygiene   und  gymnastik  im   film.    Zeitschrift  fur 

Bchulgesundheitopflege,  26:  243-48,  April  1913.    illus. 
Cinematograph  as  supplementary  aid  in  teaching  hygiene  and  physical  education. 

881.  Eine  kinematographieche  studiengesellschaft.    Monatshefte  der  Comeniuege- 

sellschaft  22  :  40-41,  April  1913. 

Announces  the  establishment  of  a  "  Society  for  the  study  of  motion  pictures,"  with  the  purpose 
of  helping  the  cause  of  educational  films. 

882.  Beicke,  Erich.    Zur  methodik  der  schulkinematographie.    Geographischer 

anzeiger,  14:  51-54,  heft  3,  1913. 

Reviews  possibilities  of  motion  pictures  in  teaching  geography  and  indicates  a  method  of  using 
them  to  best  advantage. 

883.  Sanderson,  P.  W.    The  kinematograph  as  an  aid  in  education.    School  world, 
'  15: 16a-70.  May  1913. 

A  paper  read  before  the  educational  conference  at  the  international  kinematograph  exhibition, 
London,  March  28  1913. 

Advocates  the  kinematograph  as  a  means  of  distributing  information,  and  describes  ite  special 
use  in  the  teaching  of  geography,  history,  and  the  natural  sciences. 

884.  Whitby,  Harry  A.    New  schools  for  old.    Westminster  review,  179:  385-96, 

April  1913. 

Describes  the  ^oolee  nouvelles  of  France  and  Switzerland,  and  the  landerziehungsheime  of 
Germany  and  Austria.    Contrasts  them  with  English  public  schools. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

885.  Black,  Norman  Fergus.    English  for  the  non-English.     Regina,  Sask.,  Re- 

gina  book  shop  [1913]    211  p.    12^. 

Presents  the  importance  of  miking  Enc^ish  a  common  tongue,  familiar  to  all  citizens,  and  the 
m^ns  which  experience,  both  in  the  British  Empire  and  in  the  United  States,  has  shown  best 
adapted  to  gaining  this  end. 

886.  Brown,  Horace  G.    Dramatization  in  history  teaching.    Elementary  school 

teacher,  13:  425-33,  May  1913. 

Describes  the  essentials  of  dramatization.  Elements  considered  under  the  following  headj 
1.  Motif  and  effect.    2.  Unity.    3.  Harmony.    4.  Spirit. 

887.  Channing,  Edward.    Teaching  of  American  history  in  schools  and  colleges. 

History  teacher's  magazine,  4: 121-23,  May  1913. 

888.  Clarahan,  Mamie  M.    An  experimental  study  of  methods  of  teaching  high* 

school  German.  Columbia,  Mo.,  University  of  Missouri,  1913.  32  p.  8®. 
(University  of  Missouri  bulletin.    Educational  series,  vol.  1,  no.  6.) 

Enumerates  following  methods:  Grammar,  Natural,  Psychological  (Gouin),  Phonetic  (Direct?), 
Reading.    Reports  results  of  experiments  with  various  methods. 

889.  CoUins,  Prank  H.    Drawing  and  constructive  work  for  elementary  schools. 

.  .  .  With  the  course  of  ^tudy  adopted  by  the  Board  of  education  of  the  city 
of  New  York  and  the  syllabus  in  each  of  these  subjects,  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  superintendents.    New  York,  C.  Scribner's  sons,  1913.     108  p.    illus.    f®. 

890.  Cox,  John  Harrington.    What  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  college  teacher 

of  English?    Training  for  teaching  and  training  for  research.    English  journal, 

2:  207-14,  April  1913. 

"A  paper  read  before  the  English  section  of  the  Central  division  of  the  Modem  language  asso- 
ciation at  Indianapolis,  December  27, 1912." 

891.  De  Garmo,  Charles.    Aesthetic  education.    Syracuse,  C.  W.  Barleen,  1913. 

xi,  161  p.    illus.    12°.    (Cornell  study  bulletins  for  teachers,  no.  6) 

This  book  takes  as  its  motto:  "An  aesthetic  view  of  the  world  for  every  child."  It  shows  how 
and  where  to  look  for  beauty,  not  alone  in  pictures  and  statues,  but  also  in  nature  and  in  tb« 
domain  of  mechanics  and  of  the  arts  that  pertain  to  daily  living. 
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802.  Qenthe,  Karl  W.  Da8  system  der  h5heren  schulen  Amerikas  and  der  hkh 
logische  imterricht.  Monatshefte  fOr  den  naturwisBenschaftlichen  nntemcht, 
6:19^213,  heft  4,1913. 

This  instalment  of  the  article  previoody  noted  contains  interesting  comment  on  the  school 
garden  movement  in  the  United  States,  Arbor  Day,  etc. 

893.  Ooldwasser,  Israel  Edwin.    Method  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  English. 

Boston,  New  York  [etc.]    D.  C.  Heath  &  co.  [1913]    301  p.    12**. 

894.  Hart,  Walter  W.    Good  form  in  mathematics.    Wisconsin  journal  of  educa* 

tion,  45:  94-95,  April  1913. 
Discusses  good  form  in  the  preparation  of  written  exercises  in  mathematics. 

895.  Louthan,  Hattie  Homer.    A  plea  for  commercial  English.    Colorado  school 

journal,  28:  23-27,  April  1913. 

Discusses  the  unpopularity  of  the  nstructlon  ccmunonly  classed  as  Business  English,  the  causa 
<rf  and  suggested  remedies  for  that  unpopularity. 

896.  Nott,  Jane  P.    Poetry  as  a  ^tor  in  education.    Parents*  review,  25:  347-58, 

May  1913. 

897.  Pinloche,  A.    Rapport  sur  la  Sixi^rae  colonie  fran^aise  de  vacances  en  AUe- 

magne  (1912).    Revue  universitaire,  22:  321-28,  April  1913. 

The  colonies  were  organized  by  the  Club  fran^ais  de  conversation  allemande  et  itallenne.  The 
ctdonists  are  French  boys  and  gkls,  who  are  sent  to  live  in  German  fomiUes  for  a  short  time. 

898.  Schroder,  Johannes  Carl  August.    Die  neuzeitliche  entwicklung  des  math- 

ematischen  unterrichts  an  den  hdheren  m^chenschulen  Deutschlands  insbe- 
sondere  Norddeutschlands.  Leipzig  und  Berlin,  B.  G.  Teubner,  1913.  xii, 
183  p.  diagrs.  8^.  (Abhandlungcn  Uber  den  mathematischen  imterricht 
in  Deutschland  veranlasst  durch  die  Internationale  mathematische  unter- 
richtskommission.    bd.  1.    hft.  5) 

899.  Smith,  David  Eugene.    Certain  problems  in  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathe- 

matics.   Mathematics  teacher,  5: 161-79,  March  1913. 
"An  address  given  bef(M«  the  New  England  association." 

900.  Tassin,  Algernon.    The  disclosures  of  a  college  elocution  class.    Educational 

review,  45:  485-500,  May  1913. 

Recommends  illuminative  oral  reading.  Emphasizes  (1)  leading  aloud,  (2)  re-turning  the 
thought  in  paraphrase  and  abstract. 

901.  Thomas,  C.  E.    English  for  industrial  pupils.    English  journal,  2:  241-46, 

April  1913. 

Discusses  briefly  the  reasons  why  English  for  industrial  pupils  should  be  difloent  from  the 
regular  English  course,  and  indicates  the  character  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  with  the 
industrial  classes  at  Woodward  high  school,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

902.  Winship,  A.  E.    The  vision  of  public  school  music.    Journal  of  education,  77: 

507-508,  May  8,  1913. 
''Address  in  Chicago,  April  23, 1912,  National  federation  of  music  clubs." 

903.  Wolfson,  Arthur  M.    Efficiency  of  the  history  recitation.    Educational  review, 

45:  444-56,  May  1913. 

Lays  stress  on  methods  of  teaching.  Says  that  history  teachers  of  this  country  have  devoted 
too  much  atteation  to  questions  regarding  the  comse  of  study. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

904.  Findlay,  J.  J.    The  Montessori  system;  report  of  an  investigation  recently  con- 

ducted at  the  Fielden  school.    Educational  times,  66:  203-207,  May  1, 1913. 

Describes  an  investigation  of  the  principles  of  the  Montessori  system  implied  to  a  special  class  of 
diildren,  in  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  children  would  benefit  by  it.  The  results  are 
oareAiUy  analysed  fh>m  a  diary  record  of  each  child  and  from  personal  observatioiL 
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905.  Flowers,  Ida  V.    Suggestions  for  ckiss  management  and  seat  work  in  the  firat 

grade.    Atlantic  educational  journal,  8:  303-306,  April  1913. 
Furnishes  some  suggestions  of  a  practical  nature,  resulting  from  canfnl  study  and  observation. 

906.  International  kindergarten  union.    Committee  of  nineteen.    The  kinder- 

garten.   Reports  ...  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  kindergarten.    Boston, 
New  Yoric  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1913]    xvi,  301  p.    8°. 

CoMTKNTs:  Prefiace,  Lucy  Whetlock.  Introduction,  Annie  Laws.  First  report,  Sosan  B. 
Blow.    Second  report,  Pat^  Smith  HilL    Third  report,  Elisabeth  Harrison. 

907.  Madden,  Haude  W.    A  peep  into  a  Japanese  primary  school.    Primary  edu- 

cation, 21:  269-71,  May  1913. 

908.  Bodman,  Pattie  A.    What  the  kindergarten  is  doing.    Kindergarten  review, 

23:  57^-88,  May  1913. 
Begun  in  April  number. 

909.  Townsend,  Janet  S.    [Montessori  training  class  for  teachers]    McClure's  maga- 

zine, 41:  184-94,  June  1913. 
Desaibes  the  opening  of  the  first  Montessori  training  class  for  teachers  at  Rome. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

910.  Barnes,  Walter.    English  in  country  schools.    Self-education  of  the  coimtry 

teacher.    Texas  school  journal,  30: 11-15,  April  1913. 

Mentions  a  few  ways  in  which  the  country  teacher  who  is  really  anxious  to  improve  his  teaching 
can  do  so. 

911.  Biicker,  Garland  A.    Solving  the  rural  recreaticm  problem.    Rural  educator, 

1:6^-71,  May  1913. 

Qiyes  reasons  for  the  lack  of  social  enjoyment  and  recreation  in  rural  conununities,  and  the 
rmnedies  for  the  lack. 

912.  Brown,  C.  J.    Grade    limitation    for    one-room  schools.    School    news  and 

practical  educator,  26:  414-15,  May  1913. 
Continued  from  April  number. 

913.  Hoflinan,  XT.  J.    The  country  school.    School  news  and  practical  educator, 

26:411-12,  May  1913. 

Claims  that  the  needs  of  the  country  school  are  first,  good  country  teachers,  second,  enough 
children  in  regular  attendance,  third,  better  public  interest. 

914.  Israel,  Henry,  ed.    The  country  church  and  community  cooperation.    New 

York,  London,  Association  press,  1913.    170  p.    12®. 

Contains  papers  read  at  the  third  Country  church  conference,  held  at  the  building  of  the  Inter- 
national committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  associations,  New  York,  November  14,  1912,  as 
follows:  1.  T.  8.  Settle:  Community  cooperation— The  country  school  and  the  cotmtry  church. 
2.  G.  Walter  Fiske:  Religious  education  as  a  factor  in  training  for  country  life.  3.  Henry  Israel: 
A  coordinating  factor.  4.  M.  8.  Stone:  Educational  readjustment  of  country  life.  5.  Wickliile 
Rose:  How  a  whole  community  is  being  helped.  6.  H.N.  Morse:  Value  of  a  social  survey  to  a 
community  7.  John  Brown,  Jr.:  A  method  of  making  a  survey.  8.  J.  H.  Dillard:  The  new 
rural  South.  9.  A.  C.  Hurd:  Religious  and  educational  cooperation  with  county  and  state  fairs. 
10.  £.  K.  Jordan:  Play  a  socializing  factor  in  rural  communities.  II.  H.  D.  Maydole:  Moral  and 
educational  value  of  athletics.  12.  T.  N.  Carver*  Importance  of  the  social  survey.  13.  £.  L. 
Earp:  Need  of  trained  leadership  in  rural  life.  14.  D.  C.  Drew:  Home  made  leaders.  15.  M.  A. 
Honllne:  Religions  education  in  country  life.  16.  C.  O.  Bemies:  Opportunity  of  the  country 
pastor  to  direct  social  enterprises. 

915.  Kent,  H.  L.    Economy  of  the  one  room  rural  school.     Kansas  school  magazine, 

2:175-82,  May  1913. 

The  data  contained  in  this  article  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  one  room  rural  school  is  not 
eooaomical.  The  data  is  published  at  this  time  "because  there  has  been  considerate  demand 
for  this  material  to  use  tn  school  oonsolidation  campaigns." 
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916.  MatthewB,  Jessie  T.    The  county  school  £air.    Normal  tnfltractor,  22: 11-12, 

Mav  1913. 
Tbe  county  school  fair  movemoit  and  what  it  aigniflwi. 

917.  Killer,    Frank    W.    Community    betterment     through    cooperation.     Ohio 

teacher,  33:  405-406,  April  1913. 
Discoases  means  of  cooperation  for  the  betterment  of  the  cocmtrj  sehoot. 

918.  ^(^nnebago  county,  m.    Sapezintendent  of  sehools.     Annnftl  report,  1912. 

[Rockford,  111.,  The  Clark  company  preas,  1913]    96  p.    illua.    S"*. 

O.  J.  Kern,  superintendent. 

Contains:  1.  Improvement  of  school  buildings  and  grotmds  in  comitry  life  education,  p.  4>2a. 
3.  Plaj  and  playgrounds  in  coontry  lile«ducation,  p.  29-46.  3.  Conscdidation  of  schods  in  ooon- 
try  life  education,  p.  47-66.    4.  Nature  study  agriculture  in  country  lilie  education,  p.  €7-05. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  available  for  ftee  distribution  by  the  Commiwrinner  of  Edocatioa 
Washington,  D.  C. 

S£CONDA|tT  EDUCATION. 

919.  Bryan,  W.  J.  8.    The  American  high  school.    School  and  home  education, 

32:  330-34,  May  1913. 

*'  Address  delivered  as  president  before  the  North  Central  association  of  colleges  and  senmdary 
schools  at  its  eighteenth  annual  meeting." 

Before  treating  of  the  Americao  high  school,  the  author  first  gives  a  brief  syuypsis  of  secondary 
education  in  a  number  of  European  countries. 

920.  Lull,  Herbert  Galen.    Inherited  tendencies  of  secondary  instruction  in  the 

United  States.    Berkeley,  University  of  California  press,  1913.    [155J-281  p. 
4^,    (University  of  California  publications.    Education,    vol.  3,  no.  3,  pp. 

155-281,  April  16,  1913) 

"  List  of  references  cited":  p.  279-281. 

Includes  '*  A  study  of  the  changing  relationships  between  colleges  and  secondary  schools;  ...  a 
ftody  of  tbe  effects  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  preparatory  work  required  by  the  colleges  upon 
secondary  instruction;  a  study  of  the  effects  of  the  prevailing  conceptions  of  preparatory  edu- 
cation, the  effects  of  the  Pestalozzian  movement,  the  effects  of  textbooks,  the  effects  of  tbe  srien. 
tiflc  movement  upon  secondary  instruction,  and  the  effects  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
ten  upon  secondary  instruction:  and,  finally,  the  contribution  of  modem  psychology  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem/' 

921.  Keredith,  A.  B.    Suggestions  regarding  high  school  graduation  exercises. 

Educational  foundations,  24:  547-50,  May  1913. 

•*  The«  ad  vice«»  were  addressed  to  the  superintendents  and  high  school  principals  of  New  Jersey. 
They  are  worthy  of  attention  throughout  the  country."— Ed. 

Givea  two  representative  programs  used  kist  year  in  \ew  Jersey  high  schools. 

922.  Thornton,  William  M.    The  curriculum  of  the  high  school.    Alunmi  bulletin 

of  the  University  of  Virginia,  ser.  3,  vol.  6:  223-34,  April  1913. 

The  author  claims  that  the  high-school  man  who  aims  to  reform  the  high  school  must  look  to 
his  teachers.    "  Tampering  with  the  curriculum  will  pro\'e  as  futile  as  foolish." 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

923.  Aguayo,  A.  M.    Los  laboratorioa  de  paidolo<?ia  y  las  clinicas  psicologicas. 

Habana,  Revista  de  educacion,  1913.    16  p.    8°. 

924.  Belcher,  Katherine  F.    The  sabbatical  year  for  the  public  school  teachers. 

Educational  review,  45:  457-84,  May  1913. 

Advocates  the  sabbatical  year  for  public  school  teachers.  Gives  a  list  of  cities  that  have  put 
the  plan  into  operation. 

925.  Bell,  Arch  L.    The  merit  system  in  promotion  of  teachers.     Kansas  school 

magazine,  2:  186-93,  May  1913. 
Describes  the  merit  system  used  in  Ottawa.  Kans.,  and  gives  a  sample  of  the  score  card  used 

926.  Blount,  Alma.    Normal  school  training  for  the  teaching  of  English  in  elemen- 

tary schools.     English  journal,  2:  215-20,  April  1913. 

''  A  paper  read  before  the  Normal  school  section  of  the  National  council  of  teachers  of  English, 
Chicago,  November  29, 1912.    The  writer  examined  eighty-five  normal  school  catalogues." 
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927.  Cifarelli,  Toxnxnaso.    La  crisi  della  Bcuola  media  e  la  quistione  economica 

degli  insegnanti.    Rivista  pedagogica,  6:  24^-279,  April  1913. 
Discusses  the  question  of  scarcity  of  teachers  due  to  insufflcient  salaries. 

928.  Clement,  J.  H.    A  measuring  rod  for  teaching  efficiency.    Kansas  school 

magazine,  2:  93-102,  March  1913. 

Relates  the  experience  of  the  writer,  who  is  superintendent  of  schools  at  Dodge  City,  Kans., 
with  the  use  of  Prof.  £.  C.  Elliott's  "  Tentative  scheme  for  the  measurement  of  teaching  efficiency." 

929.  Darenberg,  D.    Der  lehrer  als  romanfigur.    Padagogische  zeitung,  42:306-10, 

April  17,  1913. 

An  interesting  study  of  the  teacher-type  in  the  modem  German  novel,  showing  how  the  atti- 
tude of  writers  has  changed  from  one  of  satire  to  one  of  respect. 

930.  Decker,  W.  C.    The  German  elementary  school  teacher.    American  education, 

16:  376-77,  April  1913. 
Deals  with  the  training,  salaries,  etc. ,  of  German  elementary  school  teachers. 

931.  Drever,  James.    The  practical  training  of  teachers.    Journal  of  education 

(London),  45:  355-58,  May  1913. 

Briefly  considers  three  methods  of  instruction  hi  the  principles  of  practice  teaching:  (1)  The 
pupil-teacher  system,  (2)  Practice  teaching  followed  hy  theoretical  training,  (3)  A  combination 
of  the  practical  and  theoretical  in  the  tratoing  school. 

932.  Hughes,  Charles  C.    Report  on  efficiency  method  for  rating  teachers.    Sierra 

educational  news,  9:  384-89,  May  1913. 

933.  Lewis,  E.  £.    Practice  teaching  in  model  schools.     Elementary  school  teacher, 

13:  434-44,  May  1913. 

Data  obtained  in  1909  by  the  accrediting  committee  of  the  California  state  board  of  education* 
A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  every  state  normal  school  In  the  United  States. 

934.  Parrott,BosaB.    Thesphereof  the  normal  school.    Oregon  teachers  monthly, 

17:  427-30,  April  1913. 
Paper  read  before  the  College  and  normal  seotion  of  the  Oregon  state  teachers'  association. 

935.  Pretzel,  C.  L.  A.    Zur  reform  der  lehrerbildung.    PMagogische  zeitung,  42: 

201-6,  March  13,  1913. 
Enumerates  and  emphasizes  teachers'  demands  for  reform  in  teacher-training. 

936.  Schmid,  Bastian.    Die  prQfungdordnung  fdr  das  lehramt  an  den  hOheren 

lehranstalten  Bayems.    Monatshefte  ftir  den  naturwissenschaftlichen  imter- 

richt,  6:  214-18,  heft  4,  1913. 

Discusses  the  new  Bavarian  teacher  requirements  with  special  reference  to  chemistry,  biology, 
and  geography. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

937.  Brown,  F.  C.    Scholarship  and  the  state.    Popular  science  monthly,  82:  510-15, 

May  1913. 

Urges  the  necessity  of  the  state  dohig  its  part  in  productive  scholarship..  Points  out  the  bene- 
fits that  would  accrue  in  the  promotion  of  research  work  in  state  universities. 

938.  Cohn,  Gustav.    Die  hamburgische  universitHt.    Internationale  monatsschrift 

ftlr  wissenschaft,  kunst  und  technik,  7:  855-74  (col.),  April  1913. 

939.  Poster,  William  T.    The  college  president.    Science,  n.  s.  37:  653-58,  May  2, 

1913. 

Discusses  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  president  of  a  college.  Says  that  the  prhiciple  of 
centralization  of  responsibility  and  adequate  authority  must  be  reckoned  with  in  all  new  plans 
tor  university  controL 

940.  Papillon,  Thomas  L.    What  is  going  on  at  Oxford.    Educational  review,  45: 

433-43,  May  1913. 

Discusses  proposed  reforms  in  curriculum  and  administration  of  the  University  of  Oxford  and 
its  component  ooUegea. 
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941.  Pintner,  Budolf.    Eine  amerikaniBche  univereitHt.    Neue  bahnen,  24:  355-50, 

May  1913. 
Describes  the  University  of  Chicago  lor  German  readers 

942.  BidtiArdBon,  Charles  F.    The  problem  of  waste  in  the  college  lecture.     School 

review,  21:  334-43,  May  1913. 

Writer  thinks  it  unwise  to  begin  the  lecture  too  soon  in  etonieiitary  oourses.  AdTocates  oom- 
bining  it,  especially  in  such  topics. as  history  or  physles,  with  ^'assigned  eoUatoal  readings  or 
even  a  textbook." 

943.  Roosevelt,  Theodore.    The  high  school  and  the  college.    Outlook,  104:  66-68, 

May  10, 1913. 

Writer  advocates  an  ednoatioo  related  to  Ufe,  and  adapted  to  ttte  needs  of  eacli  iBdivklaal:  alio 
a  better  adjustment  between  the  public  high  school  and  Uie  college.  Interprets  data  presented 
in  Bulletin,  1913,  no.  7,  of  the  Bureau  of  education.  College  entrance  requnwnents. 

944.  The  royal  commission  on  university  education  in  London.    Quarterly  review, 

218:  532^8,  April  1913. 

945.  Schultze,  Ernst.     Die  stellung  der  englischen  universitaten  zur  volkabildung. 

Padagogisches  archiv,  55:  100^16,  heft  2,  1913. 

A  critical  survey  of  the  position  of  ti^  English  universities  toward  pofMilar  education  in  the 
nineteenth  century.    Shows  how  older  universities  have  radically  changed  their  attitude. 

946.  fiherman,  Stuart  P.    Education  by  the  people.    Nation,  96:  461-64,  May  8, 

1913. 

An  answer  to  Prof.  E.  P.  Morris's  article  on  The  college  and  the  tntelleotual  life,  Yale  review, 
April  1913.  Maintains  that  a  state  can  afford  at  its  universities  a  liberal  arts  ooUege  of  abeolulely 
the  first  class,  and  In  its  high  schools  ample  preparation  for  it. 

947.  Qpranger,  Eduard.    Wandlungen  im  wesen  der  univereitfit  seit  100  jahren. 

Leipzig,  E.  Wiegandt,  1913.    39  p.    8°. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

948.  Das   braunschweiglsche  volksschulgesetz  angenommen.    P&dagogische  warte, 

20:  384-89,  April  1,  1913. 
The  new  school  law  adopted  for  Bnmswick  replaces  the  act  in  force  sinoe  1661.    New  provisiooa. 

« 

949.  Dearborn,  Walter  F.    The  practical  results  of  recent  studies  in  educational 

statistics.     School  review,  21 :  297-306,  May  1913. 

Preeenta  data  showing  maladjustments  between  schools  and  departments  of  study,  and  in- 
stances of  inharmonious  working. 

960.  Fee,  Ira  B.    What  claim  has  the  community  upon  a  superintendent's  time 
outside  of  the  schools.    Wyoming  school  journal,  9:  201-204,  April  1913. 

951.  Hoore,  Ernest  Carroll.     Indispensable  requirements  in  city  school  adminis- 

tration.   American  school  board  journal,  46:  13-14,  61,  May  1913. 

"  The  author  of  the  present  article,  which  formed  the  basis  of  an  address  before  the  Associatkn 
of  school  accounting  officers  in  Philadelphia,  February  26,  1913,  has  had  an  opportunity,  like  no 
other  schoolman,  of  observing  the  evil  effects  of  municipal  int^erence  in  school  aiEai(«.  He  writes 
with  the  experiences  of  New  York  city  vividly  before  him."— Editor. 

952.  Bhodes,  J.  M.    Modem  educational  ideas  in  the  government  of  a  city  as  illus- 

trated in  Supt.  J.  M.  Rhodes'  report,  Pasadena,  California.    Western  journal 
of  education,  19:  8-10,  April  1913. 

The  four  problems  of  the  schools  are  "(1)  To  provide  adequately  and  ideally  tor  the  aa-ummo- 
daticn  of  every  child,  (2)  To  arrange  to  get  every  chQd  of  school  age  in  school  and  to  keep  him 
there  and  to  limit  the  numb<T  of  children  who  may  enroll  with  any  one  teacher,  (3)  To  put  a 
superior  teacher  in  chart^e  cf  every  school;  and  to  arrange  adequatdy  for  her  continued  growth 
and  development,  (4)  To  relate  wcrk  of  the  school  to  the  life  of  the  community;  but  also  to  lead 
the  people  to  a  higher  and  simpler  plane  of  living  " 

953.  Shull,  Charles  A.    Recent  legislation  afifecting  educational  institutions  in 

Kansas.    Science,  n.  s.  37:  622-24,  April  25,  1913. 

opens  up  a  new  era  in  educational  adminisuation.  New  arrangemoit  consists  in  the  appUo»> 
tion  of  the  commission  form  of  gcvemment  to  all  of  the  state-supported  educational  institutions. 
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SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

954.  Alsup,  F.  E.    What  students  want  vs.  curriculum.    Missouri  school  journal,  30: 

194-200,  May  1913. 

955.  Ayres,  Leonard  P.    The  efifect  of  promotion  rates  on  school  efficiency.    Amer- 

ican school  board  journal,  46:  9-11,  May  1913. 

"The  present  article  is  an  excursion  into  what  may  be  termed  'educaticmal  engineering'  and 
shows  how  small  changes  in  promotion  rates  have  startlingly  large  results  in  terms  of  money  and 
childrtfi's  time."— Editor. 

Reixinted  as  pamphlet  E  130  of  the  Russell  Sage  foundation,  New  York. 

956.  Stoner,  D.  L.    Examinations;  their  evils  and   ciire.    Educator-journal,    13: 

377-^,  March  1913. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

957.  Brace,  WiUiam  C,  eomp.    High  achool  buildings.    Milwaukee,  The  American 

school  board  journal  [1913]    198  p.    4°. 

A  collection  of  floor  plans  and  photographs  of  characteristic  urban  high  schools.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  select  buildings  which  show  a  careful  adaptation  of  the  plan  to  the  educational 
work  carried  on  in  them,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  follow  the  best  standards  of  oriestatifm, 
lighting,  etc. 

958.  Hennig, .    Die  Erlweinschen  schulbauten  in  Dresden.    Schulhaus,  15: 

147-76,  heft  4,  1913. 

Dresden's  beautiful  new  school  buildings  are  described.  Richly  illustrated  (35  halftones;  exte- 
riors, interiors,  details,  plans). 

959.  Schools  and  colleges  built  to  bum.    Insurance  engineering,  25:  129-65,  182-3, 

March  1913.    illus. 

A  number  of  artwles  on  the  present  fire  peril  in  American  schools  and  colleges,  each  taking  up 
different  phases,  thus:  ElTects  of  ToUinwood  ftre,  exits,  ?tate  regulation,  etc. 

SCHOOL  SANITATION  AND  HYGIENE. 

9(K).  Czemy,  Adalberto.  II  medico  educatorc  del  bambino.  Libro  per  i  medici, 
per  le  madri,  per  i  maestri.  Versione  dal  tedeaco  con  note  originali  della 
dottsea.  Angiola  Borrino  e  presentazione  al  publico  italiano  del  prof.  Pio  Foil. 
Torino,  Societii  tipografico-editrice  nazionale,  1913.    173  p.     12°. 

961.  Dresslar,  Fletcher  B.    School  hygiene.     New  York,  The  Macmillan  com- 

pany, 1913.    369  p.     illus.    S". 

Presents  in  a  simple  and  untechnieal  way  some  of  the  hygienic  requirements  of  school  life,  and 
suggests,  whenever  it  seems  necessary,  how  these  requirements  may  be  put  into  practice.  Not 
written  for  the  specialist  in  school  hygiene,  but  for  busy  teachers.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by 
appropriate  Topics  for  Inresiigation,  and  by  Selected  references. 

962.  Schulz,  Otto.    Erster  deutscher  kongress   fUr  alkoholfreie   jugenderziehimg. 

Pftdagogische  zeitung,  42:  285-7,  April  10,  1913. 
A  sympathetic  review  of  the  efforts  of  German  schoolmen  af^Inst  alcohol. 

963.  Stephani,  and  WimmenaUer,   .    Schulzahnklinik  oder  freie 

zahnarztwahl.    Zeitschrift  fttr  schul^sundheitspflege,  26:  225-43,  April  1913. 
DtacoeBes  the  question  whether  it  is  better  in  oral  hygiene  in  school  to  organize  with  scho<d 
clinic  or  with  private  dentists.    Writers  inclined  to  be  favorable  to  former  method. 

964.  TMele,  A.     Die  bekHmpfung  der  tuberkulose  an  den  st^dtischen  volksschulen 

in  Chemnitz.    Schularzt  (Beilage  zur  Zeit^rhrift  ftlr  echulgesundheitspflege) 

11:  273-75,  April  1913. 

A  summary  of  the  successful  school  fight  against  tuberculosis  in  C  hemnitx  since  1900.  Methods 
and  organization. 

965.  Toepel,  Tlieodore.    The  effect  of  school  life  on  the  physical  child.    Mind  and 

body,  20:  89-93,  May  1913. 

"  Read  at  the  convention  of  the  American  physical  education  association,  Newark,  N.  J.,  March 
1913."    ■ 

966.  Walker,  J.  D.    Medical  school  inspection.    Oklahoma  school  herald,  21:  9-11, 

May  1913. 
"Read  before  the  Pushmataha  county  teachers'  association." 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

967.  Becht,  J.  George.    A  proper  playground.    Journal  of  education,  77:  429-30, 

April  17,  1913. 
Gives  equipment,  supervisioii,  and  minimum  space  per  pupiL 

968.  Corbin,  Alice  M.    How  to  equip  a  playroom — the  Pittaburgh  plan.    Play- 

ground, 7:  8-15,  April  1913. 

969.  Curtis,  Heniy  S.    Message  of  the  play  movement.    Journal  of  education,  77: 

455-56,  488,  April  24,  May  1,  1913. 
Address  at  the  North  Dakota  association. 

970.  Dudley,  William  L.    The  proper  control  of  athletics.    American  physical 

education  review,  18:  209-16,  April  1913. 

"  Paper  presented  at  the  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  National  collegiate  athletic  associ- 
ation, New  York,  December  27, 1912." 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OP  EDUCATION. 

971.  Curtis,  Henry  S.    The  school  center.    Survey,  30:89-91,  April  19,  1913. 

972.  Hodges,    LeBoy.    Winston-Salem    plan    of    training    boys    for    citizenship. 

North  Carolina  education,  7  :  3-4,  May  1913. 

The  principal  characteristics  oi  the  plan  are  "first,  cooperation  between  the  puUic  schools 
and  the  local  board  of  trade;  second,  the  establishment  (tf  a  department  of  government  and 
ec<Hioroics  in  the  city  high  school;  and,  third,  the  formation  of  a  boys'  department,  or  a  'juvenile 
dub,'  as  it  is  called,  of  the  board  of  trade." 

973.  JohnBon,  Eleanor  Hope.    Social  service  and  the  public  schools.    Survey, 

30 :  173-78,  May  3,  1913. 

Shows  what  is  being  accomplished  in  New  York  city,  Boston,  etc.  Writer  says  that  the  day 
is  fast  approaching  when  "just  as  surely  as  social  service  is  an  inseparable  and  honored  part  of 
both  religious  and  medical  institutions,  so  it  shall  be  of  our  educational  work." 

974.  HUhnert,  H.    Uiiiverait&t  und  settlement.    Akademiache  nindschau,  1 :  428- 

35,  heft  7,  1913. 
Describes  settlement  work  In  England  and  Amerka  and  su^^ts  adaptability  to  Germany. 

975.  Voorhees,    George   L.    Civic   service   of   the   social   center.    Educational 

bi-monthly,  7 :  366-75,  April  1913. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

976.  Astor,  Waldorf.    Boy  labor   and    education.    National  review,  61 :  358-66, 

April  1913. 

Author  says  that  the  evUs  of  boy  labor  can  be  traced  to  the  divorce  of  working  life  and  educa- 
Uon,    *'A  boy's  work  has  got  into  one  groove  and  his  education  into  another.' 


tt 


MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

977.  Atheam,   Walter   S.    Standardizing   the   Sunday  school.    Biblical   world, 

41:  322-26,  May  1913. 

Gives  standards  recently  adopted  by  varkms  religioas  bodies,  and  also  a  new  ''ten-point 
standard,"  proposed  as  a  practical  basb. 

978.  Doggett,  L.  L.    Materials  aud  methods  for  religious  education  among  young 

men  and  boys.    Association  seminar,  21 :  257-72,  April  1913. 

979.  Sharp,  Frank  Chapman.    A  course  in  moral  instruction  for  the  high  schooL 

2d   ed.    Madison,   The   University,    1913.    244   p.    12**.    (Bulletin   of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  no.  565.    High  school  series,  no.  7.) 
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MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

980.  Badger,  Ozro  B.    High  school  manual  training  problemB  for  country  boys. 

Manual  training  magazine,  14:  329-43,  April  1913. 

Describes  eonditioDS  in  Ckdumbos,  Indiana,  where  the  new  problem  has  been  "to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  papHs  from  the  rural  districts."  The  idea  is  to  help  educate  these  boys  back  to  the 
farm,  enabling  them  to  work  more  scientifically. 

981.  Brereton,  Cloudealey.    The  character-forming  influence  of  vocational  educa- 

tion.   Educational  review,  45:  501-6,  May  1913. 

Shows  the  trend  of  society  under  the  influence  of  the  industrial  system.  Predicts  a  recreatioo 
of  the  old  guild  system  cm  ''a  wider  and  more  liberal  scale,  in  which  every  profession  and  calling 
would  find  representation." 

982.  Dean,  Arthur  D.    The  up-bringing  of  a  teacher:  an  open  letter  to  the  wiann^^ 

training  teachers.    Manual  training  magazine,  14:  344-51,  April  1913. 

983.  Dewey,  John.    An  undemocratic  proposal.    Vocational  education,  2:  374-77» 

May  1913. 

"The  short  article  .  .  .  which  we  print  in  this  issue  first  appeared  in  the  American  teacher. 
We  beUeve  it  deserves  a  wider  reading.  The  author's  reasoning  is  asserted  to  be  fundamental; 
if  sound,  its  influence  will  be  far-reaching;  if  fallacious,  it  should  be  answered."— Foreword. 

Discusses  the  evils  of  a  sei>arate  board  of  centred  for  vocational  education. 

984.  Gayler,  Q.  W.    Vocational  training  as  a  preventive  of  crime.    Psychological 

clinic,  7:  39-46,  April  15, 1913. 

985.  TTi^iiTirnLTi^  w.  N.    Adjustment  of  the  common  school  curriculum  to  the  voca- 

tional needs  of  to-day.    School  science  and  mathematics,  13 :  382-91,  May  1913. 
''Presented  at  the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  section  on  February  8, 1913." 

986.  The  Hampton  institute  trade  school.    I.  Carpentry  and  cahinetmaking.    South- 

em  workman,  42:  271-79,  May  1913.    illus. 

987.  Heinzig, .    Die  handwerkskammem,  ihre  bedeutung  imd  ihr  arbeit^ge- 

biet.    Die  fortbildungsschule  (Beilage  zur  Padagogischen  zeitimg)  8:  57-59, 

April  24,  1913. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  72  German  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  in  aid  of  indus- 
trial education. 

988.  Johnson,  George  F.    Toys  and  toymaking.    School-arts  magazine,  12:  581-85, 

Biay  1913. 
Some  suggestions  for  toymaking  in  the  schoolroom. 

989.  Kent,  Ernest  B.    The  industrial  arts  for  boys  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  school 

years.    Manual  training  magazine,  14:  309-21,  April  1913. 

Gives  conditions  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Writer  says  that  while  in  "the  previous  grades  induttrp 
has  been  the  subject  matter  of  the  course,  now  for  these  two  years  at  least,  the  bop  JUnud/ should 
become  the  real  subject  matter.  .  .  .  After  the  sixth  year  we  should  ask,  .  .  .  Which  boys  in  a 
dass  have  latent  aptitudes  tor  this  or  that  or  the  other  type  of  industrial  work?  Which  boys  are 
showing  themselves  generally  unmechanical?"  The  writer's  thesis  is  that  the  main  duty  of  th« 
school  shop  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  jrears  is  "  to  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  vocational  guidanoa 
with  respect  to  the  industrial  occupations." 

990.  Marten,  WiUiam  S.    Inexpensive  basketry.    Peoria,  111.,  The  Manual  arts 

press  [1913]    45  p.    iUus.    8**. 

References  on  Educational  values  of  manual  training,  p.  39-40.  Bibliography  on  Basketry, 
p.  41-44. 

991.  Mtlhlniann,  KarL    Reiseberichte  uber  das  technische  und  gewerbliche  schul- 

wesen  Nordamerikas.    Chemnitz,  J.  C.  F.  Pickenhahn  &  sohn,  1913.    70  p. 

4°.    (Technische    staatslehranstalten     in    Chemnitz.    Abhandlungen    und 

berichte.    Heft  3,  February  1913.) 

Narrates  observations  made  during  an  official  tour  of  inspection  in  the  East  and  Middle  Wert, 
in  April,  ICay,  and  June  1912. 
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992.  Neaxing,  Scott.    Public  schools  that  are  making  good:  High  schools  that  are 

in  step  with  life.    Ladies'  home  journal,  30:  10,  75-76,  Biay  1913. 

Describes  work  in  Newton,  Mass.;  Gary,  Ind.;  Grand  Rapids,  lOob.;  New  Yerk  ctty,  ele. 
Advocates  yocational  education. 

993.  Proflser,  Chailes  A.    The  meaning  of  industrial  education.    Vocational  edu- 

cation, 2:  401-10,  May  1913. 

This  article  is  condensed  £rom  tbe  address  delivered  at  the  December  convention  of  the  T«<ifama 
state  teachers'  association. 

994.  Scott,  Jonathan  F.    The  decline  of  the  English  apprenticeship  system.    Ele- 

mentary school  teacher,  13:  445-^,  May  1913. 

Writer  says  that  it  is  mainly  "  to  the  public  school  that  we  must  look  fo&a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  industrial  education. "    Sketches  the  history  of  the  craft  goild  systems. 

995.  Some  public  schools  that  are  not  failures.    III.  The  Newton  vocational  school. 

Popular  educator,  30:  485-«9,  May  1913. 

996.  Wi^e,  H.    Welche  ge&ihren  liegen  fdr  unsere  volksschule  in  der  bevonugung 

der  nebenfficherP    PfidagogiBche  warte,  20:  430-39,  April  15,  1913. 

Opposes  industrial  and  other  branches  in  the  sdbool  on  the  ground  that  they  interfore  with  the 
spirit  and  organisation  of  tbe  histmotion. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

997.  Ayres,  Leonard  Porter.    Psychological  tests  in  yocational  guidance.    New 

York  city,  Division  of  education,  Russell  Sage  foundation,  1913.    6  p.    8^. 

(Russell  Sage  foundation.    Pamphlets.    E128.) 
Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  AprO  1913. 

998.  Bloomfield,  Meyer.    The  vocational  counselor  in  action.    Survey,  30:  183-88. 

May  3,  1913. 
Gives  a  digest  of  the  past  peribrmances  and  future  plans  of  the  Vocation  bureau  of  Boston. 

999.  Boston,  Mass.    Vocation  bureau.    Record  of  the  Vocation  bureau  of  Boston, 

1913.    Boston,  Mass.,  6  Beacon  street,  1913.    28  p.    8^. 

Meyer  Bloomfleld,  director. 

The  summer  school  course  in  vocational  guidance  to  be  given  by  Harvard  university  this  year 
may  be  found  on  pages  11-12.  Other  extension  courses  in  vocational  guidance  offered  by  Colombia 
university  and  by  the  University  of  Missouri  are  outlined  on  pages  22-23. 

1000.  Bodman,  Cornelia  Benedict.    The  work  of  the  vocational  coimcilor.    Jour- 

nal of  education,  77:  483-84,  May  1,  1913. 
The  author  is  the  vocational  councilor  at  the  Somerville,  Mass.,  Trade  school  ft>r  girls. 

1001.  Weaver,  Eli  W.    Getting  in  touch  with  the  employer.    Journal  of  education, 

77:  396-98,  April  10,  1913. 
"  Address  before  National  oonfsrenoe  on  vocational  guidance  at  New  York. " 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

1002.  Putnam,  Helen  C.    Children's  gardens  and  life.    Child- welfare  magazine, 

7:  158-60,  213-15,  242-45,  296-98,  320-23,  January  to  May  1913. 

OivM  the  various  steps  in  gardening,  showing  how  it  brings  about  normal,  easy  opportunities 
of  helping  children  to  intelligent  as  well  as  wholesome  ideas  of  the  renewal  of  life,  heredity,  en- 
vironment, physiologic  processes,  and  even  anatomy.  The  properly  trained  teacher  can  ooordl- 
nate  the  obeervations  made  in  gardening  with  human  life. 

1003.  Sipe,  Susan  B.    The  teacher  and  the  school  garden.    Kindeigarten  review, 

23:  545-53,  May  1913.    illus. 
School  garden  work  as  carried  on  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

1004.  Sneddon,  David.    The  agricultural  school.    American  school  board  journal, 

46:  17,  56,  May  1913. 

"Of  the  industrial  subjects  which  have  recently  been  added  to  the  curriculum  none  it  more 
important  to  a  larger  number  of  children  than  agrictdture.  Dr.  Snedden  diacusaeB  tbe  funda- 
mental principles  which  must  be  observed  in  making  this  important  study  a  part  of  the  pnbUo- 
school  system  In  a  most  popular  manner  that  cannot  Call  to  inteiMt  school-board  membaia.''— 
Editor. 
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HOMB  ECONOMICS. 

Ii005.  ColweU,  Bachel.    A  brief  description  of  the  way  in  which  domestic  science  is 
being  introduced  in  some  of  the  schools  of  West  Virginia.    West  Virginia 
educator,  7:  12-13,  May  1913. 
Describes  equipment,  etc. 

1006.  DeGaxmo,  Mary  E.    School  credit  for  home  industrial  work  through  the 

partnership  report  card.    Atlantic  educational  journal,  8:  344-46,  May  1913. 

1007.  Kemaies,  Ferdinand.    Zur  psychologie  und  padagogik  der  hausarbeiten. 

Zeitachrift  fttr  padagogische  psychologie,  14:  193-206,  April  1913. 
A  timely  discussicm  of  homework  in  its  relation  to  the  pupil's  waking  and  working  hours. 

1008.  Eittredge,  Mabel  H.    Housekeeping    centers   in    settlements   and    public 

schools.    Survey,  30:  188-92,  May  3,  1913. 
Shows  the  great  popularity  in  New  York  city  of  the  housekeeping  center. 

1009.  Lewis,  Adah.    Equipment  of  a  domestic  science  laboratory.    Western  school 

journal,  29:  132-33,  May  1913. 

QiTes  itemised  cost  of  individual  and  general  equipment,  and  expense  of  maintenance  of  domes- 
tic science  work  in  Kansas  high  schools. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

1010.  Bevan,  Arthur  Dean.    The  past  and  future  of  medical  colleges  in  America. 

American  educational  review,  34:  309-12,  March  1913. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

1011.  Beichl,  — .    K5nnen  wir  auf  die  obligatorische  m&dchenfortbildungsschule 

verzichten?    Frauenbildung,  12: 187-94,  heft  4,  1913. 
Argues  the  economic  and  social  necessity  for  the  compulsory  continuation  school  tor  girls. 

1012.  What  we  are  trying  to  do.    World's  work,  26:  50-58,  May  1913. 

Symposium  by  35  teachers  of  the  Washington  Irving  high  scho<^,  New  Yoric  eity.  Efforts 
« to  make  healthy  and  successful  women  of  city-bred  girls." 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1018.  Breitwieser,  J.  V.    The  case  of  the  gifted  child.    Colorado  school  journal, 
28:  20-22,  April  1913. 

1014.  Flexner,  Mary.    The  visiting  teacher  in  action.    Survey,  30:  179-82,  May  3, 

1913. 

To  the  visiting  teacher  is  assigned  ''the  group  called  the  difficult  children,  and  it  is  her  aim 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  which  manifests  itself  in  poor  schctership, 
annoying  conduct,  irregular  attendance,  or  the  need  of  or  desire  for  advice  on  some  important 
phase  of  life."  Gives  r^sum^  of  cases  handled  by  the  seven  visiting  teachers  maintained  in 
New  York  by  the  Public  education  association. 

1015.  Hemdon,  Carrie  P.    The  exceptional  child  and  what  we  are  doing  for  him. — 

II.    Normal  instructor,  22:  22,  May  1913. 

In  the  April  issue  the  physically  exceptional  chfld  was  discussed.  This  numbo'  deals  with 
the  mentally  exceptional. 

1016.  New  Orleans.    Public  school  aUianoe.    Exceptional  children  in  the  pub- 

lic schools  of  New  Orleans.    A  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Public  school 
alliance,  March,  1913.    New  Orleans,  Public  school  alliance,  1913.    36  p.    8**. 

1017.  Shaer,  I.    Special  classes  for  bright  children  in  an  English  elementary  school. 

Journal  of  educational  peycholog>%  4:  209-28,  April  1913. 
« A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  promotion  in  primary  schools.'' 
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LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1018.  Comstock,  Sarah.    Eight  million  books  a  year.    World's  work,  26:  lOO-S* 

May  1913. 
Describes  work  of  the  New  York  public  Ubnrjf  its  seivioes  to  foreigners,  etc 

1019.  Dracaas,  Carrie  E.  Tucker.    Plans  for  the  future  of  Chicago  high-school  libra- 

ries.   Educational  bi-monthly,  7:  295-304,  April  1913. 
Read  before  the  English  sectioa  of  the  Qiicago  high  and  normal  school  associatfcm,  May  11, 19U. 

1020.  Herbert,  Clara  W.    Children's  reading:  The  right  book  at  the  right  time. 

Home  progress,  2:  2^-31,  May  1913. 

1021.  Pryne,  Hazion.    Library  work  in  the  high  school.    Sierra  educational  newg^ 

9:  373-77,  May  1913. 
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Psychological  clinic.  Woodland  avenue  and  36th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Psychological  review,  41  N.  Queen  street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Quarterly  review,  London,  England. 

Revue  de  I'enseignement  des  langues  vivantes,  Paris,  France. 

Revue  universitaire,  Paris,  France. 

Rivista  pedagogica,  Rome,  Italy. 

Rural  educator,  Ohio  State  university,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

School  and  home  education,  Bloomington,  111. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 

BuBBAXJ  OP  Education, 
Washington^  D.  C,  March  29, 191S. 

Sm:  In  this  country  and  abroad  there  is  a  general  and  increasing 
interest  in  industrial  education  and  in  the  various  forms  of  vocation 
and  trade  schools.  Teachers,  school  boards,  civic  organizations, 
manufacturers,  trades-imions,  city  and  State  officials  are  working 
apart  and  together  to  formulate  some  practical  program  whereby  this 
tjrpe  of  education  may  be  given  in  the  best  mid  most  economic  way. 
In  many  foreign  countries,  and  in  several  States  and  cities  of  tlds 
coimtry,  marked  progress  has  been  made.  The  Uterature  on  the 
subject  has  been  so  abundant  and  varied  that  there  is  need  for  an 
annotated  list  of  the  more  important  books,  reports,  articles,  and 
periodicals  that  have  appeared  within  the  last  few  years.  I  therefore 
recommend  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  this  bureau  the  accom- 
panying manuscript  prepared  by  Henry  R.  Evans  of  the  Editorial 
Division,  assisted  by  members  of  the  library  staff. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

C(ymm%8sioner. 

The  Seobbtabt  or  the  Intebiob. 
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in  the  industrial  wotld,  *<  without  anything  in  the  way  of  continuation,  vooatlonal,  indnetrial  or 
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41.  CmlkBhanky  Lewis  W.    Manual  tndning  and  industrial  educatioo  in  Pennsyl- 

vania.   Manual  training  magarina,  12:  440-45,  June  1911. 
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43.  Cuahman,  L.   8.  Governmental  co-operation   in   industrial  education.  Ele- 

mentary school  teadier,  8:  603-7,  June  1908. 
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CoHmna.— IntroductioD,  p.  1-7.  L  Bdneation  lor  efficiency,  p.  ll-8flw  2.  Industrial  education 
with  Bp9cUk  relBrenoe  to  the  high  echool,  p.  S7-^.  Z.  Industrial  education  a  phaas  d  the  probism 
of  univeml  education,  p.  flO-77.  4.  The  educative  value  of  labor,  p.  7ft-80.  6.  The  culture  aim  in 
education,  p.  9(^«9.  «.  Unity  in  education,  p.  100-21.  7.  Agriculture  tai  the  lii|^eohools,p.lM-S5. 
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Hewiitea:  "We  must  agree  that  in  a  t^tlem  tf  wntotnal  tiwoatkm  As  ksf  rcmttt  wOf  alMft 

M-fcnnf  Mmrffr  Ou  trnmt  flMMMSMMiit.  wmi  to  ike  mam  6ods  cf  wun.** 
Daobres  it  to  be  a  blonder  to  tnuuport  the  European  trade  sdiool  and  transplant  it  into  thi 
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47. The  worker  and  the  state,  a  study  of  education  for  industrial  workers; 

with  an  introduction  by  Andrew  S.  Draper,  commissioner  of  education  of  the 

state  of  New  York.    New  York,  The  Century  co.,  1910.    xix,  355  p.    12**. 

Bibliography:  p.  S4^-65. 
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of  the  educational  rifniiloance  of  modem  industry;  trade  schools  at  sixteen;  trade  unions  and 
trade  schools;  schools  in  the  factory;  supplemental  education  in  its  relation  to  industry,  etc 

In  discussing  the  public  and  private  control  of  trade  schools,  the  author  says:  "  Undoubtedly 
if  the  trade  school  movement  in  Amvloa  is  to  make  appreciable  headway  it  must  have  the  sym- 
pathy and  aid  of  labor  organisations.  This  is  peihape  the  strongest  reason  for  urging  that  these 
schools  become  a  part  of  the  public  school  systeoL"  Industrial  education  "to  command  respect 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  real  artisans  and  not  theorists  who  are  indifferent  mechanics." 

48.  Dennis,  J.  S.    The  development  of  industrial  training  through  missions.    In  hii 

Christian  missions  and  social  progress.    New  York,  Revell,  1906.    v.  3.    p. 

95-127. 

Missioiiary  work  in  this  field  all  over  the  world  briefly  narrated. 

49.  Dewey,  John.    Culturo  and  industry  in  education.    In  Eastern  art  teachers' 

association  and  Eastern  manual  training  association.    Proceedings  of  the  Joint 

convention,  1906.    [Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  Kinmonth  art  press]  [«1906] 

p.  21-^. 

Also  in  Educational  bi-monthly,  1:  1-e,  October  1908. 

60.  Donnelly^  Samuel  B.    'Hie  problem  of  industrial  education  in  large  cities. 

Schoolmasters'  association  of  New  York  and  vicinity.    Monthly  roport,  15 :  58-63, 

March  and  April  1908. 
Discussion:  p.  M-^ 

51.  Draper,  Andrew  8.    The  adaptation  of  the  schools  to  industry  and  efllciency. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  [1908]  19  p.  S"*.  (New  York  (State)  Education  department) 
Read  before  the  National  education  association  of  the  United  States,  June  20, 1008. 
The  author  contends  that  the  new  industrial  schools  "can  not  displace,  nor  half  displace,  the 
common  elementary  sehooL  They  will  have  to  follow  and  supplement  It  .  .  .  They  oufht  to 
be  wholly  apart  from  manual  training  schools.  They  are  not  to  train  mechanical  or  electrical 
enslneers. . . .    The$  are  to  tn^nwarhnum  lo  io  better  work  that  (heff  moy  earn  more  bread  and  biUter." 

52. The  essential  groundwork  of  industrial  training.    In  New  York  (State) 

Education  department.    Addressesand  papers  by  Andrew  S.  Draper  .  .  .  1909- 
1910.    Albany,  N.Y.    p.  85-100. 

58. Our  children,  our  sdiools,  and  our  industries.    In  New  York  state 

teachers'  association.    Proceedings,  1907.    Albany,  University  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  1908.    p.  32-78.    (Education  department    Bulletin  no.  424,  Blay 

1908) 

Bspclntod. 

A  itfoiic  ahowiaf  of  theattg  inadequaoy  of  Amsfinan  iMllitiSB  for  trade  and  industrial  ednoa* 
tioa,  as  oompared  eq^eotaUy  with  Oermany. 
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54.  Dimeaa,  B.  K.    Temponry  indostml  felknrahipe  st  Kuans  Univenity.    Noctii 

Americui  review,  185:  5MS2,  Ifay  llXy7. 
BstebHriied  by  oommefcial  hooaei. 

55.  Foos,  Ghazles  8.    Indiutriml  education  and  maniial  tndning.    In  Beading,  Fa. 

Boazd  of  education.    Bi-ennial  report,  1907-1909.    p.  514-<K).    illus. 
Dttaitod  inionnBtioii  from  one  hnndfed  dtim,  p.  535-^0. 

56.  Foxbea,  George  M.    Oiganizatioii  and  adminiatiatioii  ol  industrial  adiook. 

American  school  board  journal,  46:  11-13,  50-^1,  January  1913. 

Tlw  nbleet  is  dMtt  with  fai  tlw  ooDovte,  L  •.,  by  hOomtag  an  actaal  t^vtam  eowinc  iov 
jaan  la  tlM  city  of  Bo^Bst«,  N.  Y.,  in  tlM  intradiietkm  oilBdiiitiM  edooitloo. 

8m  alio  Vocational  edocation,  2:  m-»,  Uuth  1913. 

57.  0£baon,  Cazleton  B.    Tlie  need  ol  industrial  education  in  the  South.    Im  Coo- 

f^rence  for  educatioii  in  the  South.    Proceedings,  1912.    p.  70^1. 

58. Technical  educatioii  for  the  South.    In  Southern  commeicial  ooogreas. 

Proceedings,  third  annual  conveotioii,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Ifardi  19U.    p.  36^-83. 

59.  Qreat  Bzitain.    Bdncation  department.    Education  and  industry  in  tlie 

United  States,  by  H.  T.  Mark.    ^>ecial  reports  on  educational  subjects,  v.  2, 

part  2.    London,  Eyre  and  Spottiswood,  1902.    p.  101-228.    F^. 

Trwto  of  manoal  and  industrial  training  in  the  pobttcelenMDtarysdioolt;  indnstrial  traininc  In 
ordinary  higb  acbools,  manoal-trainins  higb  scboois,  and  oommardal  sdioois;  tednstrlal  and  i 
msfcialinstnietlon  in  ooUacas  and  onireRitles;  trade  scbools;  traaot  and  relonn  sdioois^ 

OlreBtbetcstimooy  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Hanis  beiofa  the  Industrial  eommlMioii,  Janoary  um, 
iBg  edocation  from  the  v  km  point  of  Industiy. 

60.  Gregory,  Benjamin  O.    Better  schoc^  .  •  .  New  Yock,  The  Marmillan  com- 

pany, 1912.    xi,283p.    12*. 

Chapter  V  deals  with  manoal  trafriinc;  chapter  VI  with  indostrial  edoeatlon.  Author  makaa 
the  falioirtog«*btoad  and  simple  I  toeiini  el  hai  of  the  ends  of  education;  (1)  Tboee  which  ralato  to 
makinc  the  child  8elf«ipportinc»  and  (3)  those  which  look  to  his  cnttnre,  happiness,  power,  and 
eharacter."  Adrocatee  roeatlooal  ednoatloo.  Qootee  from  m  mnnber  ol  prwninsnt  wilten  to 
dww  the  value  ol  industrial  trainlnc. 

61.  Haibnann,  wnUanoi  N.    Crennan  views  ol  American  education,  with  particular 

reference  to  industrial  development.  Cdlated  frran  the  reports  ci  the  Royal 
Prussian  industrial  commission  of  1904.  2d  ed.  Washington,  Government 
printing  oflke,  1907.    55  p.    8^    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin  no.  2, 

1906) 

Synopsis  of  the  report  made  by  German  spedaUsU  who  Tisited  the  United  Statce  hi  1904.  Oom- 
parlsons  with  Qerman  sdiools  firen. 

Bee  Beiseberichteflbgyoffd>Ainerika  eatattat  TOO  KeaimJwarsndse  WpifBchcn  pwiMsischen 
Biniaten  nr  handel  nod  fswerba.    Bedln.  ISOa 

62.  Han,  G.  Stanley.    Industrial  education.    In  hii  Educational  problems,    vol.  1. 

New  York  and  Londcni,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1911.    p.  540-710. 

"Next  to  moral  education  .  .  .  Industrial  training  is  by  general  consent  the  greatest  end  moat 
urgent  problem  conlhmting  the  American  people." 

An  interesting  study  written  in  the  author's  characteristic  style.  Dieonans  the  preeent  tragle 
wastage  of  pubeeeents;  a  propoaed  substitute  for  manual  training;  voeatkoal  and  trade  sohooh^ 
eCe.    Ri'wwiwg  MMJftgrtphlfal  reiBrenees. 

63.  Hamilton^  Samn^    Plea  for  industrial   education.    In  Pennsylvania  state 

educational  association.  Department  of  dty  and  borou^  superintendents. 
Proceedings,  1910.    p.  31-40. 

Hktorkal:  p.  38-80. 

Also  in  Pennsylvania  school  Journal,  68:  £01-10,  May  ino. 

64.  F^™"**^,  William  Ohariea  Adam.    Industrial  education  in  the  public  sdiools. 

jfh  North  fiamlnf.  association  of  city  public  sdiool  superintendents  and  prin* 
c^»b.  Proceedin^i  and  addicsses,  1909.  Balf4gh,  Edwards  *  Bous^ton 
printing  CO.,  1900.    p.  89-53. 
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65.  Haney,  James  Parton.    The  Natkmal  aodety  for  the  promotioii  of  induBtrial 

education.    Manual  training  magazine,  11:  27-35,  October  1909. 
A  brief  review  of  the  aotlyitles  of  the  Netknial  society. 

66.  Hanus,  Paul  Henry.    Beginnings  in  industrial  education,  and  other  edu- 

cational discuflrions.    Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  MiflUn  company, 

1908.    ix,  199.  p.    12^ 

Partly  reprinted  from  Twlocie  periodicale. 

CoNTBNTs.— Industrial  eduoatioiL— Indostrial  edncatloii,  tUMkr  state  ampiosi,  in  Massachu- 
setts.—What  Und  of  industrial  school  is  needed?— Industrial  fducation  and  social  progress.— 
The  industrial  continuation  schoob  of  Munich.- Professional  preparation  of  high  school  teachers.- 
School  instruction  in  religioii.— Th6  country  schoolmaster  in  BaTaria. 

"The  author's  prseentation  is  strong  and  deserres  a  wide  reading."— Manual  training  magasfaie, 
December  1908,  p.  18& 

67. Industrial  education  in  Massachusetts.    In  New  York  (State)  Univer- 
sity convocation.    Proceedings,  1907.    Albany,  University  of  the  state  of  New 

York,  1908.   p.  137-^    (Education  department    Bulletin,  no.  422,  March  1908) 
Discussion:  p.  156-40. 

68.  Harvey,  Lorenio  Dow.    The  need,  scope,  and  diaiacter  of  industrial  educa- 

tion in  the  public  school  system.    In  National  education  association  of  the 

United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1909.    p.  49-70. 

Discusses  the  demand  for  industrial  education.  Author  contends  that  manual  training  may  be 
so  organised  as  to  have  a  distinot  ywhm  for  indostrlai  eflleiancy  without  kes  of  onltnral  vahie. 
Shows  the  basis  lor  leocganisatlon  ol  manual  training  courses  for  Industrial  ends. 

69.  Industrial  education.    General  outline.    In  A  cyclopedia  of  education,  ed.  by 

Paul  Monroe  ...    v.  3.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1912.    p. 

425-44. 

A  condensed  but  excellent  rerlew  of  the  whole  field  of  industrial  education  In  the  United  States, 
England,  Germany,  and  France.  Bibliographical  refsiences  only  to  the  most  important  and 
accessible  titles  given,  p.  443-44. 

70.  Industrial  education.    School  review,  15:  375-99,  Blay  1907. 

Symposium  by  C.  H.  Thnrber,  H.  J.  Skeffington,  and  C.  W.  Hubbard  at  Hanrard  teachers' 
usociatlon.  Second  pSfMr  discusses  the  attitude  of  the  trade-union  and  worUngman.  Third 
paper  outlines  effective  industrial  schools  for  a  small  tectory  community. 

71.  Industrial  education:  Studies  by  F.  H.  Sykes  .  .  .  F.  G.  Bonser  .  .  .  H.  C. 

Brandon  .  .  .  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1911. 

61  p.    8^ 

CoNnMTB.— Industrial  arts  education  and  Industrial  trafailng  [by]  F.  H.  Sykes.— Modifications 
within  public  or  general  scbool  programs  to  meet  Industrial  needs  [by]  F.  O.  Bonser.— The  cost 
of  industrial  educatfon  in  the  United  States;  a  study  of  50  typical  schools  [by]  H.  C.  Brandon. 

72.  Johnaton,  Gharlea  Hughes.    The  social  significance  of  various  movements  for 

industrial  education.    Educational  review,  37:  16(X-60,  February  1909. 

A  review  of  the  problem  of  industrial  education,  based  chiefly  on  Continuation  schools  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere,  ed.  by  IC.  B.  Sadler,  and  the  writings  of  varlons  American  specialists.  Author 
says:  "The  opinion  of  many  is  that  to  protect  Industrial  training  fh>m  extreme  measures,  the 
safest  way  Is  not  to  house  it  In  independent  school  plants,  but  have  It  organically  affiliated  with  the 
present  system." 

73.  Johnaton,  George  M.    Industrial  opportunities  of  oar  sdiools.    Ohio  teacher, 

32:  453-56,  Blay  1912. 
Deals  particularty  with  the  situation  in  Cincinnati,  O. 

74.  Kehew,  X.  X.,  ed.    The  movement  for  industrial  education.    Qiarities  and 

The  commons,  19:  803-64,  October  5, 1907. 

A  survey  of  present  opportunities  and  immediate  and  future  needs  In  the  vocational  training 
of  American  boys  and  girls. 

O0MTi]rrs.~H.  8.  Pritohett— A  national  society  fsr  the  promotion  of  Industrial  education. 
S.  IC.  Kingsbury— What  Is  ahead  for  the  untrained  child  In  IndustryT  Balph  Albertson— Decay 
of  apprentloesh^  P.  H.  Hanu»— Industrial  education  in  Ifassaohnsetti.  C.  F.  Warner— Indus- 
trial training  in  the  public  sohools.  C.R.  Richards— Private  trade  sdiools  for  boys.  11.8.  Wool- 
mait— Prtvate  trade  sohot^  for  girls.  F.  11.  Marshall— The  public  school  and  the  girl  wage- 
earner.  R.  A.  Woods— Industrial  education  firom  the  sodal  worker's  standpoint.  A.  O.  Book- 
waiter— Oontlnnatlon  work. 
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75.  Keitii,  John  A.  H.    Indoatriml  education  for  WMCODBin  boys  and  gnb.    Wit> 

ccmsin  journal  of  education,  44:  65-69,  Ifardi  1912. 

76.  Kex«ehenstein«r,  Qeorg.    The  school  of  the  future  a  sdiool  ci  manual  work. 

Tr.  by  T.  C.  Honfall.    School  and  home  education,  31:  278-S6,  March  1912. 

Address  gim  to  Swte  tmchen  at  Zurkii.  The  writer  teUercs  "that  fhaiKitw  ean  nat  ba 
developed  bj  teadiJng  tn  words  ahma,  but  that  tninlng  in  the  actual  dehig  of  thlnci  aMiit  aooooa- 
panj  knowledge  gettinf." 

77.  Kingsbury,  Susan  M.    What  10  ahead  for  the  untrained  child  in  industry? 

Charitiee  and  The  cobuncms,  19:  808-13,  October  5, 1907. 

Data  baaed  on  an  tnyestigatlon  for  the  Ifassachnsetts  oommissfton  on  indoitrial  and  *»t»twtifmi 
edneatkm,  1906.    lUnstrated  by  interesting  graphic  statistics. 

78.  Kreuapointner,  PauL    Constructive    industrial    education.    American   mi^ 

chinist,  83:  343-44,  August  25, 1910. 

By  the  ohainnan  of  Indnstrial  education  oommittea,  American  foandrymsn's  aasodation. 

79. Industrial    education.    Educational    foundatkxDs,    23:  400-8,    626-32, 

March  and  June  1912. 

Gives  the  aiaia  of  industrial  edooatien  and  the  natora  of  tha  iobleets  to  be  taoght.  Deals  aiat 
with  the  oootimiatigo,  trade,  and  evening  schools. 

80. Industrial  education.    Journal  of  education  (Boston)  74:  594-95,  Decem- 
ber 7, 1911. 
Adveise  to  tha  purely  cuuuasreiel  aqieot  of  the  subject. 

81.  Lane,  Winthrop  D.    Broadening  industrial  education.    Surrey,  29:  321-23, 
December  14, 1912. 

Treats  d  th«  difTerant  types  d  taidustrial  education.  Says:  "Distinction  should  be  mada 
between  what  are  called  prevocational  and  vocational  instructiaa.  One  of  the  proposed  meaaa 
of  securing  greater  harmony  between  the  pubUc  school  system  and  the  actual  environment  of  Ula 
is  the  making  over  of  the  elementary  curriculum  to  include,  side  by  side  with  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  training  in  manual  dexterity,  in  the  purposes  and  use  of  tools,  and  perh^s  in  sosas 
of  the  elementary  processes  which  may  be  found  to  underlie  modem  trades." 

Discusses  also  the  work  of  the  sixth  annual  meetfaig  of  the  National  society  for  thepromotiaBof 
industrial  education. 

82. Education  and  work:  a  twilight  sone.    Survey,  29:  225-28,  November 

23, 1912. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  second  National  oonlwepce  on  vocational  guidance,  New  Yorx  City, 
October  1912. 

83.  Lang,  Ossian  H.    The  educational  outiook.    Forum,  38:  106-15,  July-Septem- 

ber 1906. 
Treats  of  the  relation  of  the  public  school  system  to  industrial  education. 

84.  Lautner,  John  B.    State  industrial  education  in  Massachusetts.    Western 

Journal  of  education  (Ypsilanti)  3:  97-118,  March  1910. 
Course  of  study:  p.  113-13. 

85.  Leavitt,  Frank  MEitchelL    Some  examples  of  industrial  education.    Boston 

New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1912]    330  p.    12*. 

CoMTB]rr8.~l.  Significance  of  the  movement  for  industrial  education.  %  Manual  training  and 
industriil  education.  8.  The  demand— an  analysis.  4.  The  demand  of  organiaed  labor.  6.  Tha 
demand  of  eduoators.  6.  The  demand  of  social  workers.  7.  The  revision  of  educational  ideak 
involved  in  the  movement  for  industrial  training.  8.  a  pu«  tor  immA«<ifc»A  pw?ffiiniiatinn_  0.  Ex- 
amples of  more  fundamental  reorganisation.  10.  Prevocational  work  in  grsdes  6-8.  IL  TJka  inter* 
mediate  or  separate  Industrial  school.  12.  VooatioDalhighstiiools.  18.  ThetradesehooL  14.  Par^ 
time  cooperative  schools.  U.  TheoonthiuationschooL  18.  Vocational  guidance.  17.  Statalifl^ 
ktion.    18.  Concerning  agrksultural  education. 

Chapter  8  presents  a  plan  for  meeting  *'the  immediate  needs  of  the  present  generation  of  school 
children  without  modifying,  in  any  radical  way,  the  jtrevailing  systems  of  school  organisatSon." 

86. Some  sociological  phases  of  the  movement  for  industrial  education. 

American  Journal  of  sociology,  18:  352-60,  November  1912. 

Emphasises  the  fMit  that  the  industriri  education  movement  is  bound  to  have  a  profound 
iflut  on  tha  whole  syitem  of  popular  edueatioo.    PIscmsss  vocational  edooatioa  in  all  Haphessfc 
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87.  Lee,  Joseph.    The  boy  who  goes  to  work.    Educational  review,  38:  325-43, 

November  1909. 

The  child  shoold  not  be  permitted  to  go  into  any  occupation  *'that  does  not  include  edncatkia 
toward  his  nltimate  effioieooy." 

88.  Lindsay,  SamiiellioOime.    New  dutiee  and  opporttinitiee  for  the  public  schools. 

Social  education  quarteriy,  1:  79-^,  March  1907. 
Indostrial  edooatloD  and  diild  labor. 

89.  Mc  Andrew,  WHliam.    Industrial  education  from  a  public  school  man's  point  of 

view.    Educational  review,  35:  109-28,  February  1908. 
Atgam  for  introdoetion  of  indmtrial  education  into  the  public  ttfaod  STStenL 

90.  McDaniel,  C.  H.    The  Hammond  plan.    What  one  city  is  trying  to  do.    Ameri- 

can school  boaid  journal,  45:  13-14,  December  1912. 

Shows  what  has  been  accomplished  in  adopting  the  school  work  of  the  Hammond  (Ind.)  publio 
schools  to  the  industrial  needs  of  the  community. 

91.  XcGahey,  C.  B.    The  young  American  workman  as  seen  by  a  shop  superin- 

tendent.   Engineering  magazine,  35:  384-86,  June  1908. 

Recommends  trade  sohoob  as  a  remedy  for  defective  home  and  union  training. 

92.  MaaaachusettB.    Board  of  eduoation.    Independent  industrial  schools.    In 

iu  Annual  report,  January  1910.    p.  137-53. 
Sohoob  by  name.    Condltfams  in  16  cities  and  towns. 

93.  Xatiieaon,  K.  G.    Some  thoughts  concerning  the  effect  of  technical  education 

upon  the  prosperity  of  the  South.    In  Georgia  educational  association.    Pro- 
ceedings and  addresses,  1910.    Macon,  Georgia,  Anderson  printing  co.,  1910. 

p.  59-69. 

"Our  exhaustless  resources  can  never  be  ftaUy  developed  untH  the  best  technical,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  education  possible  is  put  within  the  reach  of  every  Southern  boy  and  girl." 

94.  IfUee,  H.  B.    Work  and  citlaenship.    The  Wisconsin  experiment  in  industrial 

education.    Survey,  29:  682-85,  February  15, 1913. 

"By  the  Wisconsin  law  the  local  industrial  schools  are  in  the  control  of  a  oonmilttee  consisting 
of  two  employers,  two  employees,  and  the  city  superintendent.  Thb  union  of  the  sodal  forces 
most  interested  becomes  a  new  social  leaven  and  is  direcUy  responsible  for  splendid  results.  It 
can  not  be  said  which  is  happiest  and  most  devoted  to  the  work,  the  employees,  the  parents,  the 
employers,  the  school  teachers,  or  the  pupils." 

Describes  conditions  in  other  states. 

For  a  reply  to  this  see  Dewey,  John.  Industrial  education  and  democracy.  Survey,  29: 810-71, 
898,  March  22, 1013. 

95.  Idler  Leslie  W.    The  claims  of  industrial  art,  considered  with  reference  to 

certain  prevalent  tendencies  in  education  .  .  .    Boston,  School  of  printing. 
North-end  union,  1908.    15  p.    12**. 
Address  before  the  Phfloblblon  dub  of  Philadelphia,  February  27, 1908. 

96.  XUnaterberg,   Hugo.    Psychology   and    industrial    efficiency.    Boston   and 

New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  company,  1913.    321  p.    8^. 
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45  p.    F^.    (London.    County  council.    [Publication]  no.  925) 
Chairman,  R.  A.  Bray. 

142.  Technical  education  board.    Report  of  the  special  sub-committee  on 

technical  instruction  for  women.     (Presented  to  the  Technical  education  board, 
7th  December,  1903)    [London]  J.  Truscott  and  son,  1903.    23  p.    F"*. 

Chairman,  J.  R.  Macdcmald. 

143. School  board.    Report  (prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  late  school 

board  for  London)  with  regard  to  industrial  schools,  1870  to  1904.    [London] 
Alexander  db  Shepheard  [1904]    56  p.    plates.    F®. 
London.   County  oouncfl. 

144.  Xagnua,  Philip.    Industrial  education  in  England.    In  Roberts.    Education 

in  the  nineteenyi  century.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1901.    p.  140-70. 

SCOTLAND. 

145.  Hatch,  Henry  D.    Some  observations  on  Scottish  public  educational  provisions 

for  promoting  the  life  careers  of  pupils  leaving  school.    Educational  bi-monthly, 
7 :  203-21,  February  1913. 

Shows  the  work  of  the  Juvenile  branch  of  the  Board  of  trade  labour  ezohance  in  the  school  board 
ofBoet,  Edinburgh. 

CANADA. 

146.  Manitoba.    Royal  commieaion  on  technical  education  and  induatiial 

training.    Report  .  .  .  August  26,  1910.    Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  1912.    78  p. 
iUus.    8^. 

Many  manufacturers,  oontraotors,  and  skilled  mechanics  repres&i ting  the  various  trades  appeared 
beibre  the  Commission.  "From  whatever  point  of  view  the  witnesses  spoke,  they  were  one  In 
saying  that  the  conditions  to  be  met  required  the  establishment  of  some  well-considered  sdieme 
of  vocational  training  based  upon  and  accompanied  by  the  essentials  of  a  good  general  edocatloii." 

Contains  a  r^um^  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  industrial  education  in  educational  centers  in  the 
United  States  and  Eastern  Canada. 

147.  Ontario.    Education  department.    Education  for  industrial  purposes.    A 

report  by  John  Seath,  superintendent  of  education  for  Ontario.    Printed  by 
order  of  the  Legislative  assembly  of  Ontario.    Toronto,  L.  K.  Cameron,  1911. 

890  p.    illus.    4**. 

Writer,  In  introduction,  says  that  the  present  importance  of  the  problem  of  industrial  education 
is  the  result  of  three  main  causes:  "  1.  The  rivalry  amongst  the  nations  for  commercial  supremacy. 
2.  The  imperfect  provision  for  training  skilled  workmen.  3.  The  modem  extension  of  the  scope 
of  education  to  indude  vocational  as  well  as  cultural  training,  administered  and  maintained  wholly 
or  largely  at  the  pubUc  expense." 

Describes  oonditkms  in  Ontario,  England,  Scotland,  France,  Switserland,  Germany  and  United 
BUtes. 

See  also  National  associatfon  of  education  officers.  Education  in  relation  to  tadnstry.  A  report 
on  technical,  trade,  applied  art,  manual  training,  domestic,  commercial,  and  public  stdiods  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  By  the  following  commission  on  behalf  of  the  National  assodatloo 
of  education  ofBcers:  W.  P.  Donald,  J.  B.  Johnson,  J.  £.  Pickles,  Percival  Sharp.  Leeds,  Glasgow 
and  Belfast,  B.  J.  Arnold  A  son  [1912]  ix,  187  p.    8*. 

This  representative  commission  of  English  chief  education  officers  visited  Canada  and  the 
United  States  in  the  summer  of  1911,  to  investigate  the  relationship  existing  between  the  edn- 
oational  institutions  and  the  industrial  and  oommefolid  occupations  of  the  people.  A  stay  of 
mmnX  days  was  made  In  turn  In  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Dalroit,  Bofliyo,  Plila* 
dilplila,  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  a  short  visit  was  paid  by  one  of  the  members  to  ChloafoaBd 
St.  Louis. 
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NBW  SOUTH  WALBS. 

148.  New  South  Wales.    Comniiflsion  on  primary,  secondary,  technieal,  and 

other  branches  of  education.  Report  of  the  commiflBionera  on  agricultural, 
commercial,  industrial,  and  other  forms  of  technical  education  .  .  .  Sydney, 
William  A.  Gullick,  government  printer,  1905.    853  p.    illus.    F*. 

A  vohuninoas  report,  describing  oondHSons  In  New  South  Wales,  Europe  and  Amerloa. 

"The  aim  of  this  report  *s  to  disclose  the  state  of  trade,  commercial,  agrioultural,  twtfmJcal  and 
industrial  education  generally,  both  in  its  lower  and  higher  forms,  and  the  state  of  the  relation  o« 
these  to  the  development  of  a  state  university.  • .  .  Throughout,  the  oommJsslnfners  have  attacked 
their  task  from  what  may  be  called  the  comparative  standpoint." 

OBRMANY. 

149.  Beckwith,  Holmes.    Grerman  industrial  education  and  its  lesBona  for  the 

United  States.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1913.  8^.  (U.  S. 
Bureau  oteducation.    Bulletin  no.  19) 

150.  Blondel,   Georges.    L'^ucation  ^onomique  du  peuple  allemand.    2.  ed. 

augm.    Paris,  L.  Larose  et  L.  Tenin,  1909.    xxiv,  156  p.    12". 

Contents.— 1.  Evolution  des  id^  en  mati^  d'  anseignement.  2.  Les  6coies  industrlelles.  t. 
Les  6coles  commercialee.— Les  to>les  de  perisotionnement.  4.  Les  crfotions  aoxUliares  des 
6ooles. 

151.  Damm,  PaulJEUedrieh.    Die  technischen  hochschulen  Preussens.    Berlin, 

£.  S.  Mittler  und  sohn,  1909.    viii,  324  p.    4''. 

152.  Great  Britain.    Foreign  office.    Grermany.    Report  on  technical  instruction 

in  Germany:  supplementary  and  miscellaneous.    Presented  to  both  houses  of 

Parliament  by  command  of  His  Majesty,  March,  1905.    London,  Printed  for 

H.  M.  Stationery  oflice,  by  Harrison  A  sons,  1905.    78  p.    8^.    (Parliament. 

Papers  by  command.    Cd.  2237-11) 
Report  by  Frederick  Rosa. 

153.  Howard,  Earl  D.    The  cause  and  extent  of  the  recent  industrial  progress  of 

Germany.  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  co.  [1907J  xiii,  147  p. 
8^.    (Hart,  Schaffner  db  Marx  prize  essays.    1} 

Bibliography:  p.  [xihxili 

In  a  chapter  on  industrial  edocation  stress  is  laid  upon  the  intimate  relation  of  sdiod  training 
to  vocation.  The  character  and  extent  of  the  general  and  industrial  continuation  sdiools  are 
described. 

Contains  a  rfaami6  of  industrial  conditions  in  Germany  before  1871;  shows  the  remarkable  progress 
made  subsequent  to  that  date.    The  relation  of  school  training  to  the  intended  Tooation  is  treated. 

154.  Lexis,  W.  H.  B.  A.   vi.    Technical  high  schools,    vii.    High  schools  for 

special  subject,  viii.  Middle  and  lower  professional  schools.  In  ki$  General 
view  of  the  history  and  oiganization  of  public  education  in  the  German  empire; 
tr.  by  G.  J.  Tamson.    Berlin,  A.  Asher  A  co.,  1904.    p.  114-82. 

155. Dastechnischeunterrichtsweoen.    Berlin, A. Asherdbco.,  1904.    Sparts. 

8^.    (Das  unterrichtsweoen  im  deutschen  reich.    Band  4) 

CoNTXiriB.— 1.  tell.  Die  teehnisdiea  hochschulen.  3.  telL  Die  hochschulen  fOr  besondere 
fKshgebiete.   3.t6U.  Der  mittkn  and  nledara  fidmiiterrloht 

156.  Haennel,  Brono.  The  auxiliary  schools  of  (Germany.  Six  lectures  .  .  .  Trans, 
by  Fletcher  B .  Dresslar.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1907.  137  p. 
8^.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin  no.  3, 1907) 

Bibliography:  p.  ia&-81. 

The  original  work  is  entitled  "  Vom  hfltwchnlweeen;  Seohs  rortitge  von  Dr.  B.  Maennel,  rektor. 
Dmck  und  verlag  too  B.  O.  Ttabnar  In  Leipalg,  1006."  140  p.  8-.  It  forms  the  73d  volume  of 
the  series,  "Aw  natur  and  geistesweit;  Sammlung  wissensdiaftUch-gemelnverstJtndlicher  dar- 
BieUungen."  The  work  is  dtdtoated  to  W.  Rain,  Fh.  D.,  Litt  D.,  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the 
University  of  Jena. 
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157.  XaasaehtiBettB.    Ck>inxiiifldon  on  indnstzlBl  ediication.    Industrial 

tinuation  Bchoola  for  gardenere'  apprentices,  Munich.    Bostcm,   Wright  St 

Potter  printing  co.,  state  printers,  1907.    6  p.    8^.    {Its  Bulletin  no.  6} 

Gives  history  of  Um  origin  of  the  school,  plan  of  organisftdoo,  statistlos,  etc.  The  Instmetlan 
eorers  the  whole  bostDen  of  the  gardener,  inehidlDf  indostrial  artthmetio  and  bookkeeping,  cMm, 
botany,  reading,  and  drawing. 

158. Industrial   omtinuatum   schods  for   machinists'   apprentices^ 

Munich.    Boston,  Wright  A  Potter  printing  co.,  state  printers,  1907.    12  p.    8*. 

(/ft  Bulletin  no.  3) 

The  instmetkm  in  physios  and  machinery,  as  well  as  in  materials  and  shop  work,  is  gtran  by  a 
skilled  machinist,  the  rwnainlnginitniction  is  undertaken  by  teadiers  of  the  common  and  cwnttno- 
ation  schools. 

159. Industrial  continuation  schools  for  mechanicians'  apprentices, 

Munich.    Boston,  Wright  &  Potter  printing  co.,  state  printers,  1907.    15  p. 

8"*.    {lU  Bulletin  no.  4) 

Apprentioes,  who  during  their  four  years  of  required  attendance  on  the  school  have  not  done  well, 
may  be  required,  upon  the  solicitation  of  their  matter  or  of  the  school,  to  attend  all  or  part  of  tlie 
tnstruotion  in  any  one  class. 

160.  Heyer,  Bmeat  C.  Germany's  work  in  the  field  of  trade  teaching.  In  National 
society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.  Proceedings  [1909]  New 
York,  1910.    p.  156-63. 

161. Industrial  education  and  industrial  conditions  in  Germany.  Washing- 
ton, Government  printing  office,  1905.    323  p.    8^.    (!{.  S.  Department  of 

conmierce  and  labor.    Bureau  of  statistics.    Special  consular  reports,    v.  33) 

BibUography:  p.  146-47. 

An  elaborate  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject.  The  appendices  contain  descriptioos  of  scboob 
In  France;  Zittau,  Oermany;  Japan  and  London. 

162.  Honoghan,  J.  O.    Industrial  education  in  Germany.    In  New  York  (State) 

University    convocation,   1900.    Albany,  Univerrity  of   the  state  of  New 
York,  1900.    p.  187-208.    (Regents  bulletin,  no.  51,  October  1900) 

Discussion:  p.  90^12. 

163.  Boman,  Frederiek  W.    (Control  of  the  industrial  schools  of  Grermany.    Ele. 

mentary  school  teacher,  13  :  269-73,  February  1913. 

Owing  to  the  dual  school  organisation  in  Prussia,  there  has  been  a  conflict  of  interests  betwesn 
the  clerical  party  and  those  interested  in  industrial  education.  The  clericals  want  ''a  guaruity 
that  one  hour  per  week  shall  be  given  over  to  their  hands  lor  religious  instruction.  The  otlMf 
party  dlaims  that  religious  teaching  has  no  place  in  a  trade  sdiooL  As  it  is  now,  only  the  districts 
or  communes  can  make  attendance  compulsory.  The  result  is  that  for  the  most  pert  Prussia  hss 
only  voluntary  trade-school  attendance." 

Thb  author  sajrs  that  two  pnbUo-sdiool  systems  in  the  same  city  create  Jealousy.  The  interests 
of  the  people  are  divided;  a  iseling  of  class  division  in  society  exists,  thus  undermining  demoe* 
racy.  Munich  leads  all  German  cities  in  its  trade-school  development,  becaose  it  has  a  unUed 
school  system.  Describes  conditions  in  the  states  of  Wurttemberg  and  Baden,  which  were  thi 
first  to  develop  industrial  schools. 

164. Die  deutschen  gewerblichen  imd  kaufmilnnischen  fortbildungs  -und 

fachschulen  imd  die  industriellen,  kommerziellen  schulen  in  den  Vereingien- 
Staaten  von  Nord-Amerika.    Ein  veigleich.    Leipsig,  Duncker  db  Humbolt, 
1910.    X,  214p.    8^ 
A  comparison  between  German  continuation  schools  and  industrial  BGho6b  in  the  United  States. 

165.  Snowden,  Albert  A.  The  industrial  improvement  schools  of  Wurttemb«g, 
together  with  a  brief  description  of  the  other  industrial  schools  of  the  king- 
dom .  .  .    Teachers  college  record,  8  :  1-79,  November  1907. 

Contains:  1.  The  place  of  vocational  training  In  the  kingdom,  p.  1-21.  X  The  rise  of  vocatloosi 
sdiools,  p.  23-34.  3.  The  reorganisation  of  the  industrial  improvement  schools,^.  34-48.  4.  The 
Industrial  school  of  Stuttgart,  and  the  commercial  sdiools,  p.  48-57.  6.  Other  industrial  schools, 
and  the  Central  bureau  fbr  industry  and  oommeroe,  p.  57-73. 

A  risum4  of  the  economic  conditions  in  Wurttemberg,  one  of  the  smaller  kingdoms  of  the  Geraum 
•mpire.  Records  the  development  of  the  system  of  Indostrial  sohools  and  what  thay  have  done 
In  op-buildlng  the  state 
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166.  United  States.    Department  of  oommeroe  and  labor.  Bureau  of  statia- 

ties.  Industrial  education  and  industrial  conditiona  in  (Germany.  Washing- 
ton, Government  printing  office,  1905.    S23  p.    illus.    8^.    (Special  consular 

reports,    v.  33) 

Industrial  educatioo:  p.  &-147. 

A  ooiiq>rab0oitve  siinrey  of  tho  sabjeot  Contains  a  study  of  the  administratkm  of  iodostrlal 
adocatton.  Dasoribes  tho  various  sehools,  methods  of  instniotion,  ourricnla,  and  the  attitude  ol 
the  people  and  goyemment  toward  industrial  education  in  generaL  For  discussion  of  oontinnatloo 
schoob,  see  p.  145-47. 

FRANCE. 

167.  Aatier,  P.  and  Cnminal,  I.    L'enseignement  technique,  industriel  et  commer^ 

cial  en  France  et  k  T Stranger.    Paris,  1900. 

168.  Le  Blanc,  B4n6.    L'enseignement  professional  en  France  au  d6but  du  xx« 

si^le.    Paris,  E.  Comely  et  cie.,  1905.    338  p.    12®. 

169. La  r^forme  des  ^colee  primaires  sup^rieures.    Pftris,  Librairie  Larouase 

[1907]    216  p.    illus.    8**. 
"Bnseignement  technique  primaire,  agrioole,  industries  oommerdal,  maritime,  mAiagsr." 

170.  Paqnier,  J.  B.    L'enseignement  professionel  en  France;    son  histoire. — See 

diff^rentes  formes,  ses  resultats.    Paris,  A.  Colin,  1909.    342  p.    12^. 

BELGIUM. 

171.  Belgium,    llinietdre  de  I'induatrie  et  du  travail.    Rapport  g^n^ial  sur  la 

situation  de  I'enseignement  technique  en  Belgique  .  .  .  1902-1910.    Bruxelles, 

Office  de  publicity,  J.  Leb^e  et  cie.  [etc]  1912.    2  v.    8''. 

Volume  I  oontftins  a  r^sum^  of  industrial,  oommereial,  and  domestic  education  in  Belgium, 
followed  by  elaborate  presentatioos  of  each  subject  Volume  n  gives  statistical  details  regarding 
oourses  iif  commerce  and  languages;  industrial  arts  schoob;  apprenticeship,  etc. 

172. Rapport  sur  la  situation  de  I'enseignement  technique  en  Bel- 

gique,  1897-1901.    Bruxelles,  Leb^e  et  cie.  [etc]  190G.    2  v.    8^. 

173.  Carton  de  IR^art,  Henry.    L'enseignement  pour  la  vie  et  I'introduction  d'un 

quatri^e  degr^  d'^tudes  dans  Pinstruction  primaire.  Conference  donn^  k 
l'£cole  sup^rieure  commerciale  et  consulaire  h  Mens  le  15  mai  1911.  Bruxelles, 
Impr.  **lA  Rapide,"  1911.    22  p.    a"". 

ITALY. 

174.  United  States.    Commieaioner  of  labor.    Trade  and  technical  educatbn  in 

Italy.    In  kU  17th  annual  report,  1902.    Washington,  1902.    p.  1169-1212. 

RUSSIA. 

175.  Baker,  James.    [Technical  education]  in  Russian  Poland.    In  Jm  Report  on 

technical  and  commercial  education  in  East  Prussia,  Poland,  Galicia,  Silesia, 
and  Bohemia.    London,  Wyman  and  sons,  1900.    p.  22-28. 

176.  Great  Britain.    Board  of  education.    [Technical  and  industrial  education 

in  Russia]  In  its  Education  in  Russia.  London,  Wjrman  and  sons,  1909.  p. 
136-39,  200-204,  460-504.    (Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,    v.  23) 

LATIN  AMERICA. 

177.  Brandon,  Bdgar  Swing.    Industrial  education  [in  Latin  America]    In  hit 

Latin-American  universities  and  special  schools.  Washington,  Government 
printing  oflice,  1913.  p.  115-25.  8^.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Bulletin 
no.  30, 1912) 
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y.  ASSOCIATIONS,  COMMITTBES,  AND  COMMISSIONS. 

ASSOCUnOHS  AHD  COMMITTEBS. 

178.  AmezieMi  academy  of  poUtieal  and  social  acieiice,  Fhiladelphla.    Inda- 

tria]  education.  Fhikdeli^iia,  American  academy  of  political  and  social 
science,  1909.  iii,224p.  4^.  (Tlie  annals  of  the  Ammcan  academy  of  political 
and  Bodal  science,    vol.  xxzm,  no.  1) 

CoirmiTs.— RcfaUkn  of  todiaiikl  edneatlan  to  r^^^nrfl  pragran  (by)  B.  T.  WathJi^toBL— 
TlM  work  of  tlM  Nmtiooal  society  for  the  pranotioQ  of  IndiistriBl  edneatioo  p>7]  C.  D.  Wr%ht.— 
Vooatknol  tninliif  and  trade  teadiinc  in  tlie  pobUe  nbools  [by)  '•  I*-  Haaey.— Elmsitarj  tzadi 
teadiinc  (by)  C  H.  Mono.— Tlia  Saeopdary  todostriai  tdiool  of  Oolumbiit,  Ooorfia  (byl  C.  B. 
OibiQn.->Partial  time  trade  aobools  (b^  H.  Sdmatdv^—PabUe  trenlng  eeboob  of  trades  (by) 
C.  F.  Warner.— Tbe  short  eooiae  trade  school  (by)  J.  E.  O.  Yalden.— The  ICQwaiikee  school  of 
trades  [by]  C.  F.  Peny.— The  Philadelphia  trades  school  [by]  W.  C.  Ash.— The  Manfla  trade  aehool 
[by)  J.  J.  Eaton.- Tedinioal  eitonattnn  at  the  Polyteehnfe  instituto,  Brooklyn  |by]  F.  W.  Atkin- 
son.—The  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  imifenm  and  school  of  indnstrial  art  [by)  L.  W.  ICiDer.— 
The  Berean  school  of  Phifaide^hia  and  the  indnstrial  eflleieDcy  of  the  negro  [by]  M.  Andenoo.— 
Tlie  industrial  traininf  of  women  (by)  Flofenoe  M.  MarsliaO.— The  relatiTe  Tatoe  and  cost  of  Tarioas 
trades  in  a  girls'  trade  sdiool  (by)  Miary  S.  Wooiman.— Tlie  appmitloesh^  system  of  the  Oenerri 
elBcitiic  eoovany  at  West  I>ynn,  IfswsanhniwttB  [by)  M.  W.  Alexander.— The  John  Waaamaker 
oommercial  institote— a  store  school  (by)  J.  Wanamaker.— Trade  tearhing  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
todustry  (by)  A.  D.  Dean.— The  H>praitioe  system  on  the  New  York  central  lines  [by]  C  W. 
Groas.- ApprentioeBhIp  system  at  the  Baldwin  locomotive  works,  Philadelphia  [by]  N.  W. 
Sanqile.— Trade  teeebing  imder  the  ansplces  of  the  Typographical  tmioo  (by)  W.  B.  Pre80ott.—TlaB 
poeitkn  of  labor  unions  regarding  industrial  education  [by]  J.  Oolden.— Book  Department. 

179.  American  foondrymen's  association.    Committee  on  industrial  educa^ 

tion.    Report  .  •  .  Toronto  convention,  June  8-12,  1908  .  •  .  [n.  p.]  1908. 

7  p.    8*. 

P.  Kreospointner,  chairman. 

Summariaes  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee  mider  ei^t  heads.  Says:  ".  .'.  Industrial  edo- 
eatkm  and  trade  training  must  not  only  consider  the  median  Iral  and  technical  neoessitieB  of  tbe 
mechanic,  bat  also  the  culture  and  moral  aesthetic  side  of  life  of  Uie  man  and  dUsen. 

*'That  manual  trataiing,  as  now  conducted,  is  too  exclusively  devoted  to  the  aoquiritiop  of 
manual  dexterity,  but  if  broadened  and  deqwned  and  made  more  technical  by  the  additkm  of 
suitable  subjects,  it  can  IM  made  an  excellent  foundation  for  industrial  education,  and  become  a 
preparation  for  trade  training."  Recommends  a  system  of  specific  trade  schools,  the  burden  of 
conducting  them  being  equally  divided  between  the  community  and  the  state." 

180, Report  .  .  .  Cincinnati  convention,  1909.    [n.  p.  1909]  12  p.   8*. 

P.  Kreuspointaer,  chairman. 

Sums  up  opinkms  of  other  organisations.    Discusses  industrial  education  as  a  social  force,  ete. 

181. Report  .  .  .  1911.    [n.  p.  1911)    11  p.    8«. 

P.  Kreuipointner,  chairman. 

Discusses  the  value  of  continuation  schools  upon  the  Cincinnati  and  Boston  plan.  Dedares 
that  for  the  present  at  least  such  schools  are  preferable  to  the  more  expensive  trade  schools. 

182. Report  .  .  .  1912.    [n.  p.  1912)    13  p.    8*. 

P.  Kreuqwintoer,  chairman. 

Reports  a  growing  demand  "for  shop  apprenticeship  schools,  continuation  sdioob,  and  for  a 
system  of  state  or  nationally  subsidised  industrial  schools,  leaving  to  local  effort  tbe  adjustment 
of  those  schoob  to  local  conditions."    Discusses  the  Cincinnati  continuation  schoob,  etc. 

183.  Brooklyn  teachers'  association.    Report  of  sub-committee  on  school  incen- 

tives.   In  iU  Report  of  the  President,  1908-9.    Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1909.    p. 

26-37. 

"The  utmost  development  of  the  capabilities  of  every  individual  chfld  means  more  in  the 
aggregate  to  the  national  wealth  than  does  the  proper  development  of  our  material  reeouroes." 

184.  Coundl  of  supervisors  of  manual  arts.    Year-book,  1907.    Seventh  annual 

meeting.  New  York,  7-8,  February  1908.    168  p.    8**. 

Contains:  1.  Mabel  B.  Soper— Constructive  work  in  town  schools  without  spedal  equipment. 
p.  U-19.  2.  C.  L.  Boone— Centers  of  interest  In  handwork,  p.  20-36.  3.  C.  A.  Bennett— The  re- 
lationship between  drawing  and  the  other  manual  arts,  p.  27-31.  4.  W.  B.  Anthony— The  de- 
vek>pment  of  school  handicraft,  p.  33-42.   6.  Walter  Bargent— The  relation  of  public  schools  to 
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mnaeains  of  fine  arts,  p.  43-A).  6.  M.  W.  Mumj—Woodworldiig  for  oountry  schools,  p.  61-^66. 
7.  J.  P.  Haney—The  adaptation  of  pattern  to  material,  p.  57-70.  8.  F.  E.  Ifathewson— A  shop 
problem  in  design,  p.  77-80.  9.  T.  M.  DUlaway— Creathig  ideals  in  fnmiture  design,  p.  81-87. 
10.  A.  W.  Oarritt— Toy-making  as  a  form  of  constructive  work,  p.  88-M.  11.  Julia  C.  Gremins* 
Some  phases  of  bookbinding  in  the  elementary  schools,  p.  07-132.  12.  Amy  B.  Whlttier— The 
intermediate  grades,  p.  133-38. 

185.  Eastern  art  and  manual  training  teachers'  association.    ProceedingB. 

First  annual  convention,  Boston,  May  4-7,  1910.  Second  annual  convention, 
Philadelphia,  May  11-13,  1911.  [Newark,  N.  J.,  Prefis  of  Baker  printing  co., 
1912]    213  p.    8*». 

186.  Eastern  manual  training  association.    Proceedings,  fifteenth  annual  con- 

vention, Washington,  D.  C,  April  13-15, 1908.    [Springfield,  Maas.,  The  F.  A. 

Bassette  company]  1908.    122  p.    8^. 

Contains:  1.  J.  C.  Park:  Fundamental  principles  of  manual  training,  p.  15-18.  Dtsousslon,  p. 
10-21.  2.  W.  J.  De  Catur:  The  content  of  the  course  of  study  fbr  the  grades  and  high  school,  p.  22- 
2S.  8. 0.  E.  Myers:  Correlation  based  on  social  and  individual  needs,  p.  26-^1.  Discussion,  p.  32-84. 
4.  A.  E.  Dodd:  Hand  work  training  for  the  normal  student,  p.  42-48.  5.  T.  D.  Sensor:  The  needs 
of  rural  schools,  p.  55-<}l.  A.  Mrs.  Ada  Williams:  The  social  value  of  domestic  sdenoe  training, 
p.  77-80.    7.  Sarah  E.  Bowers:  Aims  of  domestic  science  in  the  elementary  schools,  p.  81-86. 

187.  Yndifr^ft^  town  and  city  superintendents'  association.    Committee  on 

niaaual,  domestic  and  vocational  training.  Report.  November  meet- 
ing, 1908.    [n.  p.,  1908.J    18  p.    table.    12*. 

Chairman,  W.  A.  Jessup. 

Bibliographies:  p.  12, 17. 

188.  National  association  of  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Committee  on  industrial  education.  Report  .  .  .  Twelfth  annual  conven- 
tion. New  York  City,  May  20-22,  1907.    Proceedings,    p.  110-38. 

Discusses  the  necessity  for  trade  schools  and  the  attitude  of  labor  unions  toward  them.  IH* 
scribes  some  of  the  newer  American  technical  schools. 

189. Report  .  .  .  Fourteenth  annual  meeting.  New  York,  May  17-19, 

1909.    [n.  p.,  1909]    19  p.    8*.    Caption  tiUe 

Anthony  Ittner,  chairman. 

States  the  attitude  of  the  manufacturers  toward  the  trade-unions.  Quotes  largely  tnm  other 
reports. 

"Your  oommittee  has  had  correspondence  with  all  the  officers  and  managers  of  the  principal 
industrial  and  trade  schools  throughout  the  oountry  and  they  all  agree  with  us  that  a  much  higher 
grade  mechanic  can  be  graduated  from  a  trade  school  than  can  be  jiroduced  through  the  tppna" 
ticeship  system  in  the  old  way." 

190. Report  .  .  .  Sixteenth  annual  meeting,  New  York  City,  May 

15-17,  1911.    [n.  p.,  1911]    11  p.    8**.    Caption  tide. 

H.  £.  Miles,  chairman. 

The  Associatfon  at  this  meeting  passed  a  resolution  favoring  the  establishment  in  every  com- 
munity of  continuation  schools  for  the  benefit  of  children  (14  to  18  years  of  age)  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustries. 

Attention  was  called  by  the  oommittee  to  the  feet  that—  "Almost  all  of  the  children  who  enter 
the  industries  enter  at  the  age  of  14.  The  working  people  of  the  country  who  wish  their  children 
to  enter  the  industries  take  them  out  of  school,  knowing  from  experience  that  if  they  stay  in  school 
until  16  they  will  have  passed  the  psychological  time  when  industry  beckons— will  have  acquired 
other  tastes,  and  will  never  enter  the  industries.  The  American-bom  mechanic,  then,  is  the  boy 
who  entered  the  shop  at  14,  grown  up.  Therelbre,  as  good  citizens  and  as  employers,  it  is  for  us 
to  give  especial  consideration  to  the  ednoational  problem  as  it  concerns  children  of  14  to  10." 

191. Industrial  education,  continuation  and  trade  schools,  appren- 
ticeship, state  and  local  control,  pre-vocational  courses  in  elementary  schools. 
Report  .  .  .  SeventeenUi  annual  convention,  New  York  City,  May  21,  1912. 
[n.  p.,  1912]    39  p.    8*».    (No.  28)    Cover  tiUe. 

H.  E.  Miles,  chairman. 

Reiterates  demand  for  continuation  schools.  Day  classss  for  those  in  employment,  and  no 
loss  of  wages,  these  to  be  f6r  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age.  For  those  from  16  up,  night 
work  is  permissible.  "It  is  advisable  that,  as  in  Wisconsin,  the  development  of  industrial  edu- 
cation be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  special  state  board  of  industrial  education.** 
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192.  National  child  labor  oomznitte^.    pPkoceedingp  of  the  et^th  uaaal  eoD- 

ference  held  at  Louisville,  Ey.,  January  25-28, 1912]    New  York,  National  child 
labor  committee,  1912.    223  p.    S"".    (Child  labor  bulletin,  vol.  1,  no.  1) 

Contains:  1.  E.  O.  Holland:  Child  labor  and  vooatiooalirQrk  In  tlM  pabUe  aOtoolk,^  1%-2L  1 
Helen  T.  Woolley:  Child  labor  and  vocational  guldaaoe,  p.  M-17.  S.  AUoe  P.  Bainms:  Thtdifr 
Sers  and  possibUiUes  of  vocational  guidance,  p.  46-M.  4.  W.  H.  BlMn:  Rctetion  of  indiHtnl 
training  to  child  labor,  p.  65-65.  5.  M.  Bdith  Campbell:  Eoonomlo  Talma  of  adocatian,  p.  66-71 
6.  R.  K.  Conant:  The  educational  test  for  working  childnn,  p.  145-48. 

193.  National  eduoation  association  of  the  United  States.    I>epartnLent  d 

manual  training.    Oonunittee  on  the  plaee  of  indnetries  in  publie 
education.    Report  ,  ,  .  In  its  Journal  id  proceedingB  and  addrooBOo,  191(1 

Published  by  the  Association,  1910.    p.  662^59;  680-788. 

Jesse  D.  Burks,  chairman. 

Contains:  1.  Report  of  subcommittee  oo  the  place  of  Indostzlis  In  the  elementaiy  school,  p. 
880-710.  2.  Report  of  subcommittee  on  Intermediate  Indnslrial  sehooh,  p.  710-91.  a.  Report 
of  subcommittee  on  industrial  and  terhnteal  education  In  the  leooadary  school,  p.  731-88. 

A  selected  bibliography  on  Industrial  eduoation,  p.  788-7S. 

Papers:  p.  650-80;  774-8S  (with  discussion). 

Reprinted  as  separate.    The  Association,  1010.    123  p.    8*. 

Prof.  F.  T.  Carleton,  speaking  of  the  industrial  tBcior  In  social  progress,  says:  ''In  the  praew 
of  adjustment  involved  in  passing  from  small-scale  and  unsystematic  to  hurge-ecale  and  rootialsBd 
Industry,  social  and  political  institutions,  Including  the  public  sehool  ^rstem,  most  undergo  fti»> 
damental  modifications."  He  declares  that  a  sdenoe  of  eduoation  most  rest  on  "the  baaji  of  sodri 
and  economic  progress  and  demands.  Until  this  basic  truth  Is  clearly  recognised  no  scinee  of 
education  can  be  formulated." 

194.  Department  of  manual  training  and  art  education.    Journal  d 

proceedings  and  addresses,  1912.    p.  897-1000. 

Contains:  1.  C.  B.  ConneUey:  Citizenship  in  industrial  education,  p.  800-007.  2.  W  T  Bav- 
den:  The  relation  of  the  elementary  school  to  subsequent  industrial  education,  p.  007-12.  8.  C.  A 
McMurry:  The  significance  of  the  industrial  arts  in  the  schools,  p.  018-31.  4.  F.  M.  Leavitt: 
Some  sociological  phases  of  the  movement  for  industrial  education,  p.  021-30.  6.  F.  D.  Crawshaw: 
Needed  changes  in  manual  arts,  p.  033-42.  6.  C.  R  Dooley:  The  manuCactoren'  viewpoint  of 
industrial  education,  p.  952-54.    7.  J.  A.  Pratt:  Modem  apprenticeship  training,  p.  055-^8. 

195.  National  council  of  eduoation.  Oonunittee  on  induatxial  educa- 
tion in  schools  for  rural  communitieB.    Report  .  .  .  July  1905.     Published 

by  the  Aflsociation,  1905.    97  p.    8°. 

L.  D.  Harvey,  chairman. 

An  argument  for  the  establishment  of  industrial  education  as  a  disttnet  feature  of  work  In  wchocii 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  rural  communities.  Discusses  two  types  of  etementarj  schoola 
the  one-teacher  district  school,  and  the  consolidated  district  school  having  no  hig^  adiool  work 
Four  types  of  secondary  schools  adapted  to  rural  communities  considered:  the  conatdidated  school 
presenting  one  or  more  years  of  high  school  work;  the  rural  high  school  of  the  ooonty,  township, 
etc..  character;  the  village  high  school  with  a  large  percentage  of  pupils  from  the  country;  the 
agricultural  high  school,  industrial  and  academic.    Courses  of  study  outlined. 

Appendices  contain  studies  of  particular  schools  in  Wisconsin  and  liinneaota.  W.  M.  Hays 
contributes  a  paper,  prepared  by  request  of  the  committee,  on  "Industrial  course  In  the  consoli- 
dated rural  school,  the  agricultural  hi^th  school,  and  the  agricultural  college  articulated  into  s 
unified  scheme." 

196. Supplementary  report  .  .  .    July  8, 1907.    In  iu  Journal 

of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1907.    p.  409-54.    illus. 

L.  D.  Harvey,  chairman. 

A  more  extended  discussion  than  the  first  report.  Summarises  the  purposes  and  values  of 
industrial  education  for  the  children  in  rural  communities,  etc.  Describes  three  typical  schools 
In  New  York  State,  Illinois,  and  Missouri;  scope  and  character  of  preparation  of  teachers  of  indus- 
trial subjects  in  the  different  kinds  of  schools  investigated,  and  the  conditions  under  which  tbls 
preparation  can  be  secured  in  this  coimtry. 

197. Preliminary  report  ...  to  be  discussed  Monday  morn- 
ing, June  29, 1908.  [Chicago,  Printed  by  the  University  of  Chicago  press,  1908] 
64  p.    8*. 

Advance  print  from  volume  of  Proceedings,  Cleveland  meeting. 

Contents.— Historical  statement.— Waterford  high  school,  Waterfbrd,  Pennsylvania  (by)  D.  J. 
Crosby.— Cecil  County  agricultural  school,  Calvert,  Maryland  [by]  D.  J.  Crosby.— The  John  Swaney 
consolidated  country  school  in  Magnolia  township,  Putnam  County,  Illinois  (by)  O.  J.  Kern.— 
The  congressional  dirtrict  agrioultural  schools  of  Georgia  [by]  O.  J.  Kern. 
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198/Kational  metal  trades  aaaoeiation.  Synopsis  of  proceedings  of  the  twelfth 
annual  convention,  April  ia-14, 1910,  New  York  City.  [n.  p.  1910]  168  p.  8**. 
Contains:  1.  W.  B.  Hunter:  The  Fitchburs  plan  of  industrial  education,  p.  25-31.  2.  Herman 
Schneider:  Growth  of  co-operative  system,  p.  32-35.  3.  F.  B.  Dyer:  A  plea  for  continuation 
schools,  p.  36-41.  4.  Report  of  Conunittee  on  industrial  education,  p.  42-45.  5.  C.  A.  Bookwalter: 
Winona  tftfthninai  institute,  p.  58-61.  6.  J.  H.  Renshaw:  Cincinnati's  continuation  school,  p.  91-03. 
7.  D.  S.  Kimball:  Industrial  education,  p.  161-64. 

199.  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.  Proceed- 
ings of  first  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  January  2^25,  1908.  Part  1.  New 
York  City,  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education,  1908. 

68  p.    8^.    (Bulletin  no.  5) 

Contains:  1.  C.  W.  Eliot— Indostilai  educatUm  as  an  essential  footer  in  our  national  prosperity, 
p.  9-14.  2.  J.  W.  Van  deave— Industrial  education  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufoctursr, 
p.  15-21.  8.  H.  8.  Pritchett— The  alms  of  the  national  society  for  the  promotion  of  Industrial 
education,  p.  22-29.  4.  C.  D.  Wright— The  apprenticeship  system  as  a  means  of  promoting  indus- 
trial efElciency,  p.  30-^.  6.  W.  R.  Warner— The  apprenticeship  system  of  to-day,  p.  34-39.  6. 
W.  B.  Piescott— The  value  of  a  thorough  apprenticeship  to  the  wage  earner,  p.  40-^.  7.  3.  F. 
Deema— Trade  instruction  in  large  establishments,  p.  bl-56.  8.  L.  W.  Miller— The  necessity  for 
apprentioeship,  p.  56-60. 

200. Part  2.    New  York  City,  National  society  for  the  promotion  of 

industrial  education,  1908.    104  p.    8^.    (Bulletin  no.  6) 

Contains:  1.  C.  F.  Perry— The  trade  school  as  a  part  of  the  public-sohool  system,  p.  6-19.  2. 
If.  P.  Higglns— The  type  of  the  trade  school  to  meet  American  needs,  p.  20-25.  3.  Graham  Taylor— 
The  efCect  of  trade  schools  on  the  social  Interests  of  the  people,  p.  26-30.  4.  Anna  O.  Spencer- 
The  social  ralue  of  industrial  education  for  girls,  p.  30-45.  5.  C.  W.  Ames— Necessity  for  many 
kinds  of  trade  schools,  p.  46-48.  6.  Luke  Grant— The  wage  earner's  attitude  toward  industrial 
education,  p.  49-65.  7.  E.  G.  Hirsch- The  moral  aspect  of  industrial  education,  p.  56-60.  8.  L.  D. 
Harvey  and  Uher9—Tbe  true  ideal  of  a  public-school  sjrstem  that  aims  to  benefit  all,  p.  61-75. 
201. Proceedings  of  second  annual  meeting,  Atlanta,  Cra.,  Nov.  19-21, 

1908.  New  York,  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education, 

1909.  151  p.    8^    (Bulletin  no.  9) 

Contains:  1.  T.  C.  Search— The  founding  of  the  school  of  industrial  art  in  Philadelphia,  p.  18-36. 
2.  E.  E.  Brown— Unifying  influence  of  industrial  art,  p.  86^1.  3.  C.  D.  Wriest— Industrial  edu- 
cation as  an  essential  taetot  in  our  national  prosperity,  p.  42-49.  4.  E.  P.  BuUard,  Jr.— Industrial 
training  through  the  HiprantloeBhtp  system,  p.  51-68.  5.  M.  W.  Alexander— An  eflectlTe  H>pren- 
tloeshlp  program,  p.  63-70.  6.  J.  M.  Bhrigley— Organltation  and  management  of  trade  schools, 
p.  78-90.  7.  Floience  M.  Marshall— How  to  conduct  a  trade  school  for  gills,  p.  90-100.  8.  C.  R. 
Davis— The  Federal  goTemment  and  Industrial  education,  p.  101-12.  9.  Press  Huddleston— The 
wage  earner's  benefit  from  a|i  efliectlTe  system  of  industrial  education,  p.  112-15.  10.  Anna  C. 
Hedges— Woman's  work  in  industrial  edueatlon,  p.  116-22.  11.  T.  M.  BaUlet— The  Importance  of 
industrial  education  in  the  public  schools,  p.  186-42. 

202.  Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December, 

1909.  New  York,  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education, 

1910.  204  p.    8''.    (lu  Bulletin  no.  10) 

203.  Proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  convention,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Part  I.  Trade  education  for  girls.  Part  II.  Apprenticeship  and  corporation 
schools.  Part  III.  Part  time  and  evening  schools.  Fart  IV.  The  social  sig- 
nificance of  induBtrial  education.  New  York,  National  society  for  the  promo- 
tion of  industrial  education,  1911.    91  p.    8^.    (It$  Bulletin  no.  13,  pt.  1-4) 

Contains:  (Part  1)  1.  Susan  M.  Kingsbury:  The  needle  trades,  p.  1-4S.  2.  D.  F.  E  jwards:  The 
department  stores,  p.  6-12.  3.  L.  W.  Prince:  What  the  schools  can  do  to  train  girlsfor  work  in 
department  stores,  p.  12-16.  4.  E.  M.  Howes:  What  schools  can  do  to  train  for  needle  work, 
p.  17-20.  6.  H.  R.  Hlldieth:  How  the  Manhattan  trade  school  for  girls  meets  trade  demands, 
p.  20-26.  6.  W.  A.  Hawkins:  What  moie  should  the  schools  do  to  meet  the  demands  p.  26-28. 
7.  F.  M.  i^^f^aii  and  C.  A.  Prosser:  What  mofe  can  schools  do  to  meet  the  new  requirements, 
p.  40-46, 47-^1. 

(Part  2)  1.  M.  W.  Alexander  Apprentioeship  and  corporation  schools,  p.  69^.  2.  Tracy 
Lyon:  How  the  Westlni^ouse  company  tnlns  its  apprentices,  p.  67-61.  3.  F.  W.  Thomas:  Edu- 
cating apprentices  on  the  Santa  Fe,  p.  61-60.  4.  S.  F.  Hubbard:  A  co-operative  apprentioeship 
school,  p.  70-76.    5.  O.  C.  O>tton:  A  half-time  system  of  apprentice  instruction,  p.  76-81. 

(Part  3)  1.  W.  B.  Hunter:  The  Fitehburg  plan,  p.  93-108.  2.  A.  L.  Saflord:  The  Beverly 
Industrial  school,  p.  10^22.  3.  F.  B.  Dyer:  Industrial  education  In  Cincinnati,  p.  123-28.  4.  C.  A. 
Prosser:  Massachusetts  Independent  evening  industrial  schools,  p.  120-42. 
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(Put  4)  1.  J.  P.  MnnrM:  The  nelal  metnliic  of  indosWal  edocatlon,  p.  181-n.  S.  ¥.  W. 
Ctrver:  The  eoonnnlc  rignilkamnft  of  industrial  edoootkm,  p.  183-^.  3.  E.  B.  Batter:  IndastzM 
edoofttkm  •od  the  oommanity,  p.  188-06.  4.  Howall  Cheooj:  The  school  end  the  shop  from  tm 
emplojer's  point  of  view,  p.  105-208.  6.  C.  H.  Winslow:  Labor's  demands  on  industrial  edoratinn, 
p.  208-13. 

A  notable  address  of  this  session  was  that  of  HoweD  Cheney,  who  discussed  theeanae  of  thetoek 
of  progress  in  childien  when  first  entering  industrial  life,  which  he  attributed  to  the  minwialwil 
nature  of  the  school  work  whkh  has  fone  before.  He  derired  to  know  whether  low-fimdetndostiW 
work  nd^t  not  be  made  edocatiottal.  He  called  attention  to  the  tset  that  erery  wnhtae  pi oM 
is  the  development  of  a  hand  process.  He  remarked  that  if  children  poeseMod  some  knowledge  ef 
these  processes  and  some  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  hi^i-grade  machine  work,  even  toll 
in  the  Ivtory  might  be  made  relatively  desirable. 

204. Proceedings  of  the  fifth  annual  meeting,  Cincinnati^  Ohio,  November 

2-4,  1911.    New  York,  National  society  for  the  prcnnotion  of  industrial  edu- 
cation, 1912.    239  p.    8"*.    (lu  BuUetin  no.  15) 

Contains:  1.  How  shall  the  obligation  to  provide  industrial  education  be  met  The  obUgatWi 
of  the  employer  [by]  H.  E.  ICHes,  p.  20-87;  The  obligation  of  the  employee  [by]  Frank  Dufly,  p. 
38-4S.  2.  J.  P.  llnnroe:  President's  address,  p.  40-fi6.  3.  Herman  Schneider  Ckniperative  pten 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  p.  50-67.  4.  P.  A.  Johnston:  Vocational  plans  In  the  high  school, 
p.88-70.  5.  J.  H.Renshaw:  The  Cincinnati  oontinnationsdiOQl  for  Hiprentices,  p.  8(^-06.  6.J.U, 
Shearer  The  Ohtomeohankss'lnstttDte,  p.  06-101.  7.  A.  L.  WiUiston:  Bvening  trade  and  Indna- 
trial  schools,  p.  106-«.  8.  C.  P.  Gary:  Part-time  schools,  p.  ll»-22.  Dlacusdon,  p.  123-25.  9 
David  Sneddin:  Report  of  Committee  on  national  legislation,  p.  136-84.  10.  C.  A.  Prosser  Tba 
training  of  the  Csctory  worker  through  industrial  education,  p.  137-66.  IL  E.  O.  Coolay:  Tba 
argument  for  industrial  education  from  tlie  success  of  Germany,  p.  178-03.  12.  J.  P.  Tnyz  A 
trade  unkm  view  of  industrial  educatkm,  p.  108-07.  Discussion,  p.  107-300.  13.  Should  trade 
schools  for  youth  above  16  years  of  age  be  provided  at  public  expense  [by]  J.  P.  Monroe;  p»y] 
C.  O.  Pearse,  p.  30i-18;  [by]  O.  M.  Forbes,  210-26. 

The  article  on  The  Cincinnati  continuation  school  for  apprentices,  by  J.  H.  Renshaw,  is  illua- 
trated  with  half-tone  cuts,  showing  pupils  at  work.  He  sayi:  "The  continuation  school  is  dis- 
tinctively a  creation  of  Cincinnati  and  is  a  copy  of  no  other  school  in  the  worid.  ...  It  diifcci 
firom  the  German  plan  in  that  it  uses  no  marhtne  equipment.  The  school  is  based  upon  the 
principle  that  the  productive  power  of  a  youth  in  a  shop  dees  not  depend  solely  upon  the  lioaia 
he  works,  but  that  his  attUmie  towri  hU  leerfc  and  Ms  fnteOifeiier  in  Um  work  are  the  determining 
features.  To  this  end  the  manulKtorers*  orgsntiattnsis,  the  labor  organisations,  and  the  school 
authorities  dedded  two  and  a  half  yean  ago  to  Iborten  the  hours  of  labor  without  derirnefllin  the 
pay.  The  working  week  of  the  boys  was  shortaied  nnshsif  day  and  their  weeidy  pay  was  main- 
tained. The  half  day  of  rest  from  work  was  to  ha  spent  in  a  sdioolroom  under  edooatioiial  and 
cultural  inflneaoes." 

205. [Report  of  the  meeting  held  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  5,  6,  and 

7, 1912]    Journal  of  education,  76:  683-87,  December  26,  1912. 

Bee  also  Vocational  education,  2:  31»^,  March  1013.  Ably  reviewed  by  WOiiam  T.  Bawden. 
under  the  title  of  ''Recent  progress  in  the  movement  for  vocational  eduoatloo." 

"The  most  important  piece  of  work,"  says  Mr.  Bawden,  **aocompUBhed  at  this  eonvention  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  that  has  yet  been  accomplished  in  the  movement  as  a  whole.  Is  tha 
fDrmulation  of  a 'statement  of  principles  and  policies  that  should  undertie  legislation  lor  voeatioBal 
education.'" 

206.  A  symposium  on  industrial  education.    Prepared  by  James  P.  Haney. 

New  York  City,  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education, 

1907.    8*.    (/to  Bulletin  no.  3) 

Opinions  of  employers  and  employees  regarding  industrial  eduoatian.    A  <iuestionnalre  ww 
seai  to  300  mannlierturers  and  representatives  of  organised  labor.   Tlie  replies  received  art  h|gl)|y 
terestfflg. 

207. Industrial  training  for  women.    Prepared  by  Florence  M.  Marshall. 

New  York  City,  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education, 

1907.    S"".    {lU  Bulletin  no.  4) 

CoMTKifis.— A  Study  of  the  ohanged  positioii  of  women  ki  lodustry:  OpportunitliB  of  woomb  fei 
industry;  What  trade  trataiing  is  aooomplishing;  Suggested  schemes  lor  industrial  training. 

206. Education  of  workers  in  the  shoe  industry.    Prepared  by  Arthur  D. 

Dean.    New  York  City,  National  society  lor  the  promotion  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, 1908.    (/te  Bulletin  no.  8) 
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209. Industrial  educaticm  . . .  Communication  from  0.  R.  Richards,  president 

of  the  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education,  transmitting 
reports  by  a  committee  of  the  society  on  the  subject,  together  with  resolu- 
tions urging  upon  Gongress  an  appropriation  to  enable  the  Department  of 
education  to  develop  schools  for  industrial  training  .  .  .  [Washington,  Govern- 
ment printing  office,  1910]  8  p.  S**.  ([United  States]  61st  Gong.,  2d  sess. 
Senate.    Doc.  516) 

210.  Legislation  upon  industrial  education  in  the  United  States,  ptepaied  by 

Edward  C.  Elliott  and  C.  A.  Proeser.    New  York,  National  society  for  the 
promotion  of  industrial  education,  1910.    76  p.    8^.    (lU  Bulletin,  no.  12) 
Out  of  print. 

Fart  1  gltvm  the  general  legislatian  regardins  industrial  edooatfcm  in  pobUo  elementary  and 
Moondary  schoob.  Part  2  the  tenninology  in  legislation,  trend  of  legislatian,  atate  commlBBloiiiy 
etc.  Part  3  is  an  analysis  of  the  legislation  for  state  industrial  and  trade  educational  systoa. 
Part  4  an  analysis  of  the  legislation  providing  for  manual  training. 

211 . Report  of  the  Committee  of  ten  on  the  relation  of  industrial  training  to  the 

general  system  of  education  in  the  United  States.    New  York  City,  National 

society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education  [1910]    16  p.    8*^. 

Inohides  Preliminary  report  of  the  Committee  of  ten,  H.  8.  Pritchett,  ehairman,  submitted  al 
the  second  annnal  meeting  of  the  Society,  Nor.  1^-21, 1906,  and  Final  report,  sabmitted  at  the 
third  annual  meeting,  Deo.  2-1, 1900. 

212. A  descriptive  list  of  trade  and  industrial  schools  in  the  United  States. 

Prepared  by  Edward  H.  Reisner.  New  York  City,  National  society  for  the 
promotion  of  industrial  education,  August  1910.    128  p.    8^.    {Iti  Bulletin, 

no.  11) 

An  effort  "to  bring  together  in  brief  form  the  main  bets  relating  to  the  organisation,  adminis- 
tration, methods  of  instruction  and  oonrses  of  study  of  trade  and  industrial  schools  in  the  United 
States." 
213. Circular  of  information;  constitution,  state  branches,  officers  and  mem- 
bers. New  York  City,  National  society  for  Uie  promotion  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, 1908.    44  p.    8**.    (/to  Bulletin,  no.  7) 

214. Proceedings  of  the  organization  meetings.    [New  York,  C.  S.  Nathan, 

1907]    44  p.    8^.    (lU  Bulletin,  no.  1) 

Out  of  print 

Contains  addresses  by  N.  M.  Butter,  A.  Moeely,  Jane  Addams,  F.  A.  Vanderllp,  eto. 

215. New  York  State  Branch.  Proceedings  of  the  second  annual  con- 
vention, held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  19,  1909.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Guide  printing  and  publishing  company,  1910.    98  p.    8^. 

Contains:  1.  J.  F.  McElroy:  President's  address,  p.  7-S.  2.  B.  R.  Rhees;  The  national  impor- 
tance of  industrial  eduoation,  p.  9-17.  3.  Mary  S.  Woolman:  Industrial  education  for  girls, 
p.  lft-23.  4.  E.  O.  Miner  Industrial  education  from  the  point  of  Tiew  of  the  manufsoturer,  p, 
24-33.  5.  P.  M.  Stimyer  Industrial  education  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  workman,  p.  34-47. 
S.  Charles  De  Oarmo:  Industrial  education  in  relation  to  race  development,  p.  4S-67.  7.  Q.  M. 
Forbes:  The  CMtory  school  of  Rochester,  p.  68-S7.  8.  A.  D.  Dean:  Preparatory  trade  sohooli 
in  other  parts  of  New  York  State,  p.  6{U-7l.  9.  C.  W.  Cross:  The  i^prentioeship  system  of  the 
New  York  Central  lines,  p.  78-86.    10.  O.  H.  Vose:  Industeial  schools  in  Bererly,  Mass.,  p.  91-M. 

216. The  trade  continuation  schools  of  Mimich.    A  lectiure  by  Dr.  Georg 

Kerschensteiner,  Director  of  education,  Munich,  Bavaria,  and  the  Translation 
of  the  curricula  of  selected  schools  as  given  in  the  official  report  for  1910.  New 
York  City,  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education,  1911. 

8*.    (JU  Bulletin,  no.  14) 

The  author  says:  **  The  essential  features  of  the  compulsory  trade  continuation  schools  of  Mmiioh 
are  thus  summed  up  in  these  four  points:  (a)  practical  work  is  made  the  center  of  intecest;  (ft)  the 
active  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  employers  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  trade  societies  and  guilds 
on  the  other,  is  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  schools;  (c)  the  time  of  instraction  is  sufficient  in  amount 
and  ezoeUent  in  quaUty,  (i)  erwy  opportunity  that  presents  itself  for  training  the  eitisen  Is 
utilised." 

In  addition  to  the  ^bove  class  of  schools,  there  are  in  Munich  12  kwal  oontinaatlon  stduMls  in 
which  boys  are  enrolled  *'who  arenot  yet^prentloes,  but  who  are  engaged  in  casual  and  unskilled 
labor,  or  who  can  not  be  provided  with  a  spedtl  oontinuatbn  school  beoaose  these  nombers  are 
toeisw." 
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217.  National  aociety  far  tha  atady  of  adaeation.'    Sixth  year-book.    Fart  L 

Vocational  studies  for  college  entrance.    Chicago,  UniverBity  id  Chicago  pnm, 

1907.    79  p.    8**. 

DiscQflses  the  purport  of  ▼ooatiooBl  stodlflB:  the  edoeatioinl  viJiiei  md  rnlattwhtp  o#  ttM  ▼atat 
direloped  in  Tooatkmal  stadks  to  the  itandanb  ippropritts  lor  ooUege  admtekxi. 

218. Eleventh  year-book.  Part  I.  Industrial  educatiiMi:  T3rpical  experi- 
ments described  and  interpreted.  Part  II.  Agricultural  education  in  second- 
ary schools.    Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  press  [1912]    2  v.    124, 113  p.    8*. 

Contains  intarasting  ptpm  on  the  Tooatlonal  high  idMnl;  the  pert-time  eo-optimtiTe  plm  tf 
Industrial  edncation;  Tocetkmal  gnidemie:  ftlMslAcation  of  plans  for  indostrial  training,  etc 

Part  1  gives  varioas  tjrpes  of  -vocational  schools.    Chapter  1  presents  a  elassiflcation  of  plans  kt 
indostrial  training,  by  Frank  H.  Leavitt    Each  eh^ter  of  the  year-book  is  by  a  different  author 
and  describes  for  the  most  part  the  given  type  of  school  with  which  the  antbor  is  oonneeted.   Goo^ 
parison  is  made  with  other  institutions  of  similar  character,  and  oondnsions  drawn  "as  to  Che 
relation  of  the  partkmlar  type  of  school  to  the  solution  of  the  industrial  education  problem." 

219.  New  York  City.    Ck>niniittee  on  voeatioiial  achoola  and  indoatzial  train- 

ing.   Report. 
Chairman,  Frederldc  R.  Coudert 

220.  North    Dakota    aduoational    aaaooiation.    Ck>nmiittea    of   aeren.    On 

adjustment  of  educational  work  in  North  Dakota  with  reference  to  the  needs 
of  the  times.    Preliminary  report.    In  iU  Proceedings,  1906-1909.    p.  35-51. 

Chairman,  C.  C.  Sdmildt 

Reprinted.    The  association  [1W6)  21  p. 

Report    /n  <(t  Proceedings,  1900.    p.  48-106. 

Discussion:  p.  10&-11. 

221.  Society  for  the  promotion  of  anginaaring  adnoation.    Committaa  on 

induatrial  education.    Report  .  .  .  [n.  p.,  1908]    p.  363-405.    8** 
Reprinted  ftom  its  Proceedings,  10. 
Prepared  by  Arthur  L.  WflUston,  chairman. 

222. American  industrial  education;  what  shall  it  be?    Preliminary  report 

of  a  committee  of  the  society.    In  Proceedings  of  the  New  York  meeting, 
July  2-3,  1900.    p.  1-71. 

223.  Utah  educational  aasodation.    Committea  on  indnatiial  adaeation  in 

pubUo  aohoola.    Rep(Mt.    Utah  educational  review,  4:  34-36,  February  1911. 
Chairman,  John  A.  Wldstoe. 

224.  Weatam  drawing  and  mannal  training  aaaooiation.    Proceedings  .  .  • 

Chicago.    Twelfth  annual  report,  1905.    [Chicago,  1905]    206  p.    8**. 

Contains  oonstitution  of  the  association.  Name  was  originally  Western  drawing  teachers'  aas^ 
datlon,  but  changed  at  the  above  meeting.  Papers  by  F.  D.  Cranahaw,  C  8.  w*"T"K>i^I-,  and 
others. 

225. Proceedings  .  .  .    Chicago.    Thirteenth  annual  report,  1906.    [Peoria, 

HI.,  Press  of  J.  W.  Franks  db  sons,  1906]    117  p.    8*. 

Contains  report  of  Conunittee  on  handicrafts  in  the  public  schools,  p.  09-87.  Elliabeth  B.  Lang^ 
ley,  chairman.  Data  based  upon  replies  reoeiTed  lh>m  a  questionnaire  sent  to  public  sdiools  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Report  represent  aO  the  states  except  North  Dakota,  Ariaooa, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

226.  Proceedings  .  .  .    Indianapolis  [Ind.]    Fifteenth  annual  report,  1906. 

104  p.    8**. 

Contains:  1.  C.  A.  Bennett— A  oyde  of  development,  p.  31-37.  2.  W.  O.  Thompeoa— The 
place  of  manual  arts  In  the  school,  p  9B-A  3.  W.  L.  Bryan— Moral  edaealton  through  art  and 
manual  training,  p.  84.  4.  Mary  8.  Snow— The  place  of  domestic  economy  in  the  cuniculum, 
p.  4(M4.  6.  Elisabeth  Rinehart— The  relation  of  domestic  science  to  the  fatme  weUare  of  society, 
p.  46-49.  Oi.  J.  P.  Barker— Manual  training  in  high  schools,  p.  68-41.  7.  E.  G.  AOen— The  plaos 
of  woodworkingin  the  high  school,  p.  03-45.  8.  F.  L.  Bumham— The  need  of  the  power  to  vfsaattss 
in  the  manual  arts,  p.  06-73.   9.  Report  of  committee  on  coUege  entrance  credits,  p.  73-79L 

>  Originally  the  Herbert  society;  name  Changed  to  the  Nattonal  socisty  tor  the  scientiflc  study 
if  ednoatioE^  and  iinafly  to  tha  pfwit  tltla 
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227. ProceeKLings  .  .  .   Saint  Louis.    Sixteenth  annual  report,  1909.  [Bloom- 

ington,  ni.,  Pantagraph  pig.  and  eta.  co.,  1910]    208  p.    8°. 

Contains:  1.  E.  D.  Day— The  sodo-eoonomlo  value  of  domestic  art  in  the  education  of  fatore 
home  makers,  p.  87-93.  2.  C.  M.  Oibhs— Preparation  necessary  for  a  teacher  of  domestic  arts, 
p.  93-100.  3.  K.  F.  Steiger— The  place  of  the  study  of  clothing  in  the  life  of  a  girl,  p.  101-3.  i.  C.  M. 
Gibbs— Household  arts  in  the  grades,  p.  106-8.  5.  C.  M.  Woodward— History  and  influence  of 
the  manual  training  movement,  p.  133-30.  6.  C.  F.  Perry— Trade  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
p.  131-42.    7.  Florence  ElUs— The  manual  arts  in  the  primary  grades,  p.  158^50. 

228. Proceedings  .  .  .    Minneapolis.    Seventeenth    annual    report,    1910. 

[Oak  Park,  m.,  Oak  leaves  company,  1910J   239  p.    8**. 

Contains:  1.  H.  N.  Winchell- Problems  involved  in  the  introduction  of  the  industrial  arts 
in  the  elementary  schools,  p.  36-43.  3.  L.  A.  Bacon— Correlation  of  art  and  manual  training  in 
grade  schools,  p.  43-44.  3.  H.  Wood— The  correlation  of  art  and  manual  training  in  high  schools 
p.  45-M.  4.  O.  L.  McKuiry— Bookbinding  in  grade  schools,  p.  52-55.  5.  W.  Sarg'-^t— Fine  and 
Industrial  art  in  pnbUc  education,  p.  56-03.  6.  R.  W.  Selvidge— Industrial  education  from  the 
viewpoint  of  organised  labor,  p.  63-74.  7.  B.  M.  Church— Relative  values  of  subjects  in  school 
courses  of  study,  p.  76-80.  8.  A.  F.  Payno— The  correlation  of  metal  work  and  design  in  the 
grammar  and  high  school,  p.  90-94.  9.  D.  Upton— Is  manual  training  worth  while?,  p.  96-100. 
10.  Mary  8.  Snow— Correlation  of  household  arts  with  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  p.  107- 
10.  11.  A.  P.  Norton— Domestic  science  in  public  schools  in  relation  to  the  pure  food  law,  p. 
111-15.  13.  C.  A.  Bennett— Some  suggestive  features  of  industrial  education  in  Germany,  p. 
147-66. 

229.  Women's  educational  and  industries  union,  Boston,  Mass.    Thirty-third 

annual  report  ...  for  the  year  1910-1911.    Boston,  Mass.,  1912.    76  p.    S^. 

COMMISSIONS. 

230.  California.    Commission  on  industrial  education.    A  tentative  industrial 

education  bill.    In  Sierra  educational  news,  6:  26-30,  October  1910. 

231.  Connecticut.    Commission  on  trade  schools.    Appointed,  1903.    Report 

.  .  .  concerning  trade  schools.    Hartford,  Hartford  press,  1907.    10  p.    8®. 

232.  Indiana.    Commission  on  industrial  and  agricultuiral  education.    Report 

.  .  .  December,  1912.   Indianapolis,    Wm.  B.  Burford,  contractor  for  state 

printing  and  binding,  1912.    133  p.    S"*. 

wm  A.  Yarling,  chairman. 

Recommendations  include  17  items  concerning  "the  establishment  of  vocational  schools,  the 
machinery  of  administration,  compulsory  attendance,  teacher  training,  and  related  podnts." 
Reviewed  in  Vocational  education,  2:  351-65,  January  1913. 

Appendices  contain  a  digest  of  laws  relating  to  industrial  education,  also  drafts  of  bills  proposed— 
vocational  education  in  industries,  agriculture  and  domestio  science;  apprenticeship;  and  cer* 
tiflcation  of  the  compulsory  attendance  laws.    Views  of  organized  labor  and  manufactures  given. 

233.  Maine.    Committee  on  industrial  education.    Report  of  the  Committee 

on  industrial  education,  1910.    Augusta,  Kennebec  journal  print,  1910.    72  p. 

fold,    diagr.    8**. 

Contains  report  and  recommendations  of  special  committee  created  by  the  legidaturs  of  1900. 
To  be  found  also  as  chapter  I  In  annual  report  of  the  state  superintendent  for  1910. 

234.  Maxyland.    Commission  on  industrial  education.    Report  of  the   Com- 

mission to  make  inquiry  and  report  to  the  legislature  of  Maryland  respecting 
the  subject  of  industrial  education,  1908-1910.  Baltimore,  G.  W.  King  print- 
ing CO.,  state  printers  [1910]    121  p.    illus.    8^. 

Discusses  among  other  tilings  the  pracUcability  of  introducing  industrial  instruction,  or  extending 
it,  in  the  8cho<ds  of  Maryland,  city  and  rural,  with  forms  of  industrial  education  for  colored  chil- 
dren.   Gives  replies  to  circular  letter  addressed  to  dtiiens  of  Maryland  and  others. 

235.  Massachusetts.    Commission  on  industrial  and  technical    education. 

Report  .  .  .  1906.    Boston,  Wright  &  Potter  printing  co.,  state  printers,  1906. 

196  p.    8^.    ([General  court]    Senate  no.  349) 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  chairman. 

Beprlnted  by  Columbia  university.  Teachers  college.    Educational  reprints,  no.  1. 

Outlines  system  of  education.  Gives  the  status  of  vocational  education  in  Massachusetts.  Pie- 
stnts  report  of  the  sub-oonunittee  on  the  Relation  of  children  to  the  industries.    Statistics  gathered 
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dnring  the  inveitigAtkiiL    Indiifltilal  ednoation  in  Europe.    Snbmiti'for 

togutetiire  the  draft  of  a  hOl  providiiif  for  indoitiial  and  technical  achoolSy  with  the 

•on  that  a  second  oommiasioD  be  appctoted  to  extend  the  inTertigation  of  methocte  of  indortrW 

training  and  of  local  r^qoirementaf  and  advising  and  aaeistinc  in  the  introdoctloD  of  indnrtilii 

instruction  by  means  of  a  system  of  independent  schools.    With  some  modiflcatkms  the  reooB- 

mended  lefislation  was  adopted  by  the  State.    The  new  commlsrinn  was  appointed  Aogoat  31 ,  HH 

236. [Firat    anniud]    report  .  .  .  March    1907.    Boeton,  Wright  A 

Potter  printing  co.,  state  fvinteni,  1907.     71  p.    8*.    (Pablic  document  no.  76) 

PanlH.  Hanns,  chairman. 

AdTOcatesco-<yeration  with  local  aothorittss  in  the  fonndincofsdioois  for  technical  and  indosWil 
edncatioo.  Shows  that  ooodderable  profress  had  been  aooomplished  in  the  matter  of  fiiralijlsrrfit 
in  soreral  dties  of  the  state  of  the  indvatrlal  schools  contemplated  by  the  law. 

287. Second    annual    report  .  .  .  January    1908.    Boston,    Wri^t 

A  Potter  printing  oo.,  state  printeo,  1906.     682  p.     8*.    (Public  documsot 

no.  76) 

Paul  H.  Hanus,  chairman. 

A  notable  r^Mrt  Eyeninf  industrial  schools  established  by  the  oommisBion  in  five  dtiOB. 
Bequests  for  others  under  advisement  Nearly  1,000  pupils  in  attendance  upon  these  schooh. 
In  reviewing  the  work  accomplished  during  the  jrear,  the  CommiaBion  says  that  "during  the  post 
year  the  interest  in  industrial  education  steadily  fnereassd  among  aD  classes  and  in  aD  direction. 
Both  employerB  and  employed  are  meeting  on  the  oommon  ground  of  mutual  Interests."  The 
reportgivesToluminousdataooindustrialeducationinforeigncountries;  the  relations  of  Burvpen 
industrial  schools  to  labor,  etc  Describes  spedal  schools  n  the  United  States;  and  the  attitodsof 
the  manulMturing  inteissU  in  ao  MassachusottJ  dtlas  towards  industrial  edooatloD.  Pnly 
iUustrated. 

238. Third  annual   report  .  .  .  January   1909.    Boston,   Wright  A 

Potter  printing  co.,  state  printera,  1909.    186  p.    8*. 

Day  industrial  schools  establiahed  in  2  cities  and  evening  industrial  in  11  cities  of  the  stats. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  May  2S,  1909,  the  omnmission  on  industrial  eduoatioo  WM 
abolished,  mDswise  the  existing  state  board  of  education.  The  powen  and  duties  of  each  body 
were  given  to  a  new  board  of  education,  created  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

289. Industrial  continuation  schools  for  jewelers'  and  gold  and  sflvtr 

workers'  apprentices,  Munich.  '  Boston,  Wri^t  A  Potter,  1907.    12  p.    8*. 
(Bulletin  no.  1) 

240. Industrial  continuation  schools  for  male  Cinnmercial  employees, 

Munich.    Boston,  Wri^t  A  Potter,  1907.    12  p.    8''.    (BuUetin  no.  2) 

241. Industrial   continuation   schools   for   machinists'   apprentices, 

Munich.    Boston,  Wright  A  Potter,  1907.    12  p.    S"".    (Bulletin  no.  3) 

242. • Industrial  continuation  schools  for  mechanicians'  apprentices. 

Munich.    Boston,  Wright  A  Potter,  1907.    15  p.    8*.    (Bulletin  no.  4) 

243. Industrial   continuation   schools   for   machinists'    apprentices, 

Munich.    Boston,  Wright  A  Potter,  1907.    11  p.    8*.    (Bulletin  no.  5) 

244.  < Industrial    continuation    schools    for    gardeners'    apprentices, 

Munich.    Boston,  Wright  A  Potter,  1907.    6  p.    8°.    (Bulletin  no.  6) 

246. The  agricultural  school.    Boston,  Wright  A  Potter,  1907.    U  p. 

8''.    (Bulletin  no.  7) 

246. Industrial  education,  under  state  auspices,  in  VaasachusettB. 

Boston,  Wright  A  Potter,  1908.    13  p.    8**.    (Bulletin  no.  8) 

217. Some  representative  American  industrial  and  manual  tiaining 

schools.    Boston,  Wright  A  Potter,  1908.    87  p.    illus.    8''.    (Bulletin  no.  9) 

248. Report  on  the  relations  of  European  industrial  schools  to  labor. 

By  Charles  H.Winslow.    Boston,  Wright  A  Potter,  1908.    22  p.    8^    (Bulletin 
no.  10) 

249. Report  on  the  advisability  of  establishing  one  or  more  technical 

schools  or  industrial  collies  .  .  .    Boston,  Wright  A  Potter,  1908.    38  p.    8^ 
(Bulletin  no.  11) 
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250.  Michigan.    State  oommission  on  industrial  and  agrioiiltaral  eduoation. 

Ile];x>rt.     LaoBing,  Publiahed  by  the  Comndanon,  1910.    95  p.    tables.    8^. 
Chairman,  Walter  H.  Freneb. 
Appendix  C— Aathorities:  p.  92-05. 

251.  Moaely  educational  oonuniasion.    Report.    London,  Co-operative  printing 

aociety,  1904.    400  p.    8"*. 

Contains  reports  of  26  English  ednoators  who  wen  broosht  to  the  United  States  in  1903  by  Sir 
Alfred  Moaely  to  inyestigate  American  methods  of  edtvation.  A  number  of  papers  treat  directly 
of  technical  and  industrial  education;  the  attitude  of  the  employer  of  labor  and  tradA-unions. 
Comparisons  drawn  between  conditions  in  England  and  this  country. 

252.  New  Jersey.    Commission  on  industrial  education.    Report  .  .  .  1908. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  MacOreUiah  A  Qoigley,  state  printen,  1909.    177  p.    8*. 

Data  obtained  through  correspondence  and  personal  interriews  with  employers  and  worksn 
everywhere  in  the  state.  Results  of  tuTestigations  show  that  the  apprenticeship  system  has 
been  Tirtually  abandoned  as  a  means  of  instnioting  the  young  in  the  various  trades.  There  ii 
"a  lack  of  skilled  and  efficient  workmen,  and  this  will  be  largely  increased  unless  a  better  means 
of  vocational  training  is  found. "  Schools  have  not  bean  able  to  offer  vocational  instruction.  Fully 
95  per  cent  of  the  pupils  leave  school  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17,  and  without  any  idea  as  to  what 
trade  or  vocation  they  should  pursue.  They  drift  into  occupations,  rather  than  choose  thoee  most 
suited  to  their  abilities,  the  result  being  an  anested  progress.  The  trades  have  become  so  special- 
iied  that  there  is  but  little  opportunity  for  a  novloe  to  go  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  work  to 
which  he  is  assigned,  unless  he  has  supplementary  training.  Commission  reported  that  trade 
schools  are  undesirable  at  present,  being  too  expensive  a  fbrm  of  education.  "  The  average  person 
leaves  school  early  in  life  to  go  to  work,  and  the  necessity  of  earning  his  dally  bread  prevents  him 
from  attending  a  day  trade  school."  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  manufMturers  of  New  Jersey 
lavor  partial-time  day  industrial  schools.  Recommends  the  passage  of  an  act  creating  a  commis- 
sion on  industrial  education,  to  consist  of  five  citizens,  at  least  three  of  whom  shall  be  engaged 
in  industrial  occupations.  Commission  to  make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  for  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers  in  the  industrial  schools  which  may  be  established.  Recommends  establishing 
industrial  schools  in  communities  by  boards  of  education,  school  committees,  or  like  bodies. 

Appendix  contains  an  excellent  rfaumt  of  industrial  education  and  manual  training  in  America; 
and  a  paper  on  the  money  value  of  industrial  education,  giving  among  other  data  graphic  ttatlstloB 
ahowing  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  graduates  of  the  Newark  technical  school,  a  state  insti- 
tution of  secondary  grade. 

253. Report  .  .  .  1910.    Trenton,   N.   J.,   MacOrellish  &   Quigley, 

state  printers,  1910. .  7  p.    8''. 

254.  Ohio.    State  commissioner  of  eonmion  schools.    Industrial  education.    In 

his  Annual  report,  1909.    Springfield,  Ohio,  Springfield  publishing  company, 
Btate  printers,  1910.    p.  11-21. 

255.  Rhode  Island.    Commissioner  of  public  schools.    Special  report,  relating 

to  industrial  education  .  .  .   March  28, 1911.    Providence,  E.  L.  Freeman  co., 

1911.    102  p.    8**. 
Commissioner,  Walter  E.  Ranger. 
Bibliography:  p.  97-102  (Supplement  U) 

256.  United  States  industrial  commission.    Relations  and  conditions  of  capital 

and  labor  employed  in  the  manufactories  and  general  business.    Report,    v.  7. 
Washington,  Grovemment  printing  office,  1901.    8*^. 
Contains  considerable  data  retarding  apprenticeship. 

257.  Wisconsin.    Commission  upon  the  plans  for  the  extension  of  industrial 

and  ag^cultural  training.    Advance  sheets  .  .  .    Madison,  Wis.,  Demociit 
printing  company,  state  printer,  1911.    vii^  135  p.    8^. 

C.  P.  Gary,  chairman. 

This  Conunission,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin  in  1909,  to  investigate  industrial 
and  agricultural  education  and  formulate  plans  upon  which  to  base  lei^ative  action,  submitted 
its  report  on  January  10,  1911.  Among  other  measures  it  recommended  continuation  schools, 
with  compulsory  attendance  of  children  tnm  14  to  16  years  of  age  already  engaged  in  industry, 
supplemented  by  trade  and  evening  schools.  It  advised  the  modernisation  and  extension  of 
outgrown  apprentice  laws  and  their  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  proposed  industrial  scbogU 
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VL  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRADE-UNIONS. 

26S»  American  federatioix  of  labor.  Industrial  education.  ConniHting  of  aa 
investigation  and  report  by  a  competent  special  committee;  reports  of  officen 
and  committees;  action  of  A.  F.  of  L.  convention;  the  attitude  of  oiganixed 
labor  and  others  toward  the  problem;  a  glossary  of  definitions,  etc.;  labor's  bill 
for  congressional  enactment.    1st  ed.    Washington,  American  federation  of 

labor,  1910.    69  p.    8^ 

A  brief  summary  of  tbe  entire  field  of  industrial  education,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
attitude  of  organiied  labor  toward  the  problem,  in  ibreign  countries  and  in  the  United  States. 
DeKTibes  apprentlcesh^  schools,  legislation,  etc. 

Rqwrt  warns  against  the  exploitation  of  boys  who  desire  to  become  skilled  craftsmen. 

"A  proper  apprenticeship  system  which  will  guarantee  to  the  youth  the  opportunity  of  leamfa^ 
his  trade  as  a  whole  is  Tery  much  desired. 

"One  of  the  disadvantages  of  many  apprenticeship  systems  is  that  establishments  hare  become 
so  large  and  with  so  many  departments  with  their  divisions  and  subdivisions  and  proceMes  that 
the  time  of  the  boy  is  fully  employed  in  mastering  details  of  one  department  to  the  exohnion  of 
all  other  departments.  Public  industrial  schooto  or  schooto  for  trade  training  should  never  beooaie 
80  narrow  in  their  scope  as  to  prevent  an  all-round  shop  training. " 

269. Industrial  education.    Report  of  Committee  on  industrial  educatioa; 

compiled  and  edited  by  Charles  H.  Winslow.  Washington  [Govemmrail 
printing  office]  1912.  114  p.  S"".  (62d  Congress,  2d  sees.  Senate.  Docu- 
ment no.  936) 

Presents  the  authoritative,  official  statement  of  the  attitude  of  the  American  federation  of  labor 
toward  vocational  education.  Gives  the  oonclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  committee, 
based  on  a  careftil  study  of  the  situation.    Various  schools  already  established  are  described. 

260.  Duffy,  Frank.  Industrial  education  and  the  labor  unions.  New  York, 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  imivereity  [1912]  14  p.  S^,  (Teachers  coUege. 
Technical  education  bulletin  no.  15.    3d  series,  no.  18) 

Address  given  at  Teachers  coUege,  February  15,  1912.  Voices  the  opposition  of  labor  unions 
to  the  private  trade  schools.  Tells  about  the  unions  giving  industrial  education  to  their  members. 
Thinks  industrial  education  should  be  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

261. Industrial  education  and  what  labor  imions  are  doing  to  promote  it. 

Vocational  education,  2:  28-35,  September  1912. . 

This  article  is  by  the  General  secretary  of  the  United  brotherhood  of  carpenters  and  Jofaien.  *<Hts 
extended  knowledge  and  experience,  as  well  as  official  position,  enable  Mr.  Duffy  to  spmk  with 
authority  on  this  question." 

262.  Odden,  John.  The  educational  need  from  the  viewpoint  d  oiganixed  labor. 
Journal  of  education,  70:  91-92,  July  22, 1909. 

263. Position  of  labor  unions  regarding  industrial  education.    In  American 

academy  of  political  and  social  science.    Annals,  33:  185-87,  January  1909. 

264.  Haney,  James  P.    A  symposium  on  industrial  education.    [Asbury  Park,  N .  J., 

Kinmonth  press]  1907.  58  p.  8*.  (National  society  for  the  promotion  of 
industrial  education.    Bulletin  no.  3) 

Presents  in  concise  and  penonal  fbrm  the  opinions  of  employers  and  employees  in  regard  to  indus- 
trial education. 

265.  Mairill,  Oeor^  Arthur.    Trade  schools  and    trade   unions.    In  National 

education  association  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad- 
dresses, 1907.    p.  1048-^. 
Reprinted  hi  Western  Journal  of  eduoatloo,  12:  501-600,  October  1007. 

266.  Presoott,  WiUiam  B.    Trade  unions  and  industrial  education.    In  National 

education  association  of  the  United  States.  Department  of  superintendence. 
Proceedings,  1910.    p.  127-35. 

Ako  In  8efaooi«zehanfe,  1:  846-64,  Mareh  lOlOi 

Largely  the  worfc  of  the  International  typographical  union;  theoorrespondencecoorse  in  printing. 

267  Ronooviarl,  Alfred.  The  relations  of  organized  labor  and  technical  education. 
University  of  Caliibmia  chronicle,  12:  368-80,  October  1910. 
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268.  Selvldge,  Robert  W.    Industrial  education  from  the  viewpoint  of  organized 

labor.    American  school  board  journal,  40:  6-7,  27,  June  1910. 

269.  TTnited  States.    Bureau  of  labor.    Attitude  of  employers,  graduates  of  trade 

and  technical  schools,  and  labor  tmions  .  .  .  toward  trade  and  technical  edu- 
cation. In  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  labor,  1902.  Washington,  Govern- 
ment printing  office,  1902.  * 

iDchidas:  United  States,  p.  367-424;  Aostrift,  p.  500-63;  Belgiom,  p.  073^84;  Frtnoe,  p.  863-68; 
Great  Britain,  p.  1139-62;  Bwltserlaad,  p.  1303-06. 

270.  Vanderlip,  F.  A.    Trade  schools  and  labor  unions.    In  his  Business  and  educa- 

tion,   p.  56-61. 

Great  emphasis  Is  laid  npon  the  need  for  oontinoation  trade  sohools  to  train,  not  the  captains 
of  industry,  bat  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  hidastrial  army.  The  German  8cho<^  of  this 
sort  are  cited  as  good  examples. 

Vn.  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  VALUES. 

271.  Campbell,  W.  H.    llie  value  of  industrial  tndning  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Educational  bi-monthly,  3:  285-98,  April  1909. 

272.  Dillon,  Ohaiiea.    The  money  value  of  traimng  for  the  trades.    World's  work, 

22:  1475^-58,  August  1911. 

Writer  calculatee  that  "a  boy  tan^t  mider  the  apprentloeship  system  earns  929fi00  in  a  life- 
time; a  trade  school  boy  earns  140/XX);  a  technical  gradoate  earns  I664X)0." 

273.  Dodge,  James  M.    llie  money  value  of  technical  training.    American  society 

of  mechanical  engineers,  25:  40-48. 
Comparison  made  of  the  earning  capacity  of  men  trained  in  the  shop  and  those  trained  in  school. 

274.  FrankUn,  George  A.    Do  industrial  courses  promise  substantial  returns  in 

efficiency?    In  Minnesota  educational  association.    Journal  of  proceedings 

and  addressee,   1909.    [Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Syndicate   printing    company] 

p.  63-66. 
Discussion:  p.  67-S8. 
Gives  statistics  of  62  schools. 

275.  Golden,  John.    Importance  of  industrial  education  to  the  workingman.    Social 

education  quarterly,  1:  191-95,  Jime  1907. 

276.  Hiatt,  James  8;    The  child,  the  school,  and  the  job.    Philadelphia  [1912| 

12  p.    8^.    (Public  education  association.    Study  no.  39)    Ck>ver  title. 

Reprinted  from  the  City  olnb  bulletin,  December  27, 191X 

A  stady  of  child  wage  earners  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  as  they  apply  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. Stady  based  on  the  school  census  of  June,  1912.  Presents  a  number  of  interesting  sta- 
tistical charts  and  tables. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn:  *'l.  That  the  problem  of  the  working  child  is  not  an  im- 
migrant problem,  stnoe  oter  50  per  cent  of  thoee  reported  as  at  work  are  of  the  second  generation 
of  American  birth.  2.  That  this  is  not  the  problem  of  the  boy  alone,  since  over  49  per  cent  of  the 
workers  are  girls.  8.  That  the  vast  minority  of  childT«n  who  leave  school  at  fourteen  to  enter 
Industry  go  into  thoee  Unds  of  employment  which  offer  a  large  initial  wage  for  simple  mechanical 
processes,  but  which  hold  out  little  or  no  opportunity  lor  improvement  and  no  competence  at 
maturity.  4.  That  wages  received  are  so  low  as  to  force  a  parasitic  life.  5.  That  but  sUght  advance- 
ment is  offered  the  flfteen-year-old  over  the  fourteen-year-old  child  worker." 

277.  Hinich,  B.  O.    Moral  aspects  of  industrial  educatbn.    Educational  review, 

35:  448-^,  May  1908. 

278.  Johnatoii,  Chaiies  Hughes.    Social  significance  of  various  movements  for 

industrial  education.    Educational  review,  37:  160-80,  February  1909. 

279.  Jordoxi,  O.  Gunby.    Material  and  moral  benefits  of  industrial  education.    In 

National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.  Proceedings, 
second  annual  meeting.  New  York  City,  National  society  for  the  promotion 
of  industrial  education,  June  1909.    p.  122-33.    (It$  Bulletin  no.  9) 
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280.  HanaehoBetts.    CominiaBion  on  indnatzial  and  tedmieal  educaticnL 

What  tlie  'vahie  ci  Uie  yean  from  foorteeD  to  axteen  migbt  be  to  boya.  In  Hi 
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addresBes,  1908.  [St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Pren  ci  Syndicate  printing  company] 
p.  270-75. 

282.  Munroe,   Jamea  P.    The   Educational  bearings  of  manual   training,    la 

Eastern  manual  training  association.    Proceedings,  1903.    p.  70-82. 
Reprinted. 
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p.  133-48. 
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285.  Beynolds,  John  Hugh.    Relati<Hi  of  education   to  production.    AikansM 

school  joumal,  10:  10-14,  February  1906. 

A  ftrang  plea  for  Atkanaas  to  furnish  proper  training  for  tht  dsrelopBMnt  of  her  indostrUv 
sesonroes  hy  her  own  trained  men. 

Presidential  address,  Arkanau  teachers'  sssoeisttoa 

Beprinted. 

286.  Blieea,  Benjamin  Buah.    The  natumal  impcntance  of  industrial  education. 
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Address,  second  annnal  oonTentkm,  N«w  York  State  bianoh  Natfonal  soelBty  for  the  promotka 
of  indnstrisl  education. 

287.  Bogera,  Howard  J.    Relation  d  education  to  commocial  and  industrial 

development.    Educatumal  review,  23:  490-502,  May  1902. 
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288»  Bonina,  Frank.    Industrial   education   and   culture.     Educational    review, 
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Address  before  Schoolmasters'  association  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  October  1907. 
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education  (London)  n.  s.  30:  741-43,  816-19,  November,  December  1908. 

290.  Stephena,  George  Asbury.    The  new  apprenticeship.    Joumal  of  political 

economy,  19:  17-35,  January  1911. 
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Beprinted     "Infloenoe  of  trade  education  upon  wages." 

291.  Taylor,  Oraliam  Bomeyne.    Industrial  education  and  national  prosperity. 

Charities  and  The  Commons,  19:  1579-84,  February  8, 1908. 

Discusses  the  work  of  the  flrst  annual  miwtlng  of  the  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  Indus* 
trial  education. 

292.  Webater,  W.  F.    Our  present  needs.    In  Minnesota  educational  associaticm. 

Joumal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1909.    [Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Press  of 
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President's  address.    Reprinted. 
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In  Southem  educational  association.    Joumal  of  proceedings  and  addresses, 
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Introduced  in  House  of  Representatives  early  In  1006  by  Hon.  C.  R.  Davis,  of  Minnesota. 
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[New  York,  1910]  16  p.  tables.  8°.  (American  association  for  labor  legis- 
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305.  and  Prosser,  C.  A.    Legislation  upon  industrial  education  in  the  United 
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General  industrial  and  trades  schools.    [Circular,  October  1,  1908]    21  p.    8^. 
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Text  of  lAW  proTkUzig  for  the  ertabHnhmwit  and  mainUnanoe  of  Jndottiial  and  trade  srbools^ 
with  notes  on  the  law. 

310.  Recent  legislation  concerning  vocational  education.    Vocaticmal  educatioa 

(Peoria)  1:43-50,  September  1911. 

311.  Simphdns,  Bupert  B.    Legislation  (or  the  last  three  years  on  vocational  edu- 

cation.   School  review,  20:  407-16,  June  1912. 

ates  the  TalaaUe  wotk  of  tht  six  commisBloni  provided  for  by  legldatlTe  enactment  wlUifa 
the  last  three  yean. 

312.  United  States.    Bureau  of  Labor.    Laws  relating  to  industrial  education. 

In  its  Twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner,  1910.    p.  501-18. 

313. Cong:ress.    Senate.    A  bill  to  provide  for  co-operation  with  the  states 

in  promoting  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and  home 
economics  in  secondary  schools;  in  preparing  teachers  for  these  vocational  sub- 
jects in  state  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  state  normal 
schools,  and  in  other  training  schools  for  teachers  supported  and  controlled 
by  the  public;  in  maintaining  extension  departments  of  state  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts;  in  maintaining  branches  of  state  experiment 
stations;  and  to  appropriate  money  and  regulate  its  expenditure.  [Washing- 
ton, Government  printing  office,  1912]  28  p.  8^.  (62d  Congress,  2d  session. 
Senate  3.    Calendar  no.  348.    [Report  no.  405]) 

Introdneed  by  Senator  Page  April  6, 1011 ;  reported  with  amendments  Feb.  96, 1012;  text  of  orffiiia 
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A  special  committee  of  the  National  society  fbr  the  promotion  of  Industrial  education,  Darid 
Snedden,  chairman,  api)ointed  to  consider  the  above  bfll,  made  an  interesting  report  to  the  exec- 
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series  of  definitions  indicating  the  types  of  education  contemplated  and  the  standards  applicable 
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The  work  of  the  Hyannis  normal  school  in  the  industrial  training  of  the  grade  children,  Hyannls 
public  school. 

320.  Bonier,  Fredeiiek  O.    Vocational  work  below  the  high  school  in  its  bearing 

on  the  growing  ideal  interests  of  children.  In  Illinois  state  teachers'  associa- 
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1909.    p.  153-68. 

321.  Boston.    Superintendent  of  pubUo  schools.    [Work]  in  elementary  school 

industrial  classes.  In  ki$  Annual  report,  July  1910.  p.  50-78.  (School  docu- 
ment no.  10,  1910) 

322.  Burks,  Jesse  Dismukes.    Gan  the  school  life  of  pupils  be  prolonged  by  an 
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National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings 
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Wright  A  Potter  printing  co.,  1908.    p.  253-64.    (Appendix  D) 
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325.  Crawshaw,  Fred  Boans.    Manual  training  in  the  Franklin  school.  [Peoria, 

111.]    In  Western  drawing  and  manual  training  association.    Report,  1906. 
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504.  Dooley,  Channing  B.    Evening  schools.    In  National  society  for  the  promo- 

tion of  industrial  education.    Piroceedings  of  the  third  annual  meeting,  IM. 
p.  126-33.    (lU  Bulletin  no.  10) 

505.  liavergne,  F.    Lee  ^oles  et  les  oeuvres  municipales  d'enseignement.    Fkris, 

France,  P.  Mouillot,  1900. 
Evening  schools,  Fnuooe. 

506.  Hassachusetts.    Oommiagjon  on  industxial  education.    [A  list  of  Maasa- 

chusetts  evening  trade  schools]    Boston,  Wright  &  Potter  printing  co.,  1906. 
p.  51-57.    illus.    (Bulletin  no.  9) 

507.  New  York  (State)  Education  department.    Division  of  trades  schools. 

Evening  industrial  improvement  schools  .  .  .  [Albany,  N.  Y.,  1909]    lip.    8*. 
Bibliography:  p.  9.    List  of  schools:  p.  10-11. 

508.  Perry,  Clarence  Arthur.    Evening  schools.    In  his  Wider  use  of  the  school 

plant.    New  York,  Charities  publication  committee,  1910.    p.  19-114.     illus. 
Evening  schools  abroad,  p.  55-78.    The  promotion  of  attendance  at  evening  soho<ds,  p.  81-114. 

509.  Providence,  B.  I.    School  committee.    Evening  school  extension.    In  it$ 

Report,  1905-^.    p.  27-35. 

510.  Warner,  Charles  F.    Public  evening  schools  of  trades.    In  American  academy 

of  political  and  social  science.    Annals,  33:  56-67,  January  1909. 

Describes  schools  of  Springfield  and  Cambridge,  Mass.;  and  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Gives  coarM 
of  stud  J  in  the  first-named  school. 

Bee  also  paper  by  Mr.  Warner  in  National  ednoatfcm  asMOiation  of  the  United  Statea. 
Joomal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1905.   p.  570-76. 

XVn.  INDUSTRIAL  AND  TRADE  TRAINING  FOR  GIRLS. 

511.  Blair,  B.    Girls'  schools.    In  Imperial  education  conference.    Report,  1911. 

London,  Printed  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1911.    p.  16&~74.    tables,  ap- 
pendices A-C  (ii) 
In  Qreat  Britain. 

512.  Dodge,  Harriet  Hazen.    Survey  of  occupations  open  to  the  girl  of  14  to  16 

years.    Boston,  Mass.,  Girls  trade  education  league,  1912.    39  p.    8**. 

''This  survey  is  designed  especially  to  meet  the  numerous  inquiries  of  teachers,  vocatloDal 
counselors,  and  social  workers  as  to  what  the  girl  can  do  who  seeks  wage  earning  in  the  earliest 
years  in  which  the  law  allows  her  to  engage  in  it"— Pref. 

513.  B astern  manual  training  asBooiation.    Conimittee  on  handwoiic  for 

girls.    Report.    In  iU  Proceedings,  1905.    Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Published  by 

the  Association,  1906.    p.  82-90. 
Domestic  science,  laundry  work,  cookery,  etc 

514.  Harrisburgy   Pa.    School  board.    Special   committee   to   investigate   the 

matter  of  introducing  sewing  into  the  schools.    Report.    In  Hi  Annual  report, 
1909.    Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Star  printing  company,  1909.    p.  101-16. 

Questionnaire  sent  out  to  120  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  p.  114-16;  tabulated  repUei, 
p.  111-13. 

515.  HUdreth,  Helen  B.    Four  months  in  a  girls'  trade  school.    Vocational  educa- 

tion, 1:  305-15,  May  1912. 

Describee  school  at  New  Britain,  Conn.  Answen  many  perplexing  questioDs  that  freqaently 
arise  among  those  interested  in  definite  plans  looking  to  the  opening  of  courses  for  gtrls. 

516.  Laselle,  Mary  A.  and  Wiley,  Katharine  E.    Vocations  for  girls,  with  an 

introduction  by  Meyer  Bloomfield.    Boston,   New  York  [etc.]  Houghton 

Mifflin  company  [1913]    x,  139  p.    12*». 

<'The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  to  young  girls,  and  those  responsible  for  the  goidanoe  of  giris, 
some  definite  information  as  to  conditions  of  work  in  the  more  common  vocations." 

517.  Ijyon,  Otto.    Die  fortbildungaschule  fCkr  mfldchen;  vortrag  auf  dem  8  deutschen 

fortbildungsBchultage  in  Stettin  am  1  Oktober  1905  .  •  .  Leipzig,  B.  Q, 
Teubner,  1906.    24  p.    4^ 
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518.  HeOlauflin,  Isabelle.    Vocational  training  for  girls.    Education,  31:  523-26, 
April  1911. 

619.  Manihall,    Florence    M.    The    industrial    training    of    women.    American 

academy  of  political  and  social  science.  Annals,  33:  119-26,  January  1909. 
Shows  the  necessity  of  Industrial  education  for  women.  Says:  "Not  only  are  unskilled  girl 
workers  stunted  in  their  growth  physically  and  intellectually,  but  circumstances  which  make  this 
possible  too  often  result  in  a  still  more  serious  situation.  The  closed  door  of  opportunity  ahead, 
the  wage  usually  too  small  to  ftimish  the  bare  neoessitieB  of  life,  and  the  apathy  resulting  ftx>m 
monotonous  labor  prevent  the  cultivation  of  any  ethical  sense  and  tend  to  make  girls  careless 
and  reckless  regarding  their  moral  standards." 

520. Industrial  training  for  women  .  .  .  [Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  Kinmonth 

press]  1907.    59  p.    8^.    (National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial 
education.    Bulletin  no.  4) 

621. Manhattan  trade  school  for  girls.    In  New  York  City.    Department  of 

education.    Fourteenth  annual  report  .  .  .  July  31,  1912.    p.  341-53. 

Among  other  items  of  interest,  contains  statistics  of  the  earning  capacity  of  graduates— 1910-11. 
«  The  majority  of  the  girls  trained  by  the  school  remain  at  their  trade,  while  it  is  common  knowledge 
Chat  untrained  girls  drift  from  one  occupation  to  another." 

622. The  public  school  and  the  girl  wage  earner.    Charities  and  The  com- 
mons, 19:  848-51,  October  5,  1907. 

Emphasizes  the  advantages  of  trade  schools.  Advocates  the  introduction  of  trade  instruction 
into  the  public  school  system.  Shows  by  means  of  graphic  statistics  the  minimum  and  maximum 
wages  of  girls  (ttom  14  to  20  years  of  age)  without  and  with  training. 

623.  Maasadhuaetts.    Bureau   of   labor   statiatics.    Industrial   education   for 

working  girls.    Boston,  1905.    38  p.    (pt.  1  of  Annual  report) 

624.  Mumxn,   Elizabeth  von.    Die  pflichtfortbildungsschule  des  weiblichen  ge- 

schlechts  in  hygienisches  beziehimg  .  .  .  Bonn,  M.  Hager,  1906.    14  p. 

625.  Perkins,  Agnes  F.,  ed.    Vocations  for  the  trained  woman.    Boston,  Woman's 

educational  and  industrial  union,  1910.    28  p.    8^. 
Opportunities  other  than  t^wrhlng  available  for  women. 

526.  Sing,  Saint  Nihal.    Learning  by  doing  at  the  Japanese  women's  university. 

Southern  workman,  37:  273-78,  May  1908. 

527.  Snedden,  David  S.    Problem  of  vocational  education.    Boston,  Houghton 

Mifflin,  1910.    86  p.    8^ 

Discusses  the  relation  of  vocational  training  to  liberal  education;  types  of  vocational  education: 
problems  of  administration,  etc. 

628.  Thum,  WiUiam.    Manu facturing-works  high  school  for  young  women.    Arena, 

39:  303-^7,  March  1908. 
Reprinted  in  his  A  forward  step.    p.  77-88. 

529.  Williams,  A.  8.    Technical  school  in  Naples.    School  review,  13:  398-410, 

May  1905. 

530.  Woolman,  Mary  Schenck.    Private  trade  schools  for  girls.    Charities  and  The 

commons,  19:  839-48,  October  5,  1907. 
Describes  the  work  of  the  Manhattan  trade  school  for  girls,  New  York  City.    Illustrated. 

531. The  relative  value  and  coot  of  various  trades  in  a  girls'  trade  school. 

American  academy  of  political  and  social  science.    Annals,  33:  127-40,  January 

1909. 

Qtves  oorricuhim  of  the  Manhattan  trade  school  for  girls,  New  York  City.  Reviews  status  of 
various  trade  schools  in  this  country— equipment,  budget,  courses  of  study,  etc  Gives  the  wages 
of  those  who  have  been  placed  in  trade,  after  a  course  in  the  Manhattan  trade  school,  showing 
first,  "the  tendency  of  each  worker  to  rise  to  better  positions,  and  second,  the  increasing  wage  at 
entering  the  market  owing  to  improved  methods  of  training  the  workers." 

532. Trade  schools— An  educational  and  industrial  necessity.    Social  educa- 
tion quarterly,  1:  74-79,  March  1907. 
Also  in  Southern  educational  review,  4: 101-^,  October-November  1907. 
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ZVm.  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS. 

533.  Olark,  J.  J.    The  correqxmdence  school:  its  relation  to  technical  educatifln 

and  some  of  its  results.    Science,  24:  327-34 
Exposition  of  methods  employed  and  resolti  obtained. 

534.  Preacott,  Williaxn  B.    Trade  teaching  under  the  auspices  of  the  Typographical 

union.    American  academy  of  political  and  social  science.    Annals,  33:  179-^. 
January  1909. 

XIX.  BACKWARD  AND  DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN. 

535.  Adler,  Bleanor  H.  (md  Marahall,  Serena  G.    Self-support  for  the  handi- 

capped.   Survey,  24:  180-85,  April  30,  1910.    illus. 
Industrial  education  of  cripples. 

536.  Campbell,  Charles  F.  F.    Experiment  station  for  the  trade  training  of  the 

blind.    Boston,  Charities  and  The  Commons,  15:  635-40,  February  3,  1906. 

537.  Clark,  Ida  Hood.    Manual  arts  in  open  air  schools.    School  arts  work,  9:  1045-51, 

June  1910.    illus. 
For  taberooloas  children  of  London  schools. 

538.  Craftsmanship  for  crippled  children.    A  home  school  where  they  are  taught  to 

be  skilled  workers  and  are  made  happy  and  independent.    Craftsman,  9 :  663^-74, 

February  1906. 
Free  industrial  home-aohool,  New  Toik. 

539.  Ooldamith,  Evelyn  May.    Schools  for  crippled  children  abroad.    In  U.  S. 

Bureau  of  education.    Report  of  the  Commissioner,  for  the  year  1909.  Wadi- 

ington,  Grovemment  printing  office,  1909.    v.  1.    p.  503-11. 
Reprinted. 

540.  Holxnes,  Williain  H.    School  (organization  and   the   individual  child  .  .  . 

Worcester,  Mass.,  The  Davis  press,  1912.    205  p.    8''. 

Disoaases  the  value  of  manu-mental  work  in  developing  the  exceptional  child,  Qi;4>ta'  14. 
Ghm>ter  12contain8  useful  information  on  wage  earning  and  after-care  of  mentally  deiactive  chitdrea. 

541.  Maughan,  Elizabeth.    A  domestic  science  course  in  schools  for  the  deaf,    iw 

American  instructors  of  the  deaf.    Proceedings,  1908.    Washington,  Govern- 
ment printing  office,  1909.    p.  106-11. 

Schedule:  p.  110. 

Also  in  American  annals  of  the  deaf,  53:  862-^,  September  1908. 

542.  MlUigan,  L.  E.    The  industrial  education  of  the  deaf,  blind,  and  feeble-minded. 

In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.    Joiumal  of  proceed- 
ings and  addresses,  1909.    p.  885-89. 

"All  the  trades  taught  have  their  educational  value.    Printing  helps  the  pupH  probably  mote 
than  any  other  trade  in  gaining  a  command  of  language." 

543.  National   association   of  the   deaf.    Bureau   of  industrial   statistics. 

Report.    In  iU  Proceedings,  1907.    Hampton,  Va.,  Houston,  Va.,  Houston 
printing  and  publishing  house,  p.  48-62. 

544. . Oommittee  on  induatxial  status  of  the  deaf.    Beport.    In  World's 

congress  of  the  deaf  .  .  .    Proceedings,  1904.    Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  Thraah- 

Sick  printing  co.    p.  190-228. 

Chairman,  Warren  Robinson. 

"A  period  of  ten  years  in  school  ^>pear8  to  give  the  best  avenge  results.    Below  seven  years 
tnsufflelent  In  most  cases." 

645.  Walker,  J.  P.    Industrial  training.    American  annals  of  the  deaf,  50:  98-103, 

January  1905. 
Disousskm:  p.  108-U. 
Industrial  education  of  deaf  giilk 
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XX.  DELINQUENTS. 

546.  Daugherty,  James  8.    The  Illinoifl  state  reformatory  school  of  sheet-metal 

work.    Vocational  education  (Peoria)  1:  22-32,  September  1911.    illus. 

547.  Haney,  James  Parton.    Manual  training  as  a  preventive  of  truancy.    Educa- 

tion, 27:  634-41,  June  1907. 

548.  Harcourt,  Oharles.    (Forbes-Lindaay,  Charles  Harcourt)    Reform  for  the 

truant  boy  in  industrial  training  and  farming.    Craftsman,  15:  436*-46,  Jan- 
uary 1909. 

549.  Kirby,  C.  Valentine.    Craftsmanship  as  a  preventive  of  crime.    Craftsman, 

8:  171-BO,  May  1905. 

550.  Sneddon,  David  S.    Vocations  and  industrial  education  ...    In  his  Admin- 

istration and  educational  work  of  American  juvenile  reform  schools.    New 

York,  Columbia  university,  Teachers  college,  1907.    p.  69-118. 
Bfbliograpby:  p.  117-18. 

551.  Stone,  Seymour  H.    The  Berkshire  industrial  farm.    Charities,  10:  138-41, 

February  7,  1903.    illus. 
Carpentry,  printing,  slojd,  and  shoe  repairing  are  taught  the  bo]rs. 

552.  Taylor,  John  Madison.    Difficult  boys.    Popular  science  monthly,  69:  338-51, 

October  1906. 

553.  Van  Cleve,  O.  L.    The  Ohio  state  reformatory — ^A  study  in  modem  pedagogy. 

Journal  of  pedagogy,  20:  90-100,  Septembei^December  1907. 

554.  Wood,  Bugene.    School  for  boys.    Everybody's  magazine,  13:  435-45,  Octo- 

ber 1905.    illus. 
Ohio  boya*  Industrial  aohooL 

XXI.  NEGRO. 

555.  Armstrong   association,   Philadelphia.     Educational   committee.    Re- 

port.   Industrial  opportunities  for  negroes  in  Philadelphia.    Southern  work- 
man, 40:  419-42,  July  1911.    tables. 
Opportunities  for  industrial  education,  p.  421-28. 

556.  Calhoim  colored  school,  Calhoun,  Ala.    Nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  pnnci- 

pal  .  .  .  1910-11.    Boston,  Geo.  H.  Ellis  co.,    printers  [etc.]    1911.    65  p. 

illus.    16*». 

Presentation  of  industrial  training  of  boys  and  girls.  Boys  taught  agriculture,  blackamithing, 
carpentry,  cobbling,  manual  training,  and  wheelwrigbting. 

557.  Du  Bois,  W.  B.  Burghardt,  ed.    The  negro  artisan.    A  social  study  made 

under  the  direction  of  Atlanta  university  .  .  .  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Atlanta  imiversity 
press,  1902.    viii,  192  p.    8**.    (Atlanta  university  publications,  no.  7)    Cover 

title. 

BfbUography:  p.  v-vli. 

DIsouaMs  among  other  topics  the  ante-bellum  artisan;  economics  of  emancipation:  the  evohitlon 
ci  the  southern  industrial  aahodi  for  negroes;  manual  training;  distribution  of  negro  artisans,  etc 
Contains  also  the  proceedings  of  the  Seventh  conference  Ibr  the  study  of  the  negro  problems,  At- 
lanta university,  May  27, 1902. 

558.  Holt,  Blizabeth  G.    Negro  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Augusta, 

Ga.    Journal  of  home  economics,  4:  315-23,  October  1912. 

559.  Jinks,  John  H.    Manual  training  at  Hampton  institute  and  its  relation  to  the 

trades.    Manual  training  magazine,  9:  200-10,  February  1908.    illus. 
Also  in  Southern  workman,  37:  217-27,  April  1908. 

bGO,  Jones,  Thomas  Jesse.  Relation  of  industrial  education  to  the  economic  prog- 
ress of  the  South.    Southen)  workman,  38:  139-44,  March  1909. 

Reprinted. 

The  relation  of  the  industrial  training  of  negroes  'to  southern  prosperity.  Illustrated  with  graphic 
ftatlstica. 
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561.  The  negro  problem.    A  series  of  articles  by  representative  American  negroes  of 

to-day.    New  York,  James  Pott  A  co.,  1903.    234  p.    8^. 
Contains  a  valuable  paper  on  tndoitrial  adnoation,  by  Booker  T.  Waahington. 

562.  Straton,  John  Beach.    Will  education  solve  the  race  problem?    North  Amer- 

ican review,  170:  785-801,  June  1900. 

563.  Thraaher,  ICax  Bennett.    Tuskegee,  its  story  and  its  work.    With  an  intro- 

duction by  Booker  T.  Washington.    Boston,  Small,  Maynard  &  co.,  1901.    xvi, 
216  p.    illus.    12**. 

564.  Waohin^ton,  Booker  T.    Relation  of  industrial  education  to  naticmal  prpgresa. 

American  academy  of  political  and  social  science.    Annals,  33:  1-12,  January 
1909. 

Lays  partiealar  emphawfa  on  industrial  ednoatSon  of  the  negro.  Describes  ''demomtratiEKi 
terns.''  In  regard  to  manual  training  author  sayi:  "It  is  now  pretty  generally  reoognised  that 
manual  training  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation.  Any  form  of  snhooling  that  merely 
provides  diselpline  and  culture  is  not  sufflcieat."  Adrooates  the  fitting  of  young  men  and  womea 
for  some  definite  vocation. 

565. Successful  training  of  the  negro.    World's  woric,  6:  3731-51,  August  1903. 

illus. 
TusKegee  lusuiute. 

566. Working  with  the  hands.    New  York,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co.,  1904. 

xi,  246p.    8^ 

Describes  methods  employed  at  the  Tuskegee  institute  to  train  skilled  laborem  ic^r'w^iH 
the  value  of  industrial  education  for  negroes. 

567. ed.    Tuskegee  and  its  people:  their  ideals  and  achievements.    New  York, 

D.  Appleton  &  co.,  1906.    xiv,  354  p.    8^. 

Part  I  consists  of  papers  by  the  directors  of  Tuskegee  institute,  describing  the  work,  ete.  Part 
n  is  made  up  of  autobiogra^issof  r^>^"^**",^V*g*v*«ntfTtft1ngatiTim"tiiAfiwMiifc«y<^Bfflnp^i«i|5)^ 
In  later  lifBi 

XXIL  Y.  M.  C.  A.  WORK. 

568.  Educaticmal  activities  for  boys  .  .  .  New  York,  Young  men's  Christian  associa- 

tion press,  1907.    52  p.    illus.    12^ 
Reprinted  fMm  Assodatfon  boys. 
Contains  papers  by  diftoeot  writers  on  vocational  training,  manual  training,  eto. 

569.  Hedge,  George  B.    Association  educational  work  for  men  and  boys  .  .  .  New 

York  &  London,  Association  press    [«1912]    256  p.    8''. 

Describes  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  field  of  vocational  education.  Illustrated  with  m 
diarts  or  graphs:  also  half-tones  showing  the  various  kinds  f  work  in  operation.  Sdneatloi^ 
statisttos  compiled  fMm  Qovemment  and  state  reports:  books  and  perlodioals,  etc 

570.  TowBon»  Charles  B.    The  industrial  outreach  of  the  Y.  M.  G.  A.    Survey,  29: 

524-27,  January  18, 1913. 

Shows  progress  made  hi  vocational  training.  Work  among  the  immigrants,  etc.  Reports  80,000 
industrisl  workers  in  ni^t  plsnsfis.    In  1913,  l,fiOO/NX>  attended  shop  meettDpi    Extenakm  wwk 

571.  Young  xnen'a  Chziatian  aMOcriRtiona.    Educatioxial  department.    Ap- 

prentice schools  .  .  .  [New  York,  Young  men's  Christian  assodatioii  press, 

1908P]    [4]  p.    12^ 
Reprint  fhnn  Information  and  suggestiona. 

XXIIL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

572.  Adrian,  H.  A.    Equal  opportunity  for  all  children.    Western  journal  of  edo- 

cati<m,  13:  305-12,  J\me  1908. 
A  plea  lor  each  chad's  education  to  be  fitted  te  his  ability  and  bent  of  taMdtaiatlon. 

573.  ABinaon,  Franoia  O.    The  cultural  and  the  vocational  in  the  college  cur^ 

riculum.    Education,  32:  284-92,  January  1912. 

Emphasis  laid  upon  the  fBd  that  outture  does  not  nsceewrfly  ezdnde  vocational  training,  whte 
the  latter  may  inchide  onltnn^ 
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574.  BaxrowB,  Alice  Prentiee.    The  dangers  and  possibilities  of  vocational  guidance. 

Child  labor  bulletin,  1:  46-54,  June  1912. 

The  writer  ssjs:  "Is  there  any  reason  wbj  we  shoiild  not  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  EnglandT 
Can  not  we  prevent  the  state  here  from  finding  itself  committed  to  the  questionable  duty  of  finding 
worlc  for  children  who  are  not  prepared  for  it?'' 

676   Report  of  the  vocational  guidance  survey.    In  New  York  City.    De- 
partment of  education.    14th  annual  report,  July  31,  1912.    New  York  [1913] 

p.  385-97.    (Appendix  G.) 

The  Vocational  guidance  survey  was  organised  under  the  auspices  of  a  Joint  committee  of  the 
Junior  league  and  the  Public  education  association.  The  work  upon  which  this  report  is  founded 
was  started  on  September  18,  1911.  The  field  investigation  stopped  on  June  11,  1912.  The  final 
report  is  in  preparation.  The  Vocational  guidance  survey  has  now  become  the  Vocational  educa- 
tion survey,  a  department  of  the  Public  education  association. 

The  survey  was  organized  to  find  answers,  if  possible,  to  the  following  questions:  1.  Why  do 
difldren  leave  school  in  large  numbers  as  soon  as  they  are  foorteeoT  2.  What  becomes  of  themT 
S.  Will  vocational  guidance  aid  themT 

The  investigation  was  based  on  an  intensive  study  of  a  small  group,  sujiported  by  comparison 
with  a  larger  group.  The  large  group  was  made  up  of  the  19,072  children  who  took  employment 
certificates  in  Manhattan  in  1911.  The  intensive  work  was  done  In  PnbUo  schools  8,  96,  41,  and 
8  in  District  9,  and  Public  schools  76, 74,  and  82  in  District  13. 

Three  investigators  interviewed  children  who  ^>pUed  for  working  jMipen  fh>m  September, 
1911,  to  June,  1912.  The  children  were  first  interviewed  in  school;  thai  the  investigator  visited 
their  homes  before  they  left  school,  and  again  at  the  end  of  two  to  five  months  to  find  out  what 
had  happened  to  them  in  their  work.  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-eeven  visits  were 
made  to  this  group  and  327  records  secured.  The  total  number  of  cases  dealt  with  was  095.  The 
total  number  of  visits  was  2,203.  From  liiese  children  and  their  families  information  was  secured 
as  to  why  they  left  school,  the  income  of  the  famUy,  the  plans  for  work,  and  e^>eriaioe  in  work. 

•pywyintntn  pressurs  was  fbund  to  be  the  least  potent  and  the  least  frequent  oanae  for  children 
leaving  school  to  go  to  work.  Meed  for  training  in  the  trades  is  very  important  Children  should 
not  be  blindly  guided  into  Jobs.  Miss  Barrows  thinks  that  there  are  no  Jobs  for  children  under 
16  that  they  ought  to  take. 

676.  Boston.    Supeiintendent  of  public  achools.    Boeton  public  schools.    Annual 
report  of  the  superintendent.    Boston,  Printing  department,  1910.    157  p. 
plates.    8^.    (School  document  no.  10,  1910) 
Exhibiting  especially  situation  with  regard  to  vocational  education  and  vocational  direction. 

577.  Burks,  J.  D.    Democracy  in  education.    Elementary  school  teacher,  8:  130-42, 

November  1907. 

An  argument  for  the  introduction  of  vocational  training  into  the  public  schools.  Shows  that 
the  loss  of  pupils  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  is  due  to  the  iU-adaptation  of  our  educational 
organization.  Concludes  that  adequate  provision  for  vocational  training,  beginning  at  about  the 
sixth  year  of  school,  would  tend  to  prolong  the  school  life  and  increase  the  vocational  efficiency 
of  the  great  mass  of  children. 

Also  in  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  addresses  and  pro* 
oeedings,  1907.    p.  787-96,  with  different  titte. 

578.  Butler,  Elizabeth  Beardsley.    Training  in  salesmanship.    Jn  A^  Saleswomen 

in  mercantile  stores,  Baltimore,  1909.    New  York,  Charities  publication  com- 
mittee, 1912.    p.  159-73. 

Appendix  B.— What  the  schools  can  do  to  tnia  girls  for  work  in  department  stores,  by  Mra 
Ludnda  W.  Prince,  p.  187-03.  Appendix  C— Salesmanship  classes  in  the  stora  of  Hale  brothers, 
San  Francisco,  p.  200-5. 

579.  Butler,   Nicholas  Murray.    Vocational   preparation   as  a  social  problem. 

Educational  review,  45:  289-97,  March  1913. 

Address  before  the  educational  committee  of  the  Conuiercial  dub,  of  Chicago,  111.,  December 
14, 1013.  Writer  says:  "To  use  existing  industries,  whether  they  be  thoee  of  the  fmn,  those  of 
the  shop,  or  those  of  the  ftetory,  as  schools  of  apprenticeship,  observation  and  training  while  the 

formal  instruction  goes  on  side  by  side  for  the  one  or  two  years' period  provided— thto  is  the  easential 
point  in  the  whole  matter." 

680.  Chancellor,  Williain  E.    The  genuine  democracy  of  the  unique  school  system 

of  BufbJo.    American  school  board  journal,  46:  9-14,  53-^,  March  1913. 

The  city  of  Buftalo,  N.  Y.,  has  10,000  mechanics  working  in  iron  and  in  steel  and  5,000  printen. 
A  remarkable  work  is  being  aooomplished  by  the  public  sobooli  In  Tooattooal  training,  emphtsli 
being  put  upon  the  particular  trades  in  vogue  in  the  city. 
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681.  City  dnb  of  Ohioago.    Repc^  on  vocational  training  in  Chicago  and  in  otte 

cities.    By  a  Sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on  public  educaticm,  1910-lL 

Chicago,  Published  by  the  City  club  of  Chicago,  1912.    xiii,  316  p.    8*. 

Committee  oonalsted  of  Q.  H.  Mead,  E.  A.  Wreidt,  and  W.  J.  Bogan.  Report  in  four  aeetioBi. 
The  flrat  lection  oontaina  the  reoommendatione  of  the  committee;  the  second  preaeots  oooskknble 
information  aboat  achools;  the  (hird  giyee  facts  concerning  buatneeB  ooHeges  and  wftmrMg^fai 
■cIiooIb;  the  foorth  diecoaeee  the  results  of  tests  made  on  boys  vlio  left  school  to  go  to  wwk  as 
soon  as  the  law  allowed,  regardless  of  their  advancement  in  the  grades.  Boys  were  examined 
with  regard  to  their  ability  in  simple  arithmetic,  civics,  history,  and  English  compositkn.  Teits 
showed  that  the  boys  were  very  deficient  in  these  stadies. 

The  Conmiittee  recommends  "a  plan  worked  out  in  some  detail,  of  a  type  of  school  In  whick 
half  of  the  time  in  the  seventh  and  ei^th  grades  may  be  given  to  vocational  wort:,  while  dahag 
theother  half  of  the  school  time  we  are  oonfldont  that  m  mnnh  i»^n  hAy««wmp|tfh^  tn  ^hM^m^^^mnk^ 
studies  as  is  accomplished  to-day.  We  recommend  for  these  vocational  grades  a  school  day  e( 
six  hours  instead  of  the  present  five  hours  and  a  rearrangement  of  the  time  gfveo  to  different 
iubJeotB. 

"Our  great  contention  is  that  vocational  training  be  introduced  into  our  school  system  as  aa 
eaeential  part  of  its  education— in  no  illiberal  sense  end  with  no  intention  of  separating  out  a  dssi 
of  workingmen's  children  who  are  to  receive  trade  training  at  the  exixmse  of  academic  training.'' 

In  commenting  on  this  report,  the  Elementary  school  teacher  for  January,  1913,  saya  (p.  MP): 
**The  conclusions  to  which  this  committee  comes  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  which  underiis 
the  Massachusetts  plan  and  to  those  which  Mr.  Cooley  presents  in  hie  report  to  the  Comnuidsl 
dub  of  Chicago.  The  position  defended  in  the  present  report  is,  however,  so  typically  Amerkan, 
so  clearly  feasible  as  a  school  program,  and  so  simple  to  put  into  operation  as  contrasted  witii  the 
plan  of  special  and  separate  schools,  that  it  is  certafaily  worthy  of  oareltil  oonsideratlon  before  any 
other  course  Is  adopted." 

682.  Cooley,  Edwin  Grant.    The  adjuBtment  of  the  school  syBtem  to  the  dianged 

conditions  of  the  twentieth  century.    In  National  education  association  oi  the 
United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1900.    p.  404-10. 

Discussion:  p.  410-15. 

Also  in  Educational  bi-monthly,  4:  1-11,  October  1, 1900. 

583. The  need  for  vocational  schools.    Educational  review,   44:  433-50, 

December  1912. 

A  report  to  the  Educational  committee  of  the  Commercial  dub  of  Chicago. 

''It  is,"  says  the  writer,  ''plainly  impossible  to  provide  in  the  preeent  system  of  elementaiy 
and  seoondaiy  schools  the  instruction  reconunended.  Separate  schools  are  neceeeary  whose 
equ^ment,  corps  of  teachers,  and  board  of  administration  must  be  in  the  closest  possible  relatioa 
to  the  occupation." 

584.  The  problem  of  establishing  vocational  schools.    School  and  home 

education,  32:  214-19,  February  1913. 

"  If  sel^preservation  through  the  training  of  the  character  of  the  future  dtisen  is  the  Justlflcatioo 
for  spending  public  money  for  schools,  the  state  must  enter  the  entire  field  of  vocational  edooatloa, 
and  must  provide  for  a]l---the  artisan,  the  professtonal  man,  the  farmer,  and  the  merchant." 

Writer  says  that  such  schools  should  be  "separate,  independent,  compulsory  day  sdiooiB, 
supported  by  special  taxes,  carried  on  usually  in  q>eoial  buUdings."  They  should  be  adminleterad 
by  q>eoial  boards  of  practical  men  and  women,  and  taught  by  men  trained  in  the  vocations.  There 
should  be  the  closest  possible  ooKiperation  between  the  school  and  the  factory,  etc 

585.  Crawohaw,  F.  D.    Manual  arts:  public  school  manual  arts  an  agency  for  voca- 

tional education.    Madison,  Published  by  the  board,  1912.    17  p.    8^.    (Wb- 
consin.    State  board  of  industrial  education.    Bulletin  no.  6) 

Suggested  ixMsIbilities  for  grammar  grade  adjustment  Specialization  in  the  high  school,  sle. 
Bays:  **  Put  the  q>eoial  work  followed  by  the  pupfl  in  hie  senfor  year  under  the  sopervfaion  of  the 
leaders  in  the  industry  repressnted."  But  the  executive  heads  in  the  school  system  must  remaio 
in  general  control. 

686.  OrosweU,  J.  O.    The  one  thing  needful.    Educational  review,  37:  142-59, 

February  1909. 

"If  our  schools  create  this  vocational  atmoephers  even  fn  the  culture  studies,  great  ftrnpfors* 
ments  must  follow  ....  Under  no  vooatiooal  ideal  of  school  instruction  could  the  absurd  piop»> 
sttfon  m^tuf^iti  itaelf  that  every  child,  in  ovary  public  school,  must  study  every  suh^eot.'' 
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587.  Daldn,  W.  8.    Vocational  education  for  men  in  service.    Vocational  education, 

2:  89-109,  November  1912. 

"Summarises  the  efforts  which  hare  been  put  forth  by  munsroas  corporations  and  other  large 
employers  of  labor  to  supply  deficiencies  in  public  education." 

588.  Davis,  Jesse  B.    Vocational  and  moral  guidance  through  English  composition. 

English  journal,  1:  457-65,  October  1912. 

589.  Dean,  Arthur  D.    Fimctions  of  a  state  board  of  education  in  the  establish- 

ment of  forms  of  special  education.    Pennsylvania  school  journal,  59:  315-19, 
January  1911. 

580.  Vocational  education;  a  reprint  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Education 

department,  submitted  January  1910.    Albany,  New  York  (State)  Education 
department,  1910.    26  p.    S"". 

591. Vocational  schools.    Albany,  N.  Y.,  1912.    29  p.    8*. 

Technical  education,  domestic  economy  and  agricultural  education  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
Reprinted  from  New  Yo^  (State)  Education  department    8th  annual  report 

592.  Downer,  Hairy  E.    The  boy  and  his  job.    Davenport,   Iowa.    The  Con- 
temporary club,  1911.    32  p.    8**. 

503.  Dutton,  Saxnael  Train.    The  relation  of  education  to  vocation.    Educational 

review,  12:  335-47. 

Treats  of  the  narrow  bounds  of  early  school  education;  development  of  commercial  prosperity; 
schools  backward  in  reoogniiing  the  scientific  trend  of  the  times.  Discusses  the  deficiency  in  manual 
training;  trade  schools,  eta 

594.  and  Sneddon,  David  (Samuel).    Administration  of  vocational  educa-       y 

tion.    In  their  The  administration  of  public  education  in  the  United  States.  (/ 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1908.    p.  404-25. 

References:  p.  434-26. 

595.  Eaton,  J.  Shixlej.    Education  tor  efficiency  in  railroad  service.    Washington, 

Government  printing  office,  1909.    159  p.    8^.    (U.  8.  Bureau  of  education. 
Bulletin  no.  10,  1909) 

Discusses  the  apprentioe^iip  system;  vocational  railroad  schools;  higher  education  for  railioad 
careers,  etc.  Appendices  contain  statistics  of  railway  apprenticeship;  and  the  educational  and 
yniUan  work  on  European  railroads. 

596.  Flexner,  Mary.    A  plea  for  vocational  training.    Survey,  22:  650-55,  August 

7,1909. 
Based  on  a  study  of  1,000  children  who  left  school  to  work. 

597.  Fooa,  Charles  S.    [Report  on  Vocational  training]    In  Reading,  Pa.    Board 

of  school  controllers.    Minutes,  1909.    p.  34-72. 

Also  in  Reading,  Pa.  Board  of  education.  Bi-ennial  report,  1907-1M9.  Reading;,  Pa.,  Eagle 
book  and  Job  press,  1900.    p.  514-60. 

Answers  to  questionnaire  from  100  cities:  p.  626-50. 

598.  Forbush,  William  Byron.    Vocational  training  and  guidance.    In  Ins  The 

coming  generation.    New  York  and   London,  D.  Appleton  and  company, 

1912.    p.  136-60. 

A  brief  bat  good  review  of  the  sabjeot  Contains  graphic  statistics  of  the  German  system  of 
indostrial  education.    References:  p.  150.  > 

599.  Fnxnej,  OaUej.    Education  with  an  aim  to  service.    Vocational  review, 

2:  299-317,  March  1913. 
Describes  work  of  the  Albany  (N.  T.)  vocational  schools.    Dhistrated. 

600.  Gkiylor,  G.  W.    Elimination  and  vocational  training.    Psychological  clinic, 

6:  69-73,  May  15,  1912. 

601.  Gillette,  John  Honii.    The  sociological  warrant  for  vocational  education. 

American  journal  of  sociology,  14:  219-32,  September  1908. 
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602. Vocational  education.    New  York,  Cincinnati  [etc.]    American  book 

company  [•1910]    vii,  303  p.    12**. 

Author  Mts  out  in  summary  form  the  development  of  yocfttional  training  and  its  many  manifesta- 
tions in  modem  and  contemporary  life  and  thought. 

603.  Goodwin,  Edward  J.    The  present  status  of  public  education.    In  New  York 

(State)  University  convocation,   1908.    Albany,  University  of    the  state  of 
New  York,  1909.    p.  75-89.    (Education  department.    Bulletin  no.  443,  March 

15,  1909) 

Discussion:  p.  SIMM. 

"The  diilerentiation  ...  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  school  year  should  be  threefold.  It 
should  provide  (1)  shopwork,  (2)  suitable  instmctton  in  boslneaB  sul^eots  and  (3)  foreign  langnagi 
study." 

604.  Gont,   Harold  E.    An   educational   revolution.    North   American   review, 

189:  372-85,  March  1909. 
Advocates  vocational  training. 

605.  Guatafton,  Lewis.    A  new  taak  for  the  public  schools.    Vocational  education, 

1: 145-58,  January  1912. 

A  statement  of  some  of  the  fundamental  princ^les  which  must  control  the  devdopment  of  voe» 
tional  education. 

606.  Haney,  James  Parton.    Vocational  training  and  trade  teaching  in  the  public 

schools.    Philadelphia,  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science 
[1909]    23-32  p.    4°.    (Publications  of  the  American  academy  of  political 

and  social  science,  no.  570) 

Reprinted  from  the  Annals  of  the  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science  for  January, 
1900. 

**  While  trade  .  .  .  teaching  as  such  can  not  be  advocated  for  the  immature  pupils  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  preparatoTf  voeationai  traMng  must  come  to  be  seen  as  a  necessacgr  preliminary  to  the 
devdopment  of  what  may  be  termed  the  cUmtele  of  the  trade  schooL" 

607. Vocational  work  for  the  elementary  schools.    Educational  review,  34: 

335-46,  November  1907. 

Considers  the  necessity  of  offering  some  fonn  of  vocational  training  in  the  elementary  school, 
and  recommends  that  for  certain  schools  a  modified  form  of  the  Gouxse  of  study  be  arranged  to  penult 
vocational  training  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years. 

608.  Hanusy  Paul  Hexiry.    Vocational  education.    In  New  Jersey  state  teachen* 

association.    Annual  report  and  proceedings,  1907.    p.  78-89. 

The  need  of  industrial  schools  to  supplement  the  public  schools,  offering  a  course  of  four  yean; 
with  evening  instruction  for  men  and  women  already  engaged  in  the  trades. 

609.  James,  Edmund  Janes.    Vocational  training  and  its  future.    Vocational 

education  (Peoria)  1:  1-9,  September  1911. 

"Business  men  can  do  an  immense  amount  to  stimulate  and  help  this  dievelopment,  greatly  to 
the  benefit  not  only  of  the  young  feUows  who  are  going  into  business,  but,  above  aU,  to  the  ooai- 
munity." 

610.  Kane,  Thomas  TranUin.    The  maintenance  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  in  a 

state  university  in  competition  with  professional  and  technical  colleges  in  the 

same  institution.    In  National  association  of  state  universities.    Transactioni 

and  proceedings,  1910.    Hamilton,  Ohio,  Republican  publishing  company  [1910] 

p.  120-39. 
Discussion:  p.  189— M. 

611.  Kerschensteiner,  Georg.    Three  lectures  on  vocational  training  .  .  .  De- 

livered in  America  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  sodety  for  the  promotion 
of  industrial  education.    Chicago,   Published  by  the  Commercial  club  of 

Chicago,  1911.    52  p.    S"". 
The  fundamental  principles  of  continuation  schools,  p.  l-16w 
The  organisation  of  the  coqtlnuation  school  in  Munich,  p.  17-40L 
The  technical  day  trade  schools  in  Germany,  p.  30-42. 
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ican review  of  reviews,  45:  449-56,  April  1912. 
Argues  that  vocational  training  is  not  opposed  to  culture.    Reviews  the  situation  in  this  country. 

619.  Miller,    William    T.    Vocation  teaching.    Atlantic    monthly,     104:  644-47, 

November  1909. 

620.  Monaghan,   J.   C.    Vocational  training  and  the  manufacturer.    American 

school  board  journal,  39:  6-7,  September  1909. 

621.  Morrison,  Henry  C.    Vocational  training  and  industrial  education.    Educa- 

tional review,  36:  242-^54,  October  1908. 

"  So  far  as  industrial  education  seeks  to  be  a  more  efficient  means  of  social  betterment,  so  far  will 
it  be  welcome;  .  .  .  so  far  as  it  involves  a  tendency  to  stratify  American  sodety,  it  must  be  held 
to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions." 

622.  Moulton,  I«eonard  B.    A  course  in  salesmanship.    School  review,  20:  56-^9, 

January  1912. 
Methods  pursued  in  the  Boston  high  school  of  commerce. 

623.  Mowry,  Duane.    Vocational  or  cultural  education — ^which?    The  Amherst 

idea.    Education,  32:  373-76,  February  1912. 

Declares  that  spedaliiation  in  education  is  one  of  the  necessities  in  this  work-a-day  world,  but 
we  should  not  forget  that  mere  speciaUxation  is  not  the  whole  of  the  educational  field.  Commends 
the  Amherst  idea. 

624.  Mlinsterberg,  Hugo.    Vocation  and  learning.    University  City,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.,  The  Peoples  university  [1912]    289  p.    12^ 

An  analysis  of  the  demands  made  by  the  various  vocations,  considering  not  merely  the  tech- 
nical requirements,  but  especially  the  deeper  inner  demands  of  our  occupations  and  professions. 
In  addition  to  a  presentation  of  general  principles,  the  following  vocations  are  individually  ana* 
lysed:  Engineer,  ftmner,  business  man,  teacher,  domestic  workar,  secretary,  librarian,  journalist, 
physician,  lawyer  and  politician,  architect 
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625.  Huflsey,  H.  B.    Education  and  pay  ci  head  and  hand.    Educational  rernow, 

42:  450-64,  December  1911. 
Advocates  Tooatlooftl  tniniiig  and  gaidanoB, 

626.  New  York  (State)  Education  department.    Vocatianal  8cho(^.    In  iCi 

Annual  report,  1909.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  State  education  department,  1910. 
p.  517-41. 

Reprinted. 

Scfaookorganlitd  imder  the  law  of  1006,  p.  68& 

627.  Page,    Carroll    S.    Vocational    education.    Speech  .  .  .  delivered    in    the 

Senate  of  the  United  States,  June  5,  1912,  on  Senate  bill  3,  to  co-operate  with 
the  states  in  encouraging  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industnea, 
and  home  economics  in  secondary  schools,  etc.  Washington,  Govemmeot 
printing  office,  1912.    134  p.    8*".    ([U.  S.]  62d  Cong.,  2d  sees.  Senate.    Doc 

845) 

Diwoases  proriiionfl  of  the  MIL  Bmphaiisea  tha  Importanoe  of  Tooational  adocatloo.  Says 
"It  is  a  question  which  wHI,  in  my  Judgment,  settle  in  great  measure  the  quality  of  oar  mti— ptfcj|> 
In  the  generation  upon  which  we  are  now  entering.  It  is  a  question  which  wHI  profoondly  aflact 
the  cost  of  our  food  supply  as  well  as  the  amount  which  our  workcis  may  earn  with  wUdi  to  meet 
that  hitler  cost  of  living  which  is  upon  us.  It  is  a  question  whidi  involTes  appcopriatlaoa  frem 
the  National  treasury  aggregating  nearly  $l5fiOOfiOO  annually.''  ...  "I  bettere  I  Tolce  the  senti- 
ment of  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  the  more  thougfatlti]  educators  and  pubttdsts  of  our  land  to-day, 
who  give  It  as  their  opinion  that  the  ourrleulum  of  the  elementary  or  graded  school  is  largely  impno- 
tloable  and  does  not  lit  for  the  great  struggles  of  lif^  that  are  before  them  the  98  percent  of  our  boys 
and  girls  who  never  pass  beyond  the  eight  grades." 

The  appendix  oontains  Indocaemants  of  the  Page  bill  from  prominent  edncators,  edltota,  aad 
public  men. 

628.  Pazaons,    Frank.     Choosing  a  vocation.     Boston,   Houghton   Mifllin    co., 

1909.    165  p.    8^. 
Oontains  valuable  suggestions  for  the  teacher  In  upper  grades  and  high  sehoolB. 

629.  Proaaer,  Charles  A.    Massachusetts  state-aided  vocational  schools.    In  Massa- 

chusetts. Board  of  education.  75th  annual  report  .  .  .  January  1912.  Bos- 
ton, 1912.    p.  48-65.    (Public  document  no.  2) 

The  movement  for  vocational  trainfaig  has  spread  rapidly  in  ICassachnsetts  stnoa  tha  first  law 
giving  state  aid  and  encouragement  to  praotioal  training  was  passed  in  1906.  Says  the  report: 
"In  the  year  1007-^,  6  schoob  gave,  through  day  or  evening  classes,  training  in  4  ocoupatioais  to 
about  1,400  persons.  During  the  last  sehod  year  there  were  21  schoob  instructing  almost  6^ 
persons  throu^  day,  part-time,  and  evening  dasses,  fitting  for  more  than  50  oooopatioos  withhi 
more  than  16  distinct  Industries.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  for  the  present  school  year,  1911-13, 
there  wlU  be  a  total  registration  of  more  than  7,000  puplb  in  not  less  than  40  stat»«lded  vooatioosl 
schoob." 

Give  interesting  statbtieal  diagrams  showing  the  growth  of  state-aided  vocational  sdioob;  in- 
vestment and  expenditures  of  schoob;  and  industries  for  which  training  b  given,  as  follows:  paint- 
ing, stoneworking,  textiles,  agriculture,  Jewelry,  bookbinding,  printing,  electrical  working,  h<|h 
power  machine  work,  millinery,  dressniaking,  household  arts,  motive  power,  metal  workhc 
and  woodworking. 

630. Oiganisaticm  and  administration  of  state-aided  vocational  scho^.    Ik 

Massachusetts.  Board  of  education.  75th  annual  report  .  .  .  January  1912. 
Boston,  1912.    p.  137-88.    (Public  document  no.  2) 

CoNTUiTS.— I.  What  b  a  state-aided  vocational  schooL  II.  The  establishment  of  state-aided 
vocational  schoob.  m.  The  administration  of  ipcatlonal  schools.  IV.  Courses  of  study  and 
methods  of  instruction. 

Appendloes  1  and  2  oontatai  data  oonoeming  legislation;  Appendix  4,  "Infdrmatlon  r^ardinf 
the  approval  of  the  qualiflcationsof  teachers  In  the  state-aided  vocational  schools  of  ManaohusettB," 
p.  183-68. 

631.  Biohniond,  Sada  Foute.    The  vocational  school.    Progressive  teacher,  IB: 
35-36,  April  1912. 
An  acoount  of  tha  first  vocational  public  school  started  in  tha  South,  at  Memphis^  TwtL 
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632.  Bigliter,  Leonard  and  oiher$.     Educational  survey  preparatory  to  organization 

of  vocational  education,  by  Leonard  Righter  .  .  .  Social  phases  of  industrial 
life  and  vocational  guidance,  by  Robert  J.  Leonard.  With  an  introduction  by 
Frederick  G.  Bonser.  New  York  city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university, 
1913.    64  p.    diagrs.    8®.    (Teachers  college  record,    vol.  XIV,  no.  1) 

Bibliograpby:  p.  43. 

The  author  of  the  first  paper  describee  t&e  maimer  in  which  the  surrey,  used  for  many  purposes 
at  the  present  time,  may  be  adapted  to  educational  purposes,  especially  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
school  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community.  The  second  paper  emphasizes  the  need 
for  the  development  in  the  schoob  of  a  kno^n^edge  of  Industrial  conditions  and  the  importance  of 
industries  in  the  national  life. 

633.  Boberts,  Arthur  W.    The  basis  of  an  efficient  education — Culture  or  vocation. 

School  review,  15:  353-74,  May  1907. 
Argument  against  too  eaily  diff^entiation  for  Tocational  training. 

634.  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Board  of  education.    Vocation  courses.    In  its  Annual  re- 

port, 1910.    p.  116-32. 

635.  Shields,   Thomas   Edward.    Survey   of   the   field.    [Vocational  education] 

Catholic  educational  review,  5:  139-56,  February  1913. 

Discusses  especially  the  report  of  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Cooley,  advocating  a  separate  system  of  vo- 
cational schools.  The  author  does  not  approve  of  adding  a  special  tax  to  the  heavy  burden  the 
people  are  now  bearing  In  order  that  vocational  schools  may  be  built.  He  claims  that  ''If  in- 
dustrial schools  are  to  be  erected  and  equipped,  the  financial  burden  of  so  doing  should  evidently 
be  borne  by  the  interests  that  would  profit  most  by  such  a  system  of  schools." 

636.  Snedden,  David  S.    The  combination  of  liberal  and  vocational  education. 

Educational  review,  37:  231-42,  March  1909. 
Presents  three  methods  of  oembining  vocational  with  liberal  education,  and  analyses  same. 

637. Debatable  issues  in  vocational  education.    Vocational  education,  2: 1-12, 

September  1912. 

Gives  "a  few  of  the  problems  of  vocational  education  with  reference  to  which  tben  is  now  needed 
fuller  analysis,  discussion,  and  experimentation." 

638.  The  practical  arts  in  liberal  education.    Educational  review,  43: 378-86, 

kprH  1912. 

states  that  "in  praetioal  arts  tffthing  the  place  for  drfll,  systematic  approach,  and  approxi- 
mation of  Journeyman's  standards,  ii  In  the  vocational  sohooL" 

639.  The  problem  of  vocational  education.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  company  [1910]  vi,  86  p.  12^.  (Riverside  educational  mono- 
graphs, ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

A  concise  but  comprehensive  survey  of  present  conditions  and  prospects.  Discusses  definitions 
of  a  liberal  education;  the  need  of  vocational  education;  state  support,  types,  and  pedagogical  divi- 
sions of  vocational  education.  Treats  of  the  relation  of  vocational  education  to  manual  training, 
fyroblem  of  women  in  Industry,  and  a  variety  of  related  topics.  Dr.  Snedden  is  a  recognised 
authority  in  this  important  educational  field. 

640.  Springfield,  Haas.     School  board.    The  vocational  school.    In  its  Report, 

1909.     p.  27-31. 

641.  Tolman,  William  H.    Social  engineering;  a  record  of  things  done  by  American 

industrialists  employing  upwards  of  one  and  one-half  million  of  people.  With 
an  introduction  by  Andrew  Cam^e.  New  York  &  London,  McGraw-Hill  book 
company,  1909.    viii,  384  p.    8®. 

Discusses  among  other  topics  vocational  education,  p.  367-1^.  Shows  what  the  various  mannlK>* 
turing  companies  have  done  to  further  the  education  of  employees. 

642.  TXnited  States.    Congreaa.    Hooae.    Committee  on  agxiooltore.    Voca- 

tional education.  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  agriculture  ...  on 
H.  R.  23581.    April  23-26,  1912.    Washington,  Qovemment  printing  office, 

1912.    152  p.    8*». 
John  Lamb,  chairman. 
Treats  of  technical  education,  domestic  economy,  and  agricultural  education. 
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643. Senate.    Committee  on  agzioolture  and  forestry.    Voci- 

tional  educaticm.  Hearings  helore  the  Committee  on  agriculture  and  foreetry  . . . 
April  12  and  13, 1910,  on  the  bill  (S.  4675)  to  co-operate  with  the  states  in  en- 
couraging instruction  in  agriculture,  the  trades,  and  industries  .  .  .  Waking- 
ton,  Government  printing  office,  1910.    82  p.    8^. 

644. Committee  on  agriculture  and  forestry.  Vocational 

education.    Report  of  the  Committee  .  .  .    United  States  Senate  ...  on 

Senate  bill  3  .  .  .    Washington,  Govemment  printing  office,  1912.    75  p.    8^ 

[62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Senate.    Bept.  405] 
Caleodar  no.  348. 

645. Committee  on  agriculture  and  forestry.  Vocatiooal 

education.  Report  of  the  subcommittee  .  .  .  United  States  Senate,  Sixty- 
second  CVmgresB,  on  Senate  bill  3  .  .  .  Washington,  Govemment  printing 
office,  1912.    71  p.    S**. 

646.  Warriner,  B.  C.    Industrial  and  vocational  training  in  the  public  schools,    in 

Michigan.    Superintendent  of  public  instruction.    Annual  report,   1909-10. 

Lansing,  Michigan,  Wynkoop  Hallenbeck  Crawford  co.,  state  printers,  1910. 

p.  14-21. 
Reprinted.    10  p.    8*.    (Bnlletiii  no.  2, 1909) 

647.  Weaver,  B.  W.    The  vocational  adjustment  of  the  children  of  the  public  schools. 

Hi^  school  teachers  associaticm  of  New  York  City  [1910]    12  p.    8"". 

648.  Weeks,  Bath  Mary.    The  people's  school.    A  study  in  vocational  training. 

Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1912]  208  p.  12**. 
(Riverside  educational  monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzallo) 

BibUogfftpby:  p.  195-202. 

CoifTBNTS.— 1.  Foreword.  2.  The  hand  of  iron.  3.  The  public  school  4.  A  achotA  for  the 
plain  man.  5.  Trade  education  and  the  woman.  6.  In  the  country.  7.  Trade  education  and 
organised  labor.  8.  Trade  education  and  socialism.  9.  Foreign  trade  schools,  la  Ameneac 
experiments.  11.  The  type  of  trade  school  needed  in  the  United  States.  12.  Choosing  a  TocatteL 
13.  Conclusion.    14.  Bibliography  oo  elementary  vocational  education. 

649.  Wooley,  Helen  T.    Child  labor  and  vocational  guidance.    Child  labor  bulletin, 

1:  24-37,  June  1912. 
Oiyes  some  interesting  schedules  of  the  industrial  history  of  childran. 

COMMBRCB. 

650.  Boston,  Mass.    Bnaineas  men's  advisory  committee.    Reports  regarding 

the  Boston  school  of  commerce,  1909,  1910. 
F.  P.  Fbh,  chairman. 
Traveling  scholarships  to  South  America  and  Central  America,  Germany  and  Belgium. 

651.  Brandon,  Bdgar  Swing.    Commercial  education  [in  Latin  America]    In  kU 

Latin-American  universities  and  special  schools.  Washington,  Government 
printing  office,  1913.  p.  94-103.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Bulletin  no. 
30,  1912) 

652.  Brett,  George  P.    The  need  of  commercial  education.    Independent,  72: 

728-30,  April  4,  1912. 

The  author  says  that "  for  the  children  of  our  cities,  about  90  per  cent  of  whom  leave  school  si 
about  the  age  of  U  and  enter  business,  commercial  education  is  vitally  necessary." 

653.  Fee,  Ira  B.    Business  coune  for  hi^  schools  of  smaller  cities.    American 

school  board  journal,  45:  15,  October,  1912. 

654.  Great  Britain.    Foreign  office.    Germany.    Report  on  conmiercial  instruc- 

tion in  Germany  .  .  .  London,  Printed  for  H.  M.  Stationery  office,  by  Har- 
rison and  sons,  1904.  109  p.  8*^.  ([Parliament.  Papers  by  command]  Gd. 
2237.    No.  619  miscellaneous  ser.    Diplomatic  and  consular  reports) 
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655.  Hoxzlok,  Gheeaman  A.    Meaning  and  practice  of  commercial  education.    New 
York  &  London,  Hie  Macmillan  company,  1904.    xv,  378  p.    12**. 

B«leot  bibliognphy:  p.  360-70. 

"Hie  klDd  of  ednoatkm  urged  in  this  book,  it  is  believed,  will  teech  men  the  meaning  of  bastneas 
and  laiae  oommefoe  above  narrow  oommeroialism.  Commerce  we  most  have.  Two  main  sooroes 
0  ithe  book  are  tbe  annomioemente  and  reports  of  schools  and  expressions  from  business  men  and 
students  of  education." 

Curricula  set  f^xrth  in  appendix. 

656. and  other».    The  proper  place  in  American  education  for  instruction  in 

commercial  and  industrial  subjects.  In  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory 
schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.    Proceedings,  1905.    p.  11-36. 

657.  Hooper,  Frederick  and  Ghraham,  James.    Commercial  education  at  home 

and  abroad  .  .  .    London  &  New  York,  Macmillan  and  co.,  ltd.,  1901.    xv, 

267  p.    illus.    12*». 

Discusses  materials  for  a  scheme  of  commercial  education  for  Great  Britain,  also  suggested 
curricula  for  all  grades  of  educational  institutions.  Contains  chapter  oo  commercial  education 
on  the  Continent,  and  the  position  in  the  United  States  in  1901. 

658.  James,  Edmund  J.    Commercial  education.    In  Education  in  the  United 

States.  A  series  of  monographs,  ed.  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  New  York 
[etc.]  American  book  company,  1910.    p.  655-703. 

Shows  the  evolution  of  commercial  education  in  this  oountry,  beginning  with  business  colleges, 
etc.,  to  the  introduction  of  commercial  subjects  into  the  public  high  schools.  Qivee  courses  of 
study  and  statistics  oi  schools. 

659.  Michigan  political  adence  association.    Convention  of  educators  and  busi- 

ness men,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  February  5-7,  1903.  Ann  Arbor,  1903.  vii,  229 
p.  8^.  (Publications  of  the  Michi^fan  political  science  assbciation.  v.  5,  no. 
2,  June  1903) 

Discusses  every  phase  of  the  subject. ,  Among  other  things  the  character  of  instruction  in  his- 
tory, economics,  mathematics,  statiijtf6s,  accounting  and  law  needed  by  students  in  commerce. 

660.  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.    Department  of 

business  education.   Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1912.    p.  1031-93. 

Contains  valuable  papers  on  training  in  salesmanship;  high  school  commercial  courses;  business 
organization,  etc. 

661.  New  England  high  school  commercial  teachers'  association.    Report  of 

the  ninth  annual  convention  .  .  .  held  at  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass., 
October  21, 1911.    34  p.    4^ 

Contains:  L  A.  J.  Meredith:  The  professional  and  technical  training  of  eommerdal  teachers, 
p.  6-0.  2.  W.  A.  Hawkins:  Bread  and  butter  education,  p.  10-12.  3.  A.  E.  Holmes:  What  a 
business  man  expects  of  his  stenographer  and  bookkeeper,  p.  13-10.  4.  W.  M.  Cole:  Some  con-' 
notations  of  teaching  for  business,  p.  20-24. 

662.  Thompson,  F.  V.    The  commercial  high  school  and  the  business  community. 

School  review,  18:  1-11,  January  1910. 

The  work  of  the  Boston  business  men's  advisory  committee,  organised  1906,  in  connection 
with  the  Boston  high  school  of  commerce,  and  its  traveling  scholiu^hips  or  students. 

663.  United  States.    Bureau  of  education.    Commercial  education  in  Switzer- 

land. In  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1902.  Washington,  Gov- 
ernment printing  office,  1903.    p.  837-55. 

Gives  historical  review;  status  of  existing  status  of  commercial  schools,  with  corrioula^eto. 
Illustrated. 

664.  TTniverslty  of  the  state  of  New  York.    Cmmnercial  education  in  high 

schools  .  .  .  Albany,  University  of  the  state  ot  New  York,  1903.  127  p.  8^. 
(College  department  .  .  .  Bulletin  23) 
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HOUSEHOLD  BCONOMT. 

665.  Andrews,  Benjamin  B.    The  schoob  of  household  and  induBUial  arte,  Teadh 

en  college.  Columbia  univenity  quartwly,  12:  387-407,  S^tember  1910. 
illufl. 

666.  Arnold,  Sarah  Louiae.    The  Sargent  induBtiial  school;  a  flucceBsful  experi- 

ment in  industrial  training.    Survey,  24:  32-39,  April  2,  1910. 

Sdiool  is  located  At  Matteawan,  N.  Y.  Foanded  and  developed  by  Mis.  Wintbrop  Bargmt  b 
1878.  Central  pmpuae  of  adiool  is  "to  proylde  essent^  instniotton  in  the  arts  and  indistifci 
bfiionging  to  home  makiog."    GlTes  prognunme  of  dasses,  etc 

667.  Gongi^   intexnational   d'enaeignement  minager.    Ist   Friboorg,    190S 

...  Fribourg,  les  29  et  30  septembre  1908.    Fribouig,  Suisse,  1908-1909.    2  t. 

8*». 
OOMixiiTS.— L  Rapports  avant  le  Coogrte.    1908.— IL  Gompte  rendu  des  Brtwnoes     1900. 

668.  Cooley,  Anna  X.    Domestic  art  in  woman's  education,  for  the  use  of  those 

studying  the  method  of  teaching  domestic  art  and  its  place  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum.   New  York,  C.  Scribner's  sons,  1911.    xi,  274  p.    tables.     12^. 

"Refcrenoes  for  study"  at  tb*e  end  of  most  of  the  chapters. 

"A  selected  bibliography  of  books  helpful  in  the  study  of  the  yartoos  phases  of  domesCie  art^ 
p.  309-74. 

669.  Frank,  Lonia.    L 'Education  domestique  des  jeimes  filles;  ou.  La  formation  des 

mifes.    Paris,  Larousse  [1904]    xxiv,  547  p.    illus.    8*. 

Deals  Witt  domestic  education  in  an  countries;  types  of  schools,  etc  An  elaborate  proentatioB 
of  the  subject. 

670.  Fuller,  Alice  M.    Housekeeping  and  household  arts  .  .  .  Manila,  Bureau  of 

printing,  1911.    178  p.    illus.    8**. 
A  manual  intended  for  girls  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Philippine  islands. 

671.  Great  Britain.    Board  of  education.    Special  reports  on  educational  sub- 

jects. V.  15  [16,  19]  School  training  for  the  home  duties  of  women  .  .  . 
London,  Printed  for  H.  M.  Stationery  office,  by  W3rman  d  sons,  limited,  19(^7. 
3  V.    illus.,  plans,  tables,  diagrs.    8®.    ([Parliament.    Papers  by  command] 

Cd.  2498,  2963,  3860) 

Contains  bibliographies. 

Part  I  discusses  the  scheme  of  public  education  in  the  United  States,  with  history  and  derdop- 
ment  of  domestic  science  teaching.  Takes  up  in  detail  the  methods  of  teadilng,  equipment,  ear* 
rloula,  etc,  in  state  sdiool,  elementary  and  secondary;  and  in  private  institutions.  DtmaOm 
social  agendes  for  the  promotion  of  domestic  sdence  instruction.  Part  n  is  an  elaborate  presenta- 
tion of  house-wifery  instruction  in  state-supported  schools  in  Belgium.  Part  in  treats  of  the 
domestic  training  of  girls  in  Germany  and  Austria. 

672.  Harvey,  Lorenzo  Daw.    A  school  for  home  makers.    Jn  U.  S.  Bureau  of  edu- 

cation.   Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1911.    v.  1,  chap,  viii,  p. 

313-29. 

Describes  work  at  the  Stout  sdiod  for  teachers  of  domestic  sdence  and  art,  Menomonie,  Wk. 
Outlines  course  of  study. 

673.  Henaohel,  H.    Hauswirtschaftliche  schiilanlagen.    Das  schulhaus,  14:  479-87, 

Heft  11, 1912. 
Describes  domestic  science  equipment  In  a  German  schod.    Wdl  illnstrated  by  photographs. 

674.  Influence  of  industrial  arts  and  sciences  upon  rural  and  city  home  life.     H 

National  education  association  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings 

and  addresses,  1909.    p.  63^-43. 

COMTSMTS.— (A)  From  the  standpoint  of  domestic  sdenoe  [by]  Mrs.  SUen  H.  RiQhard8.-<B) 
From  the  standpoint  of  economic  interests  [by]  A.  Salisbury. 

675.  Kinne,  Helen.    Equipment  for  teaching  domestic  science.    Boston,  Whit- 

comb  &  Barrows,  1911.    v,  96  p.    illus.    8®. 

Estimates,  descriptions,  and  suggestive  lists  given  for  complete  equipment  for  instructian  la 
domestic  sdenoe. 

676.  HoU-Weiaa,  Augnata.    Les  ^coles  m^nag^tres  a  I'^tranger  et  en  France  .  .  • 

Paris,  A.  Rousseau,  1908.    xzvi,  344  p.    illus.    8^. 
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677.  Mlinsterberg,  Hugo.    The  college  and  the  household  sciences.    Good-house- 

keeping, 56:  40-48,  January  1913. 

Advocates  household  coones  in  colleges  and  onlveiBities,  and  shows  the  insistent  demand  tor 
sadi  instractian. 

678.  Bsvenhill,  Alice,  ed.    Household  administration,  its  place  in  the  higher  educa- 

tion of  women  .  .  .  New  York,  H.  Holt  and  company,  1911.    x,  324  p.    illus. 

Contains  papers  by  noted  wiiten  on  the  subject  of  domestic  sdenoe.  Introdactioo.  by  Catherine 
Schiff,  is  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  woman's  position  in  the  family. 

XXIV.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

679.  Bninot,  H.  P.    Technical  education  in  France.    In  U.  S.  Department  of  com- 

merce aixd  lahor.  Daily  consular  reports,  no.  2178,  Fehruary  8, 1905.  Wash- 
ington, Government  printing  office,  1905.    8  p.    8°. 

Reviews  the  vocational  and  trade  schools  of  Fnmoe.  Olves  cuiricula,  sources  of  inooine,  admin- 
istrative methods,  types  of  teachers,  etc 

680.  Buatioo,   Ouido.    L'educazione   vocazionale    e    la    scuola.    Desenzano,    F. 

L^ati  e  c,  1909.    16  p.    8**. 

681.  ConBuinerB'  league  of  Conneoticut.    A  glance  at  some  European  and  Ameri- 

can vocational  schools  for  children  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Hart- 
ford, the  Consumers'  league,  1911.    64  p.    front.,  pi.    8**. 

682.  Cooley,  Edwin  Q.    Vocational  education  in  Europe.    Report  to  the  Chicago 

commercial  club.    Chicago,  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  sons  co.,  1912.    347  p.    illus. 

8^ 

''This  report  andertakes  to  describe  some  of  the  typical  vocational  schools  observed  by  the 
author  during  his  year  in  Europe.  The  major  part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  educational 
institutions  of  Germany.  Some  special  institutions  in  Austria  and  Switzerland  are  described 
oo  account  of  their  relations  to  the  general  problem  of  vocational  education." 

683.  HyUa,  E.    Die  verwicklichimg  der  arbeitschulideen  in  elementarunterricht. 

Pfidagogische  warte,  20:  13-18,  January  1,  1913. 

Urges  that  teaohera  consider  careftally  the  vocational  sdiool  Idea  as  a  special  field  of  oppoi^ 
tunity  in  the  elementary  schocds. 

684.  Manny,  Frank  A.    A  German  contribution  to  education  ior  vocation  and 

citizenship.    School  review,  16:  154-61,  March  1908. 

685.  Mittenzweh,  L.    Die  berufswahl.    Leipzig,  Diirr,  1910.    xv,  217  p.    8**. 

686.  Nabel,  Eugene.    The  schools  of  Switzerland.    Educational  foundations,  23: 

96-101,  180-84,  297-300,  October,  November  1911,  January  1912. 
Contains  a  brief  aooonnt  of  the  Swiss  sodetiee  for  promoting  oomnMrdal  education. 

687.  Bathmann,  C.  O.    Vocational  training  in  Germany.    Educational  founda- 

tions, 23:  155-70,  228-39,  November,  December  1911. 
A  discussion  of  the  continuation  schools  of  Germany— commercial,  agricultuial,  etc. 

688.  United  States.    Bureau  of  education.    The  Prussian  system  of  vocational 

schools  from  1884  to  1909.  In  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1910. 
Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1910.    v.  1.    p.  301-43. 

A  r6sum6  of  the  third  report  of  the  Royal  Prussian  state  Industrial  office,  1909.  (Verwaltungs- 
bericht  des  KOniglich  Preusslschen  Landesgewerbeamts.  BerUn,  Carl  Heymanns,  1910.  436  p. 
tables) 

Oiyes  an  historical  review,  followed  by  detailed  accounts,  atatiatlcal  and  textual,  of  the  rarloos 
classes  of  schools  which  constitute  the  system  considered. 

689.  Ware,  Fabian.    Educational  foundations  of  trade  and  industry.    New  York, 

D.  Appleton  &  co.,  1901.    8*. 

Describes  vocational  systems  of  Germany  and  France.  Shows  how  these  countries  have  en- 
oooraged  the  educational  foundations  for  trade  and  industry. 
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XXV.  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCB. 

090.  Bader,  PaoL    Die  au^be  der  schule  bei  der  benifswahl  und  steUeiiTermitt- 
lung  der  jugendlichen.    Archiv  fOr  pftdagogik,  1:  129-38,  December  1912. 
Deocrlbet  oonent  attempts  ftt  yooatlonal  goidanoe  in  ooonectioii  wl^  Oemiaa  aohooli. 

691 .  Bloomfleld,  Meyer.    Vocational  guidance.    In  National  education  asBodation 

of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1912.    p.  431-36. 

BImws  what  has  been  acoompliehed  in  Bottoo.  Rerltwa  the  aitoatko  throoghoot  the  ooontry. 
Emphasises  the  fact  that  thoasands  of  diOdren  drop  out  of  school,  thrm^h  n^  aftrpyrmffr  isiasun, 
to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  law  pennits.    See  also  Surrey,  3lhl8i-68,  May  8, 19U. 

692. Vocational  guidance  of  youth.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Hooghton, 

Mifflin  company  [1911]  124  p.  12^.  (Riverside  educational  monogn^^hs,  ed. 
by  H.  Suzzallo) 

"While  making  no  pretense  towards  a  oomprdieBsive  anatyals  or  flaal  definltloD  of  ways  sad 
means,  it  will  perfonn  an  invahiable  office  in  drawing  attentioa  to  the  great  need  of  work  In  ttii 
Held,  in  clearing  up  misconceptions,  in  guarding  against  dangerous  pttiyis,  and  In  p^'^g  tiie 
way  towards  practical  possibilities."— Surrey,  36:  404,  June  14, 19U. 

693.  Beaton,  Haas.    Conmuttee  on  voeational  direetion.    Report.    In  Boston 

public  schools.    Annual  report  of  the  superintendent,  July  1910.    p.  147-^. 

(Appendix  6) 
Qialnnan,  Qeorge  A.  Tynsr. 
See  also  Annual  report  of  the  superintendent,  December  Ifll. 

694.  Brooks,  Stratton  Duluth.    Vocational  guidance.    School  review,  19:  42-60, 

January  1911. 

The  work  of  the  Boston  rocatlon  bureau  and  Public  schools  Tocatloo  direotkn  committee,  the 
High  sdiool  of  commerce,  and  Trade  school  for  giriL 

695.  Davis,  Jesse  B.    Vocational  guidance.    A  function  of  the  public  school  and 

its  ^yplication  to  the  commercial  department.  In  Journal  of  the  Michigan 
schoolmasters'  club.  46th  meeting,  held  in  Ann  Arbor,  March  29-April  1, 1911. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Published  by  the  club  [1911]    p.  119-28. 

Author  made  a  study  of  631  boys  in  the  hi^  school  of  Grand  Rapids,  MidL  Qfwm  outUnes  of 
a  oottfse  of  study  and  discusses  the  ftmotloii  of  the  Tocatkm  bureau.  He  says:  *'The  ooomiarelal 
oottfse  should  be  the  largest  department  In  the  modem  hi^  schooL" 

696. Vocational  guidance  in  the  hi^  school  and  its  application  to  tiie  church 

and  Sunday  school.    Religious  education,  7:  110-18,  April  1912. 
A  system  of  ▼ocational  guldaaoe  In  use  in  the  Central  high  school  of  Grand  Rapids,  Micfa. 

697.  Biggs,  Annie  L.    Bedrock.    Education  and  employment,  the  foundation  of 

the  Republic.    Detroit,  Mich.,  Social  center  publishing  co.  [1912]  x,  70  p.    8^. 
Based  on  the  proposition  that  a  bureau  of  employment  should  be  established  in  oonnection 
wi^  each  and  erery  educational  institution  throughout  the  country. 

698.  Blgh  school  teaehexs'  association  of  New  York  Oity.    Year-book,  v.  5, 

1910-1911.    142  p.    8*. 

Contains  papen  on  ▼ocattonal  guidance  in  the  hi^  sdiools  of  New  Tsfk,  p.  17-35;  final  repect 
of  the  subcommittee  on  a  preparatory  course  for  boys  enterlag  ooomiereial  life,  p.  86-lOS. 

699. Choosing  a  career;  a  circular  of  information  lor  boys.    New  York,  Stu- 
dents' aid  committee  [1909]    22  p.    8^. 
700.  CSioosing  a  career;  a  circular  of  inlonnation  for  girls.    New  York,  Stu- 
dents' aid  committee  [1909]    26  p.    8^. 

701. Students'  aid  committee.    Directing  young  people  in  the  choice  of  a 

vocation.    [Brooklyn,  N.  Y.]    Printed  tor  the  Students'  aid  committee  [1910] 
16  p.    8*. 
702.  Hatohinson,  T.  Herbert.    Vocational  guidance.    Associatian  seminar,  20: 
427-52,  June  1912;  21:  9-27, 46-60,  October,  November  1912;  21:  84-101,  Decem- 
ber 1912;  128-47,  January  1913. 
Bibliography:  p.  14fr-47. 

Gives  evidence  of  the  nsesssity  of  training  for  effloieooy,  and  points  out  the  need  and  tanpor> 
tance  of  Tooatiooal  guklanee. 
Ft.  8  deals  with  the  hkteffy  of  TooatioBal  guidanoa. 
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703.  Keeling,  Fredezie.    The  labor  exchange  in  relation  to  boy  and  girl  labour. 

London,  P.  S.  King  it  son,  1910.    76  p.    12''. 
Bfblfocrapliy:  p.  7^-7tt. 

704.  Knox,  George  Plait.    How  should  the  school  system  contribute  to  an  intelli- 

gent choice  of  vocation  on  the  part  of  the  pupilP    In  National  education  asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1912.    p. 

417-26. 

Urges  the  vtliie  of  prapanUfla.  Tbto  pnptntkm  ahookl  both  precedo  and  follow  the  choloe 
ofTOcatkm. 

705.  Lewis,  E.  B.    Studies  in  vocational  guidance.    School  and  home  education, 

32:  135-38,  212-14,  247--51,  December  1912;  February,  March  1913. 

A  ftady  of  the  employment  found  hy  4,386  children  who  left  the  sohooli  of  St.  Louie  and  took 
employment  oertiflcstee. 

706.  Lord,  Bverett  W.    Vocational  direction,  or  the  boy  and  his  job.    In  National 

child  labor  committee.    Proceedings  of  6th  annual  conference,  Boston,  Jan- 
uary 13-16, 1910.    New  York,  1910.    p.  73-85. 

"Boys  find  themselyes  in  their  vocations  as  the  resolt  of  custom,  heredity,  proplnqnity,  or 
accident  far  oftener  than  through  deliberate  and  oonadons  choice."  Advocates  vocational  foid- 
anoe. 

707.  McKeever..  iraiiazQ  A.    Assisting  the  boy  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation.    Man- 

hattan, Eans.,  1909.    15  p.    S*". 
Reprinted  ftom  the  Industrialist,  v.  36,  no.  41,  Jmie  26, 1909. 

708.  National  conference  on  vocational  guidance.    First.    Boston,  November 

15-16,  1910. 

Under  auspices  of  the  Boston  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  Vocation  bureau  of  Boston.  Forty- 
five  cities  sent  delegates.  Manufacturers,  workmen,  business  men,  social  workers,  and  educators 
participated  in  the  discussions. 

The  activities  of  vocational  cuidanoe,  as  outlined  at  this  oonferenoe,  are  as  follows:  First,  giving 
inlbrmation  about  vocations  in  general  and  about  opportunities  for  work  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  also  concerning  opportunities  for  receiving  vocational  instructUm.  The  second  group  relates 
to  children,  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  transition  from  school  to  work,  and  advising  as  to  the 
Importance  of  wise  chokse  between  temporary  employment,  however  remunerative,  and  positions 
which  offer  opportunity  for  advancement.  The  third  group  relates  to  the  guidance  and  sym- 
pathetic counseling  of  the  young  worker  subsequent  to  his  entry  into  his  new  duties.  A  fourth 
group  looks  to  the  establishment  of  vocation  bureaus  for  the  collection  of  information  about  oppor- 
tunities for  bo3rs  and  girb  In  the  trades  and  stores,  as  well  as  the  provision  for  vocational  training, 
and  the  dassiflcatlon  of  this  information  in  forms  available  for  ready  reference. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  that  ultimately  this  function  should  be  taken  over  by  the  public 
schools. 

See  Survey,  25:  819-20,  November  26,  1910  (Bloomfleld,  Meyer)  also  School  revisw,  19:  57-02, 
January  1911  (Leavitt,  F.  M.) 

TOrfl  Second.    New  York,  October  23-26, 1912. 

Topics  discussed:  Placement;  FoDow-up;  Study  of  occupations;  SeholyshJps;  Vocational  anal- 
ysis; Opportunities  for  vocational  training;  Methods  of  vocational  direction;  and  Relation  of  vdo^ 
tlonal  guidance  to  the  employer. 

Reviewed  at  length  by  W.  T.  Bawden,  hi  Vocational  education,  i:  200-17,  January  1913.  On 
the  subject  of "  finding  Jobs  for  boys  and  girls,''  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  those  participating 
In  the  discussion  was  "in  btvor  of  making  every  effort  to  retain  children  under  16  in  school,  in  order 
to  train  them  for  more  skilled  occupations." 

The  following  definite  questions  regarding  vocational  training  in  the  schools  were  raised  by  the 
oonferenoe: 

"Shall  industria  Jtraining  aim  to  fit  ohildren  for  particular  trades,  or  shall  it  educate  them  in 
elementary  processes  and  underlying  priociplesf 

"Shall  it  begin  early  In  the  child's  school  life,  or  at  the  age  of  fourteen  when  so  many  now  break 
away  ftom  the  prescrtt>ed  cunicuiumf 

'Shan  it  be  grafted  on  the  present  elementary  courses,  or  be  taught  in  separate  instltutlons7 

'Can  Industry  be  prevented  fh>m  compelling  the  schools  to  give  Just  enough  training  to  meet 
industry's  immediate  needs,  and  no  more 

'^  Is  It  advisable  to  raise  the  compulsory  school  age  two  years,  or  with  the  curriculum  In  its  present 
state  is  this  simply  prescribing  a  larger  dose  o  something  already  seen  to  be  Inadequate  and 
unsuitable? 
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"On  the  other  hand,  wffl  raising  the  age  limit,  by  throwing  back  upon  the  schools  thooaands  if 
boys  and  giris  who  now  go  to  woric  as  soon  as  they  can,  force  the  schools  to  a  quicker  adjostamt 
•f  education  to  needs?  " 

It  was  declared  to  be  fundamentally  wrong  "that  any  untrained  child,  wttfaont  knowledge  of 
Industrial  prooeeses  or  skill  in  the  use  of  tods,  whose  aims  are  vague  and  aptitudes  unknown, 
should  be  allowed  to  work.  It  is  an  aggravation  of  this  wrong  to  allow  such  a  oh&d  to  take  ajob 
which  win  not  supplement  previous  education,  or  open  the  way  to  sldU  and  tadependenoeL  Tet 
ehfldren  are  gobig  Into  Just  sooh  work  to-day.  Therafore,  we  are  but  tolerating  an  fntolaribls 
situation  when  we  accept  school  and  industry  on  this  basis  and  try  to  put  each  IndMdiial  into  the 
best  job  available  for  him.  Our  task  Is  twofold. '  We  must  reoonstroBt  our  system  of  edoeatian 
so  that  it  win  fit  youth  for  the  work  which  it  win  have  to  do;  we  must  also  study  the  proeeaaea  and 
needs  of  industry  so  thoroughly  that  every  ohild  shall  have  the  maximum  of  information  on  whioii 
to  base  his  choice  of  work.  Then,  perhaps,  we  must  go  even  fsrther  and  reorganise  Industry  ia 
such  a  way  that  it  wiU  hold  positive  cultural  values  for  those  who  devote  to  It  their  itall  energis 
of  mind  and  body." 

An  excellent  r^sum^  of  the  oonfemoe  is  contained  in  Survey,  29:  235-28,  November  2S,  1912. 
One  of  the  subjects  under  discussion  was  "Why  children  leave  schodL"  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  ascertain  why  so  many  ehfldren  Isave  school  as  soon  as  the  law  permits.  Tbe  8arv^ 
commenting  upon  this  says: 

"A  recent  hiqulry  of  the  Federal  Government  o^idnoted  in  six  dties  proceeded  upon  the  basis 
that  any  family  which  had  a  per  capita  income  of  less  than  $1.50  a  week  would  need  outside  assist- 
ance to  keep  its  children  in  schooL  It  was  found  that  in  25  per  cent  of  the  £24  famnug  studied 
the  Income  was  below  this  amount,  and  it  was  therefore  concluded  that  25  per  omt  of  the  ehfldren 
in  this  group  left  school  because  of  'eoonomfe  pressure'  within  the  home.  Findings  d  the  Voca- 
tional guidance  survey  of  New  York  (now  called  the  Vocatkinal  education  survey  and  a  part 
of  the  PubUc  education  association)  whfch  oorroboratad  this  study  were  made  pnblio  for  the 
first  time  at  the  conference." 

710.  Prosser,  C.  A.    Practical  arts  and  vocational  guidance.    Manual  training  maga- 

zine, 14:  209-21,  February  1913. 

An  interesting  presentation  of  the  subject  of  vocational  guidance.  Shows  the  importaooe  of 
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Discusses  situation  in  England,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Advocates  the  part 
time  system  and  evening  continuation  schools  as  a  substitute  for  i^prenticesh^ 

777.  MassaohuBettB.    Bureau  of  statistics  of  labor.    The  apprenticeohip  sys- 

tem.   Part  I,  Annual  report  for  1906.    Boston,  1906.    86  p.    8^. 

Replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  employers  and  officers  of  trade  unions  in  Massachusetts  regard- 
ing status  of  apprenticeship,  its  regulation,  condition,  restriction  of  numbers,  and  vahie  for  training 
wurkiuen. 

778.  Scott,  J.  F.    Apprenticeship  under  the  English  guild  qnrtem.    Elementary 

school  teacher,  13:  180-88,  December  1912. 

Describes  i^prentioeship  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 

779.  Stratton,  O.  F.    Rising  industrial  problems:  the  new  apprenticeship.    Engi- 

neering magazine,  34:  401-13,  December  1907. 

Indicates  that  the  attitude  of  trade  unions  is  hostile  to  attempts  to  recruit  hidostrlal  workers 
through  trade  schools,  but  that  they  prefer  and  encourage  shop  training. 

780.  Tirrell,  Winthrop.    Summer  apprenticeship  in  the  Boston  hig^  school  of  com- 

merce.   School  review,  19:  34-41,  January  1911. 

The  scheme  devised  by  the  Boston  business  men's  advisory  committee. 

781.  Warner,  W.  B.    The  apprenticeship  question  of  to-day.    Iron  age,  81:  1786-87, 

June  4,  1908. 

782.  Wright,  Oarroll  D.    The  apprenticeship  system  in  its  relation  to  industrial 

education.  Washington,  Crovemment  printing  office,  1908.  116  p.  8^. 
(U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin  no.  6,  1908) 

List  of  references:  p.  87-93. 

Describes  certain  ways  In  which  the  desired  combinatkm  of  schooling  and  apprentioeBhip  may 
be  eflected,  as  exhibited  by  experience  in  a  fsw  of  our  leading  industrisi. 

HALF-TIMS  COURSB. 

783.  [Freeport  (111.)  half-time  factory  co-operative  work  for  high  schools]    American 

educational  review,  30:  520-21,  August  1909. 

784 .  Biggina,  Milton  P.    Plan  of  a '  *  half-time  "  schoc^.   American  society  of  mechan- 

ical engineers,  21:  646-78. 

One  of  the  fhst  papers  to  indicate  a  feasible  plan  whereby  boys  could  attend  school  part  of  a  day 
and  work  in  a  factory  the  remainder  of  the  working  day. 

785.  Kelley,  Mn.  Florence.    Part-time  schools.    Child  labor  bulletin,  1:  106-12, 

June  1912. 

"We  oem  not  ftra  to  yoong  girls  and  boys  eight  hours  of  stnpaljring  work  and  tbenaaTe  them  for 
an  Intellignnt  oitiianship  by  adding  evening  school  work  to  that.  Uoannotcoooeivab^besuffl- 
denUy  recreational." 
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786.  Schneider,  Herman.    Pitftial  time  tnde  edioolB.    In  American  academy  <tf 

political  and  social  science.    Annals,  33:  50-^,  January  1909. 
RooomiiMnds  a  broad  jdan  of  co-opentkni  between  the  poblie  flchoob  end  the  ladustilw. 

787.  Stockbxid^,  B.  P.    Half  time  at  school  and  half  time  at  woriL.    Worid'siraik, 

21:  14265-75,  April  1911. 

Describes  the  oo-opsrmtive  education  plm  of  the  Unirentty  of  fjnrftmafl,  whkh  U  woikiac  wtb 
the  industrial  plants,  the  libraries,  the  schools,  and  other 


XZVm.  CONTmUATION  SCHOOLS. 

788.  Bookwalter,   Alfred  G.    Continaation  wwk— educatioa  for  the  induetrial 

worker.    Charities  and  The  commons,  19:  856-61,  October  5, 1907. 

INsoosses  the  varkias  types  of  eontlanation  schools— oorreqMndenee;  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  prtrate,  eie. 

See  also  Boston  pobUe  sdioois.  CIrcnIar  of  information  relatinc  to  erenlng  and  eonttanatisn 
sdMois.    Boston,  lOlZ    p.S7-65. 

789.  Ohioago.    Board  of  edncation.    Continuation  schools.    In  its  Report,  1909. 

p.  86-90. 

*'The  snperintendent  reports  that  In  his  opinion  the  work  of  the  oontimiatian  sduob  wit  not 
be  sueoessfltal  unless  the  merohants,  the  manuhntuieis,  and  the  worUngmen  of  the  dty  lend  their 
asslstanoe    Sehools  of  thb  kind  must  be  thoroaghly  practioaL"   p.  87. 

790.  OindnziatL    [Board   of   edneation]    Continuation  schools.    In  its  Annual 

report,  1909.    p.  65-68;  1910.    p.  70-74.    table. 

791.  Ck>oley,  Bdwin  G.    The  continuation  school.    American  school  board  journal 

45:  11-59,  August  1912. 
Shows  the  need  of  a  new  type  of  school  in  our  edneatianal  system   the  Tocatlonal  oontkmatisn 


792.  Datton,  Saronal  Train  and  Snedden,  DaTid  (Samael)    Administiation  of 

evening  and  continuation  schools.    In  their  The  administration  of  public  educa- 

tion  in  the  United  States.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1908.    p. 

480-91. 
Reforenoes:  p.  40L 

793.  Hanua,  Paul  Henry.    Industrial  continuation  schools  for  boys  and  girls  from 

fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.    In  New  York  state  teachers'  aasociatiim.   Pro- 
ceedings, 1906.    p.  31-34. 

Schools  in  Switserland,  Qermany,  and  Frsnoe.  Cites  the  grave  need  for  similar  sehools  hi  the 
United  St8«es. 

794.  Jonea,  Arthur  J.    The  continuati<Hi  school  in  the  United  States.    Washington, 

Government  printing  ofllce,  1907.    157  p.    8®.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 
Bulletin  no.  1, 1907) 

BlhUogii^hy:  p.  14fr-M. 

Advocates  the  need  of  such  sehools  hy  statistlos  showing  the  r^iid  deelfaie  of  school  attendaaee 
after  the  age  of  industrial  worth  is  reached.  It  indtoates  briefly  how  much  more  extensive  and  ea> 
dent  German  and  English  schools  of  thb  type  are  than  our  own.  The  work  of  many  typical  Ameri- 
can schools  is  described,  and  Anally  the  place  and  purpoae  of  the  continnatian  sdiool  In  our  system 
of  education  are  defined. 

795.  Keraohenateiner,  Georg.    The  fundamental  principles  of  continuaticm  schools. 

In  his  Three  lectures  on  vocational  training  •  •  •  Publidied  by  the  Commercial 
club  of  Chicago,  1911.    p.  1-16. 
Also  hi  School  review,  10:  16»-n,  March  1911. 

796.  Leavitt,  Frank  H.    The  continuation  school:  Cincinnati's  examines.    Voca- 

tional education,  2:  218-34,  January  1913. 

A  comprehensive  review  of  the  work  accomplished  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Author  says  these 
■ehools  **ftimi8h  the  best  ilhistratioBS  of  this  type  of  educational  eihrt  tobe  fwmd  fa  the  country." 
The  sehools  cen  he  grouped,  for  purpose  of  study,  as  "evening  aohoeii,*'  ^'vobmtary  '*^**-t***— 
idiOQis"  and  "compulsory  oontinuation  schools." 
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797.  Massachusetts.    Commission  on  industrial  sdueation.    Industrial  con- 

tinuation BchoolB  for  male  commercial  employees,  Munich.  Boston,  Wright  & 
Potter  printing  co.,  state  printers,  1907.    12  p.    8°.    (Its  Bulletin  no.  2) 

The  subjects  of  izistruction  indude  arithmetic,  exchange,  booUceeping  and  aoooimts  curmt, 
oommercial  correspondenoe  and  reading,  commercial  geography  and  the  study  of  goods,  lilb  and 
citizenship,  stenography,  and  penmanship.  Under  the  head  of  goods, "  the  individual  raw  products 
and  the  manubctured  articles  are  considered  as  regards  their  source,  manufacture  and  qualities." 

798.  Reber,  Louis  E.    Industrial  and  continuation  schools,  their  foundation,  organi- 

zation, and  adjustment  to  the  life  of  the  community.  Madison,  Published  by 
the  board,  1912.  18  p.  8*.  (Wisconsin.  State  board  of  education.  Bulletin 
no.  5) 

Reviews  work  accomplished  in  other  cities— Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Cleveland,  cte.— and 
emphasises  the  need  of  industrial  education. 

The  writer  says:  "In  Wisconsin,  as  elsewhere  in  this  country,  the  greatest  pretttU  need  is  for 
the  continuation  school.  .  .  .  Wisely  vocationalized  public  schools  and  well-organixedcontinuatioa 
schools  wHl  do  much  toward  dignifying  all  occupations,  and  thus  will  create  contented  and  h^ypy 
classes  where  discontent  now  frequently  exists. 

XXIX.  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

799.  Balfour,  Graham.    Continuation  schools.    In  Imperial  education  conference. 

Report,  1911.    London,  Printed  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1911.    p.  183-95. 

Discussion:  p.  195-201. 

800.  Cooley,  Edwin  G.    The  Scottish  system  of  continuation  schools.    Vocational 

education,  1:  225-42,  March  1912. 

Shows  the  thorou^lmeaB  with  which  the  Sootch  have  undertaken  the  work  of  vocational 
education. 

801.  Great  Britain.    Board  of  education.    Report  of  the  Consultative  committee 

on  attendance,  compulsory  or  otherwise,  at  continuation  schools.    London. 

Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1909.    2  v.    672  p.    F**. 
Qiainnan,  Arthur  H.  D.  Achland. 
I.  Report  and  appendicea.    n.  Summaries  of  evidence. 
Compulsory  continuation  adiools,  p.  136-88. 

802.  London.    County  council.    Bducation  committee.    Report  on  eight  years 

of  technical  education  and  continuation  schools  (mostly  evening  work)  in  two 
parts.  Presented  to  the  education  committee  on  the  11th  December,  1912 
.  .  .  Ix)ndon,  James  Truscott  and  son,  ltd.  [1912]    120  p.    F®. 

Two-thirds  of  the  children  of  London  who  leave  the  elementary  whools  enter  unskilled  occupa- 
tions. Report  says  that  the  great  weakness  of  the  evening  schools  is  the  instability  of  attendance. 
ICr.  Bray,  in  bis  memorandum  on  the  subject,  declares  that  nothing  but  compulsion  will  success- 
ftiUy  cope  with  the  40,000  ineffectivei. 

803.  Sadler,  Michael  Bmest,  ed.    Continuation  schools  in  England  and  elsewhere; 

their  place  in  the  educational  system  of  an  industrial  and  commercial  state. 
Manchester,  University  press,  1907.  xxvi,  779p.  tab.  (fold.)  (Publications 
of  the  University  of  Manchester.    Educational  series,  no.  1) 

An  important  volume,  in  which  are  collected  careftil  and  competent  accounts  of  the  history 
and  present  status  in  Great  Britain,  of  the  various  agencies  for  "further  education,"  with  8  brief 
chapters  on  such  schools  in  the  chief  European  countries  and  the  United  States.  The  contributioas 
of  18  different  authors  have  been  careftilly  edited  by  Professor  Sadler  (himself  a  considerable  con- 
tributor), and  the  result  is  a  veritable  cyclopedia  of  information  hitherto  widely  scattered  or  quite 
inezistent 

GERMANY. 

804.  Barger,  Florence  B.    Continuation  school  work  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden 

and  in  Canton  Zurich.  London,  Wyman  A  sons  [1907?]  35  p.  8^.  ([Great 
Britain]    Board  of  education.    Educational  pamphlets,  no.  6) 
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805.  Gerner,  B.    Die  fortbildungB  und  ftK!hBchiilen  in  den  grOraeien  Orten  Dented 

lands  .  .  .  Leipzig,  A.  Hahn,  1904.    458  p.    8°. 

806.  Great  Bxitain.    Board  of  edaeation.    Coxuraltative  coznmittee.    Report 

.  .  .  on  attendance,  CKMnpulaory  or  otherwise,  at  continuation  schools.  Pie- 
sented  to  Fluiianient  by  command  of  His  Majesty.  Londcm,  Printed  for  H.  M. 
Stationery  office,  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  ltd.,  1909.  2  y.  8*.  ([Parlia- 
ment.   Papers  by  command]  Gd.  4757-4758) 

CowTMUB.— 1.  Report  and  apptndioes.  (Adopted  hj  the  ooounittee,  May  7th,  1900>— Z  Som- 
nttries  <tf  erideiioe. 

Bee  alao  Greftt  Britain.  Board  of  education.  GompnlaQiy  oonttnuation  aohoole  tai  Gcrnnnj. 
London,  1910.    75  p.    8**.    (Edooational  pamphlets,  no.  18) 

807.  Haiiqa,  Paul  Henry.    The  technical  continuation  schools  of  Munich.    Boeioo, 

Scho(d  of  printing.  North-end  union,  1906.    14  p.    16^. 

808.  Lautner,  John  B.    Industrial  continuation  schools  of  Munich.    Western 

journal  of  educati<Hi  (Ypsilanti)  3: 385^401,  November  1910. 

809.  Lembke,  Fr.    Der  Ifindliche  fortbildungs-schulunterricht,  prftpaiaticmen  und 

aulgaben.  Im  anschluss  an  den  ''Lehrplan  fOr  Iftndliche  fortbildungBBchukn 
in  PreusBen**  .  .  .  Leipsig,  Quelle  &  Meyer,  1909.    105  p.    8^. 

810.  Boberta,  Bbner.    The  passing  of  the   unskilled  in  (xermany.    Scribner's 

magazine,  51:  199-204,  February  1912. 

A  review  of  the  etatos  of  oonttnuation  trade  and  commercial  adiools  of  Germany.  Aooordloc 
to  the  author  "the  prooMW  at  work  tend  to  oonvert  the  whole  population  into  the  ueos  of  took 
and  machinery." 

811.  Roman,  Frederiok  W.    Die  deutschen  gewerblichen  und  kaufmftnniechen 

fortbildungB-  und  fochschulen  und  die  industriellen  und  kommerziellen 
schulen  in  den  V«reinigten  Staaten  von  Nord-Amerika  .  .  .  Leipzig,  Duncker 
&  Humbolt,  1910.    214  p.    8''. 

812.  Siercka,  H.    Das  deutsche  fortbildungsschulwesen,  nach  seiner  geschicht- 

lichen  entwicklung  und  in  seiner  gegenwartigen  gestalt.    Leipzig,   Q.  J. 
Gaschen,  1908.    176  p.    le"".    (Sammlung  GCschen  [392]) 
Literatnn  p.6-d. 

813.  United  States.    Bureau  of  edaeation.    Consular  reports  on  ccmtinuatioD 

schools  in  Prussia.  Washington,  Government  jmnting  office,  1913.  30  p.  8*. 
{It$  Bulletin  no.  9,  1913) 

Contains  interesting  data  on  vocational  training  in  Magdeburg;  part-tine  sobooto  for  industrial 
workers  in  Prussia;  the  dty  continuation  and  trade  sdiool  of  Brunswick;  continuation  schools  ef 
Barmen;  and  part-time  shoe  schools  in  Breslau.    Reports  made  by  United  8tates  consuls. 

FRANCE. 

814.  PeUiaon,  Maurice.    Les  oeuvres  auxiliaires  et  compl^mentaiiee  de  T^cole  en 

France.    Paris,  Imprimerie  nationale,  1903.    161  p. 
Schools  in  Fnmoe. 

816.  Tnrmaii,    Max.    L'education    populaire;   les   oeuvres   compltoentaires  de 

r^ole  ...  3d  rev  et  augm  .  .  .  Paris,  V.  LecofiEre»  J.  Gabalda  d  cie,  1907. 
426  p.    12**. 
Bibliographie:  p.  407-12. 

SWirZERLAND. 

816.  Preaaland,  Arthur  John.    The  continuation  schools  of  Switserland.    London 

[etc.]  Sherratt  A  Hughes,  1908.    p.  547-75.    8''. 
Beprinted  from  Continuation  schools  in  England  and  elsewhere.    Ed.  by  M.  S.  Sadler,   cbaptsr 

RUSSIA. 

817.  Abramov,  I.  V.    Les  ^oles  du  dimanche  en  Russie  .  .  .  Pkris,  O.  DelagiaTe 

[19007]    44  p.    8*». 
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E  INDIA. 

818.  MazgSsehis,  A.    Memorandum  on  technical  education  in  Southern  India.    In 
*  Great  Britain.    Board  of  education.    Special  lepatiB  on  educational  subjects. 

^  London,  Wyman  &  eons,  1905.    v.  14.    p.  337-40. 

CEYLON. 

^  819.  Bmrows,  8.  M.    Induslarial  schools  and  school  gardens  in  Ceylon.    In  Great 

Britain.    Board  of  education.    Special  reports  on  educational  subjects.    Lon- 
don, Wyman  &  sons,  1905.    v.  14.    p.  341-62.    (Appendix  7) 

XXX.  COLLEGE    ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS    AND    VOCA- 
TIONAL TRAINING. 

820.  Bryan,  W.  J.  8.    College  entrance  credits  for  vocational  subjects.    In  National 

society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education.    Sixth  year-book.    Chicago,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  press,  1907.    pt.  I:  57--63. 
f  

821.  De  Lagnna,  Theodore.    Vocational  studies  for  coll^;e  entrance  requirements. 

In  National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education.    Sixth  year-book. 
'  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  press,  1907.    pt.  I:  36-49. 

822.  Hexriok,  Cheesmaa  A.    Vocational  subjects  for  college  mitrance  requirements. 

In  National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education.    Sixth  year-book. 
Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  press,  1907.    pt.  I:  7-15. 

823.  Vickroy,  W.  B.    Manual  training  as  an  entrance  requirement.    Southern 

educational  review,  3:  828-34,  March  1906. 
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824.  Bailey,  Henry  Tamer.    Instruction  in  the  fine  and  manual  arts  in  the  United 

States;  a  statistical  monograph.  Washington,  Government  printing  office, 
1909.    184  p.    8^.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    BuUetin  no.  6, 1900) 

"Bflferenott  to  pobUeations  oootalnliig  gtatlstioal  data  on  instniotion  In  the  mnmal  «nd  fine 
arts":  p.  182. 

825.  Bennett,  Charles  A.    Outline  of  a  high  school  course  in  metal- working. 

Manual  training  magazine,  9:  335-39,  April  1908. 

826. Visiting  manual  training  schools  in  Europe.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V.  Man- 
ual training  magasine,  11:  1-26,  109-34,  214-36,  345-65,  440-55,  October, 
December  1909,  February,  April,  June  1910. 

L  London.  2.  Oxford  and  Binningbam.  8.  Leioester  and  Sheffield.  4.  ICaoohesterandLeedt. 
5.  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 

827.  Berry,   Thomas   W.    The   pedagogy   of   educational   handicraft.    Ixmdcfa, 

Glasgow  [etc.]    Blackie  &  son  limited,  1909.    100  p.    12''. 

Bibliography:  p.  07-100. 

''  Makes  no  pretence  to  originality,  but  gives  in  a  small  compass  the  utterances  of  eminent  educa- 
tionists on  the  subject  and  other  practical  informati<ni  not  easily  accessible.  Thus  we  have  ao 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  materials  and  fittings  for  a  workshop,  examination  questions  for  teacher's 
diploma,  and  a  bibliography."— Journal  of  education  (London)  April  1910,  p.  256. 

828.  Bhabha,  H.  J.    Special  report  on  manual  training  in  schools  of  general  educa- 

tion.   Bangalore,  Government  press,  1909.    145  p.    illus.    8^. 

829.  Binne,  Charles  L.  and  Mareden,  Bufus  B.    Principles  of  educational  wood* 

work,  a  handbook  for  teachers  and  others  interested  in  education.  London, 
J.  M.  Dent  d  co.;  New  York,  £.  P.  Dutton  &  co.  [1909]    viii,  310  p.    12^'. 

"The  teacher  and  his  reading'':  p.  61-71. 

Suggestions  for  teaching  woodwork,  with  emphasis  on  the  need  that  manual  training  teachen 
bo  as  well  equipped  on  the  pedagogical  side  as  teachers  of  other  subjects. 
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830.  Boxinell,  Clarence.    The  firet  week  at  the  beginning  of  the  echoed  year  in  Iht 

high  school  woodworidng  shop.    Manual  training  magadne,  18:  401-23,  Jnns 

1912. 

Sogserts  to  those  of  limited  experieooe  some  jnaetlosl  expedients,  whidi,  used  in  a  aiwp  wImr 
speoe  and  light  and  the  instmctor'i  time  are  all  limited,  haTO  proved  to  he  helptaL 

831.  Boone,  Oheahire  Lowton.    A  course  of  study  in  manual  training — Vll,  VIIL 

Manual  training  magazine,  11:  46-58,  410-17,  October  1909,  June  1910. 

832. Pottery  craft  in  schools.    I.  Equipment;  II.  Building  processes;  III. 

Design.    School  arts  book,  9:  118-26,    329-40,    92&-34,    October,  December 
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LETTEE  OF  TEANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  21, 191S. 

Sib:  In  all  States  of  the  Union  having  a  large  rural  population 
efforts  are  made  to  adjust  the  work  of  the  country  schools  to  the  needs 
of  country  life.  There  is  a  widespread  feeling  tibat  the  schools  must 
become  a  more  important  factor  in  country  Itfe  than  they  have  been 
and  contribute  more  toward  the  solution  of  its  problems.  To  this 
end  normal  schools  which  prepare  teachers  for  public  schools  in  rural 
communities  are  trying  to  interest  their  students  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  country  and  to  show  them  how  to  conduct 
investigations  in  regard  to  the  facts  of  these  conditions.  One  of  the 
most  successful  attempts  to  do  this  of  which  this  bureau  has  any 
information  has  been  made  through  the  Georgia  Club  for  the  Study 
of  Rural  Sociology  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Athens.  The 
account  of  this  club  and  its  work  given  in  the  accompanying  manu- 
script, prepared  by  E.  C.  Branson,  professor  of  rural  sociology  in  the 
State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga.,  and  special  collaborator  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  for  similar 
work  in  other  schools  and  by  groups  of  teachers  and  individuals  in  the 
country.  I  therefore  recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of 
this  bureau. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

CommiasioTier. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


THE  GEORGIA  CLUB  AT  THE  STATE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL  AT  ATHENS,  GA.,  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
RURAL  SOCIOLOGY. 


I.  HISTOBY. 

oBiaxv. 

Three  years  ago,  under  the  leadership  of  the  president  of  the  school, 
a  small  group  of  interested  people  in  the  faculty  and  student  body 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Athens  began  to  assemble  at  noon 
on  Mondays  for  study  and  discussion  of  Georgia.  The  results  were 
full  of  surprises.  It  soon  became  evident  that  there  were  many 
things  in  the  development  of  the  State  diu-ing  the  recent  census 
period  to  arouse  pride,  but  also  many  things  to  challenge  serious 
attention  and  concern. 

The  investigations  at  once  took  the  form  of  a  sweeping  economic 
and  social  survey  of  the  State  as  a  whole  and  county  by  county.  It 
was  foimd  that  66  counties  of  Georgia  were  marking  time  or  losing 
ground  in  various  ways  and  that  the  social  and  business  interests  of 
these  counties  were  in  peril.  It  was  also  found  that  80  counties 
were  making  most  encouraging  gains. 

METHOD. 

The  rising  tide  of  civic  concern  in  the  club  sent  its  members  into 
the  census  returns  of  1900  and  1910,  into  the  reports  of  the  capitol 
officials,  the  coujity  tax  digest,  the  minutes  of  chuich  associations, 
the  library  section  on  Georgia,  and  into  every  other  available  source 
of  authoritative  information  about  the  State. 

The  county  groups  of  students  and  the  faculty  members  began  to 
draw  10-year  balance  sheets  for  their  home  counties,  showing  in  detail 
the  gains  and  losses  during  the  past  census  decade  in  (1)  population, 
(2)  agriculture,  (3)  industries  and  business,  (4)  wealth  and  taxation, 
(6)  public  roads,  (6)  public  sanitation,  (7)  schools,  and  (8)  churches. 

Since  1910,  51  such  county  surveys  have  been  completed.  These 
reports  have  been  reviewed  by  intelligent,  alert  people  in  the  home 
counties  and  published  in  the  county  newspapers.  They  have 
contained  a  kind  of  information  about  the  counties  that  had  never 
before  reached  the  public  prints.  They  encouraged  or  alarmed  the 
thoughtful  people  in  these  counties.  Wherever  it  was  necessary 
they  brought  about  concerted  action  for  better  conditions  in  social 
and  business  enterprises. 
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In  May,  1912,  the  tnisteeB  of  ihe  school  established  a  chair  of  rural 
economics  and  sociology  as  a  background  and  formal  support  for  the 
efforts  of  the  dub.  The  new  chair  was  established  because  the  work 
the  club  is  doing  is  fundamentally  important,  and  because  it  calls 
for  time  and  single-mindedness  far  beyond  the  opportunities  ita 
leader  had  as  president  of  the  school.  So  President  E.  C.  Branson 
retired  from  his  old  position  in  order  to  give  his  imdivided  effort 
to  this  new  work. 

During  the  present  year  the  Syllabus  of  Georgia  Club  Studies  will  be 
completed.  This  bulletin  will  make  it  easily  possible  for  any  other 
school  in  the  State  or  for  the  schools  of  other  States  to  do  similar 
work.  Y^en  the  surveys  are  completed  for  all  the  counties  of 
(Georgia  they  will  form  a  volume  as  useful  as  White's  Statistics  of 
Georgia.  The  new  volume,  however,  will  be  based  not  upon  descrip- 
tion merely,  but  upon  economic  and  social  causes,  conditions,  and 
consequences. 

THB  NBW  DBPABTMBHT. 

Courses  in  economics  and  sociology,  of  course,  have  a  place  in  the 
regular  weekly  schedule  of  recitations;  but  the  burden  and  value  of  the 
work  Ues  for  the  most  part  in  the  permanent  economics  institute  that 
has  been  established.  This  is  almost  entirely  a  new  thing  in  the 
South.  It  is  rare  enough  in  the  North  and  West,  but  it  is  common 
in  the  old-world  countries.  That  is  to  say,  the  headquarters  of  the 
department  are  open  all  day  long  every  day  of  the  week.  Here  the 
department  chief  is  steadily  at  work  digging  around  the  taproots  of 
fundamental  problems  in  the  State,  and  here  may  come,  at  any  time 
suiting  their  convenience,  individuals  or  county  groups  of  students 
to  work  out  imder  guidance  the  reports  upon  their  own  counties. 
Here  they  catch  the  spirit  and  method  of  an  academic  workshop. 

The  county  school  authorities,  legislators,  and  people  of  all  sorts 
interested  in  public  problems  in  Georgia  also  come  or  freely  write 
for  information,  bearing  in  mind  always  that  the  problems  of  the 
department  are  economic  and  social.  Economics  just  now  is  far 
more  important  than  poUtics  in  Georgia;  so  the  dub  strongly  beUeves. 

BXTBirSIOH  WO&X. 

A  large  and  significant  part  of  the  work  is  constant  correspondence 
with  the  aflSliated  dub  members  in  the  146  counties  and  with  the 
newspapers  of  the  State;  addresses  to  people  in  the  field,  at  school 
fairs,  school  rallies,  Sunday-school  assemblies,  home-mission  conven- 
tions, quarterly  conferences,  chiu*ch  associations,  and  latterly  trips 
to  other  schools  and  colleges  in  Georgia  and  other  States,  organizing 
upon  invitation  Know-Your-Home-State  dubs. 

Already  the  work  of  the  department  has  assumed  considerable 
proportions.    That  is  to  say,  the  State  Normal  School  is  moving 
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toward  the  same  direct,  sympathetic,  helpful  relationship  with  the 
people  of  Oeoi^a  that  the  State  Agricultural  College  has  established 
so  efficiently  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

BSSITLTS. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  an  illustration  of  the  worth  and  value  of  the 
new  work.  Sometime  ago  one  of  the  superior  court  judges  in  Georgia 
wrote  for  the  report  upon  his  own  county.  He  was  so  amazed  and 
alarmed  by  it  that  he  had  it  published  at  once  in  his  home  newspaper. 
He  found  that  during  the  last  census  period  his  county  had  lost  17 
per  cent  in  horses,  27  per  cent  in  hogs,  64  per  cent  in  sheep,  23  per 
cent  in  com,  and  88  per  cent  in  wheat  acreage;  that  the  average 
yield  of  com  per  acre  was  only  12  bushels,  a  loss  of  17  per  cent  in 
10  years;  that  his  county  had  suffered  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  owners;  and  that  the  number  of 
illiterate  white  children  in  the  county  was  729,  an  increase  of  47  per 
cent  in  5  years.      ^ 

He  has  smce  been  stirring  up  the  people  in  his  end  of  the  State 
upon  matters  of  economic  and  social  import.  The  counties  in  his 
district  are  bemg  organized  into  Helpers'  Associations,  their  purpose 
being  to  stir  into  activity  the  preachers  and  church  authorities,  the 
teachers  and  school  autibiorities,  the  physicians  and  business  men. 
A  club  member  in  one  of  these  coimties  writes:  "We  are  already 
moving  toward  a  county-wide,  local-tax  school  system." 

The  club  members  here  will  be  teachers,  but  few  of  them  will  be 
teachers  merely.  They  wiU  be  leaders  as  well  in  every  kind  of  pro- 
gressive conununity  enterprise.  The  mere  teacher  ought  to  go  out 
of  existence.  The  State  does  not  need  teachers  merely,  but  teachers 
who  are  citizens  and  patriots  as  well.  The  club  develops  leadership 
as  well  as  teachership. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  building  upon  a  knowledge  of  bedrock 
conditions  in  Georgia,  and  is  directing  its  efforts  toward  larger  use- 
fulness accordingly.  And  this  effort  is  exactly  up  to  date.  For  long 
years  educators  exploited  psychology  as  the  one  fundamental  thing 
in  the  science  of  teaching;  and  it  is,  as  far  as  methods  are  concerned. 
Then  they  discovered  that  economics  and  sociology  are  fundamental ; 
and  so  they  are,  the  content  and  ideal  aims  of  education  considered. 

Latterly  we  have  talked  learnedly  about  the  school  as  a  social 
center,  only  to  discover  that  teachers  as  a  professional  class  knew 
nearly  nothing  about  economics  or  sociology,  either  as  an  academic 
subject  or  in  direct,  first-hand  ways.  The  very  aloofness  of  teachers 
from  business,  from  conununity  life,  affairs,  and  events  is  in  itself  a 
serious  disqualification. 

The  Georgia  Club  believes  that  he  is  a  poor  teacher  who  is  not  also 
a  large  and  leading  influence  in  the  Ufe  of  his  community. 
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So  far  the  publicatioDs  hsTo  been  "  A  Fifty- Year  Survey  of  South^n 
Agriculture" ; "  Farm-Life  ConditioDs  in  the  South" ; "  Bri^  E^conomic 
and  Social  Surreys  of  Claz^ey  Putnam,  Fulton,  and  Bibb  Counties" ; 
"Our  Country  Life  Problen";  "Countay-Life  Defenses";  ''Dai- 
mark's  Remedies:  Elducation  and  Cooperation";  "Small-Farm 
Ownership";  "The  Church  as  a  Country-Life  Defense";  "The  Rights 
of  the  Chad";  "TTie  Geography  of  Georgia  Soils  (Merrill)";  "The 
Country  School  of  P^manent  Influence";  and  "The  Georgia  dub 
Syllabus:  Section  I,  on  Population." 

Hie  following  buUetins  are  in  course  of  prq>aration:  "The  Physi- 
cian as  a  Country-Life  Defense";  "Good  Roads  as  a  Country-Life 
Defense";  and  the  "Debt  and  Duty  of  the  CiUes  to  the  Country." 

IZ.  THB  HOUB  8TAXB  A  PBOPBB  CUBBICULTTX  STUDY. 

The  Georgia  Club  may  be  said  to  have  stumbled  into  the  discoveiy 
that  the  home  State  and  the  home  county  are  proper  subjects  of 
school  study;  that  exact  information  about  one's  own  community 
and  people  arouses  sympathetic  concern  and  civic  conscience,  and 
therefore  furnishes  a  definite  and  sure  foundation  for  social  service 
and  efficient  citizenship. 

The  dub  members  knew  something  about  the  geography  and 
history  of  Georgia — not  very  much.  We  knew  more  about  lands  and 
peoples  farther  away  in  time  and  space.  We  knew  little  accurately 
about  the  civic  and  social  institutions  of  the  home  county  and 
Georgia;  but  we  quickly  realized  that  we  knew  almost  nothing  about 
economic  and  social  conditions,  causes,  consequences,  drifts,  and 
tendencies;  about  the  forces  that  so  largely  in  the  past  have  made 
the  history  we  now  study  and  that  are  so  largely  determining  the 
history  our  children  will  study  in  the  future. 

Many  of  us  knew  about  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  but  few  of  us  knew 
about  our  own  Nacoocbee  Valley,  its  loveliness  and  its  resources  of 
soil  and  civilization.  Some  of  us  even  knew  on  which  side  of  the 
Hellespont  Sestos  was,  but  few  of  us  knew  on  whfch  side  our  bread  was 
buttered.  We  knew  a  great  deal,  we  thought,  about  methods  of  teach- 
ing elementary  school  subjects,  but  we  knew  little  about  our  sources 
of  wealth  and  their  conversion  into  common  wealth  in  Georgia. 

Ruskin  found  it  hard  to  forgive  Oxford  for  teaching  him  Latin  and 
Greek  and  about  the  twinkling  stars  in  distant  spaces  but  forgetting 
to  teach  him  that  fritillaries  grew  in  Iffley  meadows.  We  began  to 
realize  that  our  own  Tallulah  River,  with  its  wealth  of  power  and 
beauty,  is  just  as  important  to  us  as  a  knowledge  of  the  Ilyssus 
River.  We  think  we  ought  not  to  miss  the  martial  fever  and  fervor 
of  Homer's  Iliad,  but  also  we  have  come  to  think  that  Lanier's  Hills 
of  Habersham  and  Valleys  of  Hall  and  Marshes  of  Glynn  are  priceless 
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spiritual  treasures  that  we  dare  not  neglect.  The  honey  of  Hymettus 
is  far  less  important  to  us  than  the  wonderful  reyiyal  of  bee  farming 
in  a  near-by  county  where  a  native  (reorgia  cracker  is  earning  $5,000 
a  year. 

And  so  the  (jeorgia  Qub  speedily  settled  down  into  a  faithful 
study  of  the  near,  the  here,  aad  the  now,  the  significance  of  the 
community  occupations  and  businesses,  the  forces  and  agencies  that 
are  offering  obstacles  or  creating  opportunities  in  the  field  of  social 
service  to  which  as  teachers  we  are  consecrating  ourselves. 

We  soon  learned  that  we  had  set  ourselves  to  a  great  task;  that 
our  little  home  communities  are  an  epitome  of  the  human  life  forces 
and  agencies  of  the  whole  earth;  that  our  laboratory  is  the  men  and 
affairs,  the  impulses  and  events  of  our  own  workaday  world;  that  we 
are  steeped  in  source  materials  to  our  very  throatlatches  every 
minute  of  every  day;  and  that  the  pulse  beat  of  the  social  organism 
is  as  real  as  the  beat  of  our  own  hearts. 

A  dub  member  told  of  finding  a  teacher  in  Bartow  County  calling 
upon  the  children  to  recite  the  meager  information  in  a  geography 
book  about  the  Mesaba  ore  fields  in  Minnesota.  ''I  looked  about  the 
schoolroom,"  said  he,  "for  the  red  and  brown  iron  ores  with  which 
the  entire  county  is  underlaid.  Not  a  specimen  was  in  sight,  and 
not  a  single  detail  of  information  about  the  iron-ore  resoiurces  of  the 
county  was  to  be  had  from  either  the  teacher  or  the  pupils.'' 

Meanwhile  aliens  and  strangers  have  bought  up  these  ore  fields  in 
Bartow  aad  throughout  northwest  (reorgia.  The  properties  are  not 
being  developed.  The  owners  have  simply  meant  to  secure  and  hold 
these  sources  of  raw  materials. 

In  the  same  way  the  people  of  Georgia  have  parted  with  their 
water  powers.  As  a  rule,  the  owners  of  these  properties  in  this  and 
other  States  have  known  almost  nothing  about  their  value,  and  the 
people  generally  have  known  nothing  at  all. 

llie  Georgia  Club  believes  that  students  and  teacheis  in  a  public 
institution  ought  to  know  about  the  water  powers,  the  forest  and 
mineral  wealth,  and  all  other  natural  resoiurces  of  the  home  State. 
Why  not?  We  know  much  about  irrigation  in  the  West,  but  little 
about  the  wet  lands  and  the  drainage  problems  and  possibilities  of 

the  South.    The  dub  follows  Milton,  who  said: 

Prime  wisdom  ia  not  to  know 

At  large  of  things  remote, 

But  that  which  daily  lies  about  us. 

OTJR  mtOLSOT  OF  X00H0KZ08  AVB  BOOIOLOOT. 

Everywhere,  of  course,  we  have  strong  departments  of  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  mathematics,  history,  aad  other  traditional 
academic  subjects.    We  have  wonderfully  developed  our  schools  of 
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agriculture  and  technology;  but  nowh^^  in  the  Soutli  are  tiiiere  wdl- 
developed,  strong  departments  in  economics  and  sociology;  that  is 
to  say,  economics  and  sociology  growing  directly  out  of  the  life  condi- 
tions and  problems  of  the  South  and  directly  and  efficiently  related 
to  its  welfare  and  well-being. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  South  still  live  in  the 
country,  but  nowhere  have  we  yet  a  department  of  rural  economics, 
not  even  in  our  agricultural  colleges.  President  H.  J.  Waters,  of 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Collie,  states  that  instruction  in 
production  in  American  agricultural  colleges  is  very  much  superior 
to  that  in  utilization.  We  have  not  developed  a  strong  course  in 
rural  economics,  and,  barring  a  few  institutions,  comparatively  little 
effort  is  making  along  this  line  as  yet. 

A  COLIXOB  OHAnt  DXVOTSD  TO  THE  HOMZ  8TATB. 

In  truth,  why  should  not  a  State  institution  maintain  a  chair 
devoted  to  the  home  State,  its  history,  its  geography,  physiography, 
and  climatology,  its  soils  and  their  adaptation,  and  other  natund 
sources  of  wealth,  their  location,  nature,  and  value,  along  with  the 
economic  and  social  causes  of  development  and  decayt 

The  Bureau  of  Soils  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture sends  us  an  account  of  Glynn  County.  Seventeen  such  soil 
surveys  of  (jeorgia  coimties  have  been  finished  and  published. 
The  State  geological  department  is  issuing  a  valuable  series  of 
reports  upon  our  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  marbles,  days,  granites,  and 
gold;  upon  our  water  powers,  and  our  progress  in  road  building. 
The  State  department  of  agriculture  has  just  issued  a  report  upon 
fertilizers,  fertilizer  manufactories,  cotton-seed-oil  nulls,  etc. 

And  so  from  the  State  and  the  Federal  departments  comes  a 
steady  stream  of  bulletins  conveying  valuable  information.  They 
are  widely  distributed.  If  they  were  adequately  valued  and  f  aithfuUy 
studied,  the  general  public  could  not  fail  to  receive  an  enormous 
benefit.  As  it  is,  they  largely  go  to  waste  through  sheer  n^ect. 
Eight  thousand  young  people  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
Georgia  hear  of  tiiem  only  in  rare  instances.  No  department  any- 
where assembles  these  treasures  of  information  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  a  student  body  about  the  mother  State. 

The  Georgia  Club  beJieves  that  an  institution  supported  by  the 
State  ought  thoroughly  to  know  the  Commonwealth  that  gives  it 
life;  that  it  ought  to  adjust  its  work  to  the  needs  of  the  State, 
acquaint  its  students  with  the  resources  and  possibilities  of  the  State, 
and  breed  in  them  the  wisdom,  the  willingness,  and  the  skill  that  the 
Commonwealth  has  a  right  to  expect  from  her  sons  and  dai^ters. 
How  can  a  school  adjust  itself  to  the  life  that  is  and  ought  to  be  in  a 
State  without  knowing  intimately  and  th(»roughly  the  problems  of 
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the  State;  and  what  problems  are  better  worth  attacking  directly 
and  completely?  The  modem  trend  in  the  development  of  State 
institutions  is  toward  their  functioning  with  special  reference  to  the 
States  they  serve.  They  bring  to  this  task  the  funded  wisdom  of  the 
race  in  all  departments  of  learning  and  endeavor.  It  is  their  duty  to 
do  so.  They  are  set  up  and  maintained  for  this  special  purpose.  It 
is  a  debt  that  they  owe  the  Commonwealths  that  give  them  life. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison,  is  realizing  this  ideal. 
The  Babcock  fat  test,  the  Hart  casein  test,  and  the  Wisconsin  curd 
test  have  added  an  additional  $3,000,000  to  the  dairy  product  of  the 
State  -every  year  for  the  past  25  years.  And  in  the  same  way  the 
university  is  directly  and  efficiently  related  to  other  departments  of 
economic,  social,  and  civil  life  in  Wisconsia. 

TEE  FnrAL  TEST  OF  WORTH. 

The  final  justification  of  public  taxation  for  public  education  lies 
in  the  training  of  yoiu^  people  for  citizenship.  If  a  public  institu- 
tion is  not  doing  this,  it  has  no  reason  for  existence,  at  least  no  claim 
upon  the  public  purse.  Quite  naturally,  public  institutions  of  learn- 
ing have  long  believed  that  the  liberalizing  effect  of  general  coxu'ses 
yielding  discipline  and  culture  is  efficient  training  for  citizenship. 
But  yoiu^  men  go  through  these  institutions,  take  their  various 
d^rees,  adopt  their  vocations  and  professions  in  life,  as  a  rule,  with 
large  emphasis  upon  private  income  and  meager  emphasis  upon  the 
public  good.  Occasionally,  they  grow  into  a  genuine  and  generous 
concern  for  community  well-being  and  welfare;  and  in  these  rare 
instances  they  tower  like  great  oaks  in  a  copsewood.  The  pity  of  it 
lies  in  the  rarity  of  these  instances. 

NOT  AV  nrVSNTZON,  BX7T  A  DZ8C0VBRT. 

Training  for  citizenship  in  direct,  efficient  ways  has  always  been 
to  school  authorities  a  puzzling  problem.  The  study  of  history, 
civics,  and  kindred  subjects  has  seemed  quite  to  the  point;  but 
everything  goes  amiss  and  awiy  without  a  stirring  of  civic  conscience 
and  concern. 

The  Georgia  Club  is  face  to  face  with  an  immistakable  conclusion, 
namely,  that  intimate,  accurate  knowledge  of  one's  own  home  coimty 
and  home  State  probes  the  quick  and  core  of  interest  and  concern. 
It  is  an  ever-present  subject,  with  an  ever-growing  fascination  and 
appeal.  Fingering  the  facts  and  the  causes  indicative  of  increasing 
stagnation  and  social  decliue  in  a  cotmty  (and  there  are  28  such  coim- 
ties  in  Georgia)  makes  of  our  yoimg  people  not  teachers  merely,  but 
citizens  and  patriots  as  well. 

In  Georgia,  as  in  other  States,  some  townships  or  districts  within 
the  county  lines  are  moving  rapidly  forward,  while  others  are  mark- 
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iDg  time  or  retreating  into  stagnation  and  decay.  Ei^ly  counties 
of  Georgia  are  dea^  making  gains  in  most  directions.  Forty-one 
counties  have  been  drowsing  along  these  10  years  or  more,  in  a  half- 
awake,  half-asleep  conditi<m.  Twenty-five  coimties  have  long  been 
losmg  m  population,  and  lagging  in  the  rear  m  the  creation  and  accu- 
mulation of  wealth.  Meanwhile,  year  by  year,  the  wealth  of  tiiese 
coimties  has  been  more  and  more  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  fewer 
and  fewer  people.  Each  decade  discloses  an  increased  number  of 
landless,  homeless  people  in  them.  Their  country  schools  and  coun- 
try chiu'ches  are  steadily  dwindling  in  power  and  influence. 

Of  course,  the  students  from  these  various  coimties  are  stirred  to 
the  very  quick  when  they  begin  to  realize  the  status  of  their  home 
communities.  Face  to  face  with  the  obstacles  and  opportunities, 
they  gird  up  their  loins  for  lofty  service  and  great  achievements. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  the  study  of  facts  and  forces  within  a 
amaU,  wdl^efined,  failiar  a,ea  like  the  home  county,  is  a  sort  of 
kindergarten  approach  to  the  formal  study  of  economics  and  soci- 
ology in  oiu"  imiversities.  Indeed,  it  is  a  logical  beginning.  Many 
of  these  students  from  the  country  know  their  home  counties  per- 
fectly. They  know  their  counties  far  better  than  students  from  our 
cities  know  the  localities  and  communities,  the  life  and  enterprises,  of 
their  home  towns.  Quite  natiurally,  what  they  know  of  surrounding 
life,  its  problems  and  forces,  is  vague  and  superficial,  and  without 
^>peal  to  interest  or  action;  but  when  they  come  to  draw  a  balance 
sheet  for  their  counties  and  to  show  the  gains  and  losses  over  a  ten- 
year  period,  when  they  compare  and  rank  their  own  counties  with 
the  other  counties  of  the  State,  they  b^in  to  ask  with  great  concern, 
Why  is  my  county  gaining  or  losing  in  home  ownership,  or  in  crop 
averages,  or  in  church  and  school  advantages,  or  in  illiteracy  and 
crime  ?  Why  is  the  rank  of  my  coimty  first,  or  fortieth,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  fortieth  in  this  or  that  item  of  comparison  ? 

These  inquiries  at  once  bring  them  into  the  consideration  of  a  wide 
range  of  economic  and  social  causes  and  forces.  As  a  rule,  they  dis- 
cuss these  causes  immaturely,  clumsily,  and  crudely.  Their  sense  of 
causation,  sequence,  and  consequence  is  feeble,  as  it  is  in  most  youi^ 
students,  and,  indeed,  in  most  people  at  any  age.  It  is  perhaps  the 
first  stirring  in  them  of  a  rare  and  mighty  power.  It  is  the  sense  of 
social  constructive  imagination.  It  is  the  sense  of  social  prophecy. 
It  is  training  in  indiictive  thinking  about  the  well-known  matters  of 
a  home  community.  It  is  looking  at  the  houses,  the  farms,  the 
business  enterprises,  the  schools  and  churches  that  are,  and  seeing 
the  houses,  ihe  farms,  the  business  enterprises,  the  schools  and 
chiurches  that  may  be.  And  it  is  a  dynamic,  stirring  sort  of  sehool 
experience  even  for  the  clumsiest  intellect. 
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in.   ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOOY  IN  NOBMAL  SCHOOL  CXJB- 

BICT7LX7H8. 

Early  in  the  history  of  teacher-training  schools,  academic  and 
professional  subjects  were  the  staple  of  instruction.  A  little  later 
were  added  model  schools,  with  practice  teaching  by  initiates  under 
the  guidance  of  superiors;  and  still  later,  courses  in  the  ijnanual  arts, 
domestic  arts  and  science,  and  elementary  agriculture.  For  a  long 
while  the  informing  theory  of  teacher-training  schools  was  foimd  in 
psychology,  this  theory  changing  as  psychology  developed  its  special 
fields  of  investigation  and  conclusion. 

At  last  it  dawned  upon  us  that  psychology  alone  was  an  insuffi- 
cient basis  for  a  philosophy  of  education;  that  the  content  of  studies 
and  the  ideal  ends  of  education  were  related  to  economics  and  soci- 
ology as  weU.  And  so  these  subjects  have  slowly  begun  to  gain  a 
footing  in  the  curriculums  of  the  200  public  normal  schools  of  the 
United  States. 

But  what  is  needed  seems  to  be  not  formal,  insulated,  textbook 
courses  in  economics  and  sociology;  not  mere  acquaintance  with  the 
kaleidoscopic  changes  of  view  and  theory  that  mark  the  history  of 
these  subjects  from  Angus te  Compte  to  Henry  George;  not  mere 
enrichment  and  discipline  of  mind  in  these  fields  of  learning;  but 
direct,  first-hand,  sympathetic  experience  with  the  workaday  world 
of  men;  the  dyeing  of  our  hands,  the  steeping  of  our  minds  in  the 
affairs  of  community  life,  business,  civic,  social,  and  religious. 

To  be  sure,  under  competent,  wise  guidance  an  inmiature  student 
in  economics  and  sociology  in  our  colleges  and  universities  may  get  a 
sane  and  safe  background  of  thinking,  and  it  will  help  him  into  safe 
conclusions  about  the  problems  of  his  home  community  and  State. 
Indeed,  such  a  background  of  theories  is  indispensable. 

TEE  VIEW  AVD  METHOD  OF  TEE  OEOBOIA  CLUB. 

But  the  Georgia  Club  works  not  out  of,  but  into,  these  great  sub- 
jects ;  by  handling,  for  instance,  a  problem  like  this : 

The  total  aggregate  wealth  on  the  tax  digest  of  my  county  in  1910  waa  $1,417,000. 
Our  1910  cotton  crop  brought  into  the  county  $1,255,000,  and  turned  it  looee  among 
the  farmers,  ihe  merchants,  the  butchers,  the  bakers,  and  candlestick-makers.  That 
is  to  say,  a  single  cotton  crop  yielded  almost  as  much  money  in  one  year  as  the  total 
wealth  of  the  whole  county,  accumulated  during  the  111  years  of  its  existence. 

Other  members  of  the  club  doing  similar  figuring  upon  their  own 
coimties  report  that  two  or  three  cotton  crops  yield  money  sufficient 
to  buy  out  every  form  of  property,  every  business,  everything,  and 
everybody  in  the  whole  county. 

The  students  then  begin  at  once  to  hunt  down  answers  to  such 
questions  as  these:  What  becomes  of  all  this  cotton  money  from 
year  to  year  ?    Who  gets  it  f    Why  does  so  little  of  it  remain  in  the 
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county  when  the  year's  balance  sheet  is  struck  t  What  condition  of 
things  promptly  dissipates  this  wealth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and 
leaves  so  little  behind?  Who  gets  the  larger  share  of  the  meager 
remainder;  the  farmers,  the  tenants,  the  landlords,  the  merchants, 
or  the  bankers  ?    Why  ? 

Seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  farms  of  this  county  are  cultivated 
by  tenants;  what  has  farm  tenancy  to  do  with  the  slow  gain  of  total 
wealth  in  the  coimty  ?  Have  the  tenants  prospered  f  If  so,  why  do 
they  not  i;;be  out  of  tenancy  into  farm  ownership  t  Why  are  tiiere 
fewer  farms  from  year  to  year  cultivated  by  owners  ?  Are  the  ten- 
ants as  a  class  industrious,  thrifty,  and  aspiring?    K  not,  why  not! 

What  are  the  eflFects  of  widespread  and  increasing  farm  tenancy 
upon  farm  lands  and  crops,  upon  all  forms  of  farm  property  what* 
soever,  upon  country  schools  and  country  churches,  upon  the  good 
roads  movement,  upon  local  tax  for  schools,  upon  churches  and 
church  life  and  influence,  upon  cooperative  credit  associations,  u|>on 
cooperative  buying  and  selling,  upon  home-raised  feed  and  food 
supplies  ? 

These  and  other  inquiries  they  begin  to  make  and  answer,  of 
course,  in  inunature,  clumsy  ways.  How  could  it  be  otheiwiset  It 
is  a  new  kind  of  thinking,  along  new  lines,  in  a  new  field.  True, 
these  facts  and  forces  have  all  their  lives  long  been  as  dose  to  them 
as  their  very  skins,  and  like  their  skins  have  challenged  consciousness 
just  as  little.  And  yet  here  are  conditions  and  agencies  that  are 
writing  the  future  of  their  home  counties  in  terms  large  or  small. 

When  the  club  has  wrestled  with  these  problems  in  a  series  of 
meetings  they  are  more  or  less  ready  to  consider  the  fundamental 
significance  of  home  and  farm  ownership;  to  understand  why  fewer 
and  fewer  people  own  homes  and  farms  in  densely  populated,  pros- 
perous communities;  to  see  why  the  county  with  a  large  number  of 
small  landowners  who  Uve  on  and  cultivate  their  own  farms  forges 
ahead  more  rapidly  than  the  county  with  a  small  number  of  large  land- 
owners who  for  the  most  part  rent  the  farms  they  own;  and  to  realize 
why  cooperative  farm  enterprises,  buying,  selling,  credit  societies, 
and  the  like,  are  so  easily  possible  in  the  first  county  and  so  nearly 
impossible  in  the  second  county. 

They  study  and  discuss  the  economic  situation  that  explains  the 
marvelous  multiplicity  and  prosperity  of  small  country  banks;  that 
is  to  say,  banks  privately  owned  that  grow  rich  upon  liie  business  of 
farm  communities.  They  are  led  by  a  consideration  of  facts  and 
forces  of  the  home  conmiunity  into  a  study  of  the  sources  of  wealth, 
the  production,  exchange,  and  distribution  of  wealth;  the  relation 
of  wealth  to  community  welfare,  and  the  conversion  of  wealth  into 
conmion  wealth. 

If  the  school  is  to  be  related  to  surrounding  life  and  efficiently 
react  upon  it,  these  problems  and  many  others  must  be  solved  wiUi 
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understanding  and  vision.  If  the  school  is  to  become  the  center  of 
occupational  and  recreational  life  in  the  community,  then  it  at  once 
appears  that  teachers  must  know  intimately  and  intelligently  the 
problems  that  the  school  must  help  to  solve  by  proper  adjustment. 
And  teachers  must  think  about  these  problems  sanely  and  sensibly, 
with  all  the  help  that  can  possibly  come  to  them  out  of  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  of  the  race  in  economics  and  sociology. 

THE  mSAL  OF  TEE  GEOBGIA  CLUB. 

The  Georgia  Club  holds  as  an  ideal  the  teacher  who  reads  and 
thiixks,  observes  and  serves  his  commiuiity  far  beyond  the  walls  of 
his  schoolroom;  who  claims  and  exercises  part  and  lot  in  the  life  of 
his  conmiunity  as  a  citizen  as  well  as  a  teacher;  who  owns  his  own 
home,  drives  his  tent  p^s  down  deep,  and  shares  in  the  task  of 
community  upkeep  and  upbuilding.  The  Georgia  Club  thinks  that 
his  profession  ought  not  to  disqualify  him  for  Imowing  intelligently 
and  thinking  sympathetically,  keenly,  and  wisely  upon  the  problems 
of  community  life. 

Holding  these  ideals,  the  work  of  the  club  durin;  the  past  three 
yeaTO  convinced  the  trustees  of  the  school  that  the  purposes,  methods, 
and  studies  of  the  club  were  a  discipline  in  citizenship;  and  that  a 
chair  of  economics  and  sociology,  growing  out  of  and  related  to  the 
problems  of  Georgia,  was  a  profitable  preparation  for  leadership  as 
well  as  for  teachership. 

IV.  THB  CBBBD  OF  THB  aSOBaiA  CLUB. 

First.  We  believe  that  education  is  a  reciprocal  union  with  society. 

Second.  We  believe  that  social  conditioxis  determine  all  efficient 
school  functioning. 

Third.  We  believe  that  the  output  of  the  Geor^a  State  Normal 
School  should  be  teachers  who  are  aflame  with  rational  ideals  and 
purposes,  but  are  also  steeped  in  realities. 

Fourth.  We  believe  that  the  teachers  of.  this  faculty  should  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  indoor  concerns  of  their  depart- 
ments, intimately  acquainted  with  the  best  that  the  great  world  is 
thinking  and  dohxg  in  their  departments;  but  also  that  they  should 
be  accurately  schooled  in  outdoor  economic  and  social  conditions, 
causes,  and  consequences  in  Georgia,  in  direct,  first-hand  ways. 

Fifth.  We  believe  that  the  school  is  one  of  the  mightiest  agencies 
of  social  uplift,  and  that  no  teacher  can  help  to  make  thu  school 
such  an  agency  unless  he  is  directly  and  vitally  related  to  the  human* 
life  problems  of  the  community  and  the  State. 

Sixth.  We  believe  that  a  teacher  has  a  right  to  be  a  citizen  and  a 
patriot;  that  to  be  less  than  either  or  both  is  to  be  a  ''mere  teacher" ; 
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and  that  a  mere  teacher  is  to  be  less  than  a  full-statured  mao  or 
'woman. 

Seventh.  We  believe  that  this  school  has  betrayed  the  high 
calling  whereunto  the  State  has  called  it  if  its  graduates  do  not  set 
their  hands  to  their  tasks  a3  citizens  and  patriots,  as  lovers  of  theu* 
kind  and  their  coimtry,  ^ith  keen  realization  of  home  conditions 
and  needs,  with  sympathy  and  concern,  with  growing  love  for  com- 
mimity  and  county,  State  and  country,  and  with  high  resolve  to 
glorify  common  tasks,  common  duties,  and  common  relationships 
in  faithful  devotion. 

Eighth.  We  believe  that  in  the  measure  in  which  we  shall  satisfy 
these  ideals  will  we  aU  love  the  school  more,  our  home  counties 
more,  our  State  and  country  more,  and  serve  them  better,  both  now 
and  in  all  the  yeara  to  come. 

V.   WHAT  STXTDYINa  aSOKaiA  MEANS  TO  THE  aEOBGIA  CLUB. 

The  club  relies  confidently  upon  the  departments  of  history, 
civics,  geography,  and  agriculture  for  instruction  about  Oeor^  in 
these  subjects;  and  so  the  eflFort  of  the  club  has  been  concentrated 
upon  economic  and  social  conditions,  causes,  consequences,  and 
remedies.  These  studies  have  concerned  (1)  the  State  at  large  in 
comparison  with  every  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  (2)  every  coimty 
of  the  State  in  comparison  with  itself  during  the  last  census  period, 
and  (3)  in  comparison  with  every  other  county  of  the  State.  The 
rank  of  the  State  and  the  ra^  of  each  coimty  are  figured  out  in 
every  detail  of  the  study. 

The  topics  in  general  have  been:  (1)  Popiilation — ^urban  and 
rural,  white  and  black;  causes  and  effects  of  increase  or  decrease; 
(2)  agriculture — ^farm  ownership  and  tenancy,  causes  and  conse- 
quences; crop  acreages  and  per  acre  yields;  increases  and  decreases; 
causes  of  the  same;  domestic  animals — increases  and  decreases, 
causes  and  effects;  home-raised  food  and  feed  supplies — surplus, 
deficiency,  and  effects  of  the  same;  (3)  manufacture — ^forms,  m- 
creases  io  capital,  wages,  and  total  products;  mill-village  problems; 
child  labor  and  compulsory  education;  (4)  wealth  and  taxation — 
natural  resources  of  the  State,  the  factors  in  production;  studies  in 
the  county  tax  digests  showixig  forms  of  wealth,  increases  and  de* 
creases  by  races;  tax  values  of  land  compared  with  census  values, 
exhibiting  the  inequalities  of  taxation  for  State  purposes;  per  capita 
wealth,  by  races;  the  system  of  taxation  in  vogue  in  Georgia,  com- 
pared with  other  States;  (5)  improved  public  highways — ^progress  io 
the  counties  of  the  State,  kind  and  cost  of  improved  roadways, 
values;  (6)  cooperative  enterprise — in  buying,  selling,  and  banking; 
city  markets;  (7)  sanitation — State  board  of  health,  functions,  sup- 
port, efficiency,  and  values,  compared  with  other  States;  preventable 
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diseases;  county  health  boards  and  sanitary  officers^  value  of  the 
same;  medical  inspection  of  schools,  results  and  progress  in  other 
States  and  sections;  (8)  schools — ^local  taxation  in  Georgia  and 
other  States,  local  tax  systems  within  the  State;  redirected  country 
schools;  school  fairs;  efficient  school  supervision;  counties  ranked 
accordin';  to  (a)  per  cent  of  average  attendance,  (b)  per  cent  of 
pupils  reaching  the  high  school,  (c)  total  amount  invested  in  school 
property,  (d)  total  amoimt  invested  in  school  equipments,  (e)  aver- 
age salaries  paid,  (/)  average  cost  of  schooling  a  child  per  month, 
(g)  per  cent  of  illiteracy  (these  figures  for  each  race) ;  (9)  the  coimtry 
church— its  status,  its  usefulne3s  in  the  past,  preseDt  menaces  and 
perils,  neces.sity  for  new  ideals  and  redirected  effort,  model  country 
churches;  religious  status  of  the  n^ro;  coup  try  church  surveys  by 
county  ministerial  associations:  and  so  on. 

VI.  aSNEBAL  8TATB  PBOBLBHS— TABLES  AND  HAPS. 

From  time  to  time  club  members  have  volunteered  to  work  out 
the  following  general  problems  of  the  State,  in  the  office  headquarters 
at  odd  times,  as  the  chances  of  a  crowded  schedule  permitted:  ^ 

1.  Counties  of  Georgia  ranked  according  to  density  of  population, 
1910. 

2.  Counties  ranked  according  to  increase  or  decrease  of  population 
during  the  last  census  period. 

3.  Coimties  ranked  according  to  the  per  cent  of  n^ro  population. 

4.  Counties  ranked  according  to  the  gains  and  losses  of  n^;ro  pop- 
ulation. 

(The  results  in  each  case  being  graphically  represented  upon  skele- 
ton maps  of  the  State.) 

5.  Map  showing  the  group  of  coimties  with  negro  majorities. 

6.  A  table  showing  in  percentages,  by  coimties,  the  increase  of 
white  population  side  by  side  with  the  increase  of  white  farmers; 
and  the  increase  of  negro  population  alongside  the  increase  of  n^ro 
farmers. 

7.  A  table  showing  the  decreasing  ratio  of  negro  population  in  the 
cities  of  Georgia. 

8.  A  table  ranking  the  counties  according  to  the  proportion  of 
farms  cultivated  by  tenants  and  by  owners. 

9.  A  table  showing  n^ro  landownership  by  counties:  (a)  Total 
acres  owned  in  1910,  (b)  per  cent  of  the  total  farm  area,  and  (c)  per 
cent  of  gain  since  1900. 

10.  Counties  ranked  according  to  ratio  of  cash  or  standing  rent  to 
share  tenants,  (a)  whites,  (h)  negroes. 

I  The  first  seven  of  then  tftblee  end  maps  Appear  in  the  "Georgia  Club  SyDabos,  Section  1:  on  Popula- 
tion."  The  otben  will  appear  in  the  final  sections  of  the  olob  srllabiia. 
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11.  Tables  ranking  the  counties  of  Georgia  according  to  (a)  per 
cent  of  freedom  from  farm  indebtedness,  (b)  white  farm  owners,  and 
(c)  negro  farm  owners. 

12.  Coimties  ranked  according  to  tax  value  of  farm  lands  per  acre 
when  compared  with  the  census  values. 

13.  Cities  of  Georgia  ranked  according  to  (a)  total  value  of  manu- 
factured products,  (6)  capital  invested,  and  (c)  number  of  operatives 
employed. 

14.  Counties  ranked  according  to  per  capita  wealth,  by  races. 

15.  Table  showing  total  taxes  paid  into  the  State  treasury  by  each 
county  and  the  total  of  pension  and  school  money  received  by  each 
county  from  the  State  treasury,  with  excess  or  deficit  for  each  (1910). 

16.  Counties  ranked  according  to  percentages  of  increase  or 
decrease  of  (a)  cattle,  (6)  work  animals  (horses  and  mules),  (c)  hogs, 
and  (df)  poultry.     (Tables  cover  last  census  period.) 

17.  Coimties  ranked  according  to  the  average  number  of  work 
animals  per  farm.     Similar  table  for  Georgia  and  the  other  States. 

18.  Counties  ranked  according  to  the  investment  in  farm  machinery 
per  acre.     Similar  table  for  Georgia  and  the  other  States. 

19.  Cotton  tables  ranking  the  counties  according  to  (a)  per  cent 
of  improved  land  in  cotton,  (b)  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in 
acreage  since  1900,  and  (c)  in  average  yields  per  acre. 

20.  Similar  tables  for  com. 

21.  Tables  showing  by  counties  the  home-raised  meat  supply  (cat- 
tle, hogs,  and  poultry)  per  year. 

22.  Tables  showing  by  counties  (a)  total  annual  expenditure  upon 
roads  and  bridges,  (b)  total  invested  in  road  machinery,  and  (c)  miles 
of  road  built  (year  1911). 

23.  Tables  ranking  counties  according  to  (a)  per  cent  of  average 
attendance  upon  school  population,  (6)  per  cent  loss  of  pupils  between 
the  first  and  seventh  grades,  (c)  per  cent  of  pupils  reaching  the  high- 
school  grades,  (d)  cost  of  schooling  a  pupil  per  month,  each  race,  (e) 
total  amount  invested  in  common-school  property,  (f)  total  amount 
invested  in  school  equipment,  and  (g)  per  cent  of  ^literacy  among 
children  of  school  age  (separate  tables  for  each  race) . 

24.  Counties  ranked  according  to  per  cent  of  church  members 
(census  of  religious  bodies,  1906). 

The  student  groups,  as  they  pursue  their  county  studies  through 
the  various  details,  come  to  these  general  tables  on  file  for  ready 
reference  in  the  office  to  see  just  where  their  county  stands  in  these 
various  particulars.  First  of  all,  a  group  has  be^i  comparing  the 
home  coimty  with  itself  during  the  last  census  period.  Now,  by  the 
help  of  these  tables,  they  compare  their  county  with  every  other 
coimty  in  the  State  in  various  details  of  study. 
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While  volunteers  from  the  club  have  been  working  out  general 
problems,  covering  the  State  at  large,  as  already  indicated,  and  list- 
ing, ranking,  mapping,  and  otherwise  graphically  representing  the 
results,  individuals  or  county  groups  have  been  assembUng  from 
every  available  source  of  authoritative  information  the  facts  about 
their  own  home  counties  and  comparing  the  county  with  itself  over 
a  10-year  period,  the  last  census  decade. 

These  county  studies  have  occupied  their  spare  moments  some- 
times for  two  or  three  months,  in  some  instances  for  a  year  or  more. 
They  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  courthouse  officials,  with 
the  miimters,  physicians,  or  other  weU-inf onned  people  at  home  (who 
are  usually  affihated  members  of  the  club).  Students  often  spend 
their  holidays  searching  courthouse  records  and  otherwise  investi- 
gating, checking,  correcting,  and  perfecting  their  county  reports— 
on  the  ground,  in  person. 

They  have  been  guided  in  their  studies  by  the  outline  that  follows. 
These  outlines  are  used  merely  to  assemble  the  facts  comparatively. 
When  these  facts  have  been  thoroughly  reviewed  and  revised  with 
the  help  of  the  affiliated  club  members  at  home,  then  these  bare, 
bald  figures  are  translated  into  simple  running  narratives  for  the 
county  newspapers  at  home.  In  this  way  these  reports  reach  a 
reading  pubUc  that  as  a  rule  rarely  sees  any  census  news  and  never 
any  census  details  concerning  the  home  county. 

As  a  rule  the  affiliated  member  at  home  is  both  willing  and  proud 
to  assume  the  paternity  of  the  county  report  when  it  is  ready  for  the 
home  paper.  In  this  way  the  narrative  has  a  greatly  increased  value 
and  effect,  while  the  club  escapes  the  suspicion  of  impertinent 
obtrusion. 

State  Normal  Sghool,  Athens,  Ga. 

ECONOMIC  and  social  BUBYET  OP COUNTY. 

By 

1.  LocatUm  and  surf  act:  (1)  Soils,  climate,  adaptation;  (2)  other  natural  resources; 

(3)  great  men,  great  events. 

2.  Population: 

1910,  white, ;  black, ;  total, ; 

1900,  white ;  black, ;  total, ; 

Gain  or  loss  (per  cent), 

3  City  population^  figured  in  the  same  way  whenever  there  are  towns  or  cities  in 
the  county.  Is  the  city  gaining  mainly  in  white  or  black  population?  Are 
the  country  regions  of  the  county  gaining  or  losing  in  white  population;  in  negro 
population?  (Figure  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  sheet  and  summarize  the  results 
below.) 
Brief  account  of  the  chief  city,  if  large  or  growing. 
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4.  Arm: acres;  under  cahivation,  acres.    Per  cent  of  total  area  under 

cultivation, Number  of  faima, ;  per  cent  of  increase  since  1900 

Number  of  white  farmeis, Number  of  negro  farmers, Avenge  sixe 

of  taama, ;  of  imi«oved  farms, Brief  account  of  room  lor  homeseeken; 

drainage  areas;  water  powers,  etc. 

5.  Ownenkip  and  teriancy: 

(1)  Farms  tilled  by  ownen: 

1910,  white, ;  black, ;  total, 

1900,  white, ;  black, ;  total, 

Gain  or  loss  (per  cent), 

(2)  FvroB  tilled  by  tenants: 

1910,  white, ;  black, ;  total, 

1900,  white, ;  black, ;  total, 

Gain  or  loss  (per  cent), 

(3)  Per  cent  of  farms  tilled  by  tenants,  both  races: 

1910, By  owners, 

1900, By  owners, 

(4)  Rank  in  farm  tenancy  in  1910,  Ratio  of  standing-rent  to  share- 

tenants,  

(5)  Effects  of  tenancy  upon  farm  properties,  soils,  schools,  churches? 

6.  Farm  indebUdne$s:  Farms  tilled  by  owners— white,  free,  per  cent;  n^gro, 

free, per  cent. 

^        (1)  Average  for  the  county,  —  per  cent;  for  the  State,  ....  per  cent. 
(2)  Rank  in  freedom  from  farm  indebtedness: 

7.  Wealth: 

(1)  Value  of  aU  form  property  (census,  1910), 

Total  aggregate  wealth  (county  tax  digest), 

Compare  these.    Conclusions: 

(2)  Total  value  of  land  (census), ;  average  value  per  acre  (cen- 

sus),   

Total  value  (county  tax  digest) ;  average  value  (county  tax  di- 

gwt), 

Compare  these.    Conclusions: 

(3)  Investigation:  Are  form  properties  paying  relatively  more  or  less  than  their 

equable  share  of  taxes? 

(4)  Manufactures:  Number  of  establishments, ;  kinds, 

Total  invested, ;  increased  per  cent,  since  1900, 

(5)  Banks:  State  and  private,  number, ;  national,  number, ;  total 

bank  capital, ;  increased  per  cent, 

(6)  Total  number  of  form  landowners  who  do  not  cultivate,  but  rent  their 

lands  to  tenants, ;  total  acreage  so  owned, 

Per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  the  county, per  cent. 

(Get  this  information  from  the  county  tax  digest.) 

To  the  number  of  owners  who  only  rent  the  farms  they  own,  add 
the  number  of  owners  who  cultivate  the  land  they  own  (see  census, 
1910),  and  figure  the  number  of  landless  people  in  the  county.  How 
many  are  white? 


(7)  Negro  property  ownership:  looo  i9io  psroant. 

(a)  Number  of  acres  owned 

(6)  Total  aggregate  wealth 

(c)  Per  capita  wealth 

(d)  Oonduaions: 
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8.  Caoperatim  enterpme:  (1)  Baying;  (2)  selling;  (3)  banking;  (4)  medical;  asBoda. 

tions;  (5)  ministerial  associations;  (6)  women's  clubs.    Brief  account  of  eack: 
(1)  purposes;  (2)  achievements. 

9.  Domatic  animala  on  farms  and  ranges: 

(1)  GatUe: 

1910, 

1900,  

Gain  or  loss  (per  cent), 

Note  increase  or  decrease  of  dairy  cows  since  1900. 

(2)  Horses: 

1910, 

1900, 

Gain  or  loss  (percent), 

Note  increase  or  decrease  of  colts. 
(8)  Mules: 

1910,  

1900, 

Gain  or  loss  (per  cent), 

Note  increase  or  decrease  of  colts. 

(4)  Sheep: 

1910, : 

1900,  

Gain  or  loss  (per  cent), 

Why?    State  on  reverse  side  of  this  sheet. 

(5)  Hogs: 

1910, 

1900, 

Gain  or  loss  (per  cent), 

Why?    (Idem.) 

(6)  Poultry: 

1910, • 

1900,  

Grain  or  loss  (per  cent), 

Why?    (Idem.) 

(7)  Bee  swarms: 

1910,  

1900,  

Gain  or  loss  (per  cent), 

Why?    (Idem.) 

(8)  Dogs: 

1910,  

1900,  

Grain  or  loss  (percent), 

Debate:  Should  there  be  a  dog-license  tax  in  G^igia?    A  dog-muzzle  tax  law? 

10.  Crops: 

(1)  Ck>tton: 

1910,  acres, ;  total  bales,  •  • . . ;  average  per  acre  yield,  . . ... 

1900,  acres, ;  total  bales,  . . . . ;  average  per  acre  yield, 

Gain  or  loss  (per  cent), 

(a)  Per  cent  of  improved  land  in  cotton? 

(6)  How  many  counties  had  a  smaller  per  cent  of  the  cultivated 

area  in  cotton? 

(c)  How  many  counties  had  a  laiger  yield  per  acre? 

Why? 
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10,  Oop«— Continued. 
(2)  Com: 

1910,  acres, . . . . ;  yield,  total  bushds, .  • .  • ;  avenge  yield, 

1900,  acres, ;  total  yield,  biuhels, ;  average  3rield, 

Gain  or  lofls  (per  cent), 

(a)  Per  cent  improved  land  in  com? 

(6)  How  many  counties  had  a  smaller  per  cent  of  the  cultivated 

area  in  com?    

(e)  How  many  counties  had  a  laiger  yield  per  acre? Why? 


(3)  Oats: 

1910,  acres, ;  total  yield, bu.;  average  yield, 

1900,  acres, ;  total  yield, bu.;  avenge  yield, 

Gain  or  loss  (per  cent), 

(4)  Wheat: 

1910,  acres, ;  total  yield, bu.;  average  yield, 

1900,  acres, ;  total  yield,  ....  bu.;  avenge  yield, 

Crain  or  loss  (percent), 

(5)  Sweet  potatoes  and  yams: 

1910,  acres, ;  total  yield, bu.;  avenge  yield,  .... 

NoTB. — ^No  census  report  in  1900  upon  sweet  potatoes  by  counties. 

(6)  Hay  and  forage: 

1910,  acres, ;  total  yield, tons;  avenge  yield, 

(a)  Are  there  more  and  belter  pastures  in  the  county  year 

by  year? 

(6)  Why  or  why  not? 

11,  Home-raiied  food  tuppJ^  per  penon  per  year: 

(1)  Meat:  Divide  total  cattle,  total  hogs,  and  total  poultry  by  the  population 

of  the  county  and  tabulate  results  below: 

(a)  Is  it  sufficient? 

(b)  Get  from  the  merchants  the  facts  about  the  annual  shipment  d 

meat  into  the  county. 

(c)  Deficiency. 

(d)  Cost  of  the  same. 

(2)  Small  grain: 

(a)  Total  bushels  raised  (com,  wheat,  and  oats), 

(b)  Total  needed  for  population  and  work  animals  (h(»8es  and  mules). 

(Count  6  bushels  per  person  per  year  and  60  bushels  per  woric 
animal  per  year.) 

(c)  Deficit  or  excoBs, 

(d)  Cost  or  value  of  the  same 

(3)  Amount  of  money  put  into  circulation  in  the  county  by  the  cotton  crop 

reported  in  the  1910  census  (multiply  number  of  bales  by  $65  eadi). 


(4)  Total  aggregate  wealth  of  the  county  on  the  1910  tax  digest, 

(5)  How  many  such  cotton  crops  equal  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  county 

since  the  beginning  of  its  history? 

(6)  Where  goes  this  vast  cotton  wealth  year  by  year? 

(7)  Conclusions: 

It,  Marketing  facUUiee:  (1)  Railway  outlets;  (2)  city  markets— advantages  to  the 

country,  to  the  city. 
IS.  Improved  public  roadi: 

(1)  How  many  miles  of  pubUc  roads  in  tb»  county? 

(2)  Miles  of  improved  public  roads  built  to  date? 

(3)  Amount  invested  in  roads  machinery? 
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IS.  Improved  public  roads — Continued. 

(4)  Amount  spent  upon  roads  and  bridges  in  1911? 

(5)  Does  your  county  consume  its  roads  money  in  patching  roads? 

Why?.... 

(6)  Compare  the  county  in  all  these  particulars  with  other  counties. 

(7)  See  Home's  Good  Roads  Bulletin,  University  of  South  Carolina. 
14.  Public  health: 

(1)  Common  diseases  in  the  county? 

(2)  Are  they  preventable? How? 

(3)  Death  rate:  Whites? Blacks? 

(4)  Results  of  the  hookworm  investigation? Treatment? 

(5)  Is  the  boll  weevil  in  your  county? If  so,  state  fully  what  the 

effects  are 

(6)  Wliat  has  been  done  toward  cattle  tick  eradication? 

(7)  Has  your  county  a  health  board  and  health  officer? If  not, 

why  not? 

(8)  Is  there  any  medical  inspection  of  children? Results? 

tS.  Sdiooh:  (Consult  latest  State  school  superintendent's  report.) 


(1)  Schools,  white.... 

(2)  White  school  popu- 

lation  

(3)  White  pupils  en- 

rolled   

(4)  Per  cent  of  enroU- 

ment  upon 
school  popula- 
tion  

(5)  White  average  at- 

tendance  

(6)  Per  cent  of  aver- 

age attendance 
upon  school 
population 

(7)  How  many  coun- 

ties show  a  lai:ger 
per  cent  of  at- 
tendance?  


(1)  White  pupils,  first 

grades 

White  pupils,  sev- 
enth grades 

Loss........ 

Loss   per 
cent 

(2)  How  many  coun- 

ties lose  a  laiger 
per  cent  of  pu- 
pils between  the 
first  and  last 
grades? 


(1) 


Schools,  negro 

Negro  school  population, 


Negro  pupils  enrolled. 


Per  cent  of  enrollment  upon 
school  population 


Negro  average  attendance. 


Per  cent  of  attendance  upon 
school  population 


How  many  counties  show  a 
larger  per  cent  of  attendance? 


(2) 


Negro  pupils  in  first  grades. .  • , 
Negro  pupils  in  seventh  grades. 


Loss 

Loss  per  cent. 


How  many  counties  lose  a  laiger 
per  cent  of  pupils  between 
the  fint  and  the  last  grades?. 


•• • »•• 
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ts,  Schooli—Contmued. 

(3) 

(1)  How  many  white  How  many  negro  pupils  in  higji 

high  school  pu-  schools? 

pils    in    the 

county? 

(2)  Per  cent  of  white  Per  cent  of  negro  school  popu- 

Bchool     popula-  lation 

tion? 

(3)  Rank   of   the  Rank  of  the  county  in  this  par- 
county   in    this                        ticular 


particular?. 


(4) 

(1)  Cost  of  schooling  a  Coet  of  schooling  a  negro  pupil 

white  pupil  per  per  month 

month? 

(2)  How  many  coun-  How    many    counties    spend 

ties  spend  more  more  for  schooling  a  negro 

for  schooling  a  pupil  per  month? 

white  pupil  per 

month? 


(5) 

(1)  Total  fund  for  common  public  schools? 

(2)  Amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and  all  other  sources? 

(3)  Per  cent  of  the  total  fund  derived  from  the  State  treasury? 

(4)  How  many  counties  derive  a  smaller  per  cent  from  the  State 

treasury? 

(6) 

(1)  Total  amount  invested  in  common  school  property? 

(2)  Total  amount  invested  in  the  county  in  automobiles? 

(3)  Comparison Conclusions: 

(4)  How  many  counties  have  a  larger  amount  invested  in  common 

school  property? 

(7) 

(1)  How  many  schools  have  school  libraries? 

(2)  How  many  dbhools  have  com  clubs? Garden  clubs? 

Canning  clubs? 

16.  Uliteraey  (see  new  Georgia  bulletin  soon  to  issue  &om  the  Census  Bureau). 

(1)  White,  1910, ;  negro, ;  total, 

White,  1900, ;  negro, ;  total, 

Decrease,  per  cent, • 

Decrease,  per  cent, *       

(2)  How  many  counties  show  a  smaller  per  cent  of  white  illiteracy?       

17.  Ckurehes  (consult  minutes  of  the  church  associations  and  investigate  personally 

on  the  grounds). 
A  few  of  the  significant  titcts  to  be  assembled,  for  each  race,  are  as  follows:  (1)  The 

numberof  strictly  rural  churches, ;  (2)  tli»  number  in  towns  and  villages, ; 

(3)  the  number  in  cities, ;  (4)  the  total  membership, ;  (5)  the  per  cent  of 

the  same  of  the  total  population,  ;  (6)  the  number  of  rural  churches  with 
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homes  alongside  them  for  the  ministers, ;  (7)  number  having  preaching  once  a 

month,  ••....;  twice  a  month, ;  (S)  the  number  of  Sunday  schools, ; 

(9)  the  number  of  churches  that  have  dwindled  in  membership  and  influence  during 

the  last  10  years, ;  (10)  the  number  that  have  been  standing  still, ; 

(11)  the  nimiber  that  have  been  abandoned, ;  (12)  the  number  that  are  served 

by  nonresident  ministers  (coming  from  a  distance  each  month), 

Note:  Set  the  ministerial  associations  of  the  coimty  to  work  to  collect  these  facts. 
The  preachers  ought  to  know  these  and  many  more  such  definite  isLCta  about  the 
home  field. 

18.  Suggested  agencies  and  plans  for  community  uplift. 

19.  Study:  "The  Challenge  of  the  Country,''  Fiske,  the  Association  Press,  New  York. 

Strong's  "The  Challenge  of  the  City,"  Eaton  &  Mains.  Kern's  "Among  the 
Country  Schools,"  Ginn  &  Co.  Foght's  "American  Rural  Schools,"  Mac- 
millan  Co. 
£0.  Sources  of  information  in  this  report:  The  1900  and  the  1910  Census  Reports;  the 
reports  of  the  capitol  officials;  the  county  tax  digests.  (Add  such  others  aa 
may  be  used.) 

Vm.    A  SPECIMEN  C0X7NTY  NABBATIVE. 

A  BBIB7  XOOVOMIO  AVD  SOCIAL  BXmVXY  OW  HXV&Y  OOTrVTY,  OA. 

ror  th«  OtorgU  Ctab;  by  Mlti  Marj  K«  Woodi. 

(Sonro68  of  informstfon:  Tlit  censos  reports;  tho  reports  of  the  ttatefaouse  officials;  the  county  tax 
digests;  ** Georgia:  Historical  and  Industrial;"  White's  Statistios  of  Georgia;  and  eTsry  other  aTailabto 
iouroe  of  authoritatin  information.) 

LOCATION  AND  8T7RFACB. 

Henry  County,  created  in  1821,  is  located  a  little  west  of  the  center  of  the  Piedmont 
uplands.  Like  other  counties  in  this  section  of  the  State,  it  is  an  undulating,  hilly 
country,  broken  and  well  watered  by  abundant  streams;  by  the  South  River,  a  branch 
of  the  Ocmulgee,  by  Cotton  River,  and  by  numerous  creeks.  The  lands  along  these 
streams  are  rich  and  fertile.  Elsewhere  the  soils  are  light  and  sandy;  in  some  places 
they  are  "mulatto"  and  red-clay  soils.  Soils,  climate,  and  railvray  connections  make 
diversified  farming  possible  and  profitable. 

In  the  watercourses  are  many  fine  shoals,  o£fering  valuable  water  powers.  In  1900 
there  were  several  small  country  mills  for  com  and  wheat;  among  them  a  good  roller 
mill  at  Island  Shoals.  These  have  not  died  out  during  the  census  period ,  as  in  so  many 
other  counties. 

POPULATION. 

In  1910  the  population  of  the  coimty  was  19,927,  a  gain  of  1,325  people,  or  7.1  per 
cent  during  the  last  census  period.  (Between  1890  and  1900,  it  was  14.7  per  cent.) 
Sixty-eight  counties  in  Georgia  grew  at  a  greater  rate  during  U^  past  10  years.  The 
increase  consisted  of  530  white  people,  or  6  per  cent,  and  795  negroes,  or  8  per  cent. 

Henry  is  one  of  the  66  counties  of  Georgia  having  negro  majorities.  Until  1890  the 
county  had  a  white  majority,  but  10  years  later  a  negro  majority,  and  in  1910  a  still 
laiger  n^;ro  majority.  Henry  is  one  of  the  28  coimties  showing  an  increased  negro 
ratio  diuing  the  last  10  years.  The  negroes  at  present  are  51  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population.  White  reports  9,669  whites  in  the  county  in  1845,  or  only  74  fewer  than 
in  1910.    However,  Henry  has  lost  territory  to  three  or  four  other  counties  since  1845. 

At  present  the  population  is  59  per  square  mile,  and  the  rank  of  the  county  in  this 
particular  is  twenty-eighth. 

Three  towns  absorbed  the  increase  of  population,  or  97  per  cent  of  it,  as  follows: 
McDonough,  present  population,  882;  increase,  29  per  cent;  Hampton,  population, 
1,093,  increase,  134  per  cent;  and  Locust  Grove,  population,  716,  increase,  181  per  cent. 
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ARSA. 

According  to  "Georgia:  Historical  and  Industrial/'  the  area  of  Henry  County  is 
215,680  acres;  according  to  the  1910  United  States  census  it  was  207,360  acres 
(approximate);  according  to  the  1910  county  tax  digest  it  was  196,762  acres.  Such 
variations  in  size  occur  in  the  various  reports  for  almost  all  the  counties  of  Geoi]gia. 
Nobody  knows  how  large  Henry  or  any  other  county  is  without  accurate,  official 
county  surveys.    Strange  to  say,  very  few  counties  in  the  State  have  such  surveys. 

FABMS. 

The  land  in  forms  amounts  to  161,182  acres,  but  the  improved  land  in  forms  is  only 
85,327  acres;  that  is  to  say,  barely  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  county  is  in  cultivated 
farm  areas.    Here,  then,  is  plenty  of  room  for  home  seekers. 

In  1910  there  were  3,062  farms,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  10  years.  A  little  more 
than  one-half  of  these  farms  were  less  than  50  acres  in  size.  The  average  size  of  all 
farms  was  63  acres,  but  the  average  size  of  improved  farms  was  only  38  acres.  No 
farms  were  reported  to  the  census  takers  as  being  1,000  acres  or  more  in  size. 

But  the  tax  digest  of  1910  reports  16  fondholders  owning  1,000  acres  or  more  each, 
or  nearly  22,000  acres  in  all. 

WBALTH. 

The  aggregate  wealth  of  the  county,  on  the  1910  county  tax  digest,  was  13,336,499; 
but  form  property  alone  was  reported  in  the  1910  census  as  worth  $6,373,486,  or  neariy 
twice  the  total  aggregate  wealUi  of  the  coimty.  In  the  1910  census,  form  land  alone 
was  worth  $4,195,339,  but  on  the  1910  tax  digest  this  fond  was  returned  at  $1,404,935; 
that  is  to  say,  at  a  33}  per  cent  valiiation. 

It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  that  farm  lands  are  returned  for  taxation  in  this  and 
every  other  county  at  a  refotively  higher  valuation  than  other  forms  of  taxable  wealth. 
The  trouble  arises  in  the  fact  that  one  county  returns  its  properties  at  a  fourth,  another 
at  a  third,  another  at  a  half,  and  in  one  instance  at  more  than  the  census  valuation. 

The  result  is  that  107  counties  of  the  State  received  from  the  State  treasury  in  1910, 
in  penfdons  and  school  money,  nearly  $800,000  more  than  the  State  received  ^m  those 
counties  in  taxes.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  only  39  counties  that  support  themselves, 
and  these  39  are  required  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  other  counties.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  Henry  Ck>unty  in  1910  received  from  the  State  ^^asury  $8,604  more  than 
the  county  paid  into  it. 

Property  ownership  among  the  negroes  shows  in  Henry,  as  in  other  coimties,  a 
remarkable  increase  during  the  last  census  period.  In  1910  they  owned  8,472  acres, 
a  10-year  increase  of  118  per  cent;  $63,024  worth  of  farm  animals,  an  increase  of  152 
per  cent;  and  aggregate  wealth  amounting  to  $175,630,  an  increase  of  123  per  cent 
during  this  period. 

The  per  capita  wealth  of  negroes  in  the  county  was  $17.  The  per  capita  wealth  of 
the  whites  was  $338.  •  The  per  capita  wealth  for  both  races  was  $167.  Ninety-seven 
coimties  of  the  State  in  1910  had  a  higher  per  capita  wealth. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WBALTH. 

A  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  fond  values  on  the  tax  digest  in  1910  was  city 
real  estate  and  a  little  less  than  two-thirds  was  country  real  estate.  Of  the  3,062  forms 
in  the  coimty,  only  813,  or  27  per  cent  of  them,  were  cultivated  by  owners,  712  white 
and  101  black.  The  forms  cultivated  by  white  owners  decreased  36,  or  5  per  cent, 
during  the  10  years;  while  the  farms  cultivated  by  negro  owners  increased  46,  or  83 
per  cent.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  farms  were  cultivated  by  tenants, 
891  white  and  1,349  black.  Seventy-two  per  cent,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
farms  in  the  county,  were  cultivated  by  tenants.  During  the  census  period  the  culti* 
vation  of  forms  by  owners  fell  from  32  per  cent  to  27  per  cent. 
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The  extent  and  the  increase  of  tenancy  in  Henry  County  mean,  as  everjrwhere  else, 
a  steady  deterioration  of  soils  and  hrm  properties,  a  low  average  yield  of  all  crops 
whatsoever,  and  increasing  difficulty  in  maintaining  effective  coimtry  schools  and 
country  churches.  The  problem  is  rendered  still  further  difficult  by  the  fsuct  that  in 
the  South  51  per  cent  of  the  tenants  move  every  year.  Ninety-four  coimties  in  Geoigia 
•have  a  larger  per  cent  of  forms  cultivated  by  owners  and  a  smaller  per  cent  cultivated 
by  tenants. 

Counting  out  the  population  of  McDonough,  Locust  Grove,  and  Hampton,  we  have 
18,236  i>eople  in  the  coimtry  regions  of  Henry  County;  and  counting  each  form  owner 
to  represent  a  family  of  ftve,  we  have  a  home-owning  country  population  of  4,065;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  farm  regions  of  Henry  we  have  more  than  14,000  landless,  homeless 
people.    Nearly  4,500  of  these  were  white. 

Upon  the  1910  county  tax  digest  it  appears  that  55  landholders,  owning  500  or  more 
acres,  owned  altogether  45,522  acres;  that  is  to  say,  a  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  population  owns  more  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  land.  But  it  further 
appears  that  16  landholders,  owning  1,000  acres  or  more  each,  own  21,977  acres,  or  a 
little  more  than  one-tenth  of  all  the  land  in  the  county. 

Kere  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  land  ownership  by  the  few  and  land  orphanage  for 
the  many.  When  one  considers  that  civilization  is  rooted  and  groimded  in  the  home- 
owning^  home-loving,  home-defending  instinct,  one  wonders  what  the  future  holds  in 
store  for  Henry  County. 

VARM  INDXBTBDNB88. 

In  1910, 79  per  cent  of  the  farms  cultivated  by  white  owners  were  free  from  mortgage 
indebtedness,  and  61  per  cent  of  the  forms  cultivated  by  negro  owners  were  free. 
These  figures  are  below  the  averages  for  the  State,  which  are  82  per  cent  for  white 
owners,  and  71  per  cent  for  negro  owners.  Both  white  and  black  owners  considered, 
the  average  freedom  from  indebtedness  is  77  per  cent.  Seventy-three  counties  of  the 
State  make  a  better  showing  in  the  matter  of  freedom  from  form  indebtedness. 

DOMBSnC  ANIMALS  ON  FARMS  AND  RANQS8. 

In  1910  there  were  5,965  cattle,  a  gain  of  11  per  cent  dmring  the  census  period;  but 
there  were  3,073  dairy  cows,  an  increase  of  38  per  cent.  Horses,  1,455,  a  gain  of  30  per 
cent  (but  a  decrease  in  home-raised  colts  from  76  to  44).  This  is  perhaps  the  largest 
gain  in  horses  in  the  counties  of  Geoigfo.  Usually  there  is  a  loss  in  horses.  Mules, 
2,791,  an  increase  of  only  5  per  cent,  which  Ib  perhaps  the  lowest  increase  in  mules  in 
the  counties  of  the  State;  but  home-raised  mule  colts  decreased  from  49  to  21  during 
the  10  years.  Hogs,  5,613,  a  loss  of  22  per  cent.  Poultry,  52,349,  a  gain  of  14  per  cent, 
but  barely  more  than  half  the  poultry  in  the  county  in  1890.  Bee  swarms,  878,  a  loss 
of  60  per  cent.  In  1890  there  were  397  sheep  in  the  county;  in  1900, 119,  but  in  1910 
none.    But  there  were  1,184  dogs  on  the  tax  digest  of  that  year. 

Since  we  can  not  have  in  Geoigm  a  dog  license  tax  law,  as  eight  other  States  in  the 
Union  have,  might  we  not  have  a  dog-muzzle  law  and  put  an  end  to  the  horrors  of 
hydrophobia,  as  England,  Germany,  and  the  Canal  Zone  have  done?  Last  year  486 
people,  mostly  women  and  children,  were  bitten  by  mad-dogs  in  Georgfo,  and  Uie  State 
is  spending  $10,000  a  year  to  cure  rabies.  Surely  we  value  our  children  in  Georgia 
more  than  we  value  our  dogs. 

CROPS. 

The  1910  census  reports  the  crops  of  the  coimty  as  follows:  Cotton,  63,899  acres,  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent  during  the  census  period;  average  yield,  forty-one  himdredths 
of  a  bale,  or  just  the  same  as  in  1900.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area  was 
in  cotton.  Only  two  other  counties  in  Geoigia  had  a  larger  portion  of  their  cultivated 
land  in  cotton — Morgan  and  Jasper,  61  per  c6nt  each — ^but  56  coimties  have  a  larger 
yield  per  acre.  Henry  County  cotton  ranks  high  and  is  in  great  demand  with  the 
eastern  mills.    (Geoigia:  HiBtorical  and  Industrial.) 
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Com,  2,688  ao^e,  a  1o8b  of  10  per  cent  during  the  cenflos  period;  avenge  yield,  12 
buBhelB,  a  gain  of  9  per  cent.  In  1910,  23  per  cent  of  the  coltivated  area  wis  in  com. 
Thirty-three  counties  had  an  increased  acreage  in  com.  Henry  was  one  ol  the  113 
counties  that  lost  in  com  acreage  during  the  10  yean.  Thirty-six  counties  had  a 
laiger  yield  per  acre. 

OatB,  3,319  acres,  a  gain  of  39  per  cent;  average  yield,  17  buahek,  a  gain  of  70  per  • 
cent.    The  average  yield  for  the  State  was  15  bushels. 

Wheat,  2,327  acres,  a  loss  of  63  per  cent;  average  yield  per  acre  10  busheb,  a  gain  of 
43  per  cent.    The  average  3rield  for  the  State  was  only  8  busheb. 

Sweet  potatoes,  442  acres;  average  yield,  86  bushels,  a  little  below  the  average  fcr 
the  State. 

Dry  peas,  2,755  bushels,  a  gain  of  16  per  cent. 

Hay  and  forage,  2,676  tons,  most  of  which  (2,038  tons)  consisted  oi  grains  cut  green. 

HOME-BAISBD  FOOD  SUPPLY. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  home-raiBed  meat  supply  in  Henry  is  meager,  consisting  in 
1910  of  one-third  of  a  beef,  one-third  of  a  hog,  and  10  poultry  per  person.  Recently 
cattle  have  been  seUing  on  the  hoof  in  Chicago  at  12  cents  per  pound  and  pork  sides  at 
$12.55.  The  meat  supply  of  the  country  steadily  &lls  behind  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion .  Meat  in  the  future  promises  to  be  stUl  higher.  It  looks  like  the  fanner's  chiince. 
At  all  events,  he  can  afford  to  sell;  he  can  not  afford  to  buy  at  present  prices. 

Considering  only  the  population  and  the  work  animals  of  the  county,  the  1910  gnin 
crop  of  Henry  fell  short  of  what  was  needed  as  food  and  feed  lor  man  and  beast  by 
139,271  bushels.  With  com  at  $1.10  a  bushel  and  flour  at  $6.25  a  barrel  (to-day's 
quotations),  the  people  of  Henry  County  are  spending  about  $200,000  to  supply  this 
deficiency.  The  1910  census  reported  $41,428  spent  by  the  fanners  for  feed  akne. 
Add  the  money  sent  out  of  the  county  for  work  animals,  for  meat,  bread  stofib,  and 
fertilizers,  and  you  have  a  total  of  more  than  $600,000  that  must  be  charged  agaizMt  the 
tamers'  profits  year  by  year.  It  is  a  king's  ransom,  annually  paid  to  aliens  and  stnn- 
gers  for  supplies  that  might  be  raised  at  home. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  1911  report  of  the  State  school  conmiinioner  shows  37  schools  for  white  pupib 
1  less  than  in  1900)  and  37  for  negro  pupils  (11  more  than  in  1900).  There  were  84 
white  teachers  for  these  37  schools,  from  which  we  conclude  that  the  county  has  a 
number  of  two  and  three  teacheir  sdux>]s.  That  looks  good.  Of  the  iriiite  teachen  57 
had  first-grade  or  life  licenses  and  27  had  at  least  one  year  of  training  in  normal  schools. 

In  1911,  2,458  white  pupils,  or  82  per  cent  of  the  school  population,  were  enrolled; 
and  1,821,  or  70  per  cent,  were  in  average  attendance.  These  are  high  percentages; 
nevertheless,  269  white  diildren  were  not  registered  in  the  schools  for  so  much  as  a 
single  day  during  the  year,  while  406  were  barely  more  than  registered. 

In  the  negro  schools,  2,370  pupils,  or  71  per  cent  of  the  school  population,  were  en- 
rolled, but  only  1,572,  or  47  per  cent,  were  in  average  attendance.  In  Henry,  as  in 
almost  every  other  county  of  Hie  State,  the  attendance  of  negro  children  upon  the  coun- 
try schools  lags  behind  the  whites. 

There  were  454  white  children  registered  in  the  first  grades,  but  only  300  in  the  sec- 
ond grades;  that  is  to  say,  154  children,  or  more  than  one-third,  had  dropped  out  of 
school,  most  of  them  to  take  up  the  burdens  of  life  with  one  brief  term  of  sdiooling  in 
the  first-reader  classes.  Two  hundred  white  children  in  Henry  reach  the  seventh 
grades;  that  is  to  say,  more  than  half  of  the  children  who  enter  the  country  schools 
disappear  before  they  have  received  the  full  benefits  of  them. 

These  fects  are  distmbing,  but  Henry  makes  a  fsa  better  showing  than  most  of  the 
counties  of  Georgia  in  this  particular.  Only  34  negro  children  reach  the  seventh 
grades,  or  a  little  more  than  1  in  100. 
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Sixteen  white  schools  in  the  county  give  high-school  courses  to  418  white  pupils; 
that  is  to  say,  15  white  children  in  100  in  Henry  reach  the  high-school  classes.  In 
Clarke,  Cobb,  and  many  other  good  counties  of  Georgia  barely  more  than  2  or  3  white 
country  children  in  100  reach  the  high-school  grades. 

There  are  4  negro  schools  in  the  county  giving  high-school  instruction  to  46  pupils; 
that  is  to  say,  14  negro  children  in  1,000  get  as  ftir  as  the  high  school. 

The  county  board  in  1911  received  from  the  State  $20,465;  from  local  or  mimicipal 
taxation,  $1,848;  from  tuition  fees,  $15,169;  from  incidental  fees,  $2,025;  from  dona- 
tions, $1,798;  and  from  other  sources,  $1,250,  making  a  grand  total  of  $42,147.  Only 
six  county  boards  in  Georgia  spend  more  money  than  this  for  common  schoob  (Bibb, 
Chatham,  Dodge,  Fulton,  Richmond,  and  'Whitfield).  No  other  county  board  in 
Georgia  receives  so  laige  a  sum  from  tuitions  and  incidental  fees. 

The  county  board  spent  $36,836  for  the  schooling  of  white  children  and  $1,780  for 
the  schooling  of  negro  children,  giving  118  days  of  free  schooling  to  white  children  and 
100  days  of  free  schooling  to  negro  children. 

The  cost  of  schooling  a  white  child  per  month  was  $1.50.  Seventy-six  counties  of 
Georgia  spent  more  for  this  purpose;  for  instance.  Clay  $3.03,  Pike  $3,  Terrell  $3.09, 
and  Quitman  $4.76. 

The  cost  of  schooling  a  negro  child  per  month  was  55  cents.  Eighty-two  counties 
of  the  State  spent  more  money  for  this  purpose. 

The  county  board  owns  31  of  the  houses  in  which  the  74  schools  are  taught,  their 
value  being  $36,150;  average  value,  $1,165  each.  Three  buildings  are  owned  by 
municipalities,  their  value  bein9$35,150.  The  average  value  of  two  of  these  is  $17,500 
each.  The  Baptist  denomination  owns  one  school  property  valued  at  $40,000.  The 
total  investment  in  school  property  is  $111,300.  Only  6  counties  in  Georgia  have 
more  money  invested  in  school  property  (Bibb,  $335,000;  Carroll,  $144,000;  Chatham, 
$482,000;  ColquiU,  $181,000;  Early,  $125,000;  and  Richmond,  $750,000). 

Seventeen  schools  are  equipped  with  719  patent  desks.  Seven  white  schools  and 
one  colored  school  report  school  libraries. 

Forty  children  are  transported  in  school  wagons  to  two  schools  at  a  total  cost  of  $501. 
The  conaolidation  of  schools  and  the  transportation  of  children  has  made  great  head- 
way in  other  States,  but  the  movement  lags  behind  in  Georgia.  A  beginning  in  a 
small  way  has  been  made  in  36  counties  of  Georgia. 

Far  better  than  most  countieB  in  the  State,  Henry  is  able  to  establish  a  county-wide, 
local-tax  school  system.  Already  29  counties  have  established  such  systems,  giving 
to  the  country  child  chances  at  an  education  equal  to  those  of  the  city  child. 

The  salaries  paid  white  male  teachers  in  Henry  average  $80,  and  white  female  teach- 
ers $45.  How  can  Henry  maintain  efficient  country  schools  upon  salaries  ranging 
from  $250  to  $400  a  year? 

The  salaries  paid  female  negro  teachers  is  $18  a  month  or  $90  a  year.  The  negro 
teacher  worth  only  $90  a  year  is  probably  worth  nothing  at  all,  or  worse. 

The  problems  of  public  education  can  be  solved  only  by  local  initiative,  local  pride, 
local  self-sacrifice,  all  of  which  means  a  liberal  local  tax  for  schools.  The  problran  has 
been  solved  in  no  other  way  in  any  State  of  the  Union. 

ILUTBRACT. 

The  latest  available  figures  upon  illiteracy  by  counties  in  G^rgia  are  in  the 
1908  State  school  census.*  At  that  time  the  illiteracy  of  white  children  of  school  age 
in  Henry  was  4  per  cent;  of  negro  children  of  school  age,  26  per  cent;  average  for  both 
racee,  16  i)er  cent.  One  hundred  and  six  counties  in  C^eorgia  have  a  lower  illiteracy 
rate.  However,  the  school  illiteracy  of  the  county  fell  from  22  per  cent  in  1903  to  16 
per  cent  in  1908. 

ilUsiMRBtiT*  wMwitttmbsfsn  tfaipobUflatloaof  the  nnilla  of  the  gentfal  oosoi  of  lOia— Bb. 
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LEADING  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  1911  the  leading  high  Bchools  of  Henry  County  were  located  at  McDonongh,  E.  D. 
Gunby  principal,  no  report  rendered  to  the  State  school  superintendent;  Hampton, 
0.  C.  Gilbert,  principal,  5  teachers,  24  high-school  pupils,  5  graduates;  Stockbridge, 
Mrs.  0.  E.  Ham  principal,  15  pupils,  no  graduates;  Locust  Grove,  Claud  Gray  prin- 
cipal, 7  teachers  giving  entire  time  to  high-school  subjects,  1  giving  part  time,  8 
teachers  in  all,  273  high-school  pupils,  25  graduates. 

The  school  at  McDonough  is  a  four-year  high  school,  accredited  by  the  university 
with  14  unitB  required  for  graduation. 

The  Locust  Grove  Institute  is  a  senior  four-year  accredited  high  school,  with  16 
units  required  for  graduation  and  25  units  offered.  This  school  is  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  Flint  River  Baptist  Association.  Mr.  Claud  Gray,  A.  B .,  has  been 
its  principal  for  many  long  years.  It  has  a  high  rank  among  the  fitting  schools  of  the 
State.  It  offers  ample  high-school  courses;  but  even  more  and  better  it  offen  rue 
advantages  in  character  development  under  Mr.  Gray. 

OHURCHBS. 

Little  information  can  be  assembled  out  of  the  reports  of  the  conferences,  associa- 
tion, and  synods  of  Geoigia  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  counties  in  which  the  churches 
are  located  are  never  indicated.  We  are  therefore  calling  upon  intelligent,  well- 
informed  citizens  of  Henry  County  to  know,  for  each  race:  (1)  The  number  of  strictly 
rural  churches,  (2)  the  number  of  churches  located  in  towns  and  villages,  (3)  the  num- 
b^  of  country  churches  with  ministere'  homes  alongside  them,  (4)  the  number  of 
churches  with  preaching  once  a  month  only  or  twice  a  month  only,  (5)  the  number  of 
Sunday  schools,  (6)  the  Sunday  schools  conducted  the  whole  year  through,  (7)  the 
total  church  membership  of  the  county,  (8)  the  total  Sunday  sdiool  enrollment,  (9) 
the  numb^  of  country  churches  that  have  grown  in  numbers  and  influence  in  the  past 
10  years,  (10)  the  number  that  have  been  standing  still,  (11)  the  churches  that  are 
dying  or  have  died  in  the  past  10  years,  and  (12)  how  many  country  churdies  are  served 
by  ministers  not  resident  in  the  county? 

Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  people  in  Henry  County  are  church  members,  almost  the 
highest  per  cent  in  Georgia  and  nearly  twice  the  proportion  of  church  communicants  in 
the  United  States. 

This  information  can  be  had  without  reference  to  denominations  or  the  names  of 
ministers,  thus  avoiding  invidious  comparisons.  This  subject  is  an  important  inquiry 
by  the  ministerial  associations  of  the  counties.  The  Baptist  Home  Field  and  other 
home  mission  publications  are  calling  for  exact  information  concerning  the  country 
church.    Will  not  the  ministers  of  Henry  County  supply  this  information? 

The  main  matter  is  to  know  accurately  whether  or  not  the  country  church  is  in- 
creasing or  dwindling  in  numbers,  power,  and  influence.  In  Clarke  County,  for 
instance,  outside  of  Athens  and  the  small  towns  and  villages,  there  are  only  two  white 
country  churches  left  in  an  area  embracing  100  square  miles.  During  the  past  25 
years  four  white  country  churches  in  Clarice  County  have  died  and  have  utteriy 
disappeared. 

The  church  statistics  from  year  to  year  show  that  upon  the  whole  00  odd  milhoo 
people  in  America,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population,  are  outside  the  pale  of  any 
church  whatsoever;  that  in  membership  the  dbiurch  has  simply  marked  time  during 
the  past  10  years;  and  that  2,695,000  white  children  in  the  South  are  not  in  the  Sunday 
schools. 

The  matter  to  be  ascertained  is  the  status  of  the  country  church  in  Henry  County. 

FUBUO  SANTTATIOK. 

There  are  no  facts  in  print  upon  public  health  in  Georgia  by  countiee.  Gnr  State 
board  of  health  collects  and  publishes  no  vital  statistics,  as  is  done  in  many  Soatheni 
States,  and  in  almost  all  States  in  other  sections  of  the  Union. 
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Under  the  law  of  1901  every  county  may  have  a  county  health  board  and  a  county 
health  officer,  charged  with  public  sanitation  and  public  education  upon  the  subject 
of  preventable  diseases.  Strange  to  say,  only  two  counties  in  Geozgia  have  such  health 
officers.  Considering  that  40,000  people  in  G^rgia  die  every  year  from  preventable 
diseases  alone  and  that  15,000  of  these  are  helpless  intuits,  the  matter  of  county  health 
boards  becomes  uigent. 

Public  q>irited  dtisens  and  legislators  oug^t  to  know  what  the  State  health  boards 
of  North  Carolina,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  are  doing,  the  laws  under  which  they 
work,  the  support  they  receive,  and  the  wonderful  results  they  are  accomplishing. 
Georgia  is  hi  behind  in  the  matter  of  public  health.  The  physicians  of  every  county 
would  render  a  great  service  in  taking  the  initiative  in  the  creation  of  county  health 
boards. 

DCPROVBD  PUBUO  HIGHWAYS. 

Bulletin  No.  41  on  Public  Roads  (United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1909) 
reports  no  improved  public  highways  in  Henry  County.  A  recent  report  on  public 
roads  in  Georgia  by  the  State  geologist,  September,  1912,  reports  $13,000  spent  upon 
public  roads  and  bridges  in  Henry  County  in  1911;  34  convicts,  25  mules,  and  $1,800 
worth  of  road  machinery  employ^  upon  public  roads,  but  no  improved  public  high- 
ways built.    Presumably  the  efforts  of  the  road  force  were  spent  upon  patching  roads. 

The  county  officials  report  four  steel  bridges  built  in  1911;  and  also  that  effort  has 
been  concentrated  upon  the  grading  of  the  county  roads  in  preparation  for  surging 
with  topsoil  and  sand-clay. 

What  can  be  done  in  building  improved  public  highways  with  a  smaU  sum  year  by 
year  is  well  illustrated  by  Rockdale  County.  Attention  is  called  to  the  booklet  issued 
annually  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  county  by  the  board  of  county  commisdoners,  W.  J. 
Eakes,  chairman,  Conyers,  Ga.  It  shows  the  sources  from  which  all  moneys  were 
received;  to  whom,  when,  and  for  what  all  moneys  were  paid  out;  the  miles  of  good 
roads  built,  the  patching  done  and  in  what  districts,  the  cost  per  day,  per  convict,  and 
per  mule,  together  with  details  of  other  expenses  concerning  road  building.  It  is  not 
only  a  model  effort  at  road  building,  but  it  is  a  model  of  account  keeping  and  account 
rendering.    Mr.  Eakes  will  send  this  pamphlet  to  anybody  writing  for  it. 

The  foregoing  studies  are  submitted  to  people  in  Henry  County 
who  have  a  genuine  concern  in  public  well-being  and  progress.  The 
club  is  asking  them  for  further  information,  for  corrections,  and  such 
extensions  as  will  make  the  report  full  and  fair.  At  the  last  it  will 
be  a  10-year  balance  sheet  for  the  county,  showing  the  gains  and 
losses  during  the  last  census  period. 

In  order  to  put  the  report  to  its  best  uses,  a  detailed  quiz  is  added, 
provoking  thought  upon  conditions,  causes,  and  consequences,  and 
making  the  report  available  for  teachers  and  school  officials,  physi- 
cians, preachers  and  church  officials,  club  women,  farmers  and  farm- 
ers' wives,  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  their  home  conmiunity. 

Intimate  knowledge  of  one's  own  home  commimity  and  county  is 
certainly  just  as  important  as  scholarly  knowledge  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

DC.    CLT7B  HBBTINaS:    CLT7B  STTTDIBS  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 

The  Georgia  Club  meets  regularly  from  9  to  10  o'clock  every  Mon- 
day morning  for  informal,  generid,  free-and-easy  discussion  of  the 
particular  subject  or  phase  of  Georgia  life  under  review  at  the  time  in 
the  chostti  order  of  topics  and  studies. 
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The  members  haye  been  more  or  less  prepared  for  these  discusdons 
by  the  work  they  have  abeady  done  upon  their  home  counties  and 
upon  the  State  at  lai^e  (as  abeady  indicated).  The  facts  they  have 
been  handling  are  the  facts  found  in  familiar  surroundings.  They  are 
keenly  ahve  and  eager  to  know  their  significance  when  set  against  a 
large  background  of  thinking.  Conditions,  causes,  consequences,  and 
remedies  b^in  to  be  big  with  meaning. 

The  students  have  free  access  to  the  volumes  upon  economics  and 
sociology  in  the  club  headquarters;  a  small,  well-chosen,  and  valuable 
department  Hbrary. 

The  programs  are  announced  a  week  in  advance. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  discussed  in  the  club  sessions  dur- 
ing the  three  years  of  its  existence: 

1.  Density  and  spardty  of  population;  economic  and  social  effects. 

2.  Twenty-eight  counties  of  Geoigia  lost  turn  population  during  the  last  censoa 
decade;  causes  and  consequences. 

3.  The  isolation  of  life  on  American  farms  compared  with  the  village  farm  life  ol 
other  lands  and  coimtries;  causes  and  effects. 

4.  The  Black  Horse-Shoe  Belt  of  Creorgia;  an  historical  sketch. 

6.  Twenty-eight  counties  in  1910  show  increased  negro  ratios,  and  twenty-two  de- 
creased negro  ratios  of  population.    Why  ? 

6.  The  nine  largest  Georgia  cities  show  decreased  negro  ratios  in  1910.    Why? 

7.  Negro  farmers  in  the  South  increase  faster  than  negro  population  in  general  (ex- 
cept in  West  Virginia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida,  and  Oklahoma).  Why?  Conclu- 
sions. 

8.  Just  the  reverse  is  true  of  white  tiumers  (except  in  Kentucky).  Why?  Conclu- 
sions. 

9.  The  significance  of  farm  and  home  ownership;  the  decreasing  cultivation  of  farms 
by  owners  in  120  counties  of  Georgia:  Causes  and  effects. 

10.  A  cotmty  with  a  large  number  of  small  landowners  who  live  on  and  cultivate 
their  own  bums,  in  contrast  with  a  county  containing  a  small  number  of  large  land- 
owners who,  for  the  most  part,  rent  their  lands  to  tenants:  The  economic  and  social 
outlook  of  each. 

11.  The  social  ills  and  evils  of  land  ownership  by  the  few  and  land  orphanage  Cor 
the  many;  a  concrete  study  of  two  counties  in  contrast;  of  England  and  Germany  in 
contrast. 

12.  Restoring  the  land  to  the  people;  in  France,  Prussia,  Ireland,  and  New  Zealand. 
The  outlook  in  America. 

13.  The  increasing  landless  multitudes  of  England  and  the  United  States;  causes 
and  consequences. 

14.  Tenancy  farming  in  the  South;  its  origin,  increase,  and  extent;  causes,  reme- 
dies, and  outlook. 

16.  The  relation  of  sparsity  of  population  and  fertility  of  soil  to  farm  tenancy. 

16.  The  economic  and  social  effects  of  cash  tenancy  in  contrast  with  share  tenancy. 

17.  The  increasing  landless,  homeless  multitudes  in  120  counties  of  Georgia;  causes, 
consequences. 

18.  Why  the  tenant  burner  raises  cotton  mainly  and  so  little  of  everything  else. 

19.  Competitive  tenant  rents:  A  study  of  farm  life  in  Belgium.  Beginnings  of  tlie 
system  in  Georgia. 

20.  The  relation  of  cotton  fauming,  by  the  tenancy  system,  to  illiteracy. 

21.  Tenant  leases,  long  and  short.    Effects. 

22.  Is  it  better  business  to  rent  or  to  own  a  farm  in  Georgia? 
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23.  The  107  dependent  countieB  (coimtieB  receiving  from  the  State  treamiry  more 
than  they  pay  into  it);  the  extent  of  the  dependency  and  explanation  of  the  same. 

24.  Per  capita  wealth  in  Georgia.    Why  so  little? 

25.  Average  value  of  faurm  lands  per  acre;  a  study  in  the  county  tax  digests.  Account 
for  the  wide  variation  in  values.    Conclusions. 

26.  The  rise  and  the  multiplicity  of  small  banks  in  faurm  centers. 

27.  Agriculture  and  manufacture  in  Greoigia  compared :  (1)  Capital  invested,  (2)  peo- 
ple employed,  (3)  total,  value  of  products,  (4)  average  wages  earned.    Conclusions. 

28.  The  tax  system  in  Georgia:  The  inequities  apparent. 

29.  Negro  property  ownership;  increases,  causes,  effects,  outlook. 

30.  Geoigia  has  barely  more  cattle  and  considerably  fewer  sheep  and  hogs  than  in 
1850;  causes;  significance. 

31.  The  Texas  cattle  tick;  the  infected  area;  tick  eradication,  methods  and  progress. 

32.  Hog  cholera;  the  new  serum  remedy. 

33.  The  boll  weevil;  progress  eastward;  economic  and  social  effects. 

34.  Home-raised  feed  and  food  supplies  in  Geoigia;  the  tiusts;  conclusions. 

35.  The  annual  cotton  wealth  in  a  Geoigia  county  compared  with  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  county  accumulated  during  its  entire  history.  Query:  What  becomes 
of  this  vast  sum  year  by  year,  and  why  does  the  wealth  of  the  county  accumulate  so 
slowly? 

36.  Cooperative  farm  enterprise;  achievements  of  the  farmers'  unions;  cooperative 
creameries,  successes,  failures,  and  causes. 

37.  The  cooperative  &uin-credit  associations  of  the  Continent  of  Europe:  A  simple 
account  of  the  principles  involved,  methods  of  business,  extent  of  operations,  benefits 
to  the  farmer;  opportunities  and  obstacles  in  the  South. 

38.  Public  city  markets;  advantages  to  the  surrounding  farm  regions;  to  the  city 
consumers;  the  city  markets  of  the  United  States. 

39.  Railroad  &cilities:  A  special  comparative  study  of  the  nine  Geoigia  counties 
with  no  railroad  traversing  them. 

40.  Improved  public  highways;  what  they  are,  kinds  and  costs  per  mile,  values; 
progress  in  Geoigia  counties. 

41.  Investment  in  farm  machinery  per  acre  in  Georgia;  a  study  in  comparisons. 

42.  Horsepower  per  taim  in  Georgia;  a  study  in  comparisons. 

43.  The  redirected  country  school:  The  ideally  desirable,  the  actually  possible. 

44.  Noteworthy  achievements  in  country  schools  in  Geoigia. 

45.  Local  taxation  for  schools:  Aiguments,  tactics  in  the  campaign  therefor. 

46.  Geoigia  c<»npared  with  other  States  in  local  taxation  for  schools. 

47.  The  consolidation  of  schools  and  the  transportation  of  children:  Where  wise, 
where  unwise;  progress  in  Geoigia. 

48.  Mias  Jessie  Fields  and  the  Page  County  schools,  Iowa. 

49.  Eem  and  the  Winnebago  County  schools,  Illinois. 

50.  School  mortality  in  Geoigia. 

51.  Illiteracy  in  Geoigia:  Causes  and  consequences. 

52.  The  socialised  high  school;  reasons  therefor. 

53.  High  school  and  college  statistics  in  Geoigia  compared  with  other  States. 

54.  A  study  of  contrasts  between  country  and  city  high-school  percentages;  between 
Geoigia  and  other  States. 

55.  School  supervision;  a  study  of  C^eoigia  in  contrast  with  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia. 

56.  The  investm^it  in  common-school  property  and  in  automobiles  in  the  counties 
of  Geoigia. 

57.  School  libraries:  Books  suitable  for  school  libraries;  progress  in  Geoigia  com- 
pared with  other  States. 

58.  Com  clubs,  garden  clubs,  canning  clubs;  oiganization,  purposes,  values. 

59.  School  fairs;  exhibits,  premiums,  values. 
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60.  A  dog^tax  liceiiie  kw  and  the  public-sdiwd  fund;  the  nine  States  that  have 
audi  a  law. 

61.  'Die  school  as  a  country-life  defense. 

62.  'Die  school  as  an  occupational,  social,  and  recreational  center. 

63.  Compulsory  education;  history  and  results  in  the  United  States. 

64.  Country  gatherings,  amusements,  and  recreations:  A  contrast  with  earlier  daya. 
66.  The  redirected  country  chuidi;  McNutt  and  the  Dupage  County  church. 

66.  The  farming  past<»s  of  Georgia. 

67.  John  Frederick  Oberlin. 

68.  'Die  pastorless  churches  of  Georgia. 

69.  Significant  Sunday  school  statistics  in  C^rgift. 

70.  Country  homes  for  the  country  ministers:  Necessity  for  them. 

71.  County  church  surveys  in  Creorgia,  Pomsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 

72.  County  ministerial  associations;  suggested  schedule  for  a  year's  research  and 
study. 

73.  The  church  as  a  country-life  defense. 

74.  The  State  board  of  h«dth;  functicMos,  support,  values,  and  results  compared 
with  other  States. 

75.  County  boards  of  health  and  health  officers;  necessities,  functimis,  values. 

76.  Vital  statistics;  importance;  necessary  laws  and  legal  machinery. 

77.  Preventable  diseases;  how  prevented;  necessary  otganiration , 

78.  Medical  inspection  of  schools;  progress  and  results. 

79.  A  dog-muxzle  law  and  rabies;  Creorgia  in  contrast  with  the  Canal  Zone,  Bngland, 
and  Germany. 

80.  Doctors  as  citizens  and  patriots;  as  a  country-life  defense. 

81.  Women's  clubs;  opportunities  and  achievements. 

82.  Women's  clubs;  suggested  program  for  a  year's  reseuch  and  study. 

83.  Not  more  people  on  the  farm,  but  an  efficient,  satisfying  country  civiliaatian. 

84.  Preserving  a  safe  balance  between  country  civilisation  and  industrial  city 
civilization. 

85.  Effects  of  improved  lum.  machinery,  telephones,  and  automobiles  on  country 
civilization;  a  study  of  Iowa. 

86.  Effects  of  rising  land  values  and  the  speculative  interest  in  farm  lands. 

87.  Does  a  growing  city,  like  a  standing  army,  tend  to  destroy  the  region  upon  whidi 
it  subsists? 

88.  Is  mankind  entering  a  new  era  of  overshadowing  industrial  city  civilisation? 
Causes,  effects. 

89.  The  challenge  of  the  cities.    (Strong's  book.) 

90.  The  challenge  of  the  country.    (Fiske's  book.) 

91.  Will  improved  farm  methods  alone  solve  the  problems  of  rural  life?  Or  better 
schools  alone?    Or  better  churches  alone? 

92.  The  church  as  a  social  center. 

93.  'Die  school  as  a  social  center. 

94.  The  importance  of  sympathetic  federation  of  ntral4ife  agencies. 

X.    COX7NTY  8T7BVEYS:    THEIB  XJ8BS  AND  VALUB8. 

OBIOXV. 

Nearly  60  years  ago  Le  Play  b^an  in  France  a  direct  inyestigation 
of  facts  concerning  the  hous^old  finances  of  wi^e  earners;  but  only 
within  the  past  few  years  has  Ids  method  been  generally  applied  to 
economic  and  social  problems  in  this  coimtry. 

Direct  inquiry  into  human  life  conditions  and  problems  has  been 
stimulated  by  tiie  investigation  by  Cornell  UniTecsity  of  agricultural 
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conditioDB  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. ;  the  rural  sunreys  of  seyeral 
countiee  in  oentral  Pennsylyania,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Illinois, 
Maryland,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Sfissouri  by  the  home  mission  board 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  under  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson;  and  the 
Pittsburgh,  Birmingham,  and  other  surreys  by  the  Sage  Foundation. 

These  surveys  were  so  ably  conducted  and  the  facts  disclosed  by 
them  were  so  hmnanly  kindlii^  and  compelling  that  at  once  general 
and  special  community  surveys  became  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
with  good  reason. 

The  physical  sciences  long  ago  brought  their  fields  of  investigation 
into  close  range.  Things  themselves  were  taken  into  examination  and 
critically  weighed,  measured,  coimted,  and  compared,  in  laboratories 
increasii^ly  supplied  with  instruments  of  precision.  The  human- 
life  sciences  have  come  tardily  into  direct  investigation  and  study 
of  the  facts  involved  in  their  particular  conclusions;  first,  physiology 
and  medicine,  then  psychology  and  education,  then  the  other  social 
sciences  one  by  one,  and  last  of  all  men  have  begun  to  ask  what  are 
the  human-life  facts  that  ought  to  be  known  and  considered  if  the 
church  rightly  conceive  her  mission  in  the  earth  and  adjust  herself 
efficiently  to  her  task. 

The  results  are  significant.  There  is  no  lack  of  sympathy  and 
concern,  no  lack  of  willingness  and  readiness  among  men  and  women 
to  devote  themselves  to  ''the  relief  of  man's  estate  in  the  earth." 
Yet  our  cities  are  Uireatened  by  the  problems  of  congestion  and 
submergence  on  the  one  hand,  while  our  rural  regions  suffer  from 
increasing  depletion  and  stagnation  on  the  other.  The  trouble  is 
we  have  only  latterly  begun  to  know  the  facts  and  their  significance. 
The  recurring  high  tides  of  moral  reform  in  our  large  cities  regularly 
subside  into  a  low  ebb  of  indifference  and  imconcem.  The  church 
has  found  it  almost  impossible  to  create  an  adequate  interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  home  mission  field.  The  challenge  of  the  country 
goes  unanswered  because  good  people  do  not  realize  that  the  coimtry 
school  is  more  and  more,  not  less  and  less,  a  problem  as.  the  years  go 
on,  and  that  the  coimtry  church  is  a  waning  and  not  a  waxing  influence. 

Mainly,  the  trouble  all  the  while  has  been  that  the  facts  were  not 
known,  or  were  known  only  by  a  few.  They  were  not  generally  and 
commonly  known  by  all.  The  home  mission  enterprises  of  every 
denomination  would  be  amply  and  instantly  equipped  with  men  and 
means  if  only  actual  conditions  were  keenly  and  generally  realized. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  nothing  so  certainly  evaporates  overnight 
as  any  form  of  social  or  religious  enthusiasm.  A  main  matter  is  to 
lodge  in  the  mind  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  to  convince  the  second 
sober  judgment.  In  no  other  way  shall  we  have  an  adequate  founda- 
tion of  knowledge  and  motive  for  better  schoob  and  churches  in  the 
cities  and  the  coimtry  regions  alike,  and  for  a  saner  assault  upon  the 
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sources  and  agencies  of  evil  everywliere.  Short  of  a  yiyid  reaUzalaon 
of  actual  conditions  we  shall  go  on  indefinitely  with  social  palUatires, 
hoping  to  set  things  right  with  ''soap,  soup,  and  social  sahres." 
Otherwise  we  are  not  likely  to  fix  upon  remedies  that  are  funda- 
mentally curative  and  reparatiye  in  any  field  of  necessary  reform. 

Out  of  the  efforts  and  studies  of  the  Georgia  Club  hare  emerged 
certain  clear  convictions,  namely,  that  observation  and  analysis  of 
social  conditions  must  precede  interpretation;  that  facta  witliout 
opinions  are  useless,  and  that  opinions  without  facts  are  impertinent 
or  mischievous;  that  it  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  questi<ms  of  better- 
ment without  intimate  knowledge  of  social  structures  and  functions; 
that  we  must  investigate  social  realities  before  maturing  a  code  of 
social  doctrines;  that  economic  facts  alone  do  not  furnish  a  basis  for 
final  social  conclusions;  that  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  ought  to  be  means  to  larg^iess  and  fullness  of  life;  thai,  indi- 
viduals and  conmiunities,  whatever  be  their  state,  are  never  hopeless 
but  always  improvable ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  club  is  barely  enterii^ 
upon  a  great  field  of  learning,  wherefore  the  necessity  for  modesty, 
tact,  and  finely  tempered  zeal. 

Above  all  arises  the  conviction  that  citizenship  is  not  a  subject 
to  be  taught  or  learned  bookishly;  but  an  attitude,  an  outlook,  an 
impulse  to  act  one's  part  intelligently,  worthily,  and  wisely  as  a  servant 
of  the  conmion  good. 

The  time  spent  by  the  students  in  the  study  of  their  home  counties, 
sometimes  two  or  three  months,  brings  them  into  a  new  field  of  infor- 
mation, into  new  methods,  new  purposes,  and  motives.  The  new 
field  of  learning  is  the  home  commimity,  which  until  now  has  been 
an  imconsidered  soiux^e  of  stirring,  stimulating  scholarship.  The 
new  method  (that  is,  new  to  them  for  the  most  part)  is  direct  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facte  themselves,  critically  examined,  compared,  and 
classified;  along  with  handling  all  available  sources  of  infonn&tion 
about  their  home  counties — the  census  returns,  the  reports  of  the 
State  officials,  the  county  tax  digests,  the  grand  jury  presentments 
and  other  courthouse  records,  the  coimty  handbooks,  the  minutes  of 
the  church  associations,  the  school  library  section  of  Geoigia  history 
and  biography,  and  what  not. 

Assembling  information  from  all  these  various  sources,  drawing  a 
balance  sheet  for  the  home  county,  showing  gains  and  losses  during 
a  lO-year  period,  the  comparison  of  the  home  county  with  all  t^e 
other  counties  of  the  State,  the  inquiry  into  conditions,  causes,  and 
consequences,  all  mean  valuable  discipline  as  well  as  valuable  emich- 
ment  of  mind. 

The  student  suddenly  finds  himself  intensely  interested — so  much 
so,  as  a  rule,  that  a  vigorous  correspondence  sets  up  betwerai  him 
and  the  coimty  officials  or  other  well-informed  people  at  home.    He 
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strngi^les  to  make  the  report  accurate,  full,  and  fair.  He  rejoices 
when  his  county  makes  a  good  showing.  He  bewails  the  deficiencies 
whenever  they  appear;  but  in  either  event,  he  knows  far  more  about 
the  home  coimty,  as  a  rule,  than  anybody  ever  knew  before.  There 
is  in  this  knowledge  a  direct,  invigorating  appeal  to  motives.  He 
suddenly  finds  himself  restored  to  his  people  with  strong  desires  to 
serve  them  in  the  schoolroom,  in  the  church,  in  community  life,  in 
community  enterprises,  in  every  way  that  means  progress  for  his 
home  people  and  home  county. 

Meanwhile,  correspondence  with  the  nonresident,  affiliated  mem- 
bers in  the  counties  arouses  interest  uid  concern  back  among  the 
home  folks.  The  bald  figures  that  have  been  assembled  are  trans- 
lated into  simple  running  narratives.  The  home  papers  ask  for  these 
county  reports  and  devote  space  to  them,  sometimes  for  a  half  dozen 
issues  or  more,  until  they  are  fully  giv^i  to  the  public.  As  a  rule, 
the  editors  meanwhile  keep  half  a  colunm  or  so  full  of  editorial  squibs 
and  comments. 

The  specimen  narrative  in  this  bulletin  is  now  running  in  the  Henry 
County  Weekly.  The  editor  writes:  "Enroll  me  as  an  affiliated  mem- 
ber of  the  Georgia  Club.  1  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  its  pur- 
poses. I  have  intended  of  my  own  motion  writing  an  editorial 
commending  the  report  and  asking  my  subscribers  to  read  it." 
The  ministers  of  the  county  are  considering  the  proposed  church 
survey.  The  faculty  of  the  Locust  Grove  Institute  is  using  the  report 
upon  the  county  as  a  sort  of  textbook  in  their  senior  cla  brooms  and 
for  faculty  di8CU?sions. 

Thus  the  studies  of  the  Greorgia  Club  not  only  serve  to  arouse  the 
students  themselves,  but  also  the  general  public  in  the  home  counties. 
Any  kind  of  survey  that  does  not  have  a  dynamic  effect  of  this  sort 
is  a  dead  and  useless  thing. 

HOW  OHS  COinfTT  USSB  THE  CLUB  RSPO&T. 

As  a  rule  these  coimty  reports  are  promptly  used  to  promote  prog- 
ress in  some  dL-ection  or  other.  For  instance,  the  Laurens  Coimty 
school  commissioner  is  now  struggling  for  a  3-mill  tax  in  support 
of  a  county-wide  school  system.  The  county  paper  last  week  con- 
tained the  following  article,  which  this  official  has  worked  out  of  the 
Georgia  Club  report  upon  Laurens  County: 

WHAT  LAimSNS  KBKOS  AND  HOW  TO  GET  Tt, 

While  some  15  or  20  of  Dublin's  most  prominent  citizens  have  shown  you  the  needs 
of  the  city,  only  a  few  have  taken  into  serious  consideration  the  needs  of  a  great 
county  Hke  Laurens.  This  article  was  contributed  in  support  of  the  efforts  of  County 
School  Commissioner  Whitehnrst  for  better  education  conditions. 

The  greatest  present  need  of  Laurens  County  is  undoubiedly  a  better  educational 
system.    The  only  way  to  get  it  is  through  the  levy  of  a  small  local  tax. 
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Often  a  subject  may  be  presented  more  clearly  and  forcibly  by  a  aeries  of  qnesdom. 
Listen: 

Do  you  know  that  in  every  100  children  in  Laurens  County  18  are  illiterate? 

Do  you  know  that  although  our  white  population  at  the  last  census  increased  22  per 
cent,  yet  the  average  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  dropped  from  2,354  to  2,196? 

Do  you  know  that  527  white  children  drop  out  of  school  every  year  after  just  one 
term  of  schooling? 

Do  you  know  that  in  1911  in  the  county  schools  only  72  per  cent  of  the  idiite  school 
population  was  enrolled  and  that  the  average  attendance  was  only  42  per  cent? 

Do  you  know  that  115  other  counties  in  this  State  have  a  smaller  illiteracy  per  cent 
than  Laurens? 

Do  you  know  that  the  present  tax  values  of  Laurens  are  so  low  that  in  1910  this 
county  received  $5,512  more  school  and  pension  money  from  the  State  than  she  paid  in? 

Do  you  know  that  although  the  cotton  crop  of  Laurens  led  the  State  last  year,  only  50 
per  cent  of  the  farms  cultivated  by  white  burners  were  free  from  mortgage  or  other 
debts? 

Do  you  know  that  133  other  counties  in  this  State  made  a  better  showing? 

Do  you  know  that  in  1910  Laurens  Coimty  farmers  spent  $36,325  for  feed  akme? 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  328  landowners  living  in  Dublin  and  137  landowners 
living  outside  of  the  county  who  own  just  154,510  acres,  or  nearly  one4hxrd  the  hrm 
acreage  of  Laurens  County? 

Do  you  not  realize  that  these  landowners  will  pay  just  one-third  of  this  local  school 
tax? 

Do  you  know  that,  in  1911,  68  school-teachers  had  only  temporary  license  to  teach? 

Do  you  know  that  every  other  county  in  the  State  has  a  larger  percoitage  of  teachers 
possessing  first-grade  or  life  licenses? 

Do  you  know  that  the  city  of  Dublin  spends  about  $12.12  per  year  upon  the  schooling 
of  each  child,  while  Laurens  Cotmty  spends  only  $3.56? 

Hasn't  the  country  child  just  as  much  ri^t  to  the  benefits  of  an  education  as  the 
city  child? 

Do  you  know  that  the  county  school  board  owns  only  15  of  the  113  schooDioueeB 
in  Laurens? 

Do  you  know  that  93  of  the  houses  in  which  schools  are  taught  are  owned  by  private 
individuals? 

Don't  you  know  that  proper  schooling  educates  the  bad  things  out  of  your  childien 
as  well  as  educates  in  the  good  things? 

Do  you  think  that  $1.50  on  every  $500  of  your  propecty  is  too  much  to  put  into  the 
future  of  your  children? 

With  the  above  facts  in  your  mind,  try  to  construct  a  sensible  argument  against  a 
local  tax  for  schools,  and  you  will  find  you  have  given  yourself  a  difficult  task.  Laoreoi 
Coimty  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  State.  Its  possibilities  are  still  greater.  Fkoper 
education,  and  that  alone,  will  bring  them  out  as  they  should  be. 

OBmtOB  AXrTBOBITXBS  ALSBT. 

Not  only  are  the  school  officials  calling  for  these  coimty  srarcTs, 
but  the  church  authorities  in  Georgia  have  been  keenly  interested  in 
the  work  and  purposes  of  the  Georgia  Club.  Dr.  \^ctor  Masters, 
editorial  secretary  of  the  Baptist  home  mission  board,  and  Dr.  JohD  S. 
Jenkins,  secretary  of  the  home  mission  board  of  the  North  Geoi^gta 
Conference,  have  been  keeping  in  touch  with  the  club,  and  both  are 
scheduled  to  address  the  members  of  it  at  the  first  opportunity. 
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The  club  is  always  largely  represented  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Students'  Missionary  League  of  Qeorgia.  The  club  is  in  no  wise 
a  religious  organization,  but  we  have  come  strongly  to  feel  that  we 
are  investigating  just  the  facts  and  forces  that  ought  fervently  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  chiurch  authorities  as  well  as  the  educa- 
tional and  business  forces  of  the  State. 

It  seems  to  us  quite  clear  that  the  country  church  is  an  agency  of 
tremendous  usefulness,  because  coimtry  people  will  line  up  behind 
and  follow  a  favorite  preacher  when  they  will  submit  to  no  other 
leadership  whatsoever.  As  a  rule,  they  resent  leadership  among 
themselves.  In  virtue  of  their  calling,  individualism  is  the  domi- 
nant instinct  of  farmers.  If  only  the  country  church  could  have  a 
new  and  truer  vision  of  the  kingdom,  and  could  adjust  itself  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  existence,  the  country  civilization  of  the 
South  might  remain  what  it  has  always  been,  the  most  precious  heri- 
tage we  possess.  The  great  call  is  for  adequate  vision  uid  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  country  preachers. 

THB  8PZBXT  OF  THB  CLUB. 

The  club  sentiment  is  paraphrased  from  one  of  Senator  Carmack's 
addresses.    It  appears  on  the  membership  card  as  follows: 

Georgia:  To  her  every  drop  of  my  blood,  every  fiber  of  my  being,  every  pulaation 
of  my  heart  is  consecrated  forever. 

I  was  bom  of  her  womb;  I  was  nurtured  at  her  breast;  and  when  my  last  hour  shall 
come,  I  pray  God  that  I  may  be  pillowed  upon  her  bosom  and  rocked  in  sleep  within 
Jher  encircling  arms. 

Paul  Sabatier,  speaking  of  an  in  the  middle  ages,  says: 

These  artists  of  genius  who,  like  those  of  Greece,  knew  how  to  speak  to  the  people, 
were  for  the  most  part  himible  workmen.  They  found  their  inspiration  not  in  the 
formulas  of  the  masters  of  monastic  art,  but  in  constant  communication  with  the  very 
soul  of  the  nation. 

And  so  as  humble  workmen,  the  Georgia  Club  members  aspire  to 
be  in  constant  conmiunication  with  the  very  soul  of  Georgia,  for  sake 
of  themselves,  the  school,  and  the  State. 
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LETTEE  OF  TEAT^TSMTTTAL. 


Department  op  the  Intebiob, 

BuBEAu  OP  Education, 
Washingt(m,  D.  C,  April  7, 191S. 
Sm:  For  many  years  American  students  of  education  have  studied 
more  or  less  carefully  the  schools  of  Germany.  From  these  studies 
they  have  brought  back  many  valuable  ideas  which  are  gradually 
changing  for  the  better,  let  us  hope,  courses  of  study  and  methods 
of  teaching  in  American  schools  and  to  some  slight  extent  their 
organization  and  management.  Studies  of  American  schools  by 
German  educators  have  been  less  frequent.  Recently,  Dr.  Georg 
Kerschensteiner,  whose  ideas  and  work  as  director  of  the  schools  of 
Munich  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  all  students  of  education  in  Amer- 
ica, spent  some  time  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  accompanying  manu- 
script, a  translation  by  Mr.  W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.,  of  an  article  recently 
published  in  the  Monatshefte  filr  deutsche  Sprache  und  Pddagoffik, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  gives  in  some  detail  Dr.  Kerschensteiner's  opinion 
of  American  schools  of  this  grade.  By  comparing  our  schools  with 
the  German  schools,  point  for  point,  he  emphasizes  their  weakness 
and  strength  very  effectively.  Such  a  comparative  study  of  the 
schools  of  two  great  nations,  by  a  man  of  Dr.  Kerschensteiner's 
ability  and  knowledge  of  educational  processes,  has  unique  value. 
I  therefore  recommend  that  the  manuscript  be  published  as  a  bul- 
letin of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Cammi88i(mer. 
The  Secbetaby  of  the  Intebiob, 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN 
GERMANY  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES/ 


To  examine  in  detail  the  educational  systems  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States  is  no  easy  task,  for  it  involves  the  study  of  a  very  com- 
plicated administratiYe  fimction  on  the  part  of  nations  which  possess 
no  central  machinery  for  it,  as  in  France,  but  in  which  every  indi- 
vidual State  exerts  sovereign  power.  Had  not  old  traditions,  com- 
mon living  conditions,  and  certain  other  centraUy-regulated  public 
functions  produced  various  similarities  in  the  educational  systems 
of  the  separate  States,  a  comparison  between  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  the  two  nations  would  be  impossible.  The  most  we  could 
do  would  be  to  compare  the  school  system  of  Bavaria,  for  instance, 
with  that  of  Massachusetts,  or  education  in  Prussia  with  that  in  New 
York  or  some  other  State;  but  we  could  not  compare  the  system  of 
education  in  the  United  States  with  the  system  of  education  in  the 
German  Empire. 

If  the  feeling  of  nationality  is  alive  among  a  people,  tmifying  forces 
appear  of  themselves,  without  compulsion  from  any  central  authorityi 
even  in  decentralized  governmental  functions.  This  is  true  of  the 
little  Swiss  federation  as  well  as  of  Germany  and  America,  and  it  is  an 
indication  that  healthy  organization,  adapted  to  the  living  conditions 
of  a  nation,  will  make  its  own  way  everywhere. 

Voices  are  occasionally  heard  in  Germany  to-day  demanding 
imperial  laws  for  public  education.  I  should  consider  any  such 
imperial  control  a  misfortune.  The  Cantons  of  the  much  smaller 
Swiss  union  are  already  opposing  a  uniform  law,  and  the  same  oppo- 
sition may  be  observed  in  the  German  States.  Much  less  likelihood 
would  there  be  of  assent  on  the  part  of  the  separate  States  in  Americai 
should  some  one  step  forward  with  a  proposal  to  unify  the  school 
system  of  the  nation.  For  this  jealous  insistence  by  the  States  upon 
their  sovereign  power  in  school  affairs  I  have  only  praise.  Nothing 
is  more  dangerous  for  the  schools  than  an  aU-indusive  system  that 
reaches  out  over  broad  domains,  having  no  regard  for  territorial  con- 
ditions, much  less  for  purely  local  demands.  Freedom  in  adminis- 
tration is  one  of  the  most  important  requisites  for  the  success  of  the 
public  schools. 

1  TiUflttlad  by  penntokm  torn  MomaUlufUf§r  iefOadu  apnektuni  PdiafogOt,  lOlwmokM,  DMemtMr. 
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6  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  tills  particular  tiiere  is  an  important  difference  between  the 
individual  States  in  Germany  and  those  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Within  the  individual  States  in  Germany  the  school 
system  is  much  more  uniformly  arranged  than  in  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  tendency  of  the  Grearman  to  uniformity  has,  in  my 
opinion,  even  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  necessity,  while  in  America, 
on  the  contrary,  many  an  individual  State  concerns  itself  too  little 
with  the  administrative  duties  of  the  local  communitieB.  As  every- 
where, here,  too,  the  golden  mean  is  the  best. 

The  dangers  of  too  great  freedom  on  the  one  hand  and  of  too  great 
paternalism  on  the  other  are  evident.  They  can  nowhere  be  better 
studied  than  with  respect  to  the  excessive  freedom  in  the  United 
States  and  the  paternalism  in  Germany.  Excessive  freedom  leads 
to  Uie  development  of  private  educational  institutions  to  an  unusual 
degree,  and,  since  these  are  frequently  established  for  profit  rather 
than  for  cultural  aims,  or  in  other  cases  are  denominational  in  purpose, 
they  may  become  a  real  disadvantage  to  the  State.  Excessive  free- 
dom of  educational  control  allows  certain  irresponsible  communities 
to  neglect  their  school  systems  utterly,  a  condition  which  is  impos- 
sible in  a  system  even  measurably  controlled  by  the  State.  Thus 
we  see  in  the  United  States  to-day  the  sharpest  contrasts  between 
school  systems  that  are  incredibly  bad  and  others  of  the  highest 
possible  type  that  would  do  credit  to  the  finest  civilized  nations  of 
the  globe. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  excessive  patemalbm  obstructs  the  develop- 
ment of  education  to  a  considerable  extent.  New  ideas,  which  are 
taken  up  with  enthusiasm  in  American  cities,  elaborately  tested  as 
to  their  practicability,  and  ultimately  discarded  as  worthless,  or,  if 
found  good,  developed  further  in  exemplary  fashion,  make  their  way 
with  difficulty  in  patemalized  school  systems,  or  languish  for  lack  of 
a  fair  attempt  at  realization.  A  gifted  educator  who  has  the  direc- 
tion of  a  city  school  system  in  America,  by  years  of  efficient  service 
may  gain  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people  and  by  the  exercise  of 
wisdom  and  originality  may  make  astoimding  progress  in  the  devel- 
opment oi  the  public  schools,  as  the  example  of  St.  Louis  shows.  In 
the  standardized  school  systems  of  the  German  cities  there  is  far  less 
chance  of  this,  because  it  is  necessary  to  overcome  too  many  tradi- 
tions that  are  sanctified  by  law  and  always  vigorously  defended. 

Even  in  this  respect  a  wise  governmental  regulation  involves  fewer 
disadvantages  than  excessive  freedom,  because  it  deprives  the  im- 
practical enthusiasts,  of  whom  there  are  so  many  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, of  the  possibility  of  doing  too  great  harm  through  experiments 
that  fail.  Such  reasonable  governmental  regulation  also  compels 
negligent  communities  to  do  their  duty  and  furnishes  Hie  less  wealtl^ 
communities  with  needed  support. 
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Just  as  the  first  difference  that  is  revealed  to  the  educator  who 
knows  both  countries  is  between  freedom  and  constraint  in  the 
educaticmai  systems,  so  a  second  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the 
distribution  of  authority  between  the  people  on  one  hand  and  the 
Qoyemment  on  the  other,  with  respect  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
educative  function.  In  the  United  States  the  affairs  of  the  school  are  in 
a  much  higher  degree  the  affairs  of  the  people  than  in  Germany,  where 
the  citizens  of  a  community  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  about  their 
school  system.  The  local  school  boards  in  Germany  are  nowhere 
chosen  by  vote  of  the  citizens.  At  most  the  local  government  may 
select  some  or  all  of  the  members  of  the  school  board.  These  men, 
however,  are  not  chosai  for  their  interest  in  the  schools,  but  more  or 
less  according  to  their  political  aflUiation  or  with  regard  to  their  al»l* 
ity  to  cooperate  in  tiie  other  varied  tasks  of  loc«l  government. 

With  us,  school  questions  as  such  never  come  directly  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  accordingly  the  people  are  for  the  most  part  accustomed  to 
accept  the  educational  program  that  emanates  from  the  Govemm^it. 
Only  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  separate  States  can  the  peo- 
ple find  a  real  voice  for  their  own  ideas;  and  these  assembUes  are, 
of  course,  not  made  up  solely  from  the  school's  point  of  view,  but 
from  many  other  points  of  view,  among  whidi  the  economic,  sectarian, 
or  purely  political  are  conspicuous. 

Conditions  in  this  respect  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  but  not  so  greatly  as  in  the  matter  of  freedom  in  sehool  admin- 
istration. I  find  three  main  methods  by  which  the  school  auUM>riti8e 
are  chosen  in  American  communities:  (1)  The  boards  are  elected  by 
direct  vote  of  the  citizens;  (2)  they  are  named  by  the  mayor,  who  is 
himself  elected  by  the  people;  (3)  they  are  the  product  of  several 
indirect  processes  of  election,  the  conmiunity  being  divided  into  a 
number  of  school  districts,  each  of  which  chooses  its  disUict  school 
member,  and  from  among  these  a  member  is  delegated  to  the  central 
school  board.  I  can  not  say  that  tiie  second  or  third  form  of  school 
board  organization  would  prove  an  advMice  over  present  methods 
for  Germany;  in  fact,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  generally 
proves  to  be  unsatisfactory,  since  municipal  corruption  is  not  yet 
exterminated  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  But  where  the  local 
school  board  is  elected  directly  by  vote  of  the  people,  I  have  observed 
that  the  best  men  and  women  of  a  commimity  are  generally  chosen; 
those,  in  fact,  who  possess  the  liveliest  interest  in  educational  ques- 
tions. The  work  of  such  a  school  board  must,  assuredly,  produce  its 
best  fruits  in  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  public  education  in  America. 

In  any  case,  the  average  man  of  the  people  in  America  is  much 
more  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  public  school  than  is  the  average 
man  in  (Germany.  Not  the  least  of  things  that  brings  ^is  about  is 
the  fact  that  school  meetings  are  public  and  every  citizen  may  lake 
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part  in  the  debate.  In  the  dally  press,  reports  and  discussions  on 
educational  topics  occupy  a  space  which,  according  to  my  observation, 
amounts  to  fully  ten  times  that  which  the  Grerman  newspapers  devote 
to  the  same  subject.  To  be  sure,  it  must  be  said  that  such  thorougUj 
democratic  conditions  only  become  a  real  blessing  to  the  school  and 
contribute  to  its  adyancement  in  higher  degree  than  govemmental 
care  alone,  whai  the  average  education  of  the  citiiens  from  whom  the 
school  board  is  elected  is  sufficiently  high.  Otherwise  such  a  demo- 
cratic arrangement  may  become  the  exact  opposite  of  progress,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  instAncfiH  in  the  United  States  where  this  is  the 
lamentable  fact. 

In  a  nation  like  Germany,  I  belieye  that  free,  direct  election  of 
school  boards  by  the  citizens  would  not  only  be  unobjectionable  in 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  but,  given  certain  limitations  of 
the  power  of  the  school  boards,  would  make  the  public  school  system 
a  greater  boon  to  the  conmiunity  than  it  is  to-day.  Above  all,  bow- 
ever,  the  interest  of  every  individual  citizen  would  be  aroused  in  his 
school  system  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  his  active  sympathy 
would  thereby  be  much  stronger  than  at  the  present  time  in  Ger- 
many. The  development  of  the  school  system  in  old  Scotland,  which 
I  became  acquainted  w^th  several  years  before  my  studies  in  the 
United  States,  convinced  me  absolutely  of  this. 

Although  in  the  two  differences  just  described  the  bright  and  dari[ 
sides  of  education  are  almost  equally  shared  by  the  two  nations, 
there  is  a  third  difference  in  which  Germany  seems  to  me  to  have  a 
distinct  advantage  over  the  United  States.  It  is  the  difference 
between  dependence  and  independence  of  the  teaching  force.  In 
Germany,  aJthough  most  States  have  no  special  school  law  on  the 
subject,  and  many  of  the  rights  demanded  by  the  teachers  have  not 
yet  been  granted  (many  of  them  can  not  be  granted,  either),  the 
independence  of  the  teacher  is  incomparably  greater  than  m  the 
United  States.  This  comes,  above  all,  from  the  employment  of  the 
teacher  for  life,  and  ijie  privilege  of  retirement  assured  him  in  all 
the  German  States  from  the  beginning  of  his  service. 

In  general,  the  German  teacher,  regardless  of  the  kind  of  schod 
in  which  he  is  employed,  can  not  be  deprived  of  his  position  and 
livelihood  as  long  as  he  fulfills  his  duty  and  is  guilty  of  no  infraction  ci 
law.  If  he  gets  sick,  he  continues  to  draw  his  salary  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  employment,  either  the  full  amount  during  the  period  of 
sick  leave,  or  a  reduced  sum  in  the  event  of  temporary  retirement 
If  he  grows  old  and  can  no  longer  render  service  with  his  full  strength, 
then  a  good-sized  pension,  generally  75  or  85  per  cent  of  his  regular 
salary,  relieves  him  of  the  fear  of  having  to  spend  his  old  age  m 
poverty.  Neither  the  local  elections  nor  the  general  elections  can 
make  any  change  in  his  position.    Whether  he  is  liked  by  the  SehuM 
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and  the  inspectors  or  not  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  liyelihood,  as 
long  as  he  does  his  duty  and  .is  not  a  prey  to  consuming  ambition. 
Thus  he  is  free  from  tiie  anxiety  that  occasionally  handicaps  the 
professional  activity  of  his  American  colleague.  He  does  not  need  to 
curry  favor  with  his  superiors,  much  less  with  the  citizens  of  the 
community,  and  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  misfortunes  he  does  not 
have  to  use  up  his  strength  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  from  fear 
that  he  may  lose  his  position.  More  recently,  to  be  sure,  in  some 
of  the  States  and  cities  of  the  Union,  the  teachers  have  also  been  given 
life  tenure  and  a  claim  on  a  pension  after  a  certain  term  of  service. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  German  States  the  pay  of  the  teachers 
is  insufficient,  in  view  of  the  present  high  cost  of  living;  but  the 
same  is  true  in  the  United  States.  In  general,  however,  besides 
security  of  employment,  there  is  the  fact  that  in  the  big  cities, 
at  least,  the  pay  is  adequate,  and  if  we  consider  that  the  porchasing 
power  of  tho  American  dollar,  nominally  more  than  4  marks,  is 
actually  only  2  marks  (which  is  the  fact  qtdte  generally,  according 
to  my  experience),  then  the  pay  of  the  German  teacher  in  all  kinds  of 
educational  institutions,  including  the  universities,  is  on  the  average 
distinctly  better  than  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States  at  the  present  time  the  average 
salary  of  the  male  teacher  (city  and  country  both)  is  $60  a  month; 
in  the  South  Atlantic  States  it  is  $36,  while  in  Germany  the  monthly 
pay  of  the  male  teacher  amounts  to  at  least  $50  on  the  average. 
In  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1911,  the  pay  of  the  woman  teacher  averages  $60. 
In  Bavaria  the  average  pay  of  the  female  teacher  is  $36 ;  in  the  city  of 
Munich  it  is  about  $60.  In  the  secondary  schools  {Gymnagiamf 
BedUeh/uU,  OherredUehaU)  the  average  monthly  salary  in  all  Germany 
is  about  $110  for  the  male  instructors.  The  regular  docents  at  our 
German  Hochschvlen  receive  on  the  average  a  considerably  higher 
income  than  the  ordinary  instructors  in  the  different  State  universi* 
ties  of  the  United  States.  The  income  from  Govenmient  funds  of 
the  ordinary  university  teacher,  amounting  to  $200  on  the  average 
in  Bavaria,  is  frequently  augmented  as  much  as  three  times  the 
amount  through  students'  fees. 

The  same  degree  of  independence  that  comes  to  the  teacher  in 
Germany  through  salary  and  pension  provisions  is  not  allowed 
him  in  respect  to  political  and  religious  views.  Yet  I  doubt  whether 
in  reality  this  independence  in  political  and  religious  matters  is 
guaranteed  to  any  greater  extent  in  the  United  States,  with  all  its 
political  and  religious  freedom.  The  affairs  of  education  are  of  too 
delicate  a  nature  to  allow  those  who  are  intrusted  with  their  execution 
to  be  able  to  differ  too  loudly  and  too  openly  from  the  political  and 
religious  views  of  those  who  have  employed  them.  This  is  just  as 
true  in  the  freest  democratic  nations  as  in  constitutional  monarchies. 
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I  bdieye  that  any  teacher  in  the  United  States  who  in  public  meei- 
ii^  or  in  the  classroom  would  push  a  rigorous  campaign  in  bdialf  of 
absolute  monarchy  would  feel  as  little  seciuity  in  his  tenure  of  office 
as  a  teacher  in  G^many  who  publicly  d^nanded  the  abolition  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  introduction  of  a  pure  democracy. 

Only  in  one  respect  is  the  public  school  of  the  United  States  reaUy 
independent  and  free,  and  that  is  with  respect  to  religious  questions. 
Here  we  come  to  the  fourth  difference.  In  Germany  the  school,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  dementary  school  is  concerned,  is  denonunational 
on  principle;  in  the  United  States  it  is  undenominational  on  principle. 
In  Gtermany  there  is  no  public  school  the  schedule  of  which  does  not 
call  for  at  least  two  to  four,  or  even  five,  hours  of  religious  instruction 
every  week.  In  the  United  States  instruction  in  religion  is  barred 
from  the  curriculum.  In  many  German  States  school  supervision  is 
ass^ned  to  the  local  pastor,  whether  he  is  equipped  for  school  prob- 
lems or  not.  In  the  smallest  community  in  the  United  States  the 
local  supervision  is  intrusted  to  a  school  board  composed  of  the 
laity,  which  del^ates  the  task  wherever  possible  to  a  technically 
trained  schoolman.  These  two  contrasting  conditions  are  more  or 
less  a  reflection  of  the  di£Ferenily  regulated  relation  between  tiie 
state  imd  the  churches  in  the  two  countries. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  complete  sepairation  of  church 
and  state  has  been  carried  out,  it  is  natural  that  in  the  performance 
of  a  task  which  in  the  last  analysis  serves  for  the  education  of  ciH- 
sens,  the  state  should  not  allow  to  any  church  special  rights  in  the 
public  schools.  In  Germany,  where  state  and  chim^h,  in  accordMice 
with  old  traditions,  are  still  struggling  for  mutual  subjectkni,  an 
impcnrtant  institution  like  the  puUic  school  is  naturally  the  object 
of  a  clerical-political  struggle  which  ean  not  be  settled  save  throi^h 
compromise.  Such  a  compromise  is  witihout  danger  for  the  school, 
if  the  d^^gy  of  ^e  church  in  question  are  not  at  the  same  time 
active  politicaUy. 

The  only  disadvantage  which  comes  from  it  is  that  the  teacher  of 
the  school  has  a  superior  who  is  frequently  insufficiently  prepared 
for  the  function  of  supervision.  This  disadvantage  is,  however,  a 
sensitive  point  with  the  teacher,  because  he  himsdf  can  not  rise  to 
become  a  supervisory  official.  For  the  school  itself,  however,  this 
disadvantage  is  not  present  if ,  as  is  the  rule  in  Germany,  the  higher 
school  officials  are  professional  educators.  But  when  the  super- 
visory official  is  at  the  same  time  politically  active,  then  there  come 
real  disadvantages  for  the  school,  into  which  I  can  not  enter  furth^. 

In  general,  complete  separation  of  church  and  state  is  not  of 
itself  a  good  thing  for  public  education.  For  as  a  result  of  it  we 
find  regularly,  indeed  I  might  almost  say  necessarily,  a  large  numb^ 
of  private  schools,  the  work  of  which  is  entirely  removed  from  the 
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supervision  of  the  state.  I  believe  that  from  sueh  conditions  certain 
real  dangers  arise  for  the  state  itself;  dangers  that  are  impossible 
wheire,  thanks  to  tiie  compromise  between  the  state  and  the  chiurches, 
state  supervision  shines  into  the  furthest  corner  of  the  sectarian 
school.  Fiu*thermorey  with  respect  to  the  complete  exclusion  of 
religioiis  instruction  from  the  public  schools,  we  may  with  justice 
contend  for  two  sorts  of  opinions.  I  for  my  part  take  the  si  and  that 
religious  instruction  is  no  less  essential  to  popular  education  than 
instruction  that  is  intellectual  or  mamwil  or  moral  in  a  g^ieral  sense. 
Thus  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  public  school  not  only  to  foster 
the  religious  needs  of  the  millions,  but  to  develop  them  into  a  finer 
religious  life.  To  be  sure,  a  deiUMninational  school  is  not  necessary 
for  that;  this  aim  can  be  attained  in  the  undenominational  school 
just  as  well,  at  least  in  the  kind  of  undenominational  school  that 
has  developed  in  Germany,  with  its  compulsory  religious  instruction. 
All  that  19  necessary  is  teachers  of  gemune  rdigious  feeling. 

There  is  still  another  difference  between  the  schools  of  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  less  importaait  than  t^ose  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  the  difference  between  schools  where  the  sexea  are 
separated  and  schools  where  they  are  not.  In  the  United  States 
what  i3  termed  ''coeducation"  generally  forms  one  of  the  basic 
principles  of  school  organizaticm.  In  elementary  school  and  higher 
institution  alike  the  classes  are  not  arranged  according  to  sexes;  in 
Germany,  on  tiie  contrary,  wherever  s^aration  is  feasible  it  is 
practiced.  In  the  small  country  communities,  where  only  one 
teacher  is  employed,  boys  and  giris  are  edueaited  together  in  the  same 
school.  In  the  cities  we  find  the  minf^ing  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
same  class  until  the  fourth  sdiool  year,  not  for  reasons  of  principle, 
but  on  administrative  groimds.  Small  classes  of  boys  are  filled  up 
by  the  addition  of  girls,  and  vice  versa,  in  order  not  to  have  to  educate 
two  classes  at  double  expense.  But  in  the  cities  from  the  fifth 
year  up  the  sexes  are  invariably  separated,  and  the  same  is  true  in 
all  Gymwmen,  lUcUgynmasien,  and  OlerredUehvl^t. 

There  are  people  who  eonsider  coeducation  a  fundamental  of 
sehool  organization.  I  can  not  accept  this  view.  In  general  I  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  the  behavior  and  morality  of  our  children,  par- 
ticularly  the  boys,  is  better  if  the  two  sexes  go  through  school  together, 
assuming,  that  is,  a  definite  high  standard  of  character  for  the  whole 
school  and  its  teaching  force.  But  I  am  still  more  firmly  convinced 
that  in  all  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  boys  and  girls  the 
method  of  education  and  the  aim  of  the  education  must  be  shaped 
aooording  to  the  natiu*e  of  the  two  sexes.  This  differs  more  and  more 
the  okler  boys  and  girls  become ;  and  the  more  this  differentiation  in 
nature  shows  itself,  the  more  necessary  does  it  become  to  select  sub- 
jects of  instruction  accordingly,  and  even  in  the  same  subjects  to  shape 
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the  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  each  sex.  The  more 
necessary  these  considerations  become,  howeyer,  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  formulate  so-caUed  coeducation,  or,  as  it  ought  more  correctly 
to  be  termed,  coinstruction.  There  are  real  difficulties  in  this,  and 
even  the  American  high  school  has  not  solved  them. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  actual  oiganization  of  the  com- 
mon school,  we  notice  no  fundamental  differences  between  the  two 
nations,  but  there  are  certain  notable  yariations.  The  common 
school  of  the  United  States,  which  includes  elementary  and  grammar 
school,  is  constructed  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Oerman  VdBc9' 
BchuU.  In  both  countries  it  includes  normally  8  school  years  with 
an  ayerage  of  25  instruction  periods  per  week  devoted  to  secular 
subjects.  The  only  essential  difference  is  that  in  the  German  States 
without  exception  compulsory  education  covers  10  months  of  the 
year,  while  in  many  American  States  the  length  of  the  school  year 
falls  as  low  as  8,  6,  or  even  5  months. 

There  is  still  another  point  in  which  I  have  observed  a  difference, 
namely,  in  the  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  classes.  Whereas  in 
the  lai^ge  cities  of  Oermany  the  average  age  of  the  class  of  the 
Volksschule  generally  corresponds  to  the  age  for  which  it  is  intended, 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  we  find  the  average  age  in  all 
the  classes  essentially  higher.  Thus  in  the  eighth  grade  in  New  York 
I  found  only  33}  per  cent  of  the  boys  at  the  normal  age  of  the  com- 
pleted thirteenth  year.  Another  33|  per  cent  had  completed  their 
fourteenth  year,  10  per  cent  the  fifteenth,  and  4  per  cent  the  sixteenth 
year.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  grammar 
grades  in  the  lai^ger  cities  of  the  United  States  the  teachers  work  with 
more  mature  material  than  in  Gennany. 

If  the  difference  in  the  elementary  schook  of  both  nations  is  not  an 
essential  one  (for  even  the  course  of  study  covers  in  general  the  same 
ground),  there  is  a  much  greater  difference  in  the  secondary  schools. 
The  secondary  schook  in  Oermany  do  not  connect  with  the  grammar 
school,  as  in  America,  but  with  the  elementary  school.  Thus  only 
the  fiist  4  school  years  in  Germany  are  common  for  all  the  children 
of  the  population.  Our  secondary  schook  follow  directly  these  first 
4  school  years  (in  many  north  (German  States  they  follow  the  first 
3  years).  The  secondary  schook  cover  9  years  and  lead  directly 
to  university  studies.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  aU 
the  students,  whether  destined  for  the  university  or  not,  pursue  with- 
out exception  the  entire  elementary  and  grammar  school  course. 
Generally  with  the  completed  fourteenth  year,  or  later,  the  pupil 
enters  the  high  school,  where  he  remans  only  4  years.  Beyond  the 
high  school  is  the  college,  and  not  until  after  he  has  finished  that  does 
the  real  university  work  come.  In  a  few  cases  I  found  high  schook 
with  a  course  of  6  years,  thus  connecting  with  the  sixth  instead  of 
the  eighth  school  year.    This  was  not  at  all  common,  however. 
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The  total  number  of  years  of  schooling,  from  the  entrance  of  the 
6-year  old  child  into  the  common  school  to  the  matriculation  of  the 
18  or  19  year  old  youth  into  the  college  (in  Germany  the  university), 
is  about  the  same  in  both  countries,  12  or  13  years.  But  it  is  unde- 
niable that  the  average  intellectual  maturity  of  the  German  pupil  at 
entrance  to  the  university  is  considerably  higher  than  the  average 
intellectual  maturity  of  the  student  entering  the  American  college. 
In  my  opinion  this  is  due  to  several  causes.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  stricter  scientific  method  that  characterizes 
the  work  of  the  secondary  school,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  begins  too  late,  if  it  is  postponed  until  the  fourteenth 
year,  as  in  the  United  States.  The  habit  of  strict  logical  thinking  can 
not  be  inculcated  early  enough.  But  the  unsifted  scholastic  material 
of  the  common  school  does  not  permit  the  same  intellectual  demands 
upon  it  as  the  selected  material  of  the  secondary  schools.  Thus  the 
secondary  school^  of  the  United  States  not  only  start  their  work  too 
late,  but  they  have  to  eliminate  immediately  in  their  students  various 
habits  of  purely  empirical  thinking,  a  condition  with  which  the  Ger- 
man secondary  schools  do  not  have  to  contend.  Admittedly,  the 
secondary  school  in  north  Germany  begins  too  early,  when  it  starts  at 
9  years  of  age;  but  just  as  surely  does  the  American  secondary  school 
b^in  too  late. 

Another  reason  for  the  lower  productivity  of  the  American  high 
school  lies  in  the  inadequate  provision  by  the  State  for  the  training 
of  high-school  teachers.  In  Germany  the  secondary  school  teacher 
after  leaving  the  gymnasium  has  to  have  at  least  four  years  of  xmi- 
versity  study  preparatory  to  his  special  field.  Then  he  has  to  undergo 
a  searching  examination  on  his  specialty,  and  with  this  examination 
comes  a  year  of  pedagogical  training.  Thus  the  Gtorman  secondary 
schools  generally  have  a  reliable  guarantee  that  they  are  carrying  on 
their  work  with  none  but  well-equipped  teachers,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
examinations  and  professional  training  can  furnish  such  a  guarantee. 
Whether  the  school  is  in  the  smallest  village  or  in  the  largest  city, 
everywhere  it  may  rely  upon  having  equally  qualified  teachers. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  only  the  largest  cities 
have  an  available  supply  of  reasonably  well-trained  teachers  for  their 
high  schools.  The  period  of  training  for  the  American  high-school 
teacher  is  generally  fairly  long,  for  after  leaving  high  school  he  must 
spend  two  years  in  normal  college,  or  four  years  in  xmiversity  work  if 
be  wishes  to  obtain  the  d^ree  of  B.  S.  or  A.  B.  The  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  however,  are  by  no  means  as  nearly 
uniform  in  their  standards  as  the  German  universities,  and  the  result 
is  that  many  American  high  schools  have  a  very  inferior  class  of 
teachers. 

A  third  difference  between  German  and  American  secondary 
schools  lies  in  the  heterogeneity  of  the  intellectual  discipline.    Chi 
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this  point  I  should  prefer  not  to  express  the  results  of  my  own  obser- 
vations, but  they  tend  in  the  same  direction  as  the  obeervations  of 
President  Pritchet  in  the  fifth  report  of  the  Cam^;ie  Foundati<Hi  (p. 
64):  "The  high-school  student  acquires  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
many  subjects  and  learns  none  vnth  thc^oughness.  He  lacks  the 
hard  fiber  of  intellectual  discipline. "  I  do  not  wish  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  our  German  imiversity  teachers  utter  numerous  complaints 
of  the  same  tenor  with  regard  to  the  graduates  of  the  German  gym- 
nasium, but  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  arerage  demands  of  the 
German  universities  upon  their  students  are  much  more  exacting  than 
those  of  a  large  number  of  American  universities. 

This  lack  of  severe  intellectual  discipline  in  Uie  United  States  is 
increased  not  a  little  by  the  fact  that  in  so  many  of  the  high  schools  a 
large  number  of  the  courses  are  elective.  If  the  student  does  not 
like  the  strict  methods  of  a  particular  teacher  or  the  dijficulties  of-A 
certain  course,  he  may  in  many  of  the  schools  choose  a  different  sub- 
ject the  following  year  and  so  endeavor  to  evade  severe  training.  To 
an  entirely  too  great  extent  the  stud^it  in  the  American  high  school 
does  only  what  he  likes  to  do,  or  what  can  be  accomplished  with  a 
minimum  of  effort,  and  not  what  really  helps  him  intellectually. 
This  19  utterly  impossible  in  the  German  schools.  Ev^y  stud^it 
without  exception  must  either  adjust  himself  to  the  regular  program 
throughout  the  full  nine  years  of  study,  and  satiny  certain  minifnnm 
requirem^its  therein,  or  else  leave  schooL  Furthermore,  many  tasks 
are  assigned  to  him  that  are  in  no  sense  pleasurable;  he  occasionaUy 
execrates  these,  but  in  the  end  he  does  them  under  the  hard  stress  of 
necessity  in  order  to  reach  his  goal,  the  university.  Thus  the  student 
of  the  German  secondary  schools  is  held  strictly  to  painstaking  intel- 
lectual effort  and  accustomed  to  it,  more  so  than  in  the  majority  of 
American  high  spools. 

This  is  a  dark  side  of  the  picture,  doubtless  much  lamented  in 
America  also,  and  in  many  cities  energetic  measures  are  taken  againai 
it.  But  there  is  a  bright  side,  too,  the  lack  of  which  in  Germany  is 
very  deeply  felt.  There  are  features  of  the  American  high  sdiool 
that  devdbp  certain  active  qualities  of  the  will  which  fail  to  thrive 
in  the  German  schools  with  their  of  tai  much  too  stringent  eompulsicm. 
The  great  freedom  of  the  American  high  school  fosters  individual 
initiative,  courage,  cheerfulness,  gpod  fellowship,  human  qualitifls 
which  are  just  as  important  as  the  passive  qualities  of  will  engendered 
in  the  German  schools :  Patience,  petsistenee,  endurance,  thorou^^ess. 
The  greater  freedom  which  the  American  high  sdiool  iflows  the 
student  likewise  fotoes  the  teachers  in  these  schools  into  a  service 
id  comradeship  with  their  pupils.  The  whole  intercourse  in  the 
good  American  schools  is  based  more  on  mutual  confidence  than  with 
us.    This  shows  itself  outwardly  in  the  touching  loyalty  which  the 
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American  student  has  for  his  high  school,  a  loyalty  which  we  unfor- 
tunately miss  in  the  German  student.  It  is  very  much  to  be  desired 
that  the  Qerman  secondary  schools  learn  far  more  than  hitherto 
from  this  good  feature  of  the  American  high  school,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  American  schools  would  be  benefited  if  they  would 
adopt  something  of  the  strictness  of  our  German  secondary  schools. 

The  German  secondary  schools  have  still  another  dark  side. 
Their  declared  purpose  is  not  to  educate  the  people  in  general,  which 
is  the  oft-declared  aim  of  the  American  high  school,  but  to  prepare 
for  the  university  or  technical  school,  and  thereby  for  the  Govern- 
ment service.  But  since  in  Germany  the  Government  service, 
because  of  the  lifelong  tenure  of  oflBce,  means  an  absolutely  secure 
livelihood  once  a  position  is  obtained,  more  students  throng  into  the 
higher  institutions  than  are  needed  for  the  Government  work,  and 
these  persons  are  lost  to  commercial  and  industrial  vocations.  Thus 
Germany  suffers  more  and  more  from  an  intellectual  proletariat,  a 
misfortune  entirely  unknown  in  the  United  States.  Especially  since 
the  widespread  development  of  the  manual  training  high  schools, 
with  their  careful  fostering  of  technical  education  (a  type  of  schools 
which  we  do  not  know  at  all  in  Germany),  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
danger  has  been  put  off  indefinitely  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned.  For  I  have  found  a  great  number  of  graduates  of  these 
institutions  working  as  apprentices  in  large  factories,  a  phenomenon 
that  would  be  sought  in  vain  in  Germany. 

Generally  speaking,  the  schools  are  in  the  midst  of  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing development  in  both  nations.  The  great  advantage  that  Ger- 
many possesses,  in  addition  to  the  relentless  thoroughness  of  the 
whole  educational  work,  is  in  the  well-regulated  organization  of  a 
State-provided  school  system,  which  requires  in  each  community  a 
school  as  good  as  that  of  every  other  community,  aside  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  ill-adapted  teaching  force,  of  course.  But  this  advantage 
has  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  many  qualities  for  which  we 
must  envy  the  American  schools.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  two 
nations  are  separated  by  so  broad  an  expanse  of  ocean,  for  this  dis- 
tance tends  to  prevent  large  numbers  of  school  men  in  both  lands 
from  making  a  mutual  study  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
two  coimtries.  During  my  visit  to  the  United  States  I  gained  the 
firm  conviction  that  we  could  learn  no  less  from  the  American  schools 
than  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  could  learn  from  us.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  common  school,  of  which  I  have  seen  ideal 
examples  in  different  cities.  Indeed,  it  would  be  greatly  desired 
that  the  German  Government  might  arrange  to  have  the  American 
schools  studied  by  German  teachers,  just  as  the  American  school 
authorities  have  been  doing  with  us  so  generously  for  many  years. 
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LETTER  OF  TEAKSMTTTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  4t  191S, 

Sir:  All  are  beginning  to  feel  that  the  work  of  the  public  schools 

should  be  better  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  children, 

and  that  to  attempt  to  run  all  children  through  the  same  kind  of 

school  mill,  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  time,  is  not  best.     The 

city  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  was  one  of  the  first  in  this  country  to  work  out 

certain  phases  of  the  problem  of  adaptation.     The  accompanying 

manuscript  sets  forth  clearly  how  this  has  been  done  in  two  schools 

of  that  city.     I  recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the 

Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P,  Claxton,  Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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In  the  year  1898  compulsory  elementary  courses  in  manual  train- 
ing and  domestic  science  were  introduced  into  the  grammar  schools  of 
Columbus,  Ga.  This  then  advanced  step  in  education  in  this  section 
was  taken  in  response  to  a  general  feeling  that  the  school  work  of 
this  city  was  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people.  There  was  not,  of 
course,  a  demand  in  so  many  words  for  practical  courses  for  the 
schools,  but  there  was  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  what  was 
offered,  and  many  children  tiiemselves  showed  their  want  of  interest 
by  leaving  school  as  early  as  their  parents  would  permit. 

This  work  has  since  been  extended  through  the  first  year  and  a 
half  of  the  traditional  high  school,  and  differs  little  from  the  work 
done  in  these  departments  in  many  other  cities.  The  plan  has  been 
to  devote  one  double  period  a  week  to  shop  or  laboratory  work  and 
one  period  to  drawmg,  which  to  some  extent  is  correlated.  A  buUd- 
ing  specially  constructed  and  equipped  for  this  purpose  is  used  as  a 
manual  training  and  domestic  science  center  for  a  group  of  schools, 
and  all  shop  and  laboratory  work  is  done  here.  For  the  first  four 
years  these  subjects  are  taught  in  a  very  elementary  way  by  the 
grade  teachers.    After  that  the  work  is  conducted  by  special  teachers. 

INDUSTRIAL  WOBX  FOB  NBQBOBS. 

Industrial  work  was  introduced  into  the  schools  for  negroes  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  given  to  the  white  children,  but  since  it  is  not 
identical  it  might  be  well  to  make  some  statement  of  the  extent  of  the 
work  in  our  colored  schools.  In  these  schools  the  industrial,  as  well 
as  the  academic  work  of  the  primary  department  (which  includes  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades),  is  directed  by  the  grade 
teacher.  The  industrial  work  in  grades  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  is  conducted 
by  special  teachers  for  the  various  subjects  taught.  One  hour  per 
day  is  given  in  each  of  these  grades  to  industrial  work. 

The  boys  divide  time  equally  between  the  work  in  the  carpentry 
department  and  the  blacksmith  shop.  The  section  of  the  grade  that 
gives  one  hour  to  carpentry  to-day  will  spend  one  hour  in  the  black- 
smith shop  to-morrow.  In  other  words,  tiiey  alternate  between  these 
subjects. 

Tlie  girls  give  equal  time  to  cooking,  sewing,  and  laundering. 
When  a  class  leaves  the  academicdepartment  it  is  divided,  one  part 
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taking  cooking,  another  sewing,  and  the  other  laundering;  and  the 
next  day,  of  course,  they  change. 

The  child  is  therefore  given  industrial  work  five  hours  a  week  for 
five  years.  This  is  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  give  his  education  a 
practical  turn  and  in  a  measure  help  him  to  begin  the  work  of  life  on  a 
higher  level  than  he  could  possibly  do  otherwise.  Then,  too,  such 
training  enables  the  boy  or  girl  to  advance  more  rapidly. 

The  value  of  the  equipment  for  the  blacksmith  shop  would  not 
exceed  $150,  not  counting  the  cost  of  the  special  building.  The  wood 
shop  is  equipped  only  with  benches  and  hand  tools,  and  the  total 
value  of  this  equipment  would  not  exceed  $200.  The  sewing  depart- 
ment is  equipped  with  a  half  dozen  sewing  machines,  tables,  chairs, 
etc.,  and  the  cost  of  equipment  for  this  room  is  $200.  The  kitchen  is 
equipped  with  one  coal-burner  range,  one  gas  range,  and  individual 
equipment  for  classes.  The  value  of  this  is  about  $150.  The  equip- 
ment for  the  department  of  laundering  is  very  simple,  consisting  of 
tubs,  ironing  boards,  ordinary  flatirons,  electric  irons,  etc.,  and  is 
worth  $75. 

The  main  purpose  in  the  work  for  the  negroes  is  to  prepare  them  for 
the  lines  of  industrial  work  open  to  them.  No  attempt  is  made  to  give 
them  training  in  the  use  of  high^ade  machinery.  The  school  has 
developed  a  number  of  good  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  cooks,  seam- 
stresses, and  laundresses.  Pupils  who  remain  in  the  schools  long 
enough  to  complete  the  course  receive  in  compensation  for  their  labor 
upon  leaving  school  about  twice  what  they  woul3  receive  for  imskilled 
labor  such  as  they  would  be  able  to  render  without  such  training. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  one  of  these  boys  is  able  to  earn  $2  a  day 
at  the  age  of  17,  when  his  father,  without  such  preparation,  receives 
$1.25  for  unskilled  labor. 

A  SCHOOL  FOB  OHILDBBK  OF  MILL  OPBBATIVB8. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  manual  training  and  domestic  science 
into  the  public  schools  a  school  was  established  in  a  cotton-factory 
district,  under  the  name  of  the  Primary  Industrial  School,  for  the 
children  of  mill  operatives.  Since  that  time  the  name  has  been 
changed  to  the  North  Highlands  School  to  remove  any  prejudice  that 
might  exist  against  the  school  on  account  of  its  name. 

The  mill-operative  element  in  Colimibus  comprises  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  city's  white  population,  and  there  are  possibly  800 
children  of  school  age  among  these  operatives.  In  the  absence  of 
compulsory  education  laws,  few  of  these  children  prior  to  this  time 
attended  any  school,  and  when  they  did  enter  they  seldom  remained 
long  enough  to  secure  its  benefits.  Less  than  5  per  cent  continued  in 
school  after  they  were  old  enough  to  work  in  the  cotton  mills. 
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This  school  was  first  organized  in  an  old  rented  residence  ill-adapted 
to  its  uses  save  in  the  matter  of  the  social  feature.  It  remained  here 
for  three  years,  or  until  1904,  when  the  board  of  education,  in  order  to 
more  fully  carry  out  the  pinposes  of  the  school,  purchased  at  a  cost 
of  $10,000  a  large  colonial  home,  with  spacious  grounds,  near  the 
center  of  the  mill  population. 

The  main  dwelling,  which  contains  10  large  rooms,  is  located  on  a 
three-fourths  of  an  acre  lot,  and  through  the  kindness  of  the  owner  an 
adjoining  half-acre  lot  is  used,  and  thus  the  grounds  are  enlarged. 
On  the  place  purchased  there  was  a  modem  bam,  which  was  trans- 
formed into  an  almost  ideal  structure  for  a  kindergarten  and  a  wood 
shop  for  the  boys. 

This  school  is  not  made  to  conform  either  in  course  of  study  or  hours 
to  the  other  schools  of  similar  rank  in  the  system,  for  the  board  desires 
to  meet  the  conditions  and  convenience  of  the  people  for  whom  the 
school  was  established.  Classroom  work  begins  in  the  morning  at 
8  o'clock  and  continues  until  11  o'clock,  with  a  recess  of  10  minutes 
at  9.30.  The  afternoon  session  begins  at  1  o'clock,  and  the  school 
closes  for  the  day  at  3.30  o'clock. 

The  long  intermission  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ib  necessary  in  order 
that  children  may  take  hot  lunches  to  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and 
others  who  work  in  the  mills.  Many  of  the  mills  are  some  distance 
from  the  school — some  more  than  1  mile  away.  Most  of  the  children, 
therefore,  walk  more  than  2  miles  during  the  noon  hour.  Besides, 
they  are  compelled  to  wait  20  or  30  minutes  for  the  operatives  to  eat 
their  dinners  before  taking  the  baskets  back.  Some  children  earn 
several  dollars  per  week  by  carrying  such  baskets  to  mill  operatives. 
The  price  usually  paid  for  taking  limch  to  one  person  for  a  week  ia 
25  cents,  and  children  often  take  limches  to  several  persons.  They 
frequently  style  themselves  "dinner  toters"  and  the  school  the 
"  dinner-toters'  school." 

The  academic  courses  in  this  school  are  similar  to  the  courses 
oflFered  in  the  other  schools  of  the  system,  except  in  its  severer 
adherence  to  the  "three  R's."  EjQOwing  that  the  time  is  very 
limited  in  which  these  children  will  attend  school,  more  attention  ia 
given  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  fundamentals.  While  the 
prescribed  course  contemplates  seven  years,  few  continue  after  the 
fifth  or  sixth  year,  so  strong  is  the  call  of  the  mills.  Not  more  than 
1  per  cent  finish  this  school  and  pursue  their  studies  further. 

The  three  morning  hours  and  the  first  hour  in  the  afternoon  are 
devoted  to  academic  studies,  while  the  last  hour  and  a  half  of  the 
day  b  given  to  practical  work.  On  account  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
work,  one  teacher  may  have  three  or  four  sections  in  one  room,  giring 
15  or  20  minutes  to  Uie  lesson^  according  to  grade. 
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There  are  in  this  school  175  in  attendance  at  this  time.  All  boys 
are  required  to  take  elementary  courses  in  wood  work  and  gardening. 
The  shop  equipment  is  simple,  consisting  of  a  dozen  workbenches, 
with  vise  and  the  usual  bench  tools.  The  total  cost  of  these  would 
not  exceed  $300.  The  tools  used  in  gardening  are  hand  plows, 
rakes,  hoes,  spades,  pitchforks,  etc.  The  value  of  these  is  about 
$50.  The  boys  who  work  in  the  wood  shop  to-day  work  in  the  garden 
to-morrow,  and  on  the  other  hand  those  who  work  in  the  garden 
to-day  go  to  the  shop  to-morrow,  alternating  between  the  two. 

Girls  are  given  work  in  basketry,  sewing,  cooking,  poultry  raising, 
and  gardening.  Time  \a  about  equally  divided  among  these  activi- 
ties. The  value  of  the  equipment  in  these  departments  is  about  as 
follows:  Machines,  etc.,  for  sewing,  $100;  kitchen  and  dining-room 
equipment,  $200;  incubator,  brooders,  poultry  house,  etc.,  $200. 

In  all  of  these  lines  of  work  it  is  now  the  hope  of  the  school  only  to 
better  living  conditions  a  little  among  the  people  for  whom  it  was 
especially  organized.  The  transformation  is  necessarily  slow.  In 
the  beginning,  no  doubt,  the  advocates  of  this  type  of  school  thought 
that  many  might  be  induced  to  continue  in  school  and  do  more 
advanced  work,  especialty  along  vocational  Ibes.  In  this  respect 
the  school  has  been  a  disappointment  to  some.  We  are  seldom  able 
to  induce  pupils  to  finish  even  the  limited  course  offered  in  this 
school. 

The  present  teaching  force  was  selected  from  the  corps  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  of  the  city  system.  Only  teachers  who  showed  special 
aptitude  for  dealing  with  pupils  such  as  they  would  meet  in  this 
school  were  transferred,  and  Uien  only  after  they  had  requested  the 
change.  The  principal  and  five  assistants  are  all  women  that  have 
had  training  along  industrial  as  well  as  academic  lines. 

The  school  formerly  observed  the  same  time  for  vacation  as  the 
regular  grammar  schools  of  the  system.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  there  was  considerable  loss  in  not  keeping  in  constant  touch 
with  these  people.  After  a  three-months'  vacation  it  required  some 
time  to  reorganize  the  forces  that  make  for  good  attendance  and 
social  welfare.  Besides,  the  grounds,  with  the  swimming  pool, 
shower  baths,  gymnasium,  etc.,  are  of  more  value  to  pupils  and  people 
(all  of  whom  have  access  to  the  grounds)  in  summer  than  any  other 
season  of  the  year.  So  the  school  is  now  in  session  all  the  year 
round,  and  pupils  are  promoted  quarterly.  The  teachers  take  dieir 
vacations  at  different  times,  each  one  working  three  out  of  four  quar- 
ters of  the  year.  The  teachers  live  in  the  school,  which  is  open  to 
the  people  of  this  community  in  the  evening,  as  well  as  at  other  hours 
when  the  school  is  not  in  session. 
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While  this  school  may  not  have  met  the  full  expectations  of  some 
of  its  friends  in  some  respects,  it  has  more  than  done  so  in  others. 
The  social  work,  such  as  looking  after  and  advising  in  cases  of  sickness, 
has  been  especially  helpful  to  the  people  of  the  community.  Every 
day  the  principal  and  teachers  visit  some  of  the  homes,  sometimes 
distributing  needed  charity  and  giving  helpful  suggestions  on  sanita- 
tion, caring  for  the  sick,  etc. 

Confidence  is  now  90  strong  that  one  of  the  teachers  every  Saturday 
morning  collects  the  physically  defective  ones  in  the  community 
and  takes  them  to  the  free  clinic  for  operations  or  treatment.  At 
first  parents  would  see  their  children  die  rather  than  permit  them 
to  be  operated  upon,  but  now  they  seldom  decline  to  permit  them 
to  be  taken  by  a  teacher  to  the  free  clinic,  when  in  the  judgment  of 
the  teacher  it  is  necessary. 

The  school  is  used  as  a  medium  for  the  distribution  of  certain 
charity.  One  local  woman's  club  supplies  buttermilk  in  summer 
and  soup  in  winter  to  the  kindergarten  pupils,  while  another  under- 
takes to  keep  up  a  well-selected  library  suited  to  the  needs  of  these 
people.  A  Sunday-school  class  of  one  of  the  leading  churches  has 
installed  simple  gymnasium  apparatus.  One  generous  man  who  is 
an  employer  of  some  of  the  people  here  donated  a  high-grade  piano, 
that  the  young  people  might  assemble  in  the  evenings  and  have 
music.  Tlie  best  musicians  of  the  city  sometimes  go  out  in  the 
evening  and  play  for  them.  Other  employers  often  donate  cash 
sums  of  money  immediately  preceding  the  Christmas  holidays,  that 
Santa  Claus  may  visit  the  school  at  the  appropriate  time,  bringing 
joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  pupils. 

Organizations  for  the  older  people  are  maintained  in  the  school 
under  the  direction  of  some  of  the  teachers.  Preceding  each  Christ- 
mas, the  mothers  assemble  at  the  school  and  aid  the  teachers  in 
making  and  arranging  Christmas  presents  for  each  of  the  children. 

The  groimds,  which  are  supplied  with  swings,  joggling  board, 
swimming  pool,  etc.,  are  open  to  the  children  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  all  days  of  the  week.  It  is  not  infrequent  that,  when  the 
mother  goes  to  work  at  6  in  the  morning,  she  sends  her  children  to 
the  school  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  grounds  until  the  opening 
of  the  school  at  8  o'clock. 

While  this  school  has  done  good  work  and  its  benefits  have  been 
felt,  we  are  siu*e  that  the  weakest  point  in  it  is  in  not  being  able  to 
hold  the  children  long  enough  to  receive  its  full  benefits.  An 
enforced-attendance  law  would  aid  very  materially  in  this  respect. 
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The  favorable  reBponse  of  the  people  and  pupils  to  the  suhstitutioii 
of  practical  work  in  the  elementary  schools  led  to  the  suggestion  and 
later  to  the  establishment  of  a  vocational  school  of  high  school  rank. 
This  suggestion  was  reenf  orced  by  the  great  need  of  more  skilled  labor 
in  this  industrial  conmiunity.  The  name  given  to  the  school  was  the 
Secondary  Industrial  Scho<^,  but  this  name  was  aft^wards  changed 
to  Columbus  Industrial  High  School  on  account  of  the  seeming  con- 
nection between  this  school  and  the  Primary  Industrial  School  men- 
tioned above.  It  was  thought  in  the  beginning  that  the  Primary 
Industrial  would  prepare  pupils  for  the  Secondary  Industrial,  and 
when  it  failed  to  do  thisi  the  names  indicated  a  relationship  that  did 
not  exist,  and  they  were  therefore  misleading. 

Columbus,  being  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Chattahoochee 
River,  enjoys  cheap  and  abundant  water  power.  This  fact,  and  its 
proximity  to  the  coal  and  iron  fields  of  Alabama,  make  it  a  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  center  of  considerable  importance  in  this 
section.  There  are  located  here  a  number  of  woodworking  industries, 
iron  works,  foundries,  cotton  mills,  ice  plants,  flour  mills,  etc. 

Accordingly,  in  1906,  largely  through  the  generosity  of  wealthy 
and  well-to-do  citizens  and  former  citizens  of  this  city,  the  Industrial 
High  School  was  projected  as  a  part  of  the  local  school  system,  and 
was  formally  opened  in  December  of  that  year.  It  was  the  first 
school  of  this  character  in  the  United  States  so  established  and 
maintained. 

A  lot  was  donated  containing  2^  acres,  located  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  city  near  the  end  of  the  car  line,  1^  miles  from  the  center 
of  the  city;  and  upon  this  the  main  school  building  was  erected. 
Since  then  the  city  authorities,  realizing  the  great  benefits  that 
come  from  ample  playgrounds,  purchased  for  the  school  an  adjoining 
lot  of  1^  acres,  making  in  all  4  acres.  This  acreage  will  be  suflficient 
to  add  other  buildings  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  an  athletic 
field  for  tennis,  basketball,  baseball,  football,  etc. 

While  it  was  not  emphasized  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
this  school,  the  pure  air  and  ample  grounds  have  meant  much  to  its 
pupils  in  the  way  of  health,  pleasure,  and  comfort.  In  fact,  all  that 
could  be  said  in  this  respect  for  ''country  schools  for  city  boys"  can 
be  claimed  for  this  location.  Some  have  entered  this  school  who 
were  subnormal  in  physical  development,  but  who  during  the  three 
years  out  here  have  developed  into  first-rate  athletes.  Indeed,  the 
nature  of  the  work  within  the  school  and  the  grounds  without  have 
produced  fine  physical  results  in  almost  every  instance. 

Plans  were  drawn  providing  for  one  central  building  and  several 
smaller  ones.    The  principal  building  was  intended  to  be  used  for 
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administratiye  and  academic  purposes  largely,  and  the  special 
departments  were  to  be  housed  in  separate  smaller  buildings.  So 
far  the  main  building  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  erected.  This 
building  is  145  feet  long,  75  feet  wide,  and  has  three  stories  besides 
the  basement.  It  contains  in  all  40  rooms.  The  installation  of  an 
automatic  sprinkler  system  gives  ample  fire  protection.  The  cost 
of  this  first  building  was  about  $70,000;  and  its  total  equipment  is 
valued  at  $30,000. 

At  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone  of  the  building  there  were  a 
number  of  distinguished  speakers,  and  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
results  it  will  be  of  interest  to  note  the  prophetic  words  of  some  of 
them. 

James  E.  Russell,  dean  of  Teachers  Collie,  said: 

We  have  been  engaged  in  developing  a  system  of  education  in  this  country  for 
about  300  years,  and  this  school  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  all  our  history  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  the  common  man,  as  well  as  his  more  fortunate  brother,  is 
entitled  to  vocational  training.  We  have  colleges  and  universities  and  professional 
schools  galore  for  those  who  can  go  to  them,  but  nowhere  in  this  country  can  the  boy 
or  girl  who  must  earn  a  living  at  the  age  of  18  or  20  find  the  necessary  industrial  train- 
ing given  at  public  expense.  ♦  ♦  ♦  And  you  citizens  of  Columbus,  in  building 
this  school,  are  entering  into  a  solemn  obligation  to  make  it  a  success;  you  are  duty 
bound  to  make  it  succeed,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  your  own  children,  but  because 
you  are  voluntarily  taking  upon  yourselves  the  task  of  leading  the  American  people 
to  a  broader  conception  of  public  education  than  they  have  ever  had  before. 

In  speaking  of  the  need  of  such  a  school  in  this  section  and  in  this 
city,  G.  Gimby  Jordan,  at  that  time  president  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
said  in  part: 

To  fill  positions  of  prominence  in  our  present  and  future  mills  and  institutions,  and 
to  provide  the  South  with  valuable  technical  skill,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  public 
schools  of  Coliunbus  have  determined  that  our  school  system  shall  be  a  perfect  one, 
concluding  with  this  junior  school  of  technology,  this  secondary  industrial  school, 
this  trade  school  with  academic  department,  where  intimate  reciprocity  shall  exist, 
a  school  which  will  give  much  from  within  and  receive  much  from  wiUiout.  In  its 
halls  rich  and  poor  will  meet  on  equal  terms  as  learners.  Its  departments  will  throb 
with  life  and  grow  with  the  world  without. 

Carleton  B.  Gibson,  the  superintendent  of  schools  at  that  time, 
said  of  the  school: 

To  generously  maintain  such  a  school  will  be  giving  to  the  people,  the  common 
people,  the  wealth-producing  people,  the  very  best  there  is  in  education.  It  will  be 
fitting  the  youth  for  immediate  honorable  service  to  mankind,  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  functions  of  education,  and  for  remunerative  empk>yment  where  their  skill  and 
efficiency  will  make  themselves  successful  and  will  combine  to  the  greater  industrial 
work  of  the  South. 

The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  give  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  com- 
munity and  contiguous  territory  an  opportunity  to  make  some 
definite  preparation  for  life's  work,  as  well  as  to  give  them  the  culture 
that  may  be  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  ordinary  high-school 
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branches,  all  of  which  are  taught  m  this  school  except  the  languages. 
It  was  not  and  is  not  our  purpose  to  make  journeymen,  but  we  do  so 
prepare  pupils  that  they  may  begin  life  upon  a  higher  level  than 
those  who  have  not  had  their  activities  so  directed;  and  we  intend 
that  their  preparation  shall  be  such  that  there  shall  be  absolutely 
no  limitations  placed  upon  their  advancement  in  their  vocations  in 
after  years. 

The  school  appeals  strongly  to  that  class  of  young  people  who  are 
so  industrially  and  commercially  inclined  that  they  leave  school  and 
accept  positions  where  little  skill  is  required,  at  meager  salaries, 
rather  than  pursue  to  them  meaningless  and  uninteresting  courses. 
While  it  was  not  so  intended  particularly,  yoimg  people  are  finding 
the  work  of  this  school  a  fine  preparation  for  the  higher  technical 
institutions,  such  as  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  and  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
of  the  school  continue  their  studies  in  these  institutions,  where  credit 
is  given  hour  for  hour  for  work  done  in  the  industrial  as  well  as  in 
the  academic  departments  of  the  school. 

The  grammar  schools  provide  a  seven-year  course  including, 
besides  the  usual  academic  work,  courses  in  manual  training  and 
domestic  science,  as  mentioned  above.  Then  pupils  who  complete 
the  grammar  schools  may  enter  either  the  traditional  high  school  or 
the  Industrial  High  School.  The  former  offers  a  four-year  course  of 
180  school  days  per  year,  while  the  latter  offers  a  three-year  course  of 
226  school  days  per  y^ar.  Pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  (the  last  year 
of  the  grammar  schools)  are  advised  of  the  purposes  and  training  that 
each  of  the  high  schools  has  to  offer,  and  then  they  are  left  entirely 
free,  so  far  as  the  school  authorities  are  concerned,  to  choose  between 
them. 

A  pupil  may  be  transferred  from  one  high  school  to  the  other  if  he 
and  his  parents  and  the  superintendent  are  convinced  that  a  midtake 
has  been  made  in  the  choice  of  schools.  There  is  no  special  articu- 
lation in  the  work  of  the  two  schools,  and  consequently  there  is 
usually  a  loss  of  a  half  year  or  more  whenever  a  pupil  is  transferred. 
During  the  first  year  or  two  after  the  industrial  school  opened  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  transfers  asked  for,  but  now  the  purposes  of 
the  two  schools  are  so  well  imderstood  that  not  more  than  two  or 
three  transfers  are  made  per  year. 

Pupils  are  not  admitted  to  this  school  until  they  are  14  years  of 
age.  The  average  age  at  the  time  of  entrance  is  14.9  years.  They 
are  permitted  to  enter  after  they  have  completed  the  seven-year 
grammar-school  course,  making  the  terms  of  admission  about  the 
same  as  those  for  the  traditional  high  school.  Thiis  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  school  takes  them  just  at  that  period  of  life  when  so  many 
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drop  out  of  school  altogether;  and  prepares  them  for  remunerative 
positions  which  in  the  past  they  have  been  unable  to  secure. 

There  is  no  prejudice  against  attending  this  school.  There  may  be 
foimd  here  the  sons  of  the  well-to-do  and  the  sons  of  the  less  fortunate, 
plying  their  work  side  by  side  in  their  overalls.  The  school  is  main- 
tained by  the  people  in  the  interest  of  no  class,  and  its  doors  are  open 
to  all  alike.  A  fee  of  $5  is  charged  pupils  living  within  the  city 
limits  for  the  use  of  all  books  and  supplies  for  the  term,  and  a  tuition 
fee  of  $15  is  charged  nonresident  pupils,  in  addition  to  the  above  fee 
for  books  and  supplies. 

The  school  day  begins  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  closes  at  4 
in  the  afternoon,  for  five  days  in  the  week.  Only  one  intermission 
is  given  each  day — ^from  12  to  1  o'clock.  For  the  first  three  years  the 
school  was  in  regular  session  from  Monday  morning  until  Saturday 
noon,  but  now  only  those  pupils  are  required  to  return  on  Saturday 
who  have  not  maintained  the  required  standard  during  the  week. 
Many,  however,  do  voluntarily  come  on  Saturday  for  the  purpose  of 
working  in  the  industrial  departments  on  articles  for  their  own  use 
and  pleasure. 

While  it  was  intended  to  duplicate  in  a  measure  conditions  and 
hours  that  are  maintained  in  the  industrial  plants  of  the  city,  it  was 
foimd  that  some  objection  was  raised  to  making  school  work  so 
serious  as  to  occupy  practically  the  whole  time  of  young  people  of 
this  age  for  six  days  in  the  week.  The  pupils  themselves  objected 
to  six  days'  work,  and  this  perhaps  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
other  schools  of  the  system  had  hoUday  on  Saturday.  The  present 
practice  is  found  to  be  more  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of 
results  and  no  doubt  will  be  continued. 

The  school  year  begins  the  first  Monday  in  September  and  closes 
the  middle  of  July.  Formerly  the  school  was  in  session  11  calendar 
months  in  the  year,  but  experience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  better  to 
give  a  vacation  of  six  weeks  in  place  of  a  month.  In  the  first  place, 
the  old  custom  of  having  a  three  months'  vacation  between  sessions 
was  hard  to  overcome,  and  the  fact  that  this  school  was  in  session  so 
long  after  all  other  schools  of  the  system  had  closed  we  foimd  was 
affecting  its  attendance  to  such  a  degree  that  the  board  deemed  it 
advisable  to  make  this  concession  and  extend  the  vacation  two  weeks. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  take  academic  work  of  high-school  grade 
in  mathematics,  history,  English,  and  science  (see  tabulated  course 
of  study).  The  extent  of  the  work  in  these  subjects  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  usual  high  school.  It  may  be  seen  that  there  are  720 
school  days  in  the  four-year  course  of  the  traditional  high  school, 
while  there  are  675  days  in  the  three-year  course  of  the  Industrial 
High  School.  There  are,  therefore,  only  45  more  days  in  the  one  than 
in  the  other,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
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school  day.  The  traditional  high  school  is  in  session  5^  hours  p^ 
day,  while  the  Industrial  High  School  is  in  session  7  hours  per  day, 
making  a  difference  of  2^  hours.  In  the  latter  a  little  more  emphads 
ia  placed  upon  what  might  be  called  practical  topics,  or  those  that 
bear  most  directly  upon  the  shopwork  and  consequently  upon  the 
usual  work  of  life,  while  in  the  former  the  academic  courses  embrace 
much  that  might  be  regarded  as  cultural  without  so  much  regard  to 
the  uses  that  it  may  be  put  to  in  ordinary  life.  For  instance,  in  the 
course  in  English  more  time  is  given  to  composition,  business  com- 
mimications,  and  forms  in  the  Industrial  High  School  than  in  the 
traditional  high  school;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  traditional  high 
school  gives  more  attention  to  the  study  of  pure  literature.  And  so 
it  is  with  the  other  academic  subjects  taught  in  the  two  schools.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  pupils  who  have  gone  from  the  Indus- 
trial High  School  to  higher  institutions  enter  the  same  class  in  the 
academic  subjects  (except  the  languages)  as  those  who  go  from  the 
traditional  high  school. 

The  academic  work  is  related  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  trades 
courses.  For  instance,  the  science  teacher  cooperates  with  the 
specialist  who  is  in  charge  of  the  textile  department  in  the  matter  of 
dyeing.  The  chemistry  course,  so  far  as  the  pupils  in  this  department 
are  concerned,  has  special  reference  to  the  work  of  that  department; 
while  in  the  domestic  science  department  the  chemistry  has  special 
reference  to  the  analysis  of  foods  and  their  nutritive  values.  In  the 
department  of  English,  pupils  are  required  to  take  topics  from  their 
trades  courses  as  subjects  for  themes,  and  the  special  teachers  of  the 
trades  courses  correct  the  papers  with  reference  to  facts,  while  the 
head  of  the  English  department  criticizes  and 'grades  them  with 
reference  to  their  form  and  literary  value.  The  problems  in  mathe- 
matics used  in  the  classroom  grow  largely  out  of  the  work  of  the  shops. 
And  the  history  teacher  presents  his  subject  especially  from  the  indus- 
trial point  of  view. 

VOCATIONAL  COTTBSBS. 

All  pupils,  besides  being  required  to  take  the  full  three-year 
academic  course,  must  choose  one  of  the  traded  courses.  One-half 
of  each  day  is  devoted  to  the  industrial  work  and  the  other  to  aca- 
demic studies.  That  pupils  may  keep  in  touch  with  real  conditions 
in  industrial  life,  they  make  frequent  excursions  under  the  direction 
of  teachers  to  the  mills,  foundries,  and  machine  shops.  They  there 
see  work  carried  on  in  a  large  way  similar  to  what  they  are  attempting 
to  do  in  a  small  way  at  school.  Classes  are  carried,  of  course,  where 
the  work  is  similar  to  that  which  they  are  undertaking  to  do  in  the 
school  shop;  that  is,  textile  pupils  visit  the  cotton  mills,  while 
mechanic  arts  pupils  visit  the  machine  shops,  foundries,  eta    Tliese 
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visits  are  made  about  once  a  month,  and  the  classes  are  absent  from 
the  school  about  two  hours  on  each  trip.  The  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  larger  manufacturing  plants  have  all  shown  a  Teal 
interest  in  the  students  of  the  school  in  not  only  permitting  them  to 
visit  the  factories,  but  in  explaining  and  calling  attention  to  all 
special  features. 

The  school  offers  for  girls  trades  coiurses  in  millinery,  dressmaking, 
and  business  training,  while  every  girl  is  required  to  take  the  coiurse 
in  home  economics.  For  boys,  trades  courses  are  offered  in  car- 
pentry, machinery,  textile  work,  and  business  training,  and  all  boys 
taking  the  courses  offered  in  the  mechanical  and  textile  departments 
are  required  to  take  a  three-year  coiuse  in  mechanical  drawing,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  make  working  drawings  of  machines  and  to  buUd 
machines  from  blue  prints  down  to  scale. 

HOME  BCONOiaCS. 

In  cookery  there  is  individual  equipment  for  22  pupils.  Each  girl 
has  a  drawer  in  which  are  all  the  utensils  necessary  for  ordinary 
cooking,  and  a  storeroom  fiu*nishes  a  reserve  supply  for  extra  occa- 
sions. Each  desk  is  supplied  with  a  gas  plate  with  two  burners. 
For  baking  there  are  two  gas  ranges  and  a  wood  stove,  while  an 
electric  toaster  and  percolater  give  training  in  the  use  of  electricity 
as  a  means  of  cooking,  and  a  fireless  cooker  also  plays  its  part  in  the 
equipment.     The  cost  of  this  entire  equipment  is  ^00. 

This  course  includes  practical  cooking,  digestion  of  food,  food 
values,  cost  of  products  and  their  preparation,  and  proper  combina- 
tions for  the  child,  the  adult,  and  the  invalid.  In  addition  to  the 
Tegular  class  instruction,  practical  work  is  done  each  day  in  the 
preparation  of  the  school  lunches,  which  are  sold  to  the  pupils  and 
teachers  of  the  school  at  a  nominal  price — ^just  the  bare  cost  of  the 
materials  used. 

Some  of  the  pupils  depend  entirely  on  this  school  lunch  counter 
for  their  midday  meal,  while  others  only  use  it  to  supplement  cold 
lunches  brought  from  home.  There  are  served  here  daily  sandwiches, 
fruits  in  season,  chocolate,  milk  and  lemonade  (in  summer),  and  one 
''special."  The  last-named  consists  of  soup,  croquettes,  potato 
dishes,  various  kinds  of  salads,  pastry,  cakes,  ice  cream.  The  price 
of  a  single  sandwich  is  3  cents,  or  two  for  5  cents.  The  price  of  fruit 
varies  with  the  market,  but  a  pupil  can  buy  at  any  time  as  much 
fruit  as  he  would  care  for  at  one  meal  for  5  cents.  Any  one  of  the 
drinks  mentioned  is  served  at  a  cost  of  3  cents,  while  the  price  of  the 
''specials"  varies  from  3  to  5  cents.  The  average  cost  of  a  lunch  is 
10  cents. 

One  hour  before  the  lunch  period,  at  the  time  of  the  change  of 
classes,  a  copy  of  the  menu  for  that  day  is  sent  to  every  department 
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of  the  school;  and  orders  are  taken  that  there  may  be  no  waste  of 
material  in  the  preparation  of  the  lunch.  The  items  on  the  list  are 
called  to  the  dass  by  the  teacher  and  the  number  desiring  each  is 
recorded.  The  classes  in  home  economics  take  turns  in  preparing 
and  serving  these  lunches,  which  gives  valuable  experience  in  large- 
quantity  cooking  to  be  completed  at  a  definite  time.  These  school 
lunches  are  served  in  the  general  lunch  room,  but  in  addition  there 
is  a  model  dining  room  in  which  formal  lunches  are  served  from  time 
to  time,  and  this  is  required  as  a  part  of  the  course.  A  course  dinner 
for  as  many  as  40  people  has  been  served  here  by  the  girls. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  course  in  home 
economics: 

GOUBSB  IS  HOMX  EcoNOMica. 

FIRST  TBAR. 

First  term. — Study  of  carbohydrates,  including  vegetables,  cereals,  and  flour  mix- 
tures, with  theory  and  practical  lessons  under  each;  digestion  and  nutrition;  place 
in  diet.  Laundering  of  dish  cloths,  towels,  and  table  linen;  ventilation,  sanitation, 
and  daily  care  of  dining  room  and  kitchen;  care  of  pantries  and  refrigerators. 

Second  term. — Study  of  protein,  fats,  mineral  matter,  and  water;  uses  in  system, 
digestion;  source  and  practical  cooking  under  each.  Physiology  of  digestion;  ele- 
mentary lessons  in  hygiene,  laundry,  sanitation,  home  decoration,  household  economy, 
with  practical  work  in  the  care  of  kitchen  and  dining  room.    Preservation  of  food. 

8B0OND  TBAR. 

First  term. — Review  of  ^ve  food  principles,  further  cookery  under  each,  with  study 
of  digestion,  nutrition,  source,  methods  of  preparation,  and  place  of  each  in  the  diet. 
Special  study  of  and  experimentB  with  flours,  cereals,  and  vegetables.  Ghemislzy  of 
cleaning  and  laundering;  elements  of  bacteriology;  principles  of  decoration  and  home 
fumishing;  study  of  heating  and  ventilation. 

Second  term. — Cooking  in  groups;  preparation  of  meab  for  limited  numbers;  study 
of  menus  as  to  desirability,  suitability,  cuid  use.  Dining-room  work,  serving  meals, 
care  of  room,  care  of  silver,  linen,  and  china,  table  decoration,  and  training  of  servants. 

THIRD  YBAR. 

First  term. — Dietetics.  Study  of  special  menus  as  to  iise,  desirability,  cost  and 
service;  menus  for  families  of  different  incomes;  household  accounts;  direction  of 
servants,  planning  of  work,  care  of  home,  including  daily  and  weekly  care  of  kitchen, 
pantries,  refrigerators,  dining  room,  living  room,  and  bedrooms.  Economics  of  sanita- 
tion and  heating;  laundry  and  marketing  with  field  work. 

Second  term. — Diet  for  invalids,  infants,  and  growing  children.  Dining-room  work; 
group  work  in  serving  meals  from  limited  amounts;  economy  and  physiology  of  nutri- 
tion, bacteriology  in  the  home.  Greneral  review  of  the  first  principles  of  cookery  with 
regard  to  dexterity,  celerity,  and  economical  manipulation  of  materials. 

DBESSMAKINO  AND  MUXINBBY. 

The  training  in  dressmaking  aims  to  fit  a  girl  not  only  to  be  able 
to  save  money  by  making  her  own  clothes,  but  to  be  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood. She  is  given  practice  in  both  hand  and  machine  work,  from 
the  making  of  simple  undergarments  to  the  more  difficult  w(»rk  of 
making  dresses  and  doing  fine  handwork.    The  equipment  in  this 
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department  consists  of  six  machines  of  two  kinds,  six  adjustable  dress 
forms,  two  cutting  tables,  and  the  necessary  cabinets  for  keeping  the 
work.  An  electric  motor  shows  how  electricity  saves  both  time  and 
girl  power,  while  an  electric  iron  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  equip- 
ment.   The  cost  of  this  entire  equipment  is  ^00. 

In  the  third  year  the  pupil  is  given  instruction  in  millinery.  This 
has  a  value  for  the  girl  who  wishes  to  make  her  own  hats,  as  well  as 
for  the  girl  who  desire  to  use  her  education  along  this  line  as  her 
means  of  support. 

The  following  \a  a  detailed  statement  of  the  course  in  dressmaking 
and  mUlinery: 

Course  in  Drbssmakino  and  Milunbrt. 

FIRST  TBAR. 

First  term. — Cutting,  fitting,  and  making  of  apron,  cap,  and  sleeves.  Study  of 
measurements.  General  principles  of  machine  sewing.  Drafting  pattern.  Making 
of  underclothes,  drawers,  underskirts,  underwaist,  and  nightgown. 

Second  term, — Drafting  shirtwaist  pattern.  Study  of  styles  and  materials  suitable 
for  shirtwaist.  Making  of  tailored  shirtwaist  suit.  Practice  in  sketching  and  vary- 
ing the  styles  based  on  shirtwaist  model. 

SECOND  TBAR. 

First  term. — Drafting,  fitting,  and  making  lined  waist.  Treatment  of  seams,  whale- 
bones, hooks  and  eyes.    Making  a  woolen  skirt  and  drop  skirt. 

Second  term. — Designing  in  stitchoy  and  trimmings  for  entire  gowns  and  selected 
parts.  Study  of  color  harmonies  and  contrasts,  appropriateness  in  design  and  decora- 
tion for  type  figures,  textures  and  purpose  of  gowns.  Practice  in  sketching.  Making 
of  embroidered  dress. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

First  term. — ^Hand  sewing.  Making  of  children's  clothes.  Drafting  patterns. 
Selection  of  materialB.    Costume  design  and  fulfilling  orders.    Skill  in  workmanship. 

Second  term. — ^Millinery.  Remodeling  old  hats,  renovating  old  materials,  ribbons, 
velvets,  curling  of  plumes;  making  hats  of  straw,  velvet,  chiffon,  etc. ;  use  of  wire, 
making  of  wire  frames;  bonnets  for  children  and  elderly  persons;  lingerie  and  evening 
hats;  hats  for  different  occasions;  study  of  color  harmony,  choice  of  materials,  history 
of  millinery. 

The  tabulated  com^e  in  this  department  is  as  follows  (in  periods 
per  week) : 

IIR8T  TEAR. 


First  term: 

Cookery 3 

Sewing 2 

Arithmetic 5 

Grammar  and  classics 5 

Physics 6 

United  States  history 5 

FhynolQgy 1 


Second  term: 

Cookery 1} 

Sewing 2 

Arithmetic 5 

Grammar  and  claasicfl 5 

Physics 5 

Algebra 6 

FhyBk)lQgy 2 
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SECOND  TSAR. 


Firat  term: 

Cookery 3 

Sewing 2 

Rhetoric  and  classics 5 

Algebra 5 

Chemistry 5 

Civicfl 5 


Second  term: 

Cookery 3 

Sewing 2 

Rhetoric  and  claaBiL'8 5 

Plane  geometry 5 

Chemistry 5 

History  of  western  Europe 5 


THIRD  TEAR. 


First  term: 

Cookery 3 

Sewing 3 

Solid  geometry 5 

Physics 5 

History  of  western  £un>pe 5 

Chemistry 5 


Second  term: 

C<x)kery 3 

Millinery 3 

Trigonometry 5 

English  literature 5 

fekK)nomics 5 

Chemistry 5 


MECHANIC   ABTS. 

In  the  mechanic  arts  department  the  students  spend  the  first  year 
in  the  woodworking  shop,  this  time  being  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween carpontr}',  wood  turning,  pattemmaking,  and  cabinetmaldng. 
This  preliminar}'  course  is  very-  general,  and  most  stress  is  laid  upon 
teaching  principles  which  are  appUcable  to  all  the  trades.  To  the 
machinist,  pattenimakor,  or  draftsman  it  gives  elementary  but  defi- 
nite ideas  as  to  the  use  and  construction  of  patterns;  to  the  carpenter 
it  is  but  a  stepping  stone;  and  to  the  worker  at  the  forge  it  gives  skill 
in  working  to  dimensions  and  in  forming  pieces. 

No  work  is  done  in  any  department  with  the  purpose  of  consigning 
it  to  the  scrap  heap  as  soon  as  the  work  is  finished  and  graded.  In 
other  words,  students  make  from  the  very  b^inning  articles  of  intrin- 
sic value,  much  of  which  consists  of  apparatus,  tools,  and  fibctures  for 
use  in  the  school.  Among  other  things  that  they  have  made  for  their 
own  school  are  137  lockers,  25  desks  for  the  business  training  depart- 
ment, and  the  entire  equipment  of  the  mechanical  drawing  depart'- 
ment,  consisting  of  50  drawing  tables,  50  drawing  boards,  50  stools, 
T  squares,  etc.,  the  value  of  which  is  $450.  All  work  of  whatever 
kind  is  done  to  working  drawings,  and  in  most  cases  the  student 
works  from  his  own  blue  prilita. 

There  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  drawing-room  and 
each  of  the  shops,  and  students  in  the  various  courses  are  given 
drafting  which  conforms  to  the  needs  of  the  shop  in  which  they  are 
working.  Especial  emphasis  is  placed  upon  acquiring  the  methods 
of  the  modem  shop.  Not  only  the  ''how''  and  ''why"  are  taught, 
but  the  student  is  given  as  much  skill  as  he  is  capable  of  gaining. 

The  wood-shop  equipment  consists  of  one  planer,  one  jointer,  one 
sbaper,  one  band  saw,  one  circular  saw,  six  lathes  that  will  turn  any- 
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thing  from  a  penstaff  to  a  porch  column,  one  postborer;  also  a  power 
grindstone  and  emery  wheel.  The  12  work  benches  are  each  equipped 
with  a  full  set  of  ordinary  tools,  and  a  large  number  of  general  tools 
are  kept  in  a  toolroom  and  can  be  obtained  by  the  student  upon 
deposit  of  a  tool  check  with  the  tool  keeper.  The  value  ol  the  equip- 
ment in  this  department  is  $1,900. 

In  the  course  in  carpentry  and  joinery,  after  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  the  laying  out  of  work,  small  articles  embodying  all  the  simple 
joints,  such  as  scarf,  half  lap,  miter,  mortise,  and  tenon  are  made. 
Doors  and  windows  are  framed,  using  material  which  has  been  planed 
and  shaped  to  size  out  of  the  rough.  The  laying  out,  flooring,  and 
finally  the  framing,  sheathing,  and  shingling  of  a  small  house  are 
undertaken.  A  great  deal  of  work  in  this  shop  consists  of  making 
cabinets,  drawing  tables,  furniture,  and  fixtures  for  the  school. 
Instruction  is  given  in  the  use  and  care  of  the  shaper,  band  and  scroll 
saws,  buzz  planer,  and  all  ordinary  woodworking  machinery. 

The  course  in  wood  turning  and  pattemmaking  begins  with  the 
handling  and  sharpening  of  the  turner's  gauge,  chisel,  and  boring 
tools.  Much  work  consists  of  making  common  articles,  such  as 
vase  forms,  ballusters,  table  legs,  and  newel  posts.  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  finishing  articles  in  hardwood,  such  as  dumb  bells,  towel 
rings,  and  card  receivers,  which  bring  in  center  turning,  face-plate 
work,  fitting,  chucking,  and  polishing. 

Banning  with  simple  patterns,  which  give  an  acquaintance  with 
pattemmaking  processes  and  considerations  necessary  to  successful 
molding,  the  woric  continues  with  split  and  cored  patterns  and  those 
involving  bench  work  with  chisel  and  plane,  as  well  as  the  lathe  and 
band  saws,  in  cutting  to  irregular  templates.  And,  finally,  patterns 
for  pulleys,  gear  wheels,  and  completed  machine  parts  are  made. 

Parallel  with  the  pattemmaking  a  course  in  molding  is  given. 
This  is  not  intended  to  develop  molders,  but  rather  to  give  clear  ideas 
as  to  the  requirements  of  a  successful  pattern  to  either  the  pattern- 
maker or  draftsman.  All  the  ordinary  terms  and  methods  are  taught 
and  the  patterns  made  in  the  school  are  tried  by  making  from  them 
castings  in  plaster,  lead,  or  white  metal.  These  tested  patterns  are 
then  sent  to  an  iron  foimdry  for  castings  for  machine-shop  use. 

The  course  in  cabinetmaking  embodies  the  building  of  cabinets  and 
all  pieces  of  furniture.  The  student  is  given  instruction  in  the 
building  and  fitting  of  drawers  and  doors,  the  strongest  and  common 
methods  of  putting  together  cabinets  and  furniture,  the  different 
joints  used,  how  to  veneer,  and,  lastly,  how  to  give  a  good  finish  with 
stain  and  varnish. 

The  forge  shop  has  12  fully  equipped  Buffalo  forges  of  the  down- 
draft  type.  The  anvils  are  100  pounds  in  weight  and  are  moimted 
on  heavy  wooden  blocks.    The  cost  of  this  equipment  is  $600. 
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The  machine-Bhop  equipment  consists  of  one  Blaisdell-Whitcomb 
14-inch  lathe,  one  Bradford  Machine  Co.'s  16-inch  lathe,  one  Cin- 
cinnati milling  machine,  one  Steptoe  shaper,  one  drill  press,  also  a 
Universal  grinder  and  power  hack  saw.  A  long  workbench  is  built 
halfway  around  the  shop,  against  the  wall,  and  is  equipped  with 
eight  heavy  machinist's  vises.  Each  boy  is  furnished  a  pair  of  inside 
and  outside  calipers,  a  hammer  and  a  scale,  and  the  other  necessary 
tools  are  furnished  from  the  tool  room  upon  deposit  of  a  tool  check. 
The  value  of  the  equipment  of  this  department  is  $3,000. 

The  course  in  the  forge  and  machine  shop  begins  with  a  thorough 
explanation  of  all  the  tools  and  appliances  and  in  the  use  and  care  of 
them.  The  making  and  keeping  of  good  dean  fires  is  emphasized. 
The  necessary  processes  of  working  iron,  such  as  bending,  drawing, 
forming,  upsetting,  and  scarfing  are  taught  in  the  making  of  staples, 
hasps,  chains,  hooks,  bolts,  and  tongs. 

Welding  iron  and  steel,  using  the  butt,  scarf,  and  lap  joints  is 
taught,  ending  in  a  course  in  the  making  of  steel  tools  and  the  process 
of  hardening,  tempering,  and  annealing. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  from  the 
ore,  so  as  to  enable  the  boy  to  understand  thoroughly  the  character- 
istics of  the  different  materials  used  in  the  smith  shop,  and  to  help 
him  determine  at  once  which  is  best  fitted  for  the  work  in  hand. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  boy  does  not  simply  observe  and 
discuss  the  work  being  done,  but  is  required  to  gain  the  handicraft 
for  himself,  under  instruction  which  conforms  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  up-to-date  shop.  About  six  months  are  given  to  forge-shop 
work,  the  aim  of  this  being  to  enable  the  student  to  forge  and  temper 
his  own  lathe  and  planer  tools,  as  well  as  to  do  the  regular  blacksmith 
work.  The  other  five  months  are  devoted  to  work  on  the  drill  press, 
speed  lathe,  clipping  and  filing,  and  to  the  simpler  milling  machine. 

The  last  year  of  this  course  is  given  to  the  accurate  turning,  milling, 
and  shaping  to  gauge,  as  well  as  to  the  making  of  turning,  driving, 
and  pressed  fits.  This  work  is  applied  practically  in  the  building  of 
all  machines  and  engines.  In  this  year  also  a  great  deal  of  stress  is 
laid  on  tool  making,  because  a  good  machinist  must  know  something 
about  the  upkeep  of  his  tools.  In  this  course  reamers,  taps,  dies,  as 
well  as  sample  gigs,  to  be  used  in  duplicate  manufacturing,  are  made. 
Each  student  carries  his  work  through  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
starting  with  the  machine  work,  filing  and  finishing,  and  ending  with 
the  hardening  and  tempering.  The  work  consists  of  clamps,  bolts, 
V  blocks,  parallel  strips,  and  ends  with  the  complete  building  of 
drill  and  arbor  presses  and  speed  or  wood  turning  lathes  for  the 
schooL 
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The  tabulated  course  of  study  for  this  department  is  as  follows  (in 
periods  per  week) : 


FoBOB  AND  Machine  Shop  Goursb. 


FIB8T  TBAB. 


First  tenn: 

Carpentry  (half  tenn) 15 

Lathe  turning  (half  term) 15 

Drawing 6 

Arithmetic 5 

Grammar  and  claBBics 5 

Phyeics 5 

History 5 


Second  term: 

Pattern  making  (half  term) 15 

CabinetmaVing  (half  term) 15 

Drawing 6 

Arithmetic 5 

Grammar  and  classics 5 

Physics 5 

History 5 


SECOND  TEAB. 


First  term: 

Forging 15 

Drawing 6 

Rhetoric  and  classics 5 

Algebra 5 

Chemistry 5 

Civics 5 


Second  term: 

Machine-shop  practice 15 

Drawing 6 

Rhetoric  and  classics 5 

Plane  geometry 5 

Chemistry 6 

History  of  western  Europe 5 


THIRD  TEAR. 


First  term: 

Machine-shop  practice 15 

Drawing 5 

Solid  geometry 5 

Physics 5 

History  of  western  Europe 5 

Chemistry 5 


Second  term: 

Machine-shop  practice 15 

Drawing 5 

Trigonometry 5 

English  literature 5 

Economics 5 

Chemistry 5 


TEXTILK  ARTS. 

In  the  textile  department  the  three-year  course  has  been  so  arranged 
as  to  give  the  student  a  very  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of 
all  the  processes  used  in  converting  raw  cotton  into  yam  and  into 
fabrics  of  plain  and  elaborate  design.  However,  the  graduate  is 
given  a  sound  foundation  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
English,  and  drawing,  in  addition  to  carding,  spinning,  weaving, 
dyeing,  and  designing.  Much  practical  work  is  assigned  in  order 
that  the  student  may  meet  with  and  learn  to  surmount  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  cotton-mill  men  have  to  contend  with.  The  yam  and 
cloth  made  by  the  students  are  required  to  be  of  standard  grade  and 
are  afterwards  put  on  the  market  and  sold.  The  products  of  this 
department  find  a  ready  sale,  and  the  department  is  practically  self- 
supporting. 

A  market  is  found  for  these  goods  among  the  retail  merchants  of  this 
city.  The  department  usually  uses  one  500-pound  bale  of  cotton  per 
annum.    The  raw  cotton  purchased  at  an  average  price  of  12  cents  per 
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pouad  18  manufactured  into  twine,  several  grades  of  homespun,  sheet- 
ing, toweling,  and  hosiery.  There  is  of  course  greater  margin  between 
the  raw  cotton  and  the  manufactured  product  in  some  fabrics  than  in 
others,  but  upon  an  average  the  finished  artide  is  usually  sold  for  a 
little  more  than  twice  the  original  cost  of  the  raw  product.  All  of 
the  output  is  sold  except  the  toweling,  which  is  used  by  the  various 
schools  in  the  local  system,  and  the  textile  department  is  given  credit 
for  what  the  toweling  would  bring  upon  the  market. 

The  equipment  of  the  textile  department,  which  is  valued  at  $8,000, 
consists  of  machinery  of  the  best  make  and  latest  models.  This  has 
been  carefully  installed  with  the  idea  of  making  it  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  followed  in  mill  construction  in  the 
South.  The  rooms  are  all  supplied  with  humidifiers,  enabling  the 
degree  of  humidity  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  demand  of  the 
goods  being  manufactured. 

The  carding  equipment  is  as  follows:  One  Elitson  automatic  feeder; 
one  Kitson  combination  breaker  and  intermediate  lapper;  one  Saco- 
Pettee  revolving  flat  card;  one  Howard  &  Bullough  revolving  flat 
card;  one  Lowell  railway  head  and  drawing  frame;  one  Saco-Pettee 
slubber,  44  spindles;  one  Saco-Pettee  speeder,  72  spindles;  grinding, 
stripping,  and  burnishing  rolls,  set  of  carders,  tools,  and  change  gears. 

The  spiniung  equipment  consists  of  one  Fales  &  Jencks  combination 
warp  and  filling  frame,  80  spindles,  individual  drive;  one  Whitin 
combination  warp  and  filling  frame,  80  spindles;  one  Draper  twister, 
60  spindles;  one  Draper  spooler,  60  spindles;  one  Oswald  lever 
quiUer;  one  Tompkins  reel;  one  6-spindle  Universal  winder. 

The  weaving  equipment  consists  of  one  Entwistle  beam  warper; 
hand-weaving  room  with  complete  equipment  of  six  30-harness 
dobby  hand  looms  with  shuttles;  harness,  beams,  hecks,  etc.;  one 
Crompton  &  Knowles  dobby  loom;  one  Lowell  4-harness  loom;  one 
Draper-Northrop  loom;  one  Crompton  &  Knowles  plain  loom;  one 
416-hook  Crompton  &  Knowles  Jacquard  machine;  one  42-inch 
Lowell  plain  loom;  one  complete  set  of  Jencks  hosiery  knitting 
machines;  one  Standard  knitting  machine;  one  Wildman  ribber;  one 
Brinson  ribber. 

The  dyeing  equipment  consists  of  one  Tolhurst  hydroextractor; 
one  Elauder-Weldon  skein  dyeing  m^hine;  one  skein  mercerizing 
machine. 

Th>''following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  course  in  the  textile 

department: 

Tbztilb  CoxmsB. 

rmfft  TEAR. 

Deiigning, — Gonstructioii  of  weaves  and  manner  of  representation,  explanations  of 
the  terms  "warp"  and  '*  filling,"  ground  weaves  and  some  of  their  derivatives,  includ- 
ing plain  weaves,  color  effects  on  plain  weaves,  rib  weaves,  plain  and  figured  common 
twin  weaves,  plain  and  fimcy  basket  weaves,  coIot  effects  on  twill  and  basket  weaves. 
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broken  twills,  steep  twills,  pointed  twills,  skipped  twills,  reclining  twills;  also  the 
color  effect  on  these  weaves,  construction  of  drawing  in  draft  and  harness  chain. 

Weaving. — Power  loom,  weaving  on  plain  and  Draper  looms,  making  fabrics  of 
simple  design. 

Carding  and  spinning. — Operation  of  the  machines  in  the  carding  and  spinning 
departments,  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  mechanical  details  of  the  work. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

Designing, — A  continuation  of  the  work  taken  up  in  the  first  year,  embracing  curved 
twills,  shaded  twills,  combination  weaves,  simple  satins,  figured  satins,  satin  deriva- 
tives, such  as  double  satins,  satin  granites,  broken  and  figured  satins,  shaded  satins,  etc. 

Weaving. — Continuing  the  work  of  the  first  year,  taking  up  more  complicated  weaves 
on  dobby  and  4  by  1  box  looms,  hand  weaving  (using  designs  of  simple  and  complex 
nature),  dressing  warp  for  power  and  hand  looms,  beaming  it,  drawing  it  in,  reeding  it, 
placing  it  on  the  loom,  study  of  motions  on  the  loom  with  drawings  and  lectures. 

Carding  and  spinning. — More  practice  in  the  operation  of  the  machines,  drawings 
made  of  the  various  parts,  lectiires. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

Designing. — Continuation  of  work  of  second  year,  embracing  honey-comb  weaves, 
dress  goods,  novelty  weaves,  weaves  with  an  extra  warp  and  filling,  figured  dress 
goods,  and  double  cloth.  Jacquard  work,  description  of  the  Jacquard  machine,  simple 
types  of  machines,  making  Jacquard  designs. 

Fabric  analysis. — The  dissecting  of  cloth  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  weave,  counts 
of  yam  used,  per  cent  of  take-up  and  shrinkage,  ends  and  picks  per  inch,  total  ends  in 
warp,  width  in  reed,  etc.,  reproducing  cloths  from  samples. 

Weaving. — More  weaving  on  power  loom,  cloth  finishing  and  loom  fixing,  drawing 
motions,  recitations  and  lectures,  cloth  calculations. 

Carding  and  spinning. — Work  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  year  before,  but  taking  up 
calculations  and  also  work  in  changing  machines  from  one  number  hank  to  another, 
recitations  and  lectures. 

Dyeing. — Experiments  in  dyeing  yam,  taking  up  the  various  dyestuffs,  their  mode 
of  application  to  the  fiber,  effects  of  developing,  after  treatment,  etc.  Also  doing  any 
dyeing  that  may  be  required  for  weaving  purposes. 

The  tabulated  course  of  study  in  this  department  is  as  follows  (in 
periods  per  week): 

FIRST  TEAR. 


First  term: 

Designing 7 

Weaving 4 

Carding  and  spinning 4 

Drawing 6 

Arithmetic 5 

Grammar 5 

Physics 

History 


Second  term: 

Designing 7 

Weaving 4 

Carding  and  spinning 4 

Drawing 6 

Arithmetic 5 

Grammar 5 

Physics 6 

History. 6 
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SECOND  TKAB. 


First  term: 

Designing 4 

Weaving 6 

Carding  and  spinning 6 

Drawing 6 

Rhetoric 6 

Algebra 5 

Chemistry 5 

Civics 6 


Second  term: 

Designing..  ••••• 4 

Weaving 8 

Carding  and  spinning 4 

Drawing 6 

Rhetoric 5 

Plane  geometry 5 

Chemistry 6 

History  ol  western  Europe 5 


THIRD  YEAR, 


First  term: 

Designing 4 

Fabric  analysis 2 

Weaving 6 

Carding  and  spinning 6 

Dyeing 2 

Drawing 6 

Solid  geometry 5 

Physics 5 

History  of  western  Europe 5 

Chemistry «  5 


Second  term: 

Designing 4 

Fabric  analysis 2 

Weaving 6 

Carding  and  spinning 6 

Dyeing 2 

Drawing 6 

Trigonometry 5 

English  literature 5 

Economics 5 

Chemistry 5 


BUSINESS  TBAININQ. 

In  the  business  training  department  the  three-year  course  (which 
is  open  to  both  boys  and  girls)  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  include: 
First,  the  academic  work  of  the  school;  second,  the  various  commer- 
cial subjects  found  in  the  courses  of  the  most  approved  of  the  mod^n 
commercial  schools;  third,  typewriting,  shorthand,  and  bookkeeping. 

In  the  typewriting  department  the  student  is  taught  to  use  the 
touch  method  (that  is,  operating  the  machine  without  looking  at 
the  keyboard),  and  is  given  work  in  writing  from  plain  print  copy, 
shorthand  notes,  and  dictation.  Speed,  accuracy,  neatness,  and 
form  of  w;ork  are  stressed.  The  pupil  is  given  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  billing,  manifolding,  tabulating,  the  use  of  the  letter  press 
and  mimeograph,  and  cleaning,  adjusting,  and  oiling  the  various 
machines. 

The  first  year  of  the  course  in  shorthand  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  principles  and  to  dictation  work  in  business  letters.  For 
this  purpose  a  dictation  book  is  used  which  contains  systematically 
arranged  letters  of  all  the  business  man  is  engaged  in.  The  second 
year  is  devoted  to  expert  work  in  dictation  and  transcripts.  The 
pupil  is  required  to  report  and  transcribe  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles,  essays,  lectures,  and  sermons,  legal  and  court  matter.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  transcripts,  indexing  notes,  letter  filing, 
handling  business  correspondence,  and  general  office  usefulness. 
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The  textbook  used  in  bookkeeping  teaches  the  pupil  self-reliance 
and  develops  his  thinking  powers,  gradually  and  logically  develops 
the  principles  of  the  subject,  is  complete  in  instruction,  and  abounds 
in  illustrations.  The  writing  and  filing  of  commercial  papers  is 
fully  treated.  Single  and  double  entiy  bookkeeping  is  thoroughly 
illustrated  and  explained.  The  first  year's  work  is  devoted  to  theoiy 
and  business  practice.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  joiunalizing, 
posting,  taking  trial  balances,  making  financial  statements,  and 
closing  the  ledger. 

The  second  year  is  devoted  to  actual  business  work,  where  the 
pupil  conducts  a  business  of  his  own,  trades  with  other  pupils,  does 
business  with  the  school  banks,  retail,  wholesale,  commission,  jqb- 
bing,  and  freight  offices.  After  a  pupil  conducts  a  business  of  his 
own  for  some  time,  he  is  placed  in  the  various  offices  of  the  school, 
and  has  complete  charge  of  the  different  lines  of  work  until  he  becomes 
familiar  with  every  detail  of  office  woric.  Pupils  in  the  business 
department  organize  and  dissolve  partnerships,  organize  joint-stock 
companies,  corporations,  and  banks  according  to  law,  dect  directors 
and  officers,  declare  dividends,  make  assessments,  etc. 

The  subject  of  spelling,  which  is  too  often  neglected,  is  stressed 
in  this  department.  In  letter  writing  the  pupil  is  taught  to  properly 
construct,  arrange,  paragraph,  and  punctuate  a  letter;  and  instruc- 
tion is  given  on  the  best  forms  and  usages  of  business  and  social 
letters.  Penmanship  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the 
business  training  course,  a  legible  hand  being  a  business  asset  of 
value.  Instruction  in  commercial  arithmetic  and  rapid  calcidation 
is  given;  while  through  the  study  of  commercial  law  the  pupil  be- 
comes familiar  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  constitutional, 
statute,  and  common  law,  with  the  general  law  pertaining  to  all 
forms  of  negotiable  and  nonne«rotiable  papers,  such  as  checks,  notes, 
receipts,  drafts,  liens,  leases,  deeds,  mortgages,  and  contracts,  and 
the  laws  of  bailment,  carriers,  partnerships,  insmrance  associations, 
joint-stock  companies,  and  corporations.  The  pupil  is  made  familiar 
with  parliamentary  usage,  and  from  the  study  of  commercial  geogra- 
phy he  learns  something  of  the  source  of  supply,  process  of  manu- 
facture, cost  of  commodities,  and  of  the  world's  great  industries, 
including  farm  products  and  the  area  of  their  production,  mines  and 
their  location,  manufactures,  exports,  imports,  and  transportation 
facilities. 

The  equipment  of  the  business  training  department  is  up  to  date, 
having  in  addition  to  special  desks  made  for  this  p^ ticular  work  in 
the  shops  of  this  school,  well-regulated  freight,  retail,  and  whole- 
sale offices,  jobbing  houses,  and  banks,  all  using  books  similar  to 
those  used  in  like  concerns  in  the  city,  filing  cases,  comptometer, 
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adding  machines,  and  yarious  makes  of  standard  typewriters.    The 
yalue  of  the  equipment  of  this  department  is  $2,100. 
The  tabulated  course  of  study  is  as  follows  (in  periods  per  week) : 


Business  Coubsb. 


nB6T  TBAR. 


Finttenn: 

Arithmetic 5 

English  grammar  and  classics 5 

United  States  history 5 

Physics 6 

Spelling,    orthoepy,     and    ety- 
mology   5 

Rapid  calculation  (half  period).  6 

Penmanship 5 

Theory  bookkeeping 8 


Second  term: 

Arithmetic 

English  grammar  and  classics. . . . 

Algebra 

Physics 

Spelling,  orthoepy,  and  etymol- 
ogy  

Rapid  calculation  (half  period) 

Theory  bookkeeping  and  busi- 
ness practice 


5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 

8 


SECOND  TEAR. 


First  term 

Algebra 5 

Rhetoric  and  classics 5 

Civics 5 

Chemistry 5 

Commercial  geography 5 

Shorthand 3 

Typewriting 5 

Actual  business  bookkeeping 8 


Second  term: 

Plane  geometry 

Rhetoric  and  classics 

Chemistry 

European  history 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Actual  business  bookkeeping. 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
3 
8 


THIRD  YEAR. 


Second  term: 

Chemistry 

Trigonometry 

Economics  and  industrial  his- 
tory  

English  readings  and  literature.. 

Parliamentary  law 

Shorthand 

Letter  filing,  mimeograph  work, 
and  letterpreas  (along  with 
other  work). 


5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
3 


First  term: 

Chemistry 5 

Physics 5 

European  history 5 

Solid  geometry 5 

Commercial  law 5 

Shorthand 3 

Typewriting 5 

Business  customs  and  office  prac- 
tice, letter  filing,  and  mani- 
folding (along  with  other 
work). 

Before  a  pupil  can  graduate,  he  must  not  only  complete  the  three- 
year  course  in  the  academic  subjects  and  trades  courses,  but  he 
must  take  a  position  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  his  graduation 
and  must  ''make  good/'  so  to  speak,  under  ordinary  commercial 
and  industrial  conditions.  Suitable  work  is  secured  for  the  pupils 
regardless  of  the  compensation,  and  reports  are  received  daily  on 
the  efficiency  of  their  labor. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  attendance  from  the  begin- 
nine:.    The  enrollment  four  years  ago  was  less  than  100,  while  at 
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present  it  is  156.  In  the  first  graduating  class  there  were  only  9 
members;  in  the  class  of  1912  there  were  20;  and  there  are  42  in 
the  class,  to  be  graduated  next  July.  There  have  been,  to  date,  62 
graduates  and,  with  3  exceptions,  they  are  pursuing  lines  of  work 
begun  in  this  school.  At  first  they  do  not  receive  high  salaries,  but 
promotion  has  been  rapid  and  certain.  The  class  of  20  last  year 
found  places  to  work  immediately  after  graduation  at  salaries  rang- 
ing from  $35  to  $50  per  month.  The  8  members  of  the  class  who 
were  graduated  four  years  ago  are  receiving  salaries  ranging  from  $75 
to  $125  per  month.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  not  one  of 
these  is  more  than  22  years  of  age.  The  combined  salaries  of  the 
last  class  to  graduate  would  maintain  the  school  for  the  present  year. 
The  value  of  the  training  in  this  school  is  not  represented  by  its 
graduates  only,  for  there  are  some  who  were  unable,  for  financial 
and  other  reasons,  to  complete  the  course  who  are  showing  in  their 
various  lines  of  work  the  effect  of  even  partial  training  in  this  school. 
The  average  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  is  about  $60  per  capita 
per  annum. 

After  all,  it  must  be  said  that  the  character  and  the  spirit  of  the 
teacher  has  much  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of  any  school.  A  cold, 
prescribed  course,  however  meritorious,  will  not  and  can  not  hold 
pupils;  but  with  a  course  that  in  itself  appeals  to  the  child,  the 
warm,  big-hearted  teacher  may  accomplish  results  far  in  excess  of 
the  teacher  who  proceeds  purely  along  mechanical  lines. 

Effort  has  been  made  to  secure  teachers  for  this  school  who  have 
had  both  professional  training  and  experience  in  business  or  in  the 
industries.  Those  teachers  in  close  touch  with  practical  life  are  more 
Ukely  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  this  school.  It  is  essential 
to  success  that  those  who  are  to  work  in  the  school  should  beUeve  in 
it.  Besides,  no  one  is  entirely  qualified  to  give  instruction  and 
direction  in  the  industries  who  has  not  been  actually  employed  in 
them.  In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  them,  we  employ  teachers 
who  happily  combine  both  the  theoretical  and  practical;  that  is,  have 
had  scientific  training  and  practical  experience. 

The  principal  of  the  school,  who  is  also  the  head  of  the  business 
training  department,  was  graduated  from  a  normal  school,  has  had 
several  years'  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  for  five  years  was  stenog- 
rapher, bookkeeper,  accountant,  etc.;  he  also  spent  one  and  a  half 
years  in  the  engineering  department  of  the  Frisco  Railroad. 

The  head  of  the  textile  department  was  graduated  from  the  Georgia 
School  of  Technology  and  for  five  years  was  employed  in  different 
cotton  mills  of  his  State  as  paymaster,  assistant  superintendent,  etc. 

The  head  of  the  mechanic  arts  department  has  his  degree  from  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  and  was  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  dis- 
trict agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  of  this  State  before  his 
election  here. 
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The  department  of  home  economics  b  under  the  only  woman  in  the 
faculty.  She  received  her  special  training  at  Pratt  Institute  and 
taught  several  years  in  New  York  State  before  coming  here. 

The  teacher  of  science  and  mathematics  holds  his  d^ree  from 
Brown  University,  and  besides  having  had  several  years'  experience 
as  a  teacher  was  employed  for  some  time  in  the  dyeing  departm^it 
of  a  cotton  mill. 

The  head  of  the  department  of  Enghsh  and  history  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  and  Princeton  University.  Besides  his 
three  years'  experience  as  a  teacher,  he  was  in  the  real  estate  business 
for  more  than  a  year. 

The  salary  of  a  teacher  of  this  school  is  $200  more  per  annum  than 
that  of  a  teacher  in  the  academic  high  school.  This  difference  is 
made  because  of  the  longer  school  year.  Teachers  do  not  object  to 
the  longer  school  year  when  it  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  salary. 

The  health  and  general  physical  condition  of  pupils  and  teachers  of 
this  school,  notwithstanding  the  long  school  day  and  long  school  year, 
are  as  fine  as  may  be  found  anywhere,  due  undoubtedly  to  the  change 
of  work  during  the  day  from  mental  to  manual  labor  and  to  the 
exercise  in  the  pure  open  air. 

The  attendance  at  th%  traditional  high  school  has  not  been  mate- 
rially diminished  by  the  establishment  of  this  new  school.  The  work 
of  the  high  school  is  really  more  satisfactory  than  formerly,  for  only 
those  Bie  attending  this  school  who  choose  the  kind  of  education  that 
it  offers.  These  desire  to  learn  something  of  the  languages  rather 
than  to  take  one  of  the  trades  courses  offered  in  the  other  school. 
Pupils  who  are  preparing  to  take  classic  college  coiu^es  usually  come 
here,  while  those  who  are  preparing  for  higher  technical  schools  or 
who  wish  to  learn  a  trade  along  with  their  regular  school  work  usually 
go  to  the  Industrial  High  School.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  students  at  the  Industrial  High  School  would  not  con- 
tinue beyond  the  grammar-school  grades  if  it  were  not  for  the  voca- 
tional courses  offered.  Indeed,  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing 
that  a  goodly  number  of  these  would  not  have  even  completed  the 
grammar-school  grades  without  such  incentive. 

The  vocational  courses  thus  far  introduced  in  this  school  were 
selected  to  meet  local  conditions  and  needs.  There  is  now  a  strong 
demand  for  a  course  in  practical  electricity  and  also  one  in  agricul- 
ture. The  growing  demand  for  the  former  is  due  to  the  development 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  this  vicinity  of  greater  water  power  on 
the  Chattahoochee  River,  and  the  latter  because  of  increased  interest 
in  recent  years  in  intelligent  and  scientific  agriculture  in  this  section. 
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